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PBEFACE  TO  THE  NINTH  EDITION. 


At  the  present  timei  the  average  length  of  life  of  new 
physiological  facts  may  be  reckoned,  so  it  is  said,  at  about 
three  years ;  and  there  is  sufficient  truth  in  the  sarcasm  to 
make  the  work  of  selection  of  facts  for  a  Student's  Handbook 
of  Physiology  a  somewhat  difficult  matter.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  do  more  than  pick  out  those  which  seem,  from 
various  analogies^  most  likely  to  have  a  long  term  of  ex- 
istence, or  to  take  their  place  ultimately  among  established 
truths.  So  much,  however,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do, — 
remembering  that  the  present  work  is  intended  only  as  a 
student's  guide  to  those  parts  of  the  science  of  Physiology 
which  are  either  incontrovertible,  or  at  least  fedrly  esta- 
blished ;  it  makes  no  pretensions  of  being  either  a  complete 
treatise  or  a  work  of  reference. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  I  have  received 
great  assistance  from  my  friend  Mr.  Harold  Schofield,  more 
particularly  in  the  histological  portions  of  the  work — the 
chapters  on  the  Structural  Composition  of  the  Human 
Body,  on  the  Elementary  Tissues,  and  a  portion  of  the 
chapter  on  Generation  and  Development  having  been  in 
great  part  re-written  by  him.  In  other  parts  of  the  work  he 
has  also  rendered  me  much  help ;  and  many  of  the  new 
illustrations  are  contributed  by  him  from  original  drawings 
of  microscopic  specimens  prepared  by  himself. 

Chapter  II.  is  reprinted,  almost  verbatim,  from  an  article 


VI  PHEPACE. 

which  I  contributed  in  1867  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Reports. 

Many  of  the  chapters  have  been  in  part  re-cast,  or  re- 
written. Indeed,  the  present  edition  contains  compara- 
tively little  of  the  original  work  of  Dr.  Kirkes;  but  I 
have  preserved,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  book,  as  being,  on  the  whole,  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  have  inserted,  as  an 
Appendix,  Tables  of  various  Anatomical  Weights  and 
Measures,  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  some  Tissues  and 
Fluids,  of  the  Composition  of  certain  Foods,  and  of  the 
Classification  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

To  I)r.  Klein  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  copy 
several  histological  drawings  in  the  ^Handbook  for  the 
Physiological  Laboratory'  and  elsewhere;  and  to  JMr.  W.  Pye 
for  original  drawings  to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  Muscle, 
the  Kidney,  and  the  Betina.  I  am  desirous  of  expressing 
my  obligations  also  to  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  for  several 
illustrations,  taken  from  the  anatomical  drawings  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  later  editions  of  Quain's  Anatomy ; 
and  to  Dr.  John  Williams  for  contributing  to  that  part  of 
the  section  on  Generation  which  relates  to  ''  the  Structure 
of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus,  and  its  periodical 
changes." 

About  1 50  additional  illustrations  appear  in  the  present 
edition.  They  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Godart  and  Mr. 
Collings,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper. 


W.  MORRANT  BAKER. 


26,  WiMFOLE  Street,  LoinooN, 
October,  1876. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE   GBNERAL   AND    DISTINCTIVE   CHARACTERS   OP 

HYING  BEINGS. 

Hitman  Physiology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  life  of 
man — of  the  way  in  which  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
being.  It  teaches  how  man  is  begotten  and  bom;  how  he 
attains  maturity ;  and  how  he  dies. 

Having,  then,  man  as  the  object  of  its  study,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  here  of  the  laws  of  life  in  general,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  carried  out,  further  than  is  requisite  for  the  more 
clear  understanding  of  those  of  the  life  of  man  in  particular. 
Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  rightly  the  working  of 
a  complex  machine  without  some  knowledge  of  its  motive  power 
in  the  simplest  form ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  see  first  what  are 
the  so-called  essentials  of  life — ^those,  namely,  which  are  mani- 
fested by  all  living  beings  alike,  by  the  lowest  vegetable  and  the 
highest  animal,  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  struc- 
ture and  endowments  of  the  organs  and  tissue  belonging  to  man. 

The  essentials  of  life  are  these, — birth,  growth  and  develop- 
ment, decline  and  death. 

The  term,  birth,  when  employed  in  this  general  sense  of  one 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  life,  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  living  being,  may  be  taken  to  mean,  separation 
£rom  a  parent,  with  a  greater  or  less  power  of  independent  life. 

Taken  thus,  the  term,  although  not  defining  any  particular 
stage  in  development,  serves  well  enough  for  the  expression  of 
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the  fact,  to  whicli  no  exception  has  yet  been  proved  to  exist,  that 
the  capacity  for  life  in  all  living  beings  is  got  by  inheritance. 

Growth,  or  inherent  power  of  increasing  in  size,  although 
essential  to  our  idea  of  life,  is  not  confined  to  living  beings.  A 
crystal  of  common  salt,  or  of  any  other  substance,  if  placed  under 
appropriate  conditions  for  obtaining  fresh  material,  will  grow  in 
a  fashion  as  definitely  characteristic  and  as  easily  to  be  foretold 
as  that  of  a  living  creature.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
explain  the  distinctions  which  exist  in  this  respect  between 
living  and  lifeless  structures ;  for  the  manner  of  growth  in  the 
two  cases  is  widely  different. 

First,  the  growth  of  a  crystal,  to  use  the  same  example  as 
before,  takes  place  merely  by  additions  to  its  outside ;  the  new 
matter  is  laid  on  particle  by  particle,  and  layer  by  layer,  and, 
when  once  laid  on,  it  remains  unchanged.  The  growth  is  here 
said  to  be  superficial.  In  a  living  structure,  on  the  other  hand, 
as,  for  example,  a  brain  or  a  muscle,  where  growth  occurs,  it  is 
by  addition  of  new  matter,  not  to  the  surface  only,  but  through- 
out every  part  of  the  mass ;  the  growth  is  not  superficial  but 
interstitial.  In  the  second  place,  all  living  structures  are  subject 
to  constant  decay ;  and  life  consists  not,  as  once  supposed,  in  the 
power  of  preventing  this  never-ceasing  decay,  but  rather  in 
making  up  for  the  loss  attendant  on  it  by  never-ceasing  repair. 
Thus,  a  man's  body  is  not  composed  of  exactly  the  same  particles 
day  after  day,  although  to  aU  intents  he  remains  the  same 
individual.  Almost  every  part  is  changed  by  degrees ;  but  the 
change  is  so  gradual,  and  the  renewal  of  that  which  is  lost  so 
exact,  that  no  difference  may  be  noticed,  except  at  long 
intervals  of  time.  A  lifeless  structure,  as  a  crystal,  is  subject  to 
no  such  laws ;  neither  decay  nor  repair  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  its  existence.  That  which  is  true  of  structures  which  never 
had  to  do  with  life  is  true  also  with  respect  to  those  which, 
though  they  are  formed  by  living  parts,  are  not  themselves 
alive.  Thus,  an  oyster-shell  is  formed  by  the  living  cmimal  which 
it  encloses,  but  it  is  as  lifeless  as  any  other  mass  of  inorganic 
matter;  and  in  accordance  with  this  circumstance  its  growth 
takes  place  not  interstitially,  but  layer  by  layer,  and  it  is  not 
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subject  to  the  constant  decay  and  reconstruction  which  belong  to 
the  living.     The  hair  and  nails  are  examples  of  the  same  fact. 

Thirdly, — ^in  connection  with  the  growth  of  lifeless  masses 
there  is  no  alteration  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  material 
which  is  taken  up  and  added  to  the  previously  existing  mass. 
For  example,  when  a  crystal  of  common  salt  grows  on  being 
placed  in  a  fluid  which  contains  the  same  material,  the  properties 
of  the  salt  are  not  changed  by  being  taken  out  of  fhe  liquid  by 
the  crystal  and  added  to  its  surface  in  a  solid  form.  But  the 
case  is  essentially  different  in  living  beings,  both  animal  and 
v^etable.  A  plant,  like  a  crystal,  can  only  grow  when  fresh 
material  is  presented  to  it ;  and  this  is  absorbed  by  its  leaves 
and  roots;  and  animals  for  the  same  purpose  of  getting  new 
matter  for  growth  and  nutrition,  take  food  intjo  their  stomachs. 
But  in  both  these  cases  the  materials  are  much  altered  before 
they  are  finally  assimilated  by  the  structures  they  are  destined  to 
nourish. 

Fourthly.  The  growth  of  all  living  things  has  a  definite 
limit,  and  the  law  which  governs  this  limitation  of  increase  in 
size  is  so  invariable  that  we  should  be  as  much  astonished  to 
find  an  individual  plant  or  animal  without  limit  as  to  growth  as 
without  limit  to  Ufe. 

Development  is  as  constant  an  accompaniment  of  life  as  growth. 
The  term  is  used  to  indicate  that  change  to  which,  before 
maturity,  all  living  parts  are  constantly  subject,  and  by  which 
they  are  made  more  and  more  capable  of  performing  their 
several  functions.  For  example,  a  full-grown  man  is  not  merely 
a  magnified  child ;  his  tissues  and  organs  have  not  only  grown, 
or  increased  in  size,  they  have  also  developed,  or  become  better  in 
quality. 

No  very  accurate  limit  can  be  drawn  between  the  end  of 
development  and  the  beginning  of  decline;  and  the  two  processes 
may  be  often  seen  together  in  the  same  individual.  But  after  a 
time  all  parts  alike  share  in  the  tendency  to  degeneration,  and 
this  IB  at  length  succeeded  by  death. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  essential  features  of  life  are 
the  same  in  all  living  things ;  in  other  words,  in  the  members 
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of  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  may  be  well 
to  notice  briefly  the  distinctions  which  exist  between  the  mem- 
bers of  these  two  kingdoms.  It  may  seem,  indeed,  a  strange 
notion  that  it  is  possible  to  confound  vegetables  with  animals, 
but  it  is  true  with  respect  to  the  lowest  of  them,  in  which  but 
little  is  mauifested  beyond  the  essentials  of  life,  which  are  the 
same  in  both. 

I.  Perhaps  the  most  essential  distinction  is  the  presence  or 
absence  of  power  to  live  upon  inorganic  material.  By  means  of 
their  green  colouring  matter,  chlorophyll — a  substance  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  plants  are  capable 
of  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and  water,  which 
they  absorb  by  their  leaves  and  roots,  and  thus  utilizing  them  as 
food.  The  result  of  this  chemical  action,  which  occurs  only 
under  the  influence  of  light,  is,  so  far  as  the  carbonic  acid  is 
concerned,  the  fixation  of  carbon  in  the  plant  structures,  and  the 
exhalation  of  oxygen.  Animals  are  incapable  of  thus  using 
inorganic  matter,  and  never  exhale  oxygen,  as  a  product  of 
decomposition. 

The  power  of  living  upon  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  matter 
is  less  decisive  of  an  animal  nature ;  inasmuch  as  fungi  and 
some  other  plants  derive  their  nourishment  in  part  from,  the 
former  source. 

II.  There  is,  commonly,  a  marked  diflerence  in  general 
chemical  composition  between  vegetables  and  animals,  even  in 
their  lowest  forms;  for  while  the  former  consists  mainly  of 
celltdose,  a  substance  closely  allied  to  starch  and  containing 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only,  the  latter  are  composed  in 
great  part  of  the  three  elements  just  named,  together  with  a 
fourth,  nitrogen;  the  chief  proximate  principles  formed  from  these 
being  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  albumen.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  either  of  these  typical  compounds  alone, 
with  its  allies,  is  confined  to  one  kingdom  of  nature.  Nitro- 
genous compounds  are  freely  produced  in  vegetable  structures, 
although  they  form  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
whole  organism  than  cellulose  or  stcu'ch.  And  while  the 
presence  of  the  latter  in  animals  is  much  more  rare  than  is  that 
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of  the  former  in  vegetables,  there  are  many  animals  in  which 
traces  of  it  may  be  disoovered,  and  some,  the  Ascidians,  in 
which  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity. 

III.  Inherent  power  of  movement  is  a  quality  which  we  so 
commonly  consider  an  essential  iodication  of  animal  nature, 
that  it  is  difiB.eult  at  first  to  conceive  it  existing  ,iu  any  other. 
The  capability  of  simple  motion  is  now  knowOi  however,  to 
exist  in  so  many  vegetable  forms,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  held 
as  an  essential  distinction  between  them  and  animals,  and^ 
ceases  to  be  a  mark  by  which  the  one  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  other.  Thus  the  zoospores  of  many  of  the  Cryptogamia 
exhibit  ciliary  or  amoeboid  movements  (p.  46)  of  a  like  kind  to 
those  seen  in  animalcules ;  and  even  among  the  higher  orders 
of  plants,  many  exhibit  such  motion,  either  at  regular  times,  or 
on  the  application  of  external  irritation,  as  might  lead  one,  were 
this  fact  taken  by  itself,  to  regard  them  as  sentient  beings. 
Inherent  power  of  movement,  then,  although  especially  charac- 
teristic of  animal  nature,  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  no  proof  of  it. 

lY.  The  presence  of  a  digestive  canal  is  a  very  general  mark 
hj  which  an  animal  can  be  distinguished  from  a  vegetable.  But 
the  lowest  animals  are  surrounded  by  material  that  they  can 
take  as  food,  as  a  plant  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  that  it 
can  use  in  like  manner.  And  every  part  of  their  body  being 
adapted  to  absorb  and  digest,  they  have  no  need  of  a  special 
receptacle  for  nutrient  matter,  and  accordingly  have  no  digestive 
canal.     This  distinction  then  is  not  a  cardinal  one. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  imnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
chief  distinctions  between  the  more  highly  developed  animals 
and  vegetables.  They  are  sufficiently  apparent.  It  is  necessary 
to  compare,  side  by  side,  the  lowest  members  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  in  order  to  understand  rightly  how  faint  are  the 
boundaries  between  them. 


CHAPTER    II.* 

ON  THE  RELATION  OP  LIFE  TO  OTHER  FORCEa 

An  enumeration  of  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  life  would 
be  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter.  They  are  interest- 
ing as  marks  of  the  way  in  which  various  minds  have  been 
influenced  by  the  mystery  which  has  always  hung  about  vitality ; 
their  destruction  is  but  another  warning  that  any  theory  we  can 
frame  must  be  considered  only  a  tie  for  connecting  present  facts, 
and  one  that  must  yield  or  break  on  any  addition  to  the  number 
which  it  is  to  bind  together. 

Before  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  mutual  convertibility 
of  the  various  so-called  physical  forces — heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  others — and  until  it  had  been  shown  that  these,  like  the 
matter  through  which  they  act,  are  limited  in  amount,  and 
strictly  measurable;  that  a  given  quantity  of  one  force  cau 
produce  a  certain  quantity  of  another  and  no  more ;  that  a 
given  quantity  of  combustible  material  can  produce  only  a  given 
quantity  of  steam,  and  this  again  only  so  much  motive  power ; 
it  was  natural  that  men's  minds  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
thought  that  vital  force  was  some  pecidiar  innate  power,  un- 
limited by  matter,  and  altogether  independent  of  structure  and 
organisation.  The  comparison  of  life  to  a  flame  is  probably  as 
early  as  any  thought  about  life  at  all.  And  so  long  as  light  and 
heat  were  thought  to  be  inherent  qualities  of  certain  material 
which  perished  utterly  in  their  production,  it  is  not  strange  that 
life  also  should  have  been  reckoned  some  strange  spirit,  pent  up 
in  the  germ,  expending  itself  in  growth  and  development,  and 
finally  declining  and  perishing  with  the  body  which  it  had  in- 
habited. 

With  the  recognition,  however,  of  a  distinct  correlation 
between  the  physical  forces,  came  as  a  natural  consequence  a 
revolution  of  the  commonly  accepted  theories  concerning  life  also. 

*'  This  chapter  is  a  reprint,  with  some  verbal  alterations,  of  an  essay  con* 
tributed  by  the  Editor  to  St,  Jiartholatnew's  BospUal  Reports,  1867. 
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The  dictam,  ao  long  accepted,  that  life  was  easentiallj  independent 
of  physical  force  began  to  be  questioned. 

As  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of  life  that 
shall  be  short,  comprehensive,  and  intelligible,  it  will  be  best, 
perhaps,  to  take  its  diief  manifestations,  and  see  how  far  these 
seem  to  be  dependent  on  other  forces  in  nature^  and  how  con- 
nected with  them. 

Life  manifests  itself  bj  birth,  growth,  development,  decline  and 
death ;  and  an  idea  of  life  will  most  naturally  arise  by  taking 
these  events  in  succession,  and  studying  them  individually,  and 
in  relation  to  each  other. 

When  the  embryo  in  a  seed  awakes  from  that  state,  neither 
life  nor  death,  which  is  called  dormant  vitality,  and,  bursting 
its  envelopes,  begins  to  grow  up  and  develope,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  a  birth.  And  so,  when  the  chick  escapes  from 
the  egg,  and  when  any  living  form  is,  as  the  phraBe  goes, 
brought  into  the  world.  In  each  case,  however,  birth  is  not 
the  beginning  of  life,  but  only  the  continuation  of  it  imder 
different  conditions.  To  understand  the  beginning  of  life  in 
any  individual,  whether  plant  or  animal,  existence  must  be 
traced  somewhat  further  back,  and  in  this  way  an  idea  gained 
oonceming  the  nature  of  the  germ,  the  development  of  which  is 
to  issue  in  birth. 

The  germ  may  be  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  parent  which 
is  set  apart  with  power  to  grow  up  into  the  likeness  of  the 
being  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

The  manner  in  which  the  germ  is  separated  from  the  parent 
does  not  here  concern  us.  It  belongs  to  the  special  subject  of 
generation.  Neither  need  we  consider  apart  from  others  those 
modes  of  propagation,  as  fission  and  gemmation,  which  differ 
more  apparently  than  really  from  the  ordinary  process  typified  in 
the  formation  of  the  seed  or  ovum.  In  eveiy  case  alike,  a  new 
individual  plant  or  animal  is  a  portion  oPits  parent ;  it  may  be 
a  mere  outgrowth  or  bud,  which,  if  separated,  can  maintain  an 
independent  existence ;  it  may  be  not  an  outgrowth  but  simply 
a  portion  of  the  parent's  structure,  which  has  been  naturally  or 
artificially  cut  off,  as  in  the  spontaneous  or  artificial  cleaving  of 
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a  polype ;  it  maj  be  the  embryo  of  a  seed  or  oviim,  as  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  process  of  multiplication  of  different  organs 
has  reached  the  point  of  separation  of  the  individual  more  or  less 
completely  into  two  sexes,  the  mutual  conjugation  of  a  portion 
of  each  of  which,  the  sperm-cell  and  the  germ-cell,  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  new  being.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
regard  the  coi\jugation  of  the  two  sexes  as  necessary  for  what 
is  called  generation,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  only 
gradually  in  the  upward  progress  of  development  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  that  those  portions  of  organised 
matter  which  are  to  produce  new  beings  are  allotted  to  two 
separate  individuals.  In  the  least  developed  forms  of  life, 
almost  any  part  of  the  body  is  capable  of  assuming  the  characters 
of  a  separate  individual ;  and  propagation,  therefore,  occurs  by 
fission  or  gemmation  in  some  form  or  other.  Then,  in  beings  a 
little  higher  in  rank,  only  a  special  part  of  the  body  can  become 
a  separate  being,  and  only  by  conjugation  with  another  special 
p£u:t.  Still,  there  is  but  one  parent ;  and  this  hermaphrodite- 
form  of  generation  is  the  rule  in  the  vegetable  and  least 
developed  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom.  At  last,  in  all 
animals  but  the  lowest,  and  in  some  plants,  the  portions  of 
organised  structure  specialised  for  development  after  their 
mutual  union  into  a  new  individual,  are  found  on  two  distinct 
beings,  which  we  call  respectively  male  and  female. 

The  old  idea  concerning  the  power  of  growth  resident  in  the 
germ  of  the  new  being,  thus  formed  in  various  ways,  was  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  a  store  of  dormant  vitality  was  laid  up 
in  it,  and  that  so  long  as  no  decomposition  ensued,  this  was 
capable  of  manifesting  itself  and  becoming  active  under  the 
influence  of  certain  external  conditions.  Thus,  the  dormant 
ft)rce  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  seed  or  the  egg  was  as- 
sumed to  be  the  primary  agent  in  effecting  development  and 
growtli,  and  to  continue  in  action  during  the  whole  term  of 
life  of  the  living  being,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  which  it  was 
said  to  reside.  The  influence  of  external  forces — heat,  light,  and 
others — ^was  noticed  and  appreciated;  but  these  were  tliought 
to  have  no  other  connection  with  vital  force  than  that  in  some 
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way  or  other  they  called  it  into  action,  and  that  to  some  extent 
it  was  dependent  on  them  for  its  continuance.  They  were  not 
supposed  to  be  correlated  with  it  in  any  other  sense  than  this. 

Now,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  modify  considerably  our 
notions  and  with  them  onr  terms  of  expression,  when  describing 
the  origin  and  birth  of  a  new  being. 

To  take,  as  before,  the  simplest  case — a  seed  or  egg.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  heat,  which  in  conjunction  with  moisture 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  those  changes  which  issue 
in  the  growth  of  a  new  plant  or  animal,  is  not  simply  an  agent 
which  so  stimulates  the  dormant  vitality  in  the  seed  or  egg  as 
to  make  it  cause  growth,  but  it  is  a  force,  which  is  itself 
transformed  into  chemical  and  vital  power.  The  embryo  in 
the  seed  or  egg  is  a  part  which  can  transform  heat  into  vital 
force,  this  term  being  a  convenient  one  wherewith  to  express 
the  power  which  particular  structures  possess  of  growing, 
developing,  and  performing  other  actions  which  we  call  vital.* 
Of  course  the  embryo  can  grow  only  by  taking  up  fresh  material 
and  incorporating  it  with  its  own  structure,  and  therefore  it  is 
surrounded  in  the  seed  or  ovum  with  matter  sufficient  for  nutri- 
tion until  it  can  obtain  fresh  supplies  from  without.  The 
absorption  of  this  nutrient  matter  involves  an  expenditure  of 
force  of  some  kind  or  other,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  the  raising 
of  simple  to  more  complicated  forms.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
heat  or  some  other  power  before  the  embryo  can  exhibit  any 
sign  of  life.  It  would  be  quite  as  impossible  for  the  germ  to 
begin  life  without  external  force  as  without  a  supply  of  nutrient 
matter.  Without  the  force  wherewith  to  take  it,  the  matter 
would  be  useless.  The  heat,  therefore,  which  in  conjunction  with 
moisture  is  necessary  for  the  beginning  of  life,  is  partly  expended 
as  chemical  power,  which  causes  certain  modifications  in  the 
nutrient  material  surrounding  the  embryo,  e.g.,  the  transforma- 
tion of  starch  into  sugar  in  the  act  of  germination ;  partly,  it  is 

•  The  tcnn  "vital  force"  is  here  employed  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  "Whether 
it  is  strictly  admissible  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

The  general  term  force  is  used  as  synonymous  with  what  is  now  often 
termed  energy. 
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transformed  by  the  germ  itself  into  vital  foroe,  whereby  the 
germ  is  enabled  to  take  up  the  nutrient  material  presented  to  it, 
and  arrange  it  in  forms  characterLstic  of  life.  Thus  the  force  is 
expended,  and  thus  life  begins — when  a  particle  of  organised 
matter,  which  has  itself  been  produced  bj  the  agency  of  life, 
begins  to  transform  external  force  into  vital  force,  or  in  other 
words  into  a  power  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  grow  and  develope. 
This  is  the  true  beginning  of  life.  The  time  of  birth  is  but  a 
particular  period  in  the  process  of  development  at  which  the 
germ,  having  arrived  at  a  fit  state  for  a  more  independent 
existence,  steps  forth  into  the  outer  world. 

The  term  '  dormant  vitality,'  must  be  taken  to  mean  simply 
the  existence  of  organized  matter  with  the  capacity  of  transform- 
ing heat  or  other  force  into  vital  or  growing  power,  when  this 
force  is  applied  to  it  under  proper  conditions. 

The  state  of  dormant  vitality  is  like  that  of  an  empty  voltaic 
battery,  or  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  fuel  is  not  yet  lighted. 
In  the  former  case  no  electric  current  passes,  because  no  chemical 
action  is  going  on.  There  is  no  transformation  into  electric  force, 
because  there  is  no  chemical  force  to  be  transformed.  Yet,  we 
do  not  say,  in  this  instance,  that  there  is  a  store  of  electricity 
laid  up  in  a  dormant  state  in  the  battery;  neither  do  we  say  that 
a  store  of  motion  is  laid  up  in  the  steam-engine.  And  there  is 
as  little  reason  for  saying  there  is  a  store  of  vitality  in  a  dormant 
seed  or  ovum. 

Next  to  the  beginning  of  life,  we  have  to  consider  how  far  its 
continuance  by,growth  and  development  is  dependent  on  external 
force  and  to  what  extent  correlated  with  it. 

Mere  growth  is  not  a  special  peculiarity  of  living  beings.  A 
crystal,  if  placed  in  a  proper  solution,  will  increase  in  size  and 
{^reserve  its  own  characteristic  outline ;  and  even  if  it  be  injured, 
the  £aw  can  be  in  part  or  wholly  repaired.  The  manner  of  its 
growth,  however,  is  very  different  iroxa  that  of  a  living  being, 
and  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  the  latter  will  be  made  more 
evident  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  cases.  The  increase  of  a 
crystal  takes  place  simply  by  the  laying  of  material  on  the  sur- 
face only,  and  is  unaccompanied   by   any  interstitial  change. 
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This  is,  however,  but  an  accidental  difference.  A  much  greater 
one  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  with  the  growth  of  a  crystal 
there  is  no  decay  at  the  same  time,  and  proceeding  with  it  side 
by  side.  Smce  there  is  no  life  there  is  no  need  of  death — the 
one  being  a  condition  oonsequeixt  on  the  other.  Daring  the 
whole  life  of  a  living  being,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  unceasing 
change.  At  different  periods  of  existence  the  relation  between 
waste  and  repair  is  of  course  different.  In  early  life  the  addition 
is  greater  than  the  loss,  and  so  there  is  growth ;  the  reconstructed 
part  is  better  than  it  was  before,  and  so  there  is  development. 
In  the  decline  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  the  renewal  is  less  than 
the  destruction,  and  instead  of  development  there  is  degeneration'. 
But  at  no  time  is  there  perfect  rest  or  stability. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  life  consists  in  the 
capability  of  resisting  decay.  Formerly,  when  but  little  or 
nothing  was  known  about  the  laws  which  regulate  the  existence 
of  living  beings,  it  was  reasonable  enough  to  entertain  such  an 
idea ;  and,  indeed,  life  was  thought  to  be,  essentially,  a  myste- 
rious power  counteracting  that  tendency  to  decay  which  is  so 
evident  when  life  has  departed.  Now,  we  know  that  so  far  from 
life  preventing  decomposition,  it  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  it 
for  all  its  manifestations. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident.  Apart  from  the  doctrine 
of  correlation  of  force,  it  is  of  course  plain  that  tissues  which  do 
work  must  sooner  or  later  wear  out  if  not  constantly  supplied 
with  nourishment;  and  the  need  of  a  continual  supply  of  food,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  constant  excretion  of  matter 
which,  having  evidently  discharged  what  was  required  of  it,  was 
fit  only  to  be  cast  out,  taught  this  fact  very  plainly.  But  although, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  dependence  of  vital  power  on  supplies  of 
vaatter  from  without  was  recognised  and  appreciated,  the  tma 
relation  between  the  demand  and  supply  was  not  until  recently 
thoroughly  grasped.  The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  vital 
with  other  forces  was  not  understood. 

To  make  this  more  plain,  it  will  be  well  to  take  an  instance 
of  transformation  of  force  more  commonly  known  and  appre- 
ciated.    In  the   steam  •engine   a  certain   amount  of  force   is 
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exhibited  as  motion,  and  tlie  immediate  agent  in  the  productioii 
of  this  is  steam,  which  again  is  the  result  of  a  certain  expendi- 
ture of  heat.  Thus,  heat  is  in  this  instance  said  to  be  trans- 
formed into  motion,  or,  in  other  langfuage,  one— molecular — 
mode  of  motion,  heat,  is  made  to  express  itself  by  another — 
mechanical — ^mode,  ordinary  movement.  But  the  heat  which 
produced  the  vapour  is  itself  the  product  of  the  combustion  of 
fuel,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  correlated  expression  of  another 
force— chemical,  namely,  that  affinity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
for  oxygen  which  is  satisfied  in  the  act  of  combustion.  Again, 
the  production  of  light  and  heat  by  the  burning  of  coal  and  wood 
is  only  the  giving  out  again  of  that  heat  and  light  of  the  sun 
which  were  used  in  their  production.  For,  as  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  it  is  only  by  means  of  these  solar  forces  that  the  leaves 
of  plants  can  decompose  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  and  thereby  provide 
material  for  the  construction  of  woody  tissue.  Thus,  coal  and 
wood  being  products  of  the  expenditure  of  force,  must  be  taken 
to  represent  a  certain  amount  of  power ;  and,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  must  be  capable  of  yielding,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  just  so  much  as  was  exercised  in  their  for- 
mation. The  amount  of  force  requisite  for  rending  asunder  the 
elements  of  carbonic  acid  is  exactly  that  amount  which  will 
again  be  manifested  when  they  clash  together  again. 

The  sun,  then,  really,  is  the  prime  agent  in  the  movement  of 
the  steam-engine,  as  it  is  indeed  in  the  production  of  nearly  all 
the  power  manifested  on  this  globe.  In  this  particular  instance, 
speaking  roughly,  its  light  and  heat  are  manifested  successively 
as  vital  and  chemical  force  in  the  growth  of  plants,  as  heat  and 
light  again  in  the  burning  fuel,  and  lastly  by  the  piston  and 
wheels  of  the  engine  as  motive  power.  We  may  use  the  term 
transformation  of  force  if  we  will,  or  say  that  throughout  the 
cycle  of  changes  there  is  but  once  force  variously  manifesting 
itself.  It  matters  not,  so  that  we  keep  clearly  in  view  the  notion 
that  all  force,  so  far  at  least  as  our  present  knowledge  extends, 
is  but  a  representative,  it  may  be  in  the  same  form  or  another, 
of  some  previous  force,  and  incapable  like  matter  of  being 
created  afresh,  except  by  the  Creator.     Much  of  our  knowledge 
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on  this  subject  is  of  course  confined  to  ideas  and  governed  by 
the  words  with  which  we  are  compelled  to  express  them,  rather 
than  to  actual  things  or  facts ;  and  probably  the  term  force  will 
soon  lose  the  signification  which  we  now  attach  to  it.  What  is 
now  known,  however,  about  the  relation  of  one  force  to  another, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete  destruction  of  old  ideas ;  and, 
therefore,  in  applying  the  examples  of  transformation  of  physical 
force  to  the  .explanation  of  vital  phenomena,  we  are  compelled 
still  to  use  a  vocabulaiy  which  was  framed  for  expressing  many 
notions  now  obsolete. 

The  dependence  of  the  lowest  kind  of  vital  existence  on  ex- 
ternal force,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  used  as  a  means 
whereby  life  is  manifested,  have  been  incidentally  referred  to 
more  than  once  when  describing  the  origin  of  vegetable  tissues. 
The  main  functions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  construction, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  race ;  and  the  use  which  is  made 
of  external  physical  force  is  more  simple  than  in  animals.  The 
transformation  indeed  which  is  effected,  while  much  less 
mysterious  than  in  the  latter  instance,  forms  an  interesting 
link  between  animal  and  crystalline  growth. 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  or  ammonia  by  the  leaves 
of  plants  may  be  compared  to  that  of  water  by  a  galvanic  current. 
In  both  cases  a  force  is  applied  through  a  special  material 
medium,  and  the  result  is  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  which 
each  compound  is  formed.  On  the  return  of  the  elements  to 
their  original  state  of  union,  there  will  be  the  return  also  in 
some  form  or  other  of  the  force  which  was  used  to  separate 
them.  Vegetable  growth,  moreover,  with  which  we  are  now 
specially  concerned,  resembles  somewhat  the  increase  of  un- 
organised matter.  The  accidental  difference  of  its  being  in  one 
case  superficial,  and  in  the  other  interstitial,  is  but  little  marked 
in  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  the  more  permanent  parts  of  vege- 
table tissues.  The  layers  of  lignine  are  in  their  arrangement 
nearly  as  simple  as  those  of  a  crystal,  and  almost  or  quite  as 
lifeless.  After  their  deposition,  moreover,  they  imdergo  no 
further  change  than  that  caused  by  the  addition  of  fresh  matter, 
and  hence  they  are  not  instances  of  that  ceaseless  waste  €uid 
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repair  wbich  have  been  referred  to  as  ao  characteristic  of  the 
higher  forms  of  living  tissue.  There  is,  however,  no  contra^ 
diction  here  of  the  axiom,  that  where  there  is  life  there  is 
constant  change.  Those  parts  of  a  vegetable  organism  in  which 
active  life  is  going  on  are  subject,  like  the  tissues  of  animals, 
to  constant  destruction  and  renewal.  But,  in  the  more  per- 
manent parts,  life  ceases  with  deposition  and  construction. 
Addition  of  fresh  matter  maj  occur,  and  so  may  decay  also  of 
that  which  is  already  laid  down,  but  the  two  processes  are  not 
related  to  each  other,  and  not,  as  in  living  parts,  inter-dependent. 
Hence  the  change  is  not  f^  vital  one. 

The  acquirement  in  growth,  moreover,  of  a  definite  shape  in 
the  case  of  a  tree,  is  no  more  admirable  or  mysterious  than  the 
production  of  a  crystal.  That  chloride  of  sodium  should  naturally 
assume  the  form  of  a  cube  is  as  inexplicable  as  that  an  acorn 
should  grow  into  an  oak,  or  an  ovum  into  a  man.  When  we 
learn  the  cause  in  the  one  case,  we  shall  probably  in  the  other 
also. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  products  of  life's  more 
simple  forms  that  need  make  us  start  at  the  notion  of  their 
being  the  products  of  only  a  special  transformation  of  ordinary 
physical  force.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  animals  obey  the  same  general  laws  that  govern 
the  formation  of  plants.  The  connecting  links  between  them 
are  too  numerous  for  the  acceptance  of  any  other  supposition. 
Both  kingdoms  alike  are  expressions  of  vital  force,  which  is 
itself  but  a  term  for  a  special  transformation  of  ordinary  physical 
force.  The  mode  of  the  transformation  is,  indeed,  mysterious, 
but  so  is  that  of  heat  into  light,  or  of  either  into  mechanical 
motion  or  chemical  affinity.  All  forms  of  life  are  as  absolutely 
dependent  on  external  physical  force  as  a  fire  is  dependent  for 
its  continuance  on  a  supply  of  &el ;  and  there  is  as  much  reason 
to  be  certain  that  vital  force  is  an  expression  or  representation 
of  the  physical  forces,  especially  heat  and  light,  as  that  these 
are  the  correlates  of  some  force  or  other  which  has  acted  or  is 
acting  on  the  substances  which,  as  we  say,  produce  them. 

In  the  tissues  of  plants,  as  just  said,  there  is  but  little  change, 
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except  such  as  is  produced  by  additions  of  fresh  matter.  That 
which  is  once  deposited  alters  but  little;  or,  if  the  part  be 
transient  and  easily  perishable,  the  alteration  is  only  or  chiefly 
one  produced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  decay.  Little  or  no 
force  is  manifested ;  or,  if  it  be,  it  is  only  the  heat  of  the  slow 
oxidation  whereby  the  structure  again  retiims  to  inorganic 
shape.  There  is  no  special  transformation  of  force  to  which 
the  term  yital  can  be  applied.  With  construction  the  chief 
end  of  vegetable  existence  has  been  attained,  and  the  tissue 
formed  represents  a  store  of  force  to  be  used,  but  not  by  the 
being  which  laid  it  up.  The  labours  of  the  vegetable  world 
are  not  for  itself  but  for  animals.  The  power  laid  up  by 
the  one  is  spent  by  the  other.  Hence  the  reason  that  the 
constant  change,  which  is  so  great  a  character  of  life,  is 
comparatively  but  little  marked  in  plants.  It  is  present,  but 
only  in  Hving  portions  of  the  organism,  and  in  these  it  is  but 
limited.  In  a  tree  the  greater  part  of  the  tissues  may  be 
considered  dead;  the  only  change  they  suffer  ia  that  fresh 
matter  is  piled  on  to  them.  They  are  not  the  seat  of  any 
transformation  of  force,  and  therefore,  although  their  existence 
is  the  result  of  living  action,  they  do  not  themselves  live. 
Force  is,  so  to  speak,  laid  up  in  them,  but  they  do  not  them- 
selves spend  it.  Those  portions  of  a  vegetable  organism  which 
are  doing  active  vital  work — which  are  using  the  sun's  light 
and  heat,  as  a  means  whereby  to  prepare  building  material, 
are,  however,  the  seat  of  unceasing  change.  Their  existence  as 
living  tissue  depends  upon  this  fact — upon  their  capability  of 
perishing  and  being  renewed. 

And  this  leads  to  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  constant  change  which  occurs  in  the  living  parts 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  which  is  so  invariable  an  accom- 
paniment of  life,  that  we  refuse  the  title  of  ''living''  to  parts 
not  attended  by  it?  It  is  because  all  manifestations  of  life 
are  exhibitions  of  power,  and  as  no  power  can  be  originated 
by  us;  as,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of  force, 
all  power  is  but  the  representative  of  some  previous  force  in 
the  same  or  another  form,  so,  for  its  production,  there  must  be 
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expenditure  and  change  somewliere  or  other.  For  the  vital 
actions  of  plants  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  neeurlj  or 
quite  sufficient,  and  there  is  no  need  of  expenditure  of  that 
store  of  force  which  is  laid  up  in  themselves ;  but  with  animals 
the  case  is  different.  They  cannot  directly  transform  the  solar 
forces  into  vital  power,  they  must  seek  it  elsewhere.  The 
great  use  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  therefore  to  store  up 
power  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  used  by  animals ;  that  so, 
when  in  the  bodies  of  the  latter,  vegetable  organised  material 
returns  to  an  inorganic  condition,  it  may  give  out  force  in  such 
a  mcmner  that  it  can  be  transformed  by  animal  tissues,  and 
manifested  variously  by  them  as  vital  power. 

Hence,  then,  we  must  consider  the  waste  and  repair  attendant 
on  living  growth  and  development  as  something  more  than  these 
words,  taken  by  themselves,  imply.  The  waste  is  the  return 
to  a  lower  from  a  higher  form  of  matter;  and,  in  the  fall, 
force  is  manifested.  This  force,  when  specially  transformed  by 
organised  tissues,  we  caU  vitaL  In  the  repair,  force  is  laid  up. 
The  analogy  with  ordinary  transmutations  of  physical  force  is 
perfect.  By  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  a  particular  manner  a 
weight  can  be  raised.  By  its  fall  heat  is  returned.  The 
molecular  motion  is  but  the  expression  in  another  form  of  the 
mechanical.  So  with  life.  There  is  constant  renewal  and  decay, 
because  it  is  only  so  that  vital  activity  can  take  place.  The 
renewal  must  be  something  more  than  replacement,  however,  as 
the  decay  must  be  more  than  simple  mechanical  loss.  The  idea 
of  life  must  include  both  storing  up  of  force,  and  its  transforma- 
tion in  the  expenditure. 

Hence  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  mere  preser- 
vation of  individual  form  under  the  circumstances  of  concurrent 
waste  and  repair,  with  the  essential  nature  of  vitality. 

Life,  in  its  simplest  form,  has  been  happily  expressed  by  Mr. 
Savoiy  as  a  state  of  dynamical  equilibrium,  since  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  features  is  continual  decay,  yet  with  mainte- 
nance of  the  individual  by  equally  constant  repair.  Since,  then, 
in  the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  there  is  ceaseless  change, 
it  is  not  static  equilibrium  but  dynamical. 
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Care  mnst  be  taken,  howeTer,  not  to  accept  tlie  term  in  too 
strict  a  sense,  and  not  to  confound  that  which  is  but  a  neces- 
sary attendant  on  life  with  life  itself.  For,  indeed,  strictly, 
there  is  no  preservation  of  eqmlibrium  during  life.  Each  vital 
act  is  an  advance  towards  death.  We  are  accustomed  to  make 
use  of  the  terms  growth  and  development  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
gress in  one  direction,  and  the  words  decline  and  decay  with  an 
opposite  signification,  as  if,  like  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  there  were 
after  maturity  a  reversal  of  life's  current.  But,  to  use  an  equally 
old  comparison,  life  is  really  a  journey  always  in  one  direction. 
It  is  an  ascent,  more  and  more  gradual  as  the  summit  is  ap- 
proached, so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  develop- 
ment ends  and  decline  begins.  But  the  descent  is  on  the  other 
side.  There  is  no  perfect  equilibrium,  no  halting,  no  turning 
back. 

The  term,  therefore,  must  be  used  with  only  a  limited  signi- 
fication. There  is  preservation  of  the  individual,  yet,  although 
it  may  seem  a  paradox,  not  of  the  same  individual.  A  man  at 
one  period  of  his  life  may  retain  not  a  particle  of  the  matter  of 
which  formerly  he  was  composed.  The  preservation  of  a  living 
being  during  growth  and  development  is  more  comparable, 
indeed,  to  that  of  a  nation,  than  of  an  individual  as  the  term  is 
popularly  understood.  The  elements  of  which  it  is  made  up 
fulfil  a  certain  work  the  traditions  of  which  were  handed  down 
from  their  predecessors,  and  then  pass  away,  leaving  the  same 
legacy  to  those  that  follow  them.  The  individuality  is  preserved, 
but,  like  all  things  handed  down  by  tradition,  its  fashion  changes, 
until  at  last,  perhaps,  scarce  any  Hkeness  to  the  original  can  be 
discovered.  Or,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  alterations  by  time 
are  so  small  that  we  wonder,  not  at  the  change,  but  the  want  of 
it.  Yet,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  individuality  is  preserved,  not 
by  the  same  individual  elements  throughout,  but  by  a  succession 
of  them. 

Again,  concurrent  waste  and  repair  do  not  imply  of  necessity 
the  existence  of  life.  It  is  true  that  living  beings  are  the  chit^f 
instances  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  these  things.  But 
this  happens  only  because    the    conditions  under  which  the 
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functions  of  life  are  discharged  are  the  principal  examples  of  the 
necessity  for  this  unceasing  and  mingled  destruction  and  renewal. 
Thej  are  the  chief,  but  not  the  only  instances  of  this  curious 
conjunction. 

A  theoretical  case  will  make  this  plain.  Suppose  an  instance 
of  some  permanent  structure,  say  a  marble  statue.  If  we  imagine 
it  to  be  placed  under  some  external  conditions  by  which  each 
particle  of  its  substance  should  waste  and  be  replaced,  yet  with 
maintenance  of  its  original  size  and  shape,  we  obtain  no  idea  of 
life.  There  is  waste  and  renewal,  with  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual form,  but  no  vitality.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  With 
the  waste  of  a  substance  like  carbonate  of  calcium  whose  attrac- 
tions are  satisfied,  there  would  be  no  evolution  of  force ;  and 
even  if  there  were,  no  structure  is  present  with  the  power  to 
transform  or  manifest  anew  any  power  which  might  be  evolved. 
With  the  repair,  likewise,  there  would  be  no  storing  of  force.* 
The  part  used  to  make  good  the  loss  is  not  different  from  that 
which  disappeared.  There  is  therefore  neither  storing  of  force, 
nor  its  transformation,  nor  its  expenditure ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  life. 

But  real  examples  of  the  preservation  of  an  individual  sub- 
stance, under  the  circumstances  of  constant  loss  and  renewal, 
may  be  found,  yet  without  any  semblance  in  them  of  life. 

Chemistry,  perhaps,  affords  some  of  the  neatest  and  best 
examples  of  this.  One,  suggested  by  Mr.  Shepard,  seems  par- 
ticularly apposite.  It  is  the  case  of  trioxide  of  nitrogen  (N,  O3) 
in  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  from  which  this 
acid  is  obtained  is  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  addition  of  an 
equivalent  of  oxygen  is  all  that  is  required.  Sulphurous  acid 
gas,  however,  cannot  take  the  necessary  oxygen  directly  from  the 
atmosphere,  but  it  can  abstract  it  from  trioxide  of  nitrogen  (N,  O3), 
when  the  two  gases  are  mingled.  The  trioxide,  accordingly,  by 
continually  giving  up  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  an  equivalent 
of  sidphurous  acid,  causes  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  retains  its  composition  by  continually  absorbing 
a  fresh  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  this  instance,  then,  there  is  constant  waste  and  repair,  yet 
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vithont  life.  And  here  an  objection  cannot  be  raised,  as  it  might 
be  to  the  preceding  example,  that  both  the  destruction  and  repair 
come  from  without,  and  are  not  dependent  on  any  inherent 
qualities  of  the  substance  with  which  they  have  to  do.  The 
waste  and  renewal  in  the  last-named  example  are  strictly  depen- 
dent on  the  qualities  of  the  chemical  compound  which  is  subject 
to  them.  It  has  but  to  be  placed  in  appropriate  conditions,  and 
destruction  and  repair  will  continue  indefinitely.  Force,  too,  is 
maiufested,  but  there  is  nothing  present  which  can  transform 
it  into  vital  shape,  and  so  there  is  no  life. 

Hence,  our  notion  of  the  constant  decay  which,  together  with 
repair,  takes  place  throughout  life,  must  be  not  confined  to  any 
simply  mechanical  act.  It  must  include  the  idea,  as  before  said, 
of  layiDg  up  of  force,  and  its  expenditure — ^its  transformation 
too,  in  the  act  of  being  expended. 

The  growth,  then,  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  implies  the 

expenditure  of  physical  force  by  organised  tissue,  as  a  means 

whereby  fresh  matter  is  added  to  and  incorporated  with  that 

already  existing.     In  the  case  of  the  plant  the  force  used,  trans- 

formed,  and  stored  up,  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  external 

sources;  the  material  used  is  inorganic.     The  result  is  a  tissue 

which  is  not  intended  for  expenditure  by  the  individual  which 

has  accumulated  it.     The  force  expended  in  growth  by  animals, 

on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  without. 

For  them  a  supply  of  force  is  necessary  in  the  shape  of  food 

derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Part 

of  this  force-containing  food  ils  expended  as  fuel  for  the  production 

of  power;  and  the  latter  is  used  as  a  means   wherewith  to 

elaborate  another  portion  of  the  food,   and  incorporate  it  as 

miitoaI  structure.     Unlike  vegetable  structure,  however,  animal 

tissues  are  the  seat  of  constant  change,  because  their  object  is 

not  the  storing  up  of  power,  but  its  expenditure ;  so  there  must 

be  constant  waste ;  and  if  this  happen,  then  for  the  continuance 

of  life*  there  must  be  equally  constant  repair.     But,  as  before 

said,  in  early  life  the  repair  surpasses  the  loss,  and  so  there  is 

growth.     The  part  repaired  is  better  than  before  the  loss,  and 

thus  there  is  development. 

o  2 
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The  definite  limit  which  has  been  imposed  on  the  duration  of 
life  has  been  already  incidentally  referred  to.  Like  birth,  growth, 
and  development,  it  belongs  essentially  to  living  beings  only. 
Dead  structures  and  those  which  have  never  lived  are  subject  to 
change  and  destruction,  but  decay  in  them  is  uncertain  in  its 
beginning  and  continuance.  It  depends  almost  entirely  on 
external  conditions,  and  differs  altogether  from  the  decline  of 
life.  The  decline  and  death  of  living  beings  are  as  definite  in 
tlieir  occurrence  as  growth  and  development.  Like  these  they 
may  be  hastened  or  stayed,  especially  in  the  lower  forms  of  life* 
by  various  influences  from  without ;  but  the  putting  off  of  decline 
must  be  the  putting  oS  also  of  so  much  life ;  and,  apart  from 
disease,  the  reverse  is  true  also.  A  living  being  starts  on  its 
career  with  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do — ^various  infinitely 
in  different  individuals,  but  for  each  well-defined.  In  the  lowest 
members  of  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  the  progress 
of  life  in  any  given  time  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  on 
external  circumstances ;  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  almost  as  if 
these  lowly  formed  organisms  were  but  the  sport  of  the  surround- 
ing elements.  But  it  is  only  so  in  appearance,  not  in  reality. 
Each  act  of  their  life  is  so  much  expended  of  the  time  and  work 
allotted  to  them ;  and  if,  from  absence  of  those  surrounding 
conditions  imder  which  alone  life  is  possible,  their  vitality  is 
stayed  for  a  time,  it  again  proceeds  on  the  renewal  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions,  from  that  point  which  it  had  already  attained. 
The  amount  of  life  to  be  manifested  by  any  given  individual  is 
the  same,  whether  it  take  a  day  or  a  year  for  its  expenditure. 
Life  may  be  of  course  at  any  moment  interrupted  altogether  by 
disease  and  death.  But  supposing  it,  in  any  individual  organ- 
ism, to  run  its  natural  course,  it  will  attain  but  the  same  goal, 
whatever  be  its  rate  of  movement.  Decline  and  death,  therefore, 
are  but  the  natural  terminations  of  life ;  they  form  part  of  the 
conditions  on  which  vital  action  begins ;  they  are  the  end 
towards  which  it  naturally  tends.  Death,  not  by  disease  or 
injury,  is  not  so  much  a  violent  interruption  of  the  course  of 
life,  as  the  attainment  of  a  distant  object  which  was  in  view  from 
tlie  commencement. 
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In  the  period  of  decline,  as  during  growth,  life  consists  in 
continued  manifestations  of  transformed  physical  force ;  and  there 
is  of  necessity  the  same  series  of  changes  by  which  the  individual, 
though  bit  by  bit  perishing,  yet  by  constant  renewal  retains  its 
entity.  The  difference,  as  has  been  more  than  once  said,  is  in 
the  comparatiTe  extent  of  the  loss  and  reproduction.  In  decline 
there  is  not  perfect  replacement  of  that  which  is  lost.  Repair 
becomes  less  and  less  perfect.  It  does  not  of  necessity  happen 
that  there  is  any  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  material  added  in  the 
place  of  that  which  disappears.  But  although  the  quantity  may 
not  be  lessened,  and  may  indeed  absolutely  increase,  it  is  not  perfect 
as  material  for  repair,  and  although  there  may  be  no  wasting, 
there  is  degeneration. 

No  definite  period  can  be  assigned  as  existing  between  the  end 
of  development  and  the  beginning  of  decline,  and  chiefly  because 
the  two  processes  go  on  side  by  side  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  org^anism.  The  transition  as  a  whole  is  therefore  too 
gradual  for  appreciation.  But,  after  some  time,  aU  parts  alike 
share  in  the  tendency  to  degeneration ;  until  at  length,  being  no 
longer  able  to  subdue  external  force  to  vital  shape,  they  die ;  and 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  simply  employ  what 
remnant  of  power,  in  the  shape  of  chemical  affinity,  is  stiU  left 
in  them,  as  a  means  whereby  they  may  go  back  to  the  inorganic 
world.  Of  course  the  same  process  happens  constantly  during 
life;  but  in  death  the  place  of  the  departing  elements  is  not 
taken  by  others. 

Here,  then,  a  sharp  boundary  line  is  drawn  where  one  kind 
of  action  stops  and  the  other  begins;  where  physical  force 
ceases  to  be  manifested  except  as  physical  force,  and  where  no 
further  vital  transformation  takes  place,  or  can  in  the  body  ever 
do  so.  For  the  notion  of  death  must  include  the.  idea  of 
impossibility  of  revival,  as  a  distinction  from  that  state  of  what 
is  called  "dormant  vitality,"  In  which,  although  there  is  no  Hfe, 
there  is  capabiHty  of  Hving.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  the  effect  of  appliance  of  external  force  in  the 
two  cases.  Take,  for  examples,  the  fertile  but  not  yet  living 
^ggi  A^d  the  barren  or  dead  one.     Every  application  of  force  to 
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the  one  must  excite  moYement  in  the  direction  of  development ; 
the  force,  if  used  at  aU,  is  transformed  by  the  germ  into  vital 
energy,  or  the  power  by  which  it  can  gather  up  and  elaborate 
the  materials  for  Nutrition  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Hence 
its  freedom  throughout  the  brooding  time  from  putrefaction.  In 
the  other  instance,  the  appliance  of  force  excites  only  degenera- 
tion ;  if  transformed  at  all,  it  is  only  into  chemical  force,  whereby 
the  progress  of  destruction  is  hastened ;  hence  it  soon  rots.  To 
the  one,  heat  is  the  signal  for  development,  to  the  other  for  decay. 
By  one  it  is  taken  up  and  manifested  anew,  and  in  a  higher  form; 
to  the  other  it  gives  the  impetus  for  a  stiU  quicker  faU. 

Life,  then,  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  but  a  special  manifes- 
tation of  transformed  force.  "  But  if  this  be  so,"  it  may  be  said 
— ''  if  the  resemblance  of  life  to  other  forces  be  great,  are  not  the 
differences  stiU  grater  ?'' 

At  the  first  glance,  the  distinctions  between  living  organised 
tissue  and  inorganic  matter  seem  so  great  that  the  difficulty  is  in 
finding  a  likeness.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  wide 
differences  in  both  outward  configuration  and  intimate  composi- 
tion have  been  mainly  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  life  to  a  place  among  other  forces.  And 
reasonably  enough.  For  the  notion  that  a  plant  or  an  animal 
can  have  any  kind  of  relationship  in  the  discharge  of  its  func- 
tions to  a  galvanic  battery  or  a  steam  engine  is  sufficiently 
startling  to  the  most  credulous.  But  so  it  has  been  proved 
to  be. 

Among  the  distinctions  between  Hving  and  inorganic  matter, 
that  which  includes  differences  in  structure  and  proximate 
chemical  composition  has  been  always  reckoned  a  great  one. 
The  very  terms  organic  and  inorganic  were,  imtil  quite  reoently, 
almost  s^onymous  with  those  which  implied  the  influence  of  life 
and  the  want  of  it.  The  science  of  chemistry,  however,  is  a 
great  leveller  of  artificial  distinctions ;  and  many  organic  sub- 
stances which,  it  was  supposed,  could  not  be  formed  without  the 
agency  of  life  are  now  made  directly  from  inorg^ic  material. 
The  number  of  organic  substances  so  formed  artificially  is 
constantly  increasing;  and  there  seems  to   be  no  reason   for 
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doubtmg  that  all  organic  substances,  even  such  as  albumin, 
gelatin,  and  the  like,  will  be  ultimately  produced  without  the 
intermediation  of  living  structure. 

The  formation  of  the  latter,  such  an  organised  structure  for 
instance  as  a  cell  or  a  muscular  fibre,  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether. There  is  at  present  no  reason  for  believing  that  such 
wiU  ever  be  formed  by  artificial  means ;  and,  therefore,  among 
the  peculiarities  of  living  force-transforming  agents,  must  be 
reckoned  as  a  great  and  essential  one,  a  special  intimate 
structure,  apart  from  mere  ultimate  or  proximate  chemical  com- 
position, to  which  there  is  no  close  likeness  in  any  artificial 
apparatus,  even  the  most  complicated.  This  is  the  real  distinc- 
tion, as  regards  composition,  between  a  living  tissue  and  an 
inorganic  machine ;  namely,  the  difference  between  the  structural 
arrangement  by  which  force  is  transformed  and  manifested 
anew.  The  fact  that  one  agent  for  transforming  force  is  made 
of  albumen  or  the  like,  and  another  of  zinc  or  iron,  is  a  great 
distraction,  but  not  so  essential  or  fundamental  an  one  as  the 
difference  in  mechanical  structure  and  arrangement. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  difference  between  what  may  be 
called  the  transformation-products  of  living  tissue,  and  of  an 
artificial  machine,  it  will  be  well  to  take  one  of  the  simple 
cases  first — ^the  production  of  mechanical  motion ;  and  especially 
because  it  is  so  common  in  both. 

In  one  we  can  trace  the  transformation.  We  know,  as  a  fact, 
that  heat  produces  expansion  (steam),  and  by  constructing  an 
apparatus  which  provides  for  the  application  of  the  expansive 
power  in  opposite  directions  alternately,  or  by  alternating  con- 
traction with  expansion,  we  are  able  to  produce  motion  so  as  to 
subserve  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes.  For  the  continuance 
of  the  motion  there  must  be  a  constant  supply  of  heat,  and 
therefore  of  fuel.  « 

In  the  production  of  mechanical  motion  by  the  alternate 
contractioBS  of  muscular  fibres  we  cannot  trace  the  transforma- 
tion of  force  at  all.  We  know  that  the  constant  supply  of  force 
is  as  necessary  in  this  instance  as  in  the  other ;  and  that  the 
food  which  an  animal  absorbs  is  as  necessary  as  the  fuel  in  the 
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former  case,  and  is  analogous  with  it  in  function.  In  what 
exact  relation,  however,  the  latent  force  in  the  food  stands  to  the 
movement  in  the  fibre,  we  are  at  present  quite  ignorant.  That 
in  some  way  or  other,  however,  the  transformation  occurs,  we 
may  feel  quite  certain. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  the  two  exhibitions  of 
force  which  must  be  noticed.  It  has  been  universally  believed, 
almost  up  to  the  present  time,  that  in  the  production  of  living 
force  the  result  is  obtained  by  an  exactly  corresponding  waste 
of  the  tissue  which  produces  it ;  that,  for  instance,  the  power 
of  each  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
force  produced  by  the  more  or  less  complete  descent  of  so  much 
muscular  substance  to  inorganic,  or  less  complex  organic  shape ; 
in  other  words, — ^that  the  immediate  fuel  which  an  animal  re- 
quires for  the  production  of  force  is  derived  from  its  own  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  the  food  taken  must  first  be  appropriated  by, 
and  enter  into  the  very  formation  of  living  tissue  before  its  latent 
force  can  be  transformed  and  manifested  as  vital  power.  And 
here,  it  might  be  said,  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  living 
structure  and  a  simply  mechanical  arrangement  such  as  that 
which  has  been  used  for  comparison ;  the  fuel  which  is  analogous 
to  the  food  of  a  plant  or  animal  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  first  form  part  of  the  machine  which  transforms  its  latent 
energy  into  another  variety  of  power. 

We  are  not,  at  present,  in  a  position  to  deny  that  this  is  a 
real  and  great  distinction  between  the  two  cases ;  but  modem 
investigations  in  more  than  one  direction  lead  to  the  belief  that 
we  must  hesitate  before  allowing  such  a  difference  to  be  an 
universal  or  essential  one.  The  experiments  referred  to  seem 
conclusive  in  regard  to  the  production  of  muscular  power  in 
greater  amount  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  products  of 
muscular  waste  excreted ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  justice,  that 
there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  supposed  occurrence  of 
transformation  of  force,  apart  from  equivalent  nutrition  and  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  the  transforming  agent.  Argument  from 
analogy,  indeed,  would  be  in  favour  of  the  more  recent  theory  as 
the  likelier  of  the  two. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  investigations  concerning  the 
relation  of  waste  of  living  tissue  to  the  production  of  power, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course^  that  the  changes  in  any  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  vital  action  must  be  considerable,  not  only 
£rom  what  may  be  called  ''  wear  and  tear,"  but,  also,  on  account 
of  the  great  instability  of  all  organised  structures.  Between 
such  waste  as  this,  however,  and  that  of  an  inorganic  machine 
there  is  only  the  difference  in  degree,  arising  necessarily  from 
diversity  of  structure,  of  elemental  arrangement,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  repair  in  the  two  cases  is  differcDt.  The  capability  of 
Teoonstruction  in  a  living  body  is  an  inherent  quality  hke  that 
which  causes  growth  in  a  special  shape  or  to  a  certain  degree. 
At  present  we  know  nothing  reaUy  of  its  nature,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  express  the  fact  of  its  existence  by  such 
terms  as  '*  inherent  power,"  "  individual  endowment,"  and  the 
like,  and  wait  for  more  fEicts  which  may  ultimately  explain  it. 
This  special  quality  is  not  indeed  one  of  living  things  alone. 
The  repair  of  a  crystal  in  definite  shape  is  equally  an  '*  indi- 
vidual endowment,"  or  "  inherent  peculiarity,"  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  equally  ignorant.  In  the  case,  however,  of  an 
inorganic  machine  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  not  even  as  in  a 
crystal.  Faults  of  structure  must  be  repaired  by  some  means 
entirely  from  without.  And  as  our  notion  of  a  living  being, 
say  a  horse,  would  be  entirely  altered  if  flaws  in  his  composition 
were  repaired  by  external  means  only;  so,  in  like  manner, 
would  our  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  steam  engine  be  completely 
changed  had  it  the  power  of  absorbing  and  using  part  of  its 
fuel  as  matter  wherewith  to  repair  any  ordinary  injury  it  might 
sustain. 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  such  an  act  as  recon- 
struction which  causes  it  to  be  said,  with  apparent  reason,  that 
so  long  as  the  term  "  vital  force  "  is  used,  so  long  do  we  beg 
the  question  at  issue — ^What  is  the  nature  of  life?  A  little 
consideration,  however,  will  show  that  the  justice  of  this  criticism 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  woM  "  vital "  is  used.  If 
by  it  we  intend  to  express  an  idea  of  something  which  arises  in 
a  totally  different  manner  from  other  forces —  something  which. 
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we  know  not  how,  depends  on  a  special  innate  quality  of  living 
beings,  and  owns  no  dependence  on  ordinary  physical  force,  but 
is  simply  stimulated  by  it,  and  has  no  correlation  with  it — then, 
indeed,  it  would  be  just  to  say  that  the  whole  matter  is  merely 
shelved  if  we  retain  the  term  "  vital  force." 

But  if  a  distinct  correlation  be  recognised  between  ordinary 
physical  force  and  that  which  in  various  shapes  is  manifested  by 
living  beings ;  if  it  be  granted  that  every  act — say,  for  example, 
of  a  brain  or  muscle^is  the  exactly  correlated  expression  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  force  latent  in  the  food  with  which  an  animal 
is  nourished ;  and  that  the  force  produced  either  in  the  shape  of 
thought  or  movement  is  but  the  transformed  expression  of  external 
force,  and  can  no  more  originate  in  a  living  organ  without 
supplies  of  force  from  without,  than  can  that  organ  itself  be 
formed  or  nourished  without  supplies  of  matter ; — ^if  these  facts 
be  recognised,  then  the  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  a  living  being  is  not  of  very  much  consequence. 
We  have  as  much  right  to  use  the  term  "  vital"  as  the  words, 
galvanic  and  chemical.  AU  alike  are  but  the  expressions  of  our 
ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  that  power  of  which  aU  that 
we  call  "  forces  **  are  various  manifestations.  The  difference  is  in 
the  apparatus  by  which  the  force  is  transformed. 

It  is  with  this  meaning  that,  for  the  present,  the  term  '  vital 
force  '  may  still  be  retained  when  we  wish  shortly  to  name  that 
combination  of  energies  which  we  call  life.  For,  exult  as  we 
may  at  the  discovery  of  the  transformation  of  physical  force  into 
vital  action,  we  must  acknowledge  not  only  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  slight  details,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  process 
by  which  the  transformation  is  effected ;  but,  as  well,  that  the 
result  is  in  many  ways  altogether  different  from  that  of  any 
other  force  with  w?iich  we  are  acquainted. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  in  what  respects,  exactly,  vital  force 
differs  from  any  other.  For  while  some  of  its  manifestations 
are  identical  with  ordinary  physical  force,  others  have  no 
parallel  whatsoever.  And  it  is  this  mixed  nature  which  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  define  life,  and,  like  a  Will-o'- 
the-wisp,   has   led   us   floundering  on  through   one   definition^ 
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after  another  only  to  escape  our  grasp  and  show  our  impotence 
to  seize  it. 

In  examining,  therefore,  the  distinctions  between  the  products 
of  transformations  by  a  living  and  by  an  inorganic  machine,  we 
have  first  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  while  in  some  cases  the 
difference  is  so  fednt  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible,  in 
others  there  seems  not  a  trace  of  resemblance  to  be  discovered. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  life's  manifestations — ^birth,  growth, 
development,  and  decline — ^the  differences  which  exist  between 
them  and  other  processes  more  or  less  resembling  them,  but  not 
dependent  on  life,  have  been  already  briefly  considered  and  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  sum  up  very 
shortly  the  particulars  in  which  life  as  a  manifestation  of  force 
differs  from  all  others. 

The  mere  acquirement  of  a  certain  shape  by  growth  is  not  a 
peculiarity  of  life.  But  the  power  of  developing  into  so  composite 
a  mass  even  as  a  vegetable  cell  is  a  property  possessed  by  an 
organised  being  only.  In  the  increase  of  inorganic  matter  there 
18  no  development.  The  minutest  crystal  of  any  given  salt  has 
exactly  the  same  shape  and  intimate  structure  as  the  largest. 
With  the  growth  there  is  no  development.  There  is  increase  of 
size  with  retention  of  the  original  shape,  but  nothing  more.  And 
if  we  consider  the  matter  a  little  we  shall  see  a  reason  for  this. 
In  all  force-transformers,  whether  living  or  inorganic,  with  but 
few  exceptions — and  these  are,  probably,  apparent  only — some- 
thing more  is  required  than  homogeneity  of  structure.  There 
seems  to  be  a  need  for  some  mutual  dependence  of  one  part  or 
another,  some  distinction  of  qualities,  "which  cannot  happen  when 
all  portions  are  exactly  alike.  And  here  Hes  the  resemblance 
between  a  living  being  and  an  artificial  machine.  Both  are 
developments,  and  depend  for  their  power  of  transforming  force 
on  that  mutual  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  their  structure 
which  we  call  organisation.  But  here,  also,  lies  a  great  difference. 
The  development  of  a  living  being  is  due  to  an  inherent  tendency 
to  assume  a  certain  form ;  about  which  tendency  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  We  recognise  the  fact,  and  that  is  aU.  The  de- 
velopment of  an  inorganic  machine — say  an  electrical  apparatus 
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— is  not  due  to  any  inherent  or  individual  property.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  power  entirely  firom  without ;  and  we  know  exactly 
how  to  construct  it. 

Here,  then,  again,  we  recognise  the  compound  nature  of  a 
living  being.  In  structure  it  is  altogether  different  from  a  crystal 
— in  inherent  capacity  of  growth  into  definite  shape  it  resembles 
it.  Again,  in  the  fact  of  its  organisation  it  resembles  a  machine 
made  by  man  :  in  capacity  of  growth  it  entirely  differs  from  it. 
In  regard,  therefore,  to  structure,  growth,  and  development,  it 
has  combined  in  itself  qualities  which  in  all  other  things  are 
more  or  less  completely  separated. 

That  modification  of  ordinary  growth  and  development  called 
generation,  which  consiBts  in  the  natural  production  and  separa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  organised  structure,  with  power  itself  to 
transform  force  so  as  therewith  to  build  up  an  organism  like  the 
being  from  which  it  was  thrown  off,  is  another  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  a  living  being.  We  know  of  nothing  like  it  in  the 
inorganic  world.  And  the  distinction  is  the  greater  because  it 
is  the  fulfilment  of  a  purpose,  towards  which  life  is  evidently, 
'  from  its  very  beginning,  constantly  tending.  It  is  as  natural  a 
destiny  to  separate  parts  which  shall  form  independent  beings  as 
it  is  to  develop  a  limb.  Hence  it  is  another  instance  of  that 
carrying  out  of  certain  projects,  from  the  very  beginning  in  view, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  things  living  and  of  no  other. 

It  is  especially  in  the  discharge  of  what  are  called  the  animal 
functions  that  we  see  vital  force  most  strangely  manifested.  It 
is  true  that  one  of  the  actions  included  in  this  term — namely, 
mechanical  movement — although  one  of  the  most  striking,  is  by 
no  means  a  distinctive  one.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
one  of  the  commonest  transformations  of  physical  force  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of  heat  into  mechanical  motion, 
and  that  this  may  be  effected  by  an  apparatus  having  itself 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  life.  The  peculiarity  of  the  mani- 
festation in  an  animal  or  vegetable  is  that  of  the  organ  by  which 
it  is  effected,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  transformation  takes 
place,  not  in  the  ultimate  result.  The  mere  fact  of  an  animal's 
possessing  capability  of  movement  is  not  more  wonderful  than 
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the  possession  of  a  similar  properly  by  a  steam  engine.  In  botli 
cases  alike,  the  motion  is  the  correlative  expression  of  force  latent 
in  the  food  and  fuel  respectively;  but  in  one  case  we  can  trace  the 
transformation  in  the  arrangement  of  parts,  in  the  other  we  cannot. 

The  consideration  of  the  products  of  the  transformation  of 
Ibice  effected  by  the  nervous  system  would  lead  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  chapter.  But  although  the  relation  of  mind 
to  matter  is  so  littie  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  freedom  concerning  such  correlative  expressions  of  physical 
force  as  thought  and  other  nerve-products,  still  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  are  as  much  the  results  of  transformation  of 
force  as  the  mechanical  motion  caused  by  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle.  But  here  the  mystery  reaches  its  climax.  We  neither 
know  how  the  change  is  effected,  nor  the  nature  of  the  product, 
nor  its  analogies  with  other  forces.  It  is  therefore  better,  for 
the  present,  to  confess  our  ignorance,  than,  with  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  lately  gained,  to  build  up  rash  theories,  serving 
only  to  cause  that  confusion  which  is  worse  than  error. 

It  may  be  said,  with  perfect  justice,  that  even  if  the  foregoing 
conclusions  be  accepted,  namely,  that  all  manifestations  of  force 
by  living  beings  are  correlative  expressions  of  ordinary  physical 
force,  still  the  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  the  apparatus  which  we  call  living  organised  matter, 
with  power  not  only  to  use  external  force  for  its  own  use  in 
growth,  development,  and  other  vital  manifestations,  but  for  that 
modification  of  these  powers  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  a 
part  that  shall  grow  up  into  the  Hkeness  of  its  parent,  and  thus 
continue  the  race.  We  are  therefore,  it  may  be  added,  as  far  as 
ever  from  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  life.  This  is  of  course 
quite  true.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter,  however,  is  only 
to  deal  with  the  now  commonly  accepted  views  regarding  the 
relations  of  life,  as  it  now  exists,  to  other  forces.  The  manner 
of  creation  of  the  various  kinds  of  organised  matter,  and  the  source 
of  those  its  qualities  which  from  our  ignorance  we  call  inherent, 
are  different  questions  altogether. 

To  say  that  of  necessity  the  power  to  form  living  organised 
matter  will  never  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  that  it  is  only  a  mere 
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materialist  who  would  belieye  in  such  a  possibility,  seems  almost 
as  absurd  as  the  statement  that  such  inquiries  lead  of  necessity 
to  the  denial  of  any  higher  power  than  that  which  in  various 
forms  is  manifested  as  "  force/'  on  this  small  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  almost  as  absurd,  but  not  quite.  For,  surely,  he 
who  recognises  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  convertibility  of  all 
forces,  vital  and  physical,  who  believes  in  their  unity  and  im- 
perishableness,  should  be  the  last  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an 
all-powerful  Being,  of  whose  will  they  are  but  the  various  correla- 
tive expressions ;  from  whom  they  all  come ;  to  whom  they  return. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OP  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

The  following  Elementary  Substances  may  be  obtained  by 
chemical  analysis  from  the  human  body:  Oxygen,  Hydrogen^ 
Nitrogen,  Carbon,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Silicon,  Chlorine, 
Fluorine,  Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron,  and, 
probably  as  accidental  constituents,  Lithium,  Manganesium, 
Aluminium,  Copper,  and  Lead.  Thus  of  the  sixty-three  or  more 
elements  of  which  all  known  matter  is  composed,  more  than  one 
fourth  are  present  in  the  human  body. 

The  following  table  represents  their  relative  proportion. — 

(MarshaU). 

Oxygen 72-0 

Carbon 135 

Hydrogen 91 

Kitrogen 2*5 

Calcium 1-3 

Phosphorus       ......  1*15 

Sulphur '1476 

Bodium 'i 

Chlorine '085 

Fluorine 'oS 

Potassium '026 

Iron 'Oi 

Magnesium '0012 

Silicon     .        .        •        .        .        .    .  '0002 

lOO* 
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Only  three  elements^  and  in  very  minute  amount,  are  present 
in  the  body  uncombined  with  others.  These  are  Oxygen,  Nitro* 
gen,  and  Hydrogen :  oxygen  in  small  amount,  in  the  blood, 
the  greater  part,  howeyer,  of  this  gas  being  chemically  combined 
with  haemoglobin  (see  Blood) ;  nitrogen,  in  the  blood,  and  other 
fluids  of  the  body ;  and  hydrogen  as  well  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
in  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  same  elements  exist,  of  course,  abundantly  in  various 
states  of  combination. 

The  compounds  formed  by  union  of  the  elements  in  various 
proportions  are  termed  proximate  principles ;  while  the  latter 
are  classified  as  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  proximate 
principles. 

The  tenn  organic  was  once  applied  exclusiyelj  to  those  substances  which 
were  thought  to  be  bejond  the  compass  of  synthetical  chemistry  and  to  be 
formed  only  by  arganUed  or  living  beings,  animal  or  vegetable ;  these  being 
called  organised,  inasmuch  as  they  are  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
different  parts  called  organs.  But  with  advancing  knowledge,  both  dis- 
tinctions have  disappeared ;  and  while  the  title  of  living  organism  is  applied 
to  nmnbers  of  living  things,  having  no  trace  of  organs  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  the  term  organic  has  long  ceased  to  be  applied  to  substances  formed 
only  by  living  tissues.  In  other  words,  substances,  once  thought  to  be 
formed  only  by  living  tissues,  are  still  termed  organic,  although  they  can  be 
now  made  in  the  laboratory :  as,  for  example,  urea,  oxalic,  and  tartaric 
acids,  &c. 

Although  a  large  number  of  so-called  organic  compounds  have  long  ceased 
to  be  peculiar  in  being  formed  only  by  living  tissues,  the  terms  organic  and 
inorganic  are  still  commonly  used  to  denote  distinct  classes  of  chemical 
substances ;  and  the  classification  of  the  matters  of  which  the  human  body  is 
composed  into  organic  and  inorganic  is  convenient,  and  will  be  here  employed. 

No  very  accurate  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  organic 
and  inorganic  substances,  but  there  are  certain  pecuHaxities 
belonging  to  the  former  which  may  be  here  briefly  noted. 

1.  Organic  compounds  are  composed  of  a  larger  number  of 
Elements  than  are  present  in  the  more  common  kinds  of  in- 
organic matter.  Thus,  albumin,  the  most  abundant  substance  of  . 
this  dass,  in  the  more  highly  organised  tissues  of  animals,  is 
composed  of  five  elements,— carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  sulphur.  The  most  abundant  inotganic  substance,  water, 
has  but  two  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

2.  Not  only  are  a  large  number  of  elements  usually  combined 
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in  an  organic  oompound,  but  a  large  number  of  atoms  of  each 
element  are  united  to  form  a  molecule  of  the  compound.  In 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  an  example  among  inorganic  sub- 
stances, there  are  one  atom  of  carbon,  three  of  oxygen,  two  of 
nitrogen,  and  eight  of  hydrogen.  But  in  a  molecule  of  albumin, 
there  are  of  the  same  elements,  respectively,  72,  22,  18,  and 
112  atoms.  And,  together  with  this  union  of  large  numbers  of 
atoms  in  an  organic  compound,  it  is  further  observable,  that  these 
numbers  stand  in  no  simple  arithmetical  relation  one  to  another, 
as  do  the  numbers  of  the  atom^  of  an  inorganic  compound. 

With  these  peculiarities  in  the  chemical  composition  of  organic 
bodies  we  may  connect  two  other  consequent  facts ;  first,  the 
large  number  of  different  compounds  that  are  formed  out  of 
comparatively  few  elements ;  secondly,  their  great  proneness  to 
decomposition.  For  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  equivalents  or  atoms  of  an  element  that  enter  into 
the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  a  compound,  the  less  is  the 
stability  of  that  compound.  Thus,  for  example,  among  the 
various  oxides  of  lead  and  other  metals,  the  least  stable  in  com- 
position are  those  in  which  each  equivalent  has  the  largest  number 
of  equivalents  of  oxygen.  So,  water,  composed  of  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen,  is  not  decomposed  by  any  slight 
force;  but  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  has  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen,  is  a  very  unstable  compound. 

The  instability,  on  this  ground,  belonging  to  organic  com- 
pounds, is,  in  those  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  highly 
organised  tissues  of  animals,  augmented,  1st,  by  their  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  which,  among  all  the  elements,  may  be  called  the 
least  decided  in  its  affinities,  and  that  which  maintains  with 
least  tenacity  its  combinations  with  other  elements ;  and,  2ndly, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  which,  in  their  natural  state,  is  com- 
bined with  them,  and  the  presence  of  which  furnishes  a  most 
favourable  condition  for  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  instability  of  animal  compounds, 
arising  from  these  several  peculiarities  in  their  constitution,  that, 
in  dead  and  moist  animal  matter,  no  more  is  requisite  for  the 
occurrence  of  decomposition  than  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air 
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and  a  moderate  temperature ;  conditions  80  commonly  present, 
that  the  decomposition  of  dead  animal  bodies  appears  to  be,  and 
is  generally  called,  spontaneous.  The  modes  of  such  decomposi- 
tion vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  compound,  the 
temperature,  the  access  of  oxygen,  the  presence  of  microscopic 
organisms,  and  other  circumstances,  and  constitute  the  several 
processes  of  decay  and  putrefaction ;  in  the  results  of  T?hich 
processes  the  only  general  rule  seems  to  be,  that  the  several 
elements  of  the  original  compound  finally  unite  to  form  those 
sabetances,  whose  composition  is,  under  the  circumstances,  most 
stable. 

The  Organic  compounds  existing  in  the  human  body  may  bo 
arranged  in  two  classes,  namely,  the  Non-Nitrogenous,  and  the 
Nitrogenous  principles. 

Non-Nitrogenous  Organic  Principles. 

The  non-nitrogenous  principles  are  comprised  in  the  following 
daases: — l.  Fats  and  oils.     2.  Amyloids.     3.  Certain  acids. 

I.  FaU  and  Oils.— (Ole'm  C^^  H,^  O^,  Stearin  Cj^  H,„  O^, 
Palmitin  C^,  H^  O5).  The  chief  example  of  this  group  found 
in  the  body  is  the  oil  or  fatty  matter  which,  enclosed  in  minute 
cells,  forms  the  essential  part  of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue,  (p.  75) 
and  which  is  present  in  greater  or  less  amount  in  many  other 
tissues  and  fluids.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  saponifiable  fats, 
— stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein ;  the  mixture  forming  a  clear  yellow 
oil,  of  which  different  specimens  congeal  at  from  45°  to  35^  F. 
Thus,  in  the  living  body,  the  fat  is  in  a  liquid  state,  the  solidity 
of  adipose  tissue  being  due  to  the  microscopic  cells  in  which  the 
liquid  oil  is  contained  and  the  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels, 
&c.,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  fat  cells  are  held  (p.  ^6). 

The  fatty  matter  of  the  body  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  fat 
in  the  food,  which  is  absorbed,  in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter 
considered,  from  the  intestinal  canal.  But  it  is  also  indirectly 
<lerivcd  in  part  from  other  constituents  of  the  food — both 
amyloids  and  albuminous  principles,  in  the  course  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  they  undergo  in  the  system. 
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The  uses  of  adipose  tissue  will  be  referred  to  in  a  later  chapter 

(P-77)- 

From  its  never-failing  presence  wherever  active  cell- growth 

is  proceeding,  it  may  be  inferred  that  fatty  matter  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  processes  of  growth  and  development;  and 
that  it  is  of  not  less  importance  to  healthy  nutrition  at  all  times 
may  be  gathered  from  its  wide  distribution  in  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body.  Like  other  combustible  matters,  fat  scarcely 
appears  in  any  of  the  excretions.  Its  force-producing  properties  are 
utilised  within  the  system  by  direct  and  indirect  combustion ;  and 
its  elements  leave  the  body  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water. 

Cholesterin  (C^  H^  O),  a  non-saponiflable  fat  which  melts  at 
293^  F.,  and  is,  therefore,  always  solid  at  the  natural  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  body,  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantity  from  blood, 
bile,  and  nervous  matter.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  many  biliary 
calculi ;  the  pure  white  crystalline  specimens  of  these  concretions 
being  formed  of  it  almost  Acclusively.  Minute  rhomboidal  scale- 
like crystals  of  it  are  also  often  found  in  morbid  secretions,  as  in 
cysts,  the  puriform  matter  of  softening  and  ulcerating  tumours, 
&c.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  boiling  alcohol ;  but  alkalies  do 
not  change  it. 

Cholesterin  is  generally  regarded  rather  as  a  product  of  chemical  change, 
which  is  destined  for  rapid  ezcrctioni  than  a  proper  constituent  part  of  the 
body,  like  the  saponifiable  fats  just  referred  to ;  the  nervous  tissues  being^ 
especially  the  site  of  its  production,  and  the  liver  the  organ  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  blood,  and  cast  into  the  intestine.  Dr.  Flint  believes, 
that  another  non-saponifiable  fat,  gtercorin^  which  he  has  discovered  in  the 
faeces,  is  but  cholesterin,  somewhat  modified  in  chemical  constitution,  in  its 
passage  through  the  bowel.    About  ten  grains  are  excreted  daily. 

Excvctin^  another  non-saponifiable  fat,  was  discovered,  as  a  constituent  of 
fseces,  by  Dr.  Marcet. 

II.  Amyloids, — Under  this  head  are  included  both  starch  and 
Sugar.  These  substances,  like  the  fats,  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen ;  but  the  last  named  element  is  present  in  much  larger 
relative  amount,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  in  the  propor- 
tion to  form  water. 

The  following  varieties  of  these  substances  are  found  in 
health  in  the  body. 
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(a)  Glycogen  (Q  H,^  O^). — ^This  substance,  wliicli  is  identical 
in  composition  with,  starch,  and  like  it,  readily  converted  into 
sagar  by  ferments,  is  found  in  many  embryonic  tissues  and  in 
all  new  formations  where  active  cell-growth  is  proceeding. 
It  is  present  also  in  the  placenta.  After  birth  it  i&  found  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  liver  and  muscles. 

Olycogen  is  formed  chiefly  from  the  saccharine  matters  of  the 
food ;  but  although  its  amount  is  much  increased  when  the  diet 
largely  consists  of  starch  and  sugar,  these  are  not  its  only 
source.  It  is  still  formed  when  the  diet  is  flesh  only,  by  the 
decomposition,  probably,  of  albumin  into  glycogen  and  urea. 

The  destination  of  glycogen  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.     (See  Liver). 

(b)  Glucose  or  grape-sugar  (C5  H„  O^-f  H,  O)  is  found  in 
minute  quantities  in  the  blood  and  liver,  and  occasionally  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  derived  directly  from  the  starches  and 
sugars  in  the  food,  or  from  the  glycogen  which  has  been  formed 
in  the  body  from  these  or  other  matters.  However  formed,  it  is 
in  health  quickly  burnt  off  in  the  blood  by  union  with  oxygen, 
and  thus  helps  in  the  maintenance  of  the  body's  temperature. 
Like  other  amyloids  it  is  one  source  whence  fat  is  derived. 

(c)  Ludose,  or  sugar  of  milk  (C„  ll„  0„  -f  H,  O),  is  formed  in 
large  quantity  when  the  mammary  glands  are  in  a  condition  of 
physiological  activity, — human  milk  containing  5  or  6  per  cent. 
of  it.  Like  other  sugars  it  is  a  valuable  nutritive  material,  and 
hence  is  only  discharged  from  the  body  when  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  offspring.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  other  organic  nutrient  constituents  of  the  mrlk,  albumin  and 
saponiflable  fats,  which,  if  we  except  what  is  present  in  the 
secretions  of  the  generative  organs,  are  discharged  from  the  body 
only  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same  secretion. 

{d)  Inosite  (C^  H„  0^+2  H,  O),  a  variety  of  sugar,  identical 

in  composition  with  glucose,  but  differing  in  some  of  its  properties, 

is  found  constantly  in  small  amount  in  muscle,  and  occasionally 

in  other  tissues.     Its   origin  and  use«,  in  the   economy   arc, 

presumably,  similar  to  those  of  glycogen. 

III.  Non-Nitrogenous  Organic  Acids, — ^Very  few  of  these  acids 

D  2 
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exist  in  a  free  state  in  the  body,  and  deserve  enumeration  among" 
the  proximate  principles ;  almost  all  being  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  fat,  which  is  a  chemical  com- 
l)Ound  of  fatty  acids  with  glycerine. 

Lactic  acid  is  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  in  muscle. 

Formic,  acetic,  propioniCf  butyric,  and  caproic  acids  occur  more 
or  less  combined  with  bases  in  the  sweat.  Butyric  acid  is  also 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine. 

Nitrogenous  Organic  Principles. 

The  class  of  nitrogenous  proximate  principles  embraces  a 
large  number  of  chemical  compounds  of  various  constitution  and 
degree  of  complexity  which  contain  nitrogen  in  addition  to  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  while  some  of  the  most  complex  contain 
a  minute  quantity  also  of  sulphur,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
of  phosphorus. 

They  may  be  conveniently,  tliougli  very  roughly,  classified  as 
follows: — I.  Proteids  or  albuminoids.  II.  Gelatinous  substances. 
III.  Ferments.  IV.  Colouring  matters.  V.  Various  substances 
which  cannot  be  included  under  the  previous  heads. 

I.  Proteids  or  Albuminoids, 

Under  this  head  are  included  albumin,  globulin,  myosin, 
fibrin,  casein,  syntonin. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  matters  found  in 
the  body  is  formed  by  the  albuminoids ;  one  or  more  of  them 
entering  as  essential  parts  into  the  formation  of  qU  living  tissues, 
in  the  lymph,  chyle,  and  blood,  they  also  exist  abundantly. 
Their  atomic  formula  is  not  at  present  known.  The  following 
is  the  per-oentage  composition  of  albumin,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  group. 

Carbon      .•••..  53*5 

Hydrogen 7*0 

Nitrogen    .        •        •        •        .    .  15*5 

Oxygen 22*0 

Bulphur 1*6 

Phosphorus    •        •        •        .        .  .4 

XOO'O 
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The  albuminoids  are  colloid  substances,  and,  in  all  the  forms 
in  which  they  habitually  occur,  are  combined  with  pliosphato 
of  calcium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  fatty  matter  and  water. 
Tliey  are  derived  directly  from  the  albuminous  constituents 
of  food,  and  are  probably  not  formed  afresh  within  the 
l)ody. 

The  manner  in  which,  as  food,  they  are  acted  on  by  the 
gastric  and  other  digestive  fluids,  in  order  to  be  made  fit  for 
absorption  into  the  blood,  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Digestion.  The  greater  part  or  all  of  the  other  nitrogenous 
substances  in  the  body  are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
albuminoids,  which  are  the  subject  of  continual  chemical  change; 
and  from  the  re-arrangement  of  some  of  their  elements  are  also 
produced,  it  is  now  believed,  a  part  of  the  fatty  and  amyloid 
constituents. 

(a)  Albvmin  is  present  abundantly  in  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  in  most 
of  the  tissaes  of  the  body. 

(b)  Olobulln  and  its  several  modifications,  exist  largely  in  the  blood  and 
in  many  of  the  tissues. 

(c)  Myoiin,  which  is  closely  allied  to  globulin,  is  the  substance  which 
spontaneously  coagulates,  after  death,  in  the  juice  of  muscles. 

(d)  Fibrin  is  readily  obtained,  in  a  somewhat  impure  state,  as  a  soft,  yet 
tough,  elastic,  and  opaque  white,  stringy  substance,  by  washing  a  clot  of 
blood  in  water,  until  all  its  colour  has  disappeared.  It  is  almost  identical  in 
composition  with  albumin, — the  only  difference  being  that  fibrin  contains  1.5 
{ler  cent,  more  oxygen.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smec  has,  indeed,  apparently  converted 
;ilbnmin  into  fibrin  by  exposing  a  eolation  to  the  prolonged  influence  of 
oxygen. 

Fibrin  is  contained  in  the  blood,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  lymph  and  chyle. 
It  does  not  exist  as  fibrin  in  the  body,  but  is  formed,  in  the  act  of  coagula- 
tion, by  the  union  of  two  albuminoids  termed  las^ectiy^j  fibrinox)lagtiti  and 
jibrinogen  (p.  105).    The  special  distinctive  character  of  fibrin  is  its  spon> 
taneous  formation  by  coagulation  in  fluids  which  contain  these  two  substances. 

(e)  Quein,  an  important  constituent  of  milk,  and  found  also  in  minute 
amount  in  the  blood  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  a  chemical  combi- 
nation of  potash  with  albumin.    It  is  coagulated  by  most  acids. 

A  familiar  example  of  such  coagulation  is  afforded  by  cheese,  which  is 
made  by  precipitating  the  casein  of  milk  by  rennet  (calf's  stomach). 

(f)  Syntanin,  which  much  resembles  fibrin,  has  been  chiefly  observed  as 
a  product  of  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  myosin. 

(g)  Mvein  is  found  in  mucus ;  also  in  synovia,  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
the  umbilical  cord.  It  differs  in  composition  from  albumin  in  not  contain- 
ing sulphur. 
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II.  Gelatinous  Substances, 

Gelatinous  substances  can  be  extracted  in  large  quantity  trom 
the  connective  tissues  bj  boiling  in  water ;  the  solution  remaining* 
liquid  while  it  is  hot,  and  becoming  solid  and  jelly-like  on 
cooling. 

The   composition  of  gelatin,  the   type  of  this  group,   is  as 

follows: — 

Carbon 50*16 

Hydrogen 6'6 

Nitrogen i8'3 

Oxygen 248 

Sulphur '14 

(a)  Gdatin  can  be  readily  extracted  from  fibrous  connective  tissue  and 
from  bone  by  long  boiling  in  water.  The  solution  solidifies,  as  a  jelly,  on 
cooling  to  alx)ut  60«  F.,  even  when  only  one  per  cent,  of  gelatin  is  present. 
Although  insoluble  in  cold  water,  gelatin  swells  enormously  when  immersed 
in  it ;  and  a  mass  of  gelatin  thus  swollen  is  readily  liquefied  by  heat. 

(b)  Chondrin  is  a  gelatinous  substance  obtained  from  cartilage.  It  agrees 
with  gelatin  in  most  of  its  characters. 

(c)  Elastin  is  obtained,  by  long  boiling,  from  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It 
contains  no  sulphur,  and  differs  in  many  other  respects  from  both  gelatin 
and  chondrin. 

(d)  Keratin  can  be  extracted  from  the  epidermis  and  its  appendages — 
hair,  nails,  ice. 

III.  Ferments, 

Certain  nitrogenous  substances  called/^r^n^nto  are  found  in  the 
various  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  namely,  the  saliva, 
the  gastric  and  the  intestinal  juice,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the 
bile.  Their  function  is  to  act  on  various  articles  of  food  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  fit  them  for  solution  and  absorption  into  the 
blood.  Thus  ptyalin  is  the  ferment  of  the  saliva,  by  which 
starchy  ingredients  of  the  food  are  converted  into  glucose ;  pepsin 
that  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  changes  albuminous  ingredients 
into  a  soluble  dialysable  substance  called  peptone.  These  and 
other  ferments  will  be  considered  further  in  the  chapter  on 
Digestion,  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  glands  by 
which  they  are  formed. 

IV.  Colouring  Matters. 

Of  the  colouring  matters  contained  in  the  human  body,  that 
of  the  blood,  Uamoglohin^  is  the  most  important ;  and,  probably, 
all  the  others  are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  it. 
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Golouzing  matters  are  also  present  in  the  bile  and  urine ;  and 
in  some  of  the  tissues,  especially  the  skin,  the  eyeball,  and 
other  sense-organs. 

So  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  colouring  matters  will  be 
farther  considered  with  the  tissues  and  fluids  in  which  they  are 
present  (see  sections  treating  of  Blood,  Bile,  Urine,  etc.). 

y.  Nitrogenous  iubstances  not  included  under  tlie  previous 
heads. 

There  are  several  substances  which,  apparently,  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  found,  but  which  do 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  preceding  classes.  Such  are  cei-ebrin 
and  lecithin,  and  the  compouq^  formed  by  their  union, — pro- 
tagoh^  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  nerve-tissue, 
— myelin^  cerebric  acid,  and  others.  Most  of  these  contain 
phosphorus,  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen. 

Besides — other  substances  are  formed,  chiefly  by  decomposi- 
tion of  nitrogenous  materials  of  the  food  and  of  the  tissues, 
"which  must  be  reckoned  rather  as  temporary  constituents  than 
ossential  component  parts  of  the  body;  although  from  the  con- 
tinual change,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  life,  they  are 
always  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  amount.  Examples  of 
these  are  urea,  uric  and  hippuric  acids,  creatin,  creatinine  leucin, 
tifrosin,  and  many  others. 

Such  are  the  chief  organic  substances  of  which  the  human 
body  is  composed.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they 
«xi8t  naturally  in  a  state  approaching  that  of  chemical  purity. 
All  the  flidds  and  tissues  of  the  body  consist  of  mixtures  of 
several  of  these  principles,  together  with  saline  matters.  Thus, 
a  piece  of  muscular  flesh  would  yield  fibrin,  albumin,  gelatin, 
fatty  matters,  salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron,  and  other  substances,  such  as  creatin,  which  are  products 
of  chemical  decomposition,  and,  though  constant,  are  not  essential 
constituents  of  the  tissue.  This  mixture  of  substances  may  be 
explained  in  some  measure  by  the  existence  of  many  different 
Btructures  or  tissues  in  the  muscles ;  the  gelatin  may  be  referred 
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principally  to  the  connective  tissue  between  tbe  fibres,  the  fatty 
matter  to  the  adipose  tissue  in  the  same  position,  and  part  of 
the  albumin  to  the  blood,  and  the  fluid  by  which  the  tissue  is 
kept  moist.  But,  beyond  these  general  statements,  Httle  can 
be  said  of  the  mode  in  which  the  chemical  compounds  are  united 
to  form  an  organised  structure ;  or  of  how,  in  any  organic  body, 
the  several  incidental  substances  are  combined  with  those  which 
are  essential. 

Inorganic  Principles. 

The  inorganic  proximate  principles  of  the  human  body  are 
numerous.  They  are  derived,  for  the  most  part,  directly  from, 
food  and  drink,  and  pass  through  the  system  unaltered.  Some 
are,  however,  decomposed  on  their  way,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  of 
which  only  four-fifths  of  the  quantity  ingested  are  excreted  in 
the  same  form ;  and  some  are  newly  formed  within  the  body, — as 
for  example,  a  part  of  the  sulphates  and  carbonates,  and  some  of 
the  water. 

Much  of  the  inorganic  saline  matter  found  in  the  body  is  n. 
necessary  constituent  of  its  structure, — as  necessary  in  its  way  as> 
albumin  or  any  other  organic  principle ;  another  part  is  important 
in  regulating  or  modifying  various  physical  processes,  as  absorp> 
tion,  solution,  and  the  like ;  while  a  part  must  be  reckoned  only 
as  matter,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  accidentally  present,  whether 
derived  from  the  food  or  the  tissues,  and  which  will,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  be  excreted  firom  the  body. 

The  inorganic  gaseous  matters  found  in  the  body  are  oxygen^  hydrogen^ 
nitrogen^  carburetted  and  ntlphuretted  hydrogen^  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
first  three  have  been  referred  to  (p.  31).  Oarburctted  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Carbonic  acid  is  present  in  the 
blood  and  other  fluids,  and  is  excreted  in  large  quantities  by  the  lungs,  and 
in  very  minute  amount  by  the  skin.  It  will  be  specially  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Respiration. 

Water,  the  most  abundant  of  the  proximate  principles,  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion,— more  than  two-thirds,  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 

Its  relative  amount  in  some  of  the  principal  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  (quoted  by  Dalton,  from  Robin  and  Verdeirs. 
table,  compiled  from  yarious  authors)  : — 
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QUANTITY  OP  WATER  IN   lOOO  PARTS. 

Teeth lOO  ■  Bile 880 


Milk 887 

Pancreatic  juice         •        ,        .  goo 


Bones 130 

Cartilj^rc    .        .        .    '    .        .550 

Ma6clc« 750  I  Uiine 936 

Ligameuts  ....  768   .  Lymph 96a 

Brain 789  t  Gastric  juice 975 

Bicod 795   I  Perspiration       .        •        .        .  986 

Synovia 805   |  Saliva 995 

The  importance  of  water  as  a  constituent  of  the  animal  body  may  be 
assumed  from  the  preceding  table,  and  is  shown  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner  by  its  withdrawal.  If  any  tissue, — as  muscle,  cartilage,  or  tendon  be 
^ubjocted  to  heat  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  greater  part  of  its  water,  all  it» 
characteristic  physical  properties  are  destroyed ;  and  what  was  previously 
soft,  elastic,  and  flexible,  becomes  hard,  and  brittle,  and  homy,  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable. 

In  all  the  fluids  of  the  body — ^blood,  lymph,  &c.,  water  acts  the  part  of  a 
general  solvent,  and  by  its  means  alone  circulation  of  nutrient  matter  is 
possible.  It  is  the  medium  also  in  which  all  fluid  and  solid  aliments  are 
dissolved  before  absorption,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  all,  except 
gaseous,  excretory  products  are  removed.  All  the  various  processes  of 
secretion,  transudation,  and  nutrition,  depend  of  necessity  on  its  presence 
for  their  performance. 

The  greater  part,  by  far,  of  the  water  present  in  the  body  is  taken  into  it 
as  such  from  without,  in  the  food  and  drink.  A  small  amount,  however,  is> 
the  result  of  the  chemical  union  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  in  the  blood  and 
tissues.  The  total  amount  taken  into  the  body  every  day  is  about  4^  lbs. ; 
while  an  uncertain  quantity  (perhaps  i  to  f  lb.)  is  formed  by  chemical 
action  within  it. — (Dalton). 

The  loss  of  wBJter  from  the  body  is  intimately  connected  with  excretion 
from  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  from  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  loss  from  these  various  organs  may  be  thus  apportioned  (quoted 
by  Dalton  from  various  observers) : — 

From  the  Alimentary  Canal  (faeces)    ...        .4  per  cent. 

„        Lungs 20       „ 

„        Skin  (perspiration) 30       „ 

„        Kidneys  (urine) 46       „ 
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The  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  present  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  body.  The  former  seems  to  be  especially  necessary,  jiulgiug  from  the 
instinctive  craving  for  it  on  the  part  of  animals  in  whose  food  it  is 
deficient,  and  from  the  diseased  condition  which  is  consequent  on  Its  with- 
dmwal.  In  the  blood,  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  its  other  saline  ingredients  taken  together.  In  the  muscles,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  less  than  that  of 
the  chloride  of  potassium. 
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Fluoride  of  ealeium^  in  minute  amount,  is  present  in  the  bones  and  teeth, 
and  traces  have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  some  other  fluids. 

The  phospJiateg  of  calcium^  potatsium^  sodUtm^  and  magnesinm^  are  found 
in  nearly  every  tissue  and  fluid.  In  some  tissues — ^the  bones  and  teeth— the 
phosphate  of  calcium  exists  in  very  large  amount  and  Is  the  principal 
source  of  that  hardness  of  texture,  on  which  the  proper  performance  of  their 
functions  so  much  depends.  The  phosphate  of  calcium  is  intimately  incor- 
porated with  the  organic  basis  or  matrix,  but  it  can  be  removed  by  acids 
without  destroying  the  general  shape  of  the  bo\ie ;  and,  after  the  remoral  of 
its  inorganic  salts,  a  bone  is  left  soft,  tough,  and  flexible. 

The  phosphates  of  potassium  and  sodium  with  the  carbonates,  maintain  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  occurs  in  bones  and  teeth,  but  in  much  smaller 
quantity  than  the  phosphate  (pp.  83  and  93).  It  is  found  also  in  some  other 
parts.  The  small  concretions  of  the  internal  ear  (otoliths)  are  composed  of 
crystalline  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  form  the  only  example  of  inorganic 
crystalline  matter  existing  as  such  in  the  body. 

The  carbonate*  0/ potassium  and  sodium  arc  found  in  the  blood,  and  some 
other  fluids  and  tissues. 

The  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  are  met  with  in  small 
amount  in  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

A  very  minute  quantity  of  silica  exists  in  the  urine,  and  in  the  blood. 
Traces  of  it  have  been  found  also  in  bones,  hair,  and  some  other  parts. 

The  especial  place  of  iron  is  in  haemoglobin,  the  colouring-matter  of 
the  blood,  of  which  a  further  account  will  be  given  with  the  chemistry  of 
the  blood.  Peroxide  of  iron  is  found,  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  ashes 
of  bones,  muscles,  and  many  tissues,  and  in  lymph  and  chyle,  albumin  of 
serum,  fibrin,  bile,  and  other  fluids ;  and  a  salt  of  iron,  probably  a  phosphate, 
exists  in  the  hair,  black  pigment,  and  other  deeply  coloured  epithelial  or 
homy  substances. 

Aluminium,  Manganese,  Copper,  and  Lead. — It  seems  most 
likely  that  in  the  human  body,  copper,  manganenum,  aluminium, 
and  lead  are  merely  accidental  elements,  which,  being  taken  in 
minute  quantities  with  the  food,  and  not  excreted  at  once  with 
the  fcDces,  are  absorbed  and  deposited  in  some  tissue  or  organ, 
of  which,  however,  they  form  no  necessary  part.  In  the  same 
manner,  arsenic,  being  absorbed,  may  be  deposited  in  the  liver 
and  other  parts. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

STRUCTURAL    COMPOSITION    OP    THB    HUMAN    BODY. 

By  dissection,  the  human  body  can  be  proved  to  consist  of 
vaiioas  dissimilar  parts,  bones,  muscles,  brain,  heart,  lungs, 
intestines,  &c.,  while,  on  more  minute  examination,  these  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  various  tissues,  such  as  the  connective, 
epithelial,  nervous,  muscular,  and  the  like. 

Embryology  teaches  us  that  aU  this  complex  organisation  has 

been  developed  from  a  microscopic  body  about  -ji-o  ^^-  ^^  diameter 

(ovum),  which  consists  of  a  spherical  mass  of  jelly-like  matter 

enclosing  a  smaller  spherical  body  (germinal  vesicle).     Further, 

each  individual  tissue  can  be  shown  largely  to  consist  of  bodies 

essentially  similar  to  an  ovum,  though  often  differing  from  it 

very  widely  in  external  form.     They  are  termed  cells :  and  it 

must  be  at  once  evident  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature 

and  activities  of  the  cell  forms  the  very  foundation  of  physiology. 

Cells  are,  in  fact,  physiological  no  less  than  histological  units. 

The  prime  importance  of  the  cell  as  an  element  of  structure, 

was  first  established  by  the  researches  of  Schleiden,   and  his 

conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  of  vegetable  histology,  were  at 

once  extended  by  Schwann  to  the  animal  kingdom.     The  earlier 

observers  defined  a  cell  as  a  more  or  less  spherical  body  limited 

by  a  membrane,  and  containing  a  smaller  body  termed  a  nticleus, 

which  in  its  turn  encloses  one  or  more  nucleoli.     Such  a  definition 

applies  admirably  to  most  vegetable  cells,  but  the  more  extended 

investigation  of  animal  tissues  soon  showed  that  in  many  cases 

no  limiting  membrane  or  cell- wall  could  be  demonstrated. 

Its  presence  or  absence,  therefore,  was  now  regarded  as  quite 
a  secondary  matter,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cell-suhstanoe 
came  gradually  to  be  recognised  as  of  primary  importance. 
Many  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  e.g.,  the  rhizopoda,  were 
found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  matter  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  chemical  composition  to  the  cell-substance  of  higher 
forms  :  and  this  from  its  chemical  resemblance  to  flesh  was 
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termed  Sarcode  by  Dujardin.  When  recognised  in  vegetable 
rells  it  was  called  Protoplasm  by  Mulder,  while  Remak  applied 
the  same  name  to  the  substance  of  animal  cells.  As  the  pre- 
sumed formative  matter  in  animal  tissues  it  was  termed  Blastema, 
mid  in  the  belief  that,  wherever  found,  it  alone  of  all  substance» 
has  to  do  with  generation  and  nutrition,  Dr.  Boale  has  named  it 
"  Germinal  matter"  or  Bioplasm.  Of  these  terms  the  one  most 
in  vogue  at  the  present  day  is  Protoplasm,  and  inasmuch  as  all 
life,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  associated 
with  protoplasm,  we  are  justified  in  describing  it  with  Huxleyr 
as  the  "  physical  basis  of  life.** 

A  cell  may  now  be  defined  as  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm,* 
of  microscopic  size. 

It  is  true  that  several  lower  forms  of  life  recently  described  by 
Haeckel,  Huxley,  and  others,  consist  of  non-nucleated  protoplasm,, 
but  the  above  definition  holds  good  for  all  the  higher  plants  and 
animals. 

Hence  a  summary  of  the  manifestations  of  cell-life  is  really  an 
account  of  the  vital  activities  of  protoplasm.  This  must  of  course  be 
preceded  by  a  brief  review  of  its  physical  and  chemical  characters. 

Chemical  characters. — Chemically,  protoplasm  is  an  extremely 
imstable  albuminoid  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  becoming^ 
gelatinous  by  imbibition ;  by  analysis  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  albumen,  though  of  course  its  power  of  growth, 
development,  &c.,  constitute  an  essential  distinction. 

Physical  characters. — Physically,  protoplasm  is  viscid,  varying^ 
in  consistency  from  semi-fluid  to  strongly  coherent. 

All  protoplasm,  like  albumen,  undergoes  heat  stiffening  or 
coagulation  at  about  1 30°  Fah.,  and  hence  no  organism  can  live 
when  its  own  temperature  is  raised  to  this  point,  though,  of 
course,  many  can  exist  for  a  time  in  an  atmosphere  much  hotter 
than  this,  since  they  possess  tlie  means  of  regulating  their  own 
tomperature.  When  it  is  examined  under  the  microscope  two 
varieties  of  protoplasm  are  recognised — the  hyaline,  and  the 
granular.     Both  are  alike  transparent,  but  the  former  is  perfectly 

*  In  the  Iniman  body  the  cells  itmge  from  the  red  blood-cell  {^  in.)  to  the 
l»anglion-cell  (-^  in.). 
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komogeneouB,  vliile  the  latter  (the  more  commoQ  Tarietj)  containa 
email  granules  or  molecules  of  varioua  sizes  and  stiapes :  they 
usosU;  appear  dark  irhen  viewed  with  transmitted  light,  they 
seem  lighter  than  water,  and  many  are  soluble  in  ether  -.  these 
latter  consist  probably  of  tatty  matter. 

Phtfsiologieal  characters. — These  may  be  conveniently  treated 
under  the  three  heads  of  motion,  nutrition,  and  reproduction. 

I.  Motion. — It  is  probable  that  the  protoplasm  of  all  cells  is 
capable  at  some  time  of  exhibiting  movement :  at  any  rate  this 
phenomenon,  which  not  long  ago  was  regarded  as  quite  a  curiosity, 
has  been  recently  observed  in  cells  of  many  different  kinds. 

It  may  be  readily  studied  in  the  Amcsbs>,  in  the  colourless 
blood^oells  of  all  vertebrata,  in  the  branched  comea-cells  of  the 
&og,  in  the  hairs  of  the  stinging-nettle  and  Tradescantia,  and  the 
ceUs  of  ValUsneria  and  Ctiara. 

These  motionfl  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — Fluent  and 

AnoUier  Tonety—tbe  molecular  or  vibraUirr — bos  also  been  closeed  bj 
some  obeerrere  as  vital,  but  it  Bcems  exceedingly  probable  that  it  is  nt>tliin[; 
more  than  the  well-knowD  "Brownian"  molecular  morement,  a  purely 
mechanical  phenomenon  which  may  be  obeeired  in  an;  minute  particles, 
'^.g^  of  gamboge,  snepended  in  a  Quid  of  suitable  deneity,  such  aa  water. 

8dcIi  porticlfs  are  seco  to  oscillate  rapidly  to  and  fro,  and  not  to  progress 
in  any  definite  direction. 

Fliunt. — This  movement  of 
protoplasm  is  rendered  per- 
<eptible  (i)  by  the  motion  of 
the  granules,  which  are  nearly 
iiiirays  imbedded  in  it,  and 
{2)  by  changes  in  the  outline 
of  its  mass. 

If  part  of  a  hair  of  Trades- 
cantia (fig.  l)  be  viewed  under 
a  high  magni^ring  pow^   streams   of  protopli 
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*  Fig.  t.  Cellof  Tradescantia  dtatni  at  succeisireinteiTala  of  two  mintitea. 
The  eell-cDntenti  consist  of  a  centml  moss  cimnected  by  mnny  irrF)^st  pro- 
cc*M  to  a  peripheral  film ;  the  vhole  forms  a  vacuolated  moss  of  protoplasm, 
•hieh  is  Mtttimialiy  changing  its  shape  (SdiofieldJ. 
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crowds  of  granules  hurrjing  along,  like  the  foot-paasengen  in  a 
busy  street,  are  seen  flowing  steadily  in  definite  directions,  some 
coursing  round  the  film  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  cell- wall, 
and  others  flowing  towards  or  away  from  the  irregular  mass  iu 
the  centre  of  the  ceU-cavity. 

Many  of  these  streams  of  protoplasm  run  together  into  larger 
ones,  or  are  lost  in  the  central  mass,  and  thus  ceaseless  variations 
of  form  are  produced. 

In  the  Amoeba,  a  minute  animal,  consisting  of  a  shapeless  and 
structureless  mass  of  sareode,  an  irr^ular  mass  of  protoplasm  is 
gradually  thrust  out  from  the  main  body  and  retracted :  a  second 
mass  is  then  protruded  in  another  direction,  and  gradually  the 
whole  protoplasmic  substance  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  it.  The 
Amoeba  thus  comes  to  occupy  a  new  position,  and  when  this 
is  repeated  seyeral  times  wo  have  locomotion  in  a  definite  direction. 

Fig,  2* 


^   -- 


together  with  a  continual  change  of  form.  These  moyementa, 
when  observed  in  other  cells,  such  as  the  colourless  blood  cor- 
piiscles  of  higher  animals  (fig.  2)  aro  hence  termed  amaboid. 

Colourless  bloocl  corpuscles  were  first  observed  to  migrate,  ».r.,  pass 
Ihrough  the  walls  of  the  bloodressels,  by  Waller,  whose  observationB  were 
confirmed  and  extended  to  connective  tissue  corpuscles  by  the  researches 
of  Recklinghausen,  Cohnheim,  and  others,  and  thus  the  phenomenon  of 
migration  has  been  proved  to  play  an  important  part  in  many  normal,  and 
pathological  processes,  especially  in  that  of  inflammation. 

This  amoDboid  movement  enables  many  of  the  lower  animals 
to  capture  their  prey,  which  they  accomplish  by  simply  flowing' 
round  and  enclosing  it. 

The  remarkable  motions  of  pigment-granulesr  observed  in  the 
branched  pigment-cells  of  the  frog's  skin  by  Lister,  are  probably 
due  to  amoeboid  movement.     These  granules  are  seen  at  one  time 

*  Fig.  3.  Human  colourless  blood-corpuscle,  showing  its  sacoessive  changes 
of  outline  within  ten  miuutes  when  kept  moist  on  a  wann  stage  (Schofield). 
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distributed  tinifonnly  through  the  body  and  branched  processes 
of  the  cell,  while  under  the  action  of  various  stimuli  (e.g.,  light 
and  electricity)  they  collect  in  the  central  mass,  leaving  the 
branches  quite  colourless. 

Ciliary  action  must  be  regarded  as  only  a  special  variety  of 
the  general  motion  with  which  all  protoplasm  is  endowed. 

The  grounds  for  this  view  are  the  following :  In  the  case  of 
the  Infusoria,  which  move  by  the  vibration  of  cilia  (microscopic 
hair- like  processes  projecting  from  the  surface  of  their  bodies)  it 
has  been  proved  that  these  are  simply  processes  of  their  proto- 
plasm protruding  through  pores  of  the  investing  membrane,  like 
the  oars  of  a  galley,  or  the  head  and  legs  of  a  tortoise  from  its 
shell :  certain  reagents  cause  them,  to  be  partially  retracted. 

Moreover,  in  some  cases  cilia  have  been  observed  to  develop 
from,  and  in  others  to  be  transformed  into,  amoeboid  processes. 

The  movementa  of  protoplasm  can  be  yery  largely  modified  or  even  sos- 
pended  by  external  conditions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

1.  Changes  qf  temperature, — Moderate  heat  acta  as  a  stimulant :  this  is 
readily  obeerred  in  the  activity  of  the  movements  of  a  hmnan  colourless 
blood-corpuscle  when  placed  under  conditions  in  which  its  normal  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  are  preserved. 

Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  stop  the  motions  entirely. 

2.  Mechanical  ttimvli, — When  gently  squeezed  between  a  cover  and 
object  glass  under  proper  conditions,  a  colourless  blood-corpuscle  is  stimu- 
lated to  active  amoeboid  movement. 

3.  Nerve-inflvenee. — By  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  Frog*s  cornea, 
contraction  of  certain  of  its  branched  cells  has  been  produced. 

4.  Chemical  Himtili. — Water  generally  stops  amoeboid  movement  and  by 
imbibition  causes  great  swelling  and  finally  bursting  of  the  cells. 

In  some  cases,  however,  (myxomycetes)  protoplasm  can  be  almost 
entirely  dried  up  and  is  yet  capable  of  renewing  its  motions  when  again 
moistened. 

Dilute  salt-solution,  and  many  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  stimulate  the 
movements  temporarily. 

Ciliary  movement  is  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  car- 
bonic acid,,  and  resumed  on  the  admission  of  air  or  oxygen. 

5.  .^eetrieaL—'Weak  currents  stimulate  the  movement,  while  strong 
currents  cause  the  corpuscles  to  assume  a  spherical  form  and  become 
motionless. 

II.  Nutrition. — ^The  nutrition  of  cells  will  be  more  appro- 
priately described  in  the  chapter  on  Nutrition  and  Secretion. 
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Before  describing  the  reproduction  of  cells  it  will  be  necessar^'^ 
to  consider  more  at  length  their  structure. 

Cell-waU. — ^We  have  seen  (p.  43)  that  the  presence  of  a 
limiting-membrane  is  no  essential  part  of  the  definition  of  a  cell. 

In  nearly  all  cells  the  outer  layer  of  the  protoplasm  attains  a 
firmer  consistency  than  the  deeper  portions  :  the  individuality  of 
the  cell  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  marked  as  this  cortical 
layer  becomes  more  and  more  differentiated  from  the  deeper 
portions  of  cell- substance.  Side  by  side  with  this  physical,  there 
is  a  gradual  chemical  differentiation,  till  at  length,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  fat  cells  (p.  75),  we  have  a  definite  limiting  membrane 
differing  chemically  as  well  as  physically  from  the  cell-contents, 
and  remaining  as  a  shrivelled-up  bladder  when  they  have  been 
removed.  Such  a  membrane  is  transparent  and  structureless, 
flexible,  and  permeable  to  fluids. 

The  cell- substance  can,  therefore,  still  be  nourished  by  imbibi- 
tion through  the  cell-wall.  In  many  cases  (especially  in  fat)  a 
membrane  of  some  toughness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  to 
the  tissue  the  requisite  consistency.  When  these  membranes 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  thickness  and  independence  they  are 
termed  capsules:  as  examples,  we  may  cite  the  capsules  of 
cartilage-cells  (p.  80),  and  the  thick,  tough  envelope  of  the  ovum 
termed  the  "  primitive  chorion." 

Cell-contents, — In  accordance  with  their  respective  ages,  posi* 
tlons,  and  functions,  the  contents  of  cells  are  very  varied. 

The  original  protoplasmic  substance  may  undergo  many  trans- 
formations; thus,  in  fat  cells  we  may  have  oil,  or  fatty  crystals, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  cell  cavity  :  in  pigment  cells  we  find 
granules  of  pigment ;  in  the  various  gland  cells  the  elements  of 
their  secretions.  Moreover,  the  original  protoplasmic  contents  of 
the  cell  may  imdergo  a  gradual  chemical  change  with  advancing 
age ;  thus  the  protoplasmic  cell-substance  of  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  epidermis  (p.  59)  becomes  gradually  converted  into  keratin 
as  the  cell  approaches  the  surface.  So,  too,  the  original  proto- 
plasm of  the  embryonic  blood-cells  is  replaced  by  the  ha)moglobin 
of  the  mature-coloured  blood  corpuscle. 

Vegetable  cells  afford  excellent  examples  of  similar  transfor* 
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mations  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the  cell  and  its  functions 
in  the  economy  of  the  plant :  thus  we  have  steurch,  sugar,  gum, 
and  various  acids  produced  and  stored  up. 

So,  too,  by  the  deposition  of  successive  layers  of  lignin  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cell- wall  the  primitive  cavity  is  oblite- 
rated and  the  cell  replaced  by  a  laminated  woody  material. 

Nucleus — Nuclei  (fig.  7,  a)  were  first  pointed  out  in  the  year 
1833,  by  Dr.  Kobert  Brown,  who  observed  them  in  vegetable 
cells.  They  are  either  small  transparent  vesicular  bodies  con- 
taining one  or  more  smaller  particles  (nucleoli),  or  they  are 
semi-solid  masses  of  protoplasm.  In  their  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  cell  they  are  certainly  hardly  second  in  importance  to  the 
protoplasm  itself,  and  thus  Dr.  Beale  is  fully  justified  in  com- 
prising both  under  the  term  ''  germinal  matter.''  They  exhibit 
their  vitality,  not  in  amoeboid  movements,  but  by  initiating  the 
process  of  division  of  the  cell  into  two  or  more  cells  (fission)  by 
first  themselves  dividing.  Amoeboid  movement  has,  however,  in 
one  case  been  observed  in  nucleoli  (Kidd). 

Histologists  have  long  recognised  nuclei  by  two  important 
characters : — 

(I.)  Their  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  various  acids  and 
alkalies,  particularly  acetic  acid,  by  which  their  outline  is  more 
clearly  defined,  and  they  are  rendered  more  easily  visible. 

(2.)  Their  quality  of  staining  in  solutions  of  carmine,  hsema- 
tozyliny  &c.  Nuclei  are  most  commonly  oval  or  round,  and  do 
not  generally  conform  to  the  diverse  shapes  of  the  cells ;  they 
are  altogether  less  variable  elements  than  cells,  even  in  regard 
to  size,  of  which  fact  one  may  see  a  good  example  in  the  uni- 
formity of  the  nuclei  in  cells  so  multiform  as  those  of  epithelium. 

Their  position  in  the  cell  is  very  variable.  In  many  cells, 
especially  where  active  growth  is  progressing,  two  or  more 
nuclei  are  present. 

III.  lUproduction. 

The  life  of  individual  ceUs  is  probably  very  short  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  organism  they  compose :  and  their  constant  decay 
and  death  necessitate  constant  reproduction.  The  mode  in  which 
this  takes  place  has  long  been  the  subject  of  great  controversy. 
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In  the  case  of  plants,  all  of  whose  tissues  are  either  oellulax, 
or  composed  of  cells  which  are  modified  or  have  coalesced  in 
various  ways,  the  theory  that  all  new  cells  are  derived  from, 
pre-existing  ones  was  early  advanced  and  veiy  generally 
accepted.  But  in  the  case  of  animal  tissues  Schwann  and  others 
maintained  a  theory  of  spontaneous  or  free  cell  formation. 

According  to  this  view  a  minute  corpuscle  (the  i^ture 
nucleolus)  springs  up  spontaneously  in  a  structureless  inter 
cellular  substance  (blastema)  very  much  as  a  crystal  is  formed 
in  a  solution.  This  nucleolus  attracts  the  surrounding  molecules 
of  matter  to  form  the  nucleus,  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  process 
the  substance  and  wall  of  the  cell  are  produced. 

This  theory,  once  almost  universally  current,  was  first  disputed 
and  finally  overthrown  by  Remak  and  Virchow,  whose  researches 
established  the  truth  expressed  in  the  words  "  Omnis  cellula  e 
ceUula." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  view  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
truth  established  much  earlier  in  Vegetable  Histology  that  every 
cell  is  descended  from  some  pre-existing  (mother-)  ceU.  This 
derivation  of  cells  from  cells  takes  place  by  (l)  fission  or  (2) 
gemmation. 

The  latter  method  has  not  been  observed  in  the  human  body 
or  the  higher  animals,  and  therefore  requires  but  a  passing 
notice.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  budding  off  and  separating 
of  a  portion  of  the  parent  cell. 

The  former  must  now  be  briefly  described.  As  typical 
examples  we  may  select  the  ovum,  the  blood  cell,  and  cartilage 
cells. 

Ovum. — In  the  frt>g's  ovum  (in  which  the  process  can  be  most 
readily  observed)  after  fertilization  has  taken  place,  there  is  first 
some  amoeboid  movement,  the  oscillation  gradually  increasing 
until  a  permanent  dimple  appears,  which  gradually  extends  into 
a  fiirrow  running  completely  round  the  spherical  ovum,  and 
deepening  until  the  entire  yelk-mass  is  divided  into  two  hemi* 
spheres  of  protoplasm  each  containing  a  nucleus  (fig.  3,  b). 
This  process  being  repeated  by  the  formation  of  a  second  furrow 
at  right  angles  to  the  first,  we  have  four  cells  produced  (c) :  this 
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Bubdivision  is  carried  on  till  the  orum  hcuB  been  divided  by  seg- 
mentation into  a  mass  of  cells  (mulberry-mass)  (d)  out  of  whicli 
the  embzyo  is  developed. 

Segmentation  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  most 
animalfly  and  doubtless  takes  place  in  man. 

Fig.  3.* 


6  ^^=^e'  rf 

Blood-cells. — ^Multiplication  by  fission  has  been  observed  in 
the  colourless  blood-ceUs  of  many  animals.  In  some  cases  (fig. 
4),  the  process  has  been  seen  to  commence  with  the  nucleolus 
which  divides  within  the  nucleus.     The  nucleus  then  elongates. 

Fig.  4-t 


®  ®  ® 


and  soon  a  well-marked  constriction  occurs,  renderiug  it  hoxir- 
glass  shaped,  till  finally  it  is  separated  into  two  parts,  which 
gradually  recede  from  each  other :  the  same  process  is  repeated 
in  the  cell-substance,  and  at  length  we  have  two  cells  produced 
which  by  rapid  growth  soon  attain  the  size  of  the  parent-cell. 
In  some  cases  there  io  a  primary  fission  into  three  instead  of  the 
usual  two  cells. 

Cartilage, — In  cartilage  (fig.  5),  a  process  essentially  similar 
occurs  with  the  exception  that  (as  in  the  ovum)  the  cells 
produced  by  fission  remain  in  the  original  capsule,  and  in  their 
turn  undergo  division,  so  that  a  large  number  of  cells  are 
sometimes  observed  within  a  common  envelope.  This  process  of 
fission  within  a  capsule  has  been  by  some  described  as  a  separate 

*  Fig.  3.  Diagram  of  an  OTom  (a)  undergoing  segmentation.  In  (b)  it  has 
divided  into  two  ;  in  (c)  into  four ;  and  in  {d)  the  process  has  ended  in  the 
prodaction  of  the  so-called  **  mulberry  mass  "  (Frey). 

"f  Fig.  4.  Blood-corpuscle  from  a  young  deer  embryo,  multiplying  by 
fiHum  (Frey), 

s  2 
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method,  under  the  title  ''endogenous  fission/'  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  sufficient  reason  for  drawing  such  a  distinction. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  fission  is  often  accomplished 
with  great  rapidity,   the  whole  process  occupying  but  a  few 

Pig.  5.* 


minutes,  hence  the  comparative  rarity  with  which  oeUs  are  seen 
in  the  act  of  dividing. 

Functions  of  Cells. — ^The  functions  of  cells  are  almost  infinitely 
varied  and  make  up  nearly  the  whole  of  Physiology.  They  will 
be  more  appropriately  considered  in  the  chapters  treating  of  the 
several  organs  and  systems  of  organs  which  the  cells  compose. 

Decay  and  Death  of  Cells. — ^There  are  two  chief  ways  in  which 
the  comparatively  brief  existence  of  cells  is  brought  to  an  end. 
(l)  Mechanical  abrasion,  (2)  Chemical  transformation. 

Mechanical  abrasion. — ^The  various  epithelia  Aimish  abundant 
examples.  As  it  approaches  the  free  surface  the  cell  becomes 
more  and  more  flattened  and  Bcalj  in  form  and  more  homy  in 
consistency,  till  at  length  it  is  simply  rubbed  off  as  in  the 
epidermis. 

Hence  we  find  epithelial  cells  in  the  mucus  of  the  mouth, 
intestine  and  genito-urinary  tract.  In  the  secretion  of  mucus 
the  epithelial  cells  generally  dischcu^ge  their  contents  (mucin) 
and  then  the  cell-membrane  is  broken  up. 

Chemical  transformation. — In  this  case  the  cell-contents  undergo 


*  Fig.  5.  Diagram  of  a  cartilage  cell  undeigoing  fission  within  its  capsule. 
The  process  of  division  is  represented  as  commeucing  in  the  nucleolus,  ex- 
tending to  the  nucleus,  and  at  length  involving  the  body  of  the  cell  (Frey). 
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a  d^sneratioB  vhich,  though  it  may  be  pathological,  is  very 
often  a  normal  procesa. 

Thus  wo  hare  (a)  fatty  metamorphosis  producing  oil-globules 
in  tho  secretion  of  milk,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  uterus  after  the  birth,  of  the  fcetus,  and  of  the  cells 
of  the  Graafian  follicle  giving  rise  to  the  "  corpus  luteum." 
(See  chapter  on  Generation.) 

(b)  Pigmenlar])  degeneration  from  depomt  of  pigment,  as  in 
the  epithelium  of  the  air-T6Bicles  of  the  lungs. 

(c)  Calcareotu  degeneration  which  is  common  in  the  cells  of 
man  J  cartilages. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  life-history  of  cells  in  general,  we 
may  now   discuss  the  leading  varieties  of  form  which  they 


Id  pweiag,  it  tony  be  well  to  point  oat  the  main  diatinctious  between 
animal  and  vegetable  cells. 

It  has  been  alread;  mentioned  that  in  animal  cells  an  enrelope  or  cell- 
wail  is  I7  DO  means  always  present.    In  adnlt  Tegetable  cells,  on  the  other 


hand,  a  well-defined  cellalose  wall  ia  highly  cbaracterietic :  this,  it  should 
be  obeerrod,  is  Don-DltrogenooB,  and  thos  differs  chemically  as  well  as 
■troctarall;  from  the  contained  mass, 

HoreoTer,  in  vegetable  cells  (fig.  6,  B).  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
cell  fall  into  two  sabdiTisiona  :  (i)acontinuoua  film  which  lines  the  interior 
of  the  cellnloae  wall ;  and  (z)  a  reticulate  mass  containing  the  nncleas  and 

*  Fig.  6(a).  YoDiig  TBgetable  cells,  showing  cell-cavity  entirely  filled  nith 
granular  protoplasm  sncloiing  a  luge  oval  nnclens,  with  one  or  more  nucleoli. 

^B.)  Older  cells  from  same  plant,  ehoning  distinct  cellolose-witU  and  vacuo- 
lation  of  protoplasm. 
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occupying  the  cell-cavity ;  its  interstices  are  filled  with  fluid.  In  yonng 
vegetable  cells  such  a  distinction  does  not  exist ;  a  finely  granular  proto- 
plasm occupies  the  whole  cell-cavity  (fig.  6,  A). 

Another  striking  difference  is  the  frequent  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  intercellular  substance  in  animal  tissues,  while  in  vegetables  it  is  com- 
paratively rare,  the  requisite  consistency  being  given  to  their  tissues  by  the 
tough  cellulose  walls,  often  thickened  by  deposits  of  lignin.  In  animal 
cells  this  end  is  attained  by  the  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  a  matrix  of  inter- 
cellular substance,  as  in  the  process  of  ossification. 

Forms  of  CeJh, — Starting  with  the  spherical  or  spheroidal 
(fig.  7,  a)  as  the  typical  form  assumed  by  a  free  cell,  we  find  this 
altered  to  a  polyhedral  shape  when  the  pressure  on  the  cells  in 
all  directions  is  nearly  the  same  (fig.  7,  h). 

Fig.  7'" 


®fl@ 


Of  this,  the  primitive  segmentation-cells  may  afford  an 
example. 

The  discoid  shape  is  seen  in  blood-cells  (fig.  7,  e),  and  the 
scale-like  form  in  superficial  epithelial  cells  (fig.  7,  d). 

In  some  squamous  cells  (ridge  and  furrow  cells)  the  cell-wall 
becomes,  as  it  were,  cogged,  the  processes  of  one  cell  fitting  into 
corresponding  depressions  in  an  adjoining  one,  like  bristles  of 
two  brushes  which  are  pressed  together  (fig.  11). 

Cylindrical,  conical,  or  prismatic  cells  occur  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  laminated  epithelium,  and  the  simple  cylindrical  epithelium 
of  the  intestine  and  many  gland  ducts.  Such  cells  may  taper  off 
at  one  or  both  ends  into  £ne  processes,  in  the  former  case  being 
caudate,  in  the  latter  fusiform  (fig.  8).  They  may  be  greatly 
elongated  so  as  to  become  fibres.  Ciliated  cells  (figs.  19,  20) 
must  be  noticed  as  a  distinct  variety :  they  possess,  but  only  on 
their  free  surfaces,  hair-like  processes  (cilia).  These  vaxy  im- 
mensely in  size,  and  may  even  exceed  in  length  the  cell  itself. 


*  Fig.  7.  Various  forms  of  cells,  a.  Spheroidal,  showing  nucleus  and 
nucleolus,  b.  PolyhedraL  c  Discoidal  (blood  cells),  d.  Scaly  or  squamous 
(epithelial  cells). 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CELLS. 


Finall;  we  tiave  the  brasched  or  stellate  cells,  of  which  the  large 
nerre-cells  of  the  Bpinal  ecad,  and  the  oonnectiTe  tissue  corpuscle 
an   typical  examples  (fig.  8,  t).     In  theee  cells  the  primitive 


branches  hy  secondat;  hraachin^:  ma;  give  rise  to  an  intricate 
network  of  processes. 

Cdl>  may  be  classified  ia  many  wajB. 

According  to  Form,  they  may  be  classified  into  spheroidal  or 
polyhedral,  discoidal,  fiat  or  scaly,  cylindrical,  caudate,  fusiftirm, 
ciliated  and  stellate. 

According  to  Situation,  we  may  divide  them  into  blood  cells, 
gland  cells,  connective  tissue  cells,  ftc. 

According  to  Contents,  into  fat  and  pigment  cells  and  the  like. 

According  to  Fonction,  into  secreting,  protectiTe,  contractile, 
&c 

According  to  their  Origin  into  hypoblastic,  mesoblaatic,  snd 
epiblastio  cells.      (See  chapter  on  Generation.) 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  various  ways  in  which  cells 
ore  connected  t<^ther  to  form  tissues,  and  the  transformations 
by  which  intercellular  substance,  fibres  and  tubules  are  produced. 

Modes  of  amneetion. — Cells  are  connected : — 

(l)  By  a  cementing  intercellular  substance.  This  is  probably 
always  present  even  between  the  closely  apposed  cells  of  cylin- 
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drical  epithelium,  while  in  the  case  of  cartilage  it  forms  the  main 
bulk  of  the  tissue,  and  the  cells  only  appear  as  imbedded  in,  not 
as  cemented  by,  the  intercellular  substance. 

This  intercellular  substance  may  be  either  homogeneous  or 
fibrillated. 

In  many  cases  {e.g,  the  cornea)  it  can  be  shown  to  contain  a 
number  of  irregular  branched  cavities,  which  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  in  which  the  branched  cells  lie :  through  these 
branching  spaces  nutritive  fluids  can  And  their  way  into  the  very 
remotest  parts  of  a  non-vascular  tissue. 

As  a  special  variety  of  intercellular  substance  must  be  men- 
tioned the  basement  membrane  {membrana  propria)  which  is 
found  at  the  base  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  most  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  especially  as  an  investing  tunic  of  gland  follicles 
which  determines  their  shape,  and  which  may  persist  as  a 
hyaline  saccule  after  the  gland-cells  have  all  been  discharged. 

(2)  By  anastomosis  of  their  processes. 

This  is  the  usual  way  in  which  stellate  cells,  e.g,  of  the  cornea, 
are  united :  the  individuality  of  each  cell  is  thus  to  a  great 
extent  lost  by  its  connection  with  its  neighbours  to  form  a 
reticulum :  as  an  example  of  a  network  so  produced,  we  may 
cite  the  stroma  of  lymphatic  glands. 

Sometimes  the  branched  processes  breaking  up  into  a  maze  of 
minute  fibrils,  adjoining  cells  are  connected  by  an  intermediate 
reticulum :  this  is  the  case  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Besides  the  Cell,  which  may  be  termed  the  primary  tissue- 
element,  there  are  materials  which  may  be  termed  secondary  or 
derived  tissue-elements.  Such  are  Intercellular  substance,  Fibres 
and  Tubules. 

Intercellular  substance  is  probably  in  all  cases  directly  derived 
from  the  cells  themselves.  In  some  oases  {e.g,  cartilage),  by  the 
use  of  re- agents  the  cementing  intercellular  substance  is,  as  it 
were,  analysed  into  various  masses,  each  arranged  in  concentric 
layers  around  a  cell  or  group  of  cells,  from  which  it  was 
probably  derived  (fig.  35). 

Fibres. — In  the  case  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  of  muscle 
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both  striated  and  non-striated,  each  fibre  is  simply  a  meta* 
morphosed  cell :  in  the  case  of  striped  fibre  the  elongation  being 
accompanied  by  a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei. 

The  various  fibres  and  fibrilke  of  connective  tissue  result  from 
a  gradual  transformation  of  an  originally  homogeneous  inter- 
cellular substance.  Fibres  thus  formed  may  undergo  great 
chemical  as  well  as  physical  transformation  :  this  is  notably  the 
case  with  yellow  elastic  tissue,  in  which  the  sharply  defined 
elastic  fibres,  possessing  great  power  of  resistance  to  re-agents, 
contrast  atrikingly  with  the  homogeneoua  matter  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

Tubuies  which  were  originally  supposed  to  consist  of  struc- 
tureless membrane,  have  now,  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
been  proved  in  many  cases  to  be  composed  of  flat,  thin  cells, 
cohering  along  their  edges.  (See  Capillaries.)  The  boundaries 
between  the  cells  are  marked  out  by  the  precipitation  of  oxide 
of  silver  under  the  action  of  light.  In  this  way  the  composite 
structure  of  blood-  and  lymph-capillaries  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated. 

With  these  simple  materials  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are 
built  up ;  the  more  elementary  tissues  being,  so  to  speak,  first 
oompounded  of  them;  while  these  again  are  variously  mixed  and 
interwoven  to  form  more  intricate  combinations. 

Thus  are  constructed  epithelium  and  its  modifications,  connec- 
tive tissue,  fat,  cartilage,  bone,  the  fibres  of  muscle  and  nerve, 
&c. ;  and  these,  again,  with  the  more  simple  structures  before 
mentioned,  are  used  as  materials  wherewith  to  form  arteries, 
veins,  and  lymphatics,  secreting  and  vascular  glands,  lung^, 
heart,  liver  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STRUCrrUEB   OF   THE   ELEliSNTART  TISSUES. 

Iv  this  chapter  the  leading  characters  and  chief  modifications 
of  two  great  groups  of  tissues — ^the  Epithelial  and  Connective- 
will  be  briefly  described;  while  the  Nervous  and  Muscular, 
together  with  several  other  more  highly  specialized  tissues,  will 
be  appropriately  considered  in  the  chapters  treating  of  their 
physiology. 

Epithelium, 

Epithelium  is  composed  of  cells  of  various  shapes  held  together 
by  a  small  quantity  of  cementing  intercellular  substance. 

Epithelium  clothes  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  body, 
forming  the  epidermis  with  its  appendages — ^nails  and  hairs; 
becoming  continuous  at  the  chief  orifices  of  the  body — nose, 
mouth,  anus,  and  urethra — with  the  epithelium  which  lines  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  and  giBnito-urinary  tracts,  together 
with  the  ducts  of  their  various  glands.  Epithelium  also  lines 
the  cavities  of  the  brain  and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  and  the  interior  of  all 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

The  cells  composing  it  may  be  arranged  in  either  one  or  more 
layers,  so  that  it  may  be  sub-divided  into  (a)  Simple,  and  (i) 
Laminated  epithelium.  A  simple  epithelium,  for  example,  lines 
the  whole  intestinal  mucous  membrane  from  the  stomach  to  the 
anus :  the  epidermis  on  the  other  hand  is  laminated  throughout 
its  entire  extent. 

Epithelial  cells  may  be  conveniently  classified  as :  i. — Squa- 
mous, scaly,  pavement,  or  tessellated.  2. — Spheroidal,  glandular, 
or  polyhedral.  3. — Columnar,  cylindrical,  conical,  or  goblet- 
shaped.     4. — Ciliated. 

Although,  for  convenience,  epithelial  cells  are  thus  classified, 
yet  the  first  three  forms  of  cells  are  sometimes  met  with  at 
different  depths  in  the  same  membrane.     As  an  example  of  such 
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&  laminated  epithelium  BHowmg  these  different  cell  forms  at 
Tariooa  depths  we  may^  select  tiie  anterior  epithebum  of  the 
Goniea  (fig  9) 


I.  Squamoiu  Epitheliutn  (fig.  lo). — Arranged  in  several 
aaperposed  layers,  this  form  of  epithelium  oorers  the  skin,  where 
it  is  called  the  Epidermis,  and  linee  the  mouth,  pharTiiz,  and 
ceeophagus,  the  conjunctiTa  corering  the  eye,  the  vagina,  and 
entranoe  of  the  Tirethra  in  both  sexes ;  while,  as  a  single  layer, 
the  same  kind  of  epithelium  forms  the  innermost  stratum  of  the 
choroid,  and  lines  the  interior  of  the  serous  and  eynoyial  sacs, 
and  of  the  heart,  blood-  and 
Ijmph-Teaseb.  It  consists  of 
cells,  which  are  flattened  and 
scaly,  with  an  irregular  outline : 
and,  when  laminated,  may  form 
a  denae  homy  investment,  as  on 
parta  of  the  palms  of  tho  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
nnclena  is  often   not  apparent, 

though  it  can  generally  be  rendered  viaiLle  by  the  use  of  caustic 
potash.  The  really  cellular  nature  of  even  the  dry  and  shrirelled 
scales  cast  off  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  epidermis,  can  be  proved 
by  the  application  of  this  re-agent,  which  causes  them  rapidly 
to  swell  and  assume  their  originally  spheroidal  form. 

•  Fig.  9.  Vertical  B«tioa  of  Babbit's  conie».  a.  Anterior  epiUielium, 
■bowing  tii«  differcDt  sliapes  of  the  celk  st  Tariooa  deptha  from  the  free  aui- 
bct.     b.  Portion  of  the  sabstance  of  cornea  (Kleinl. 

t  Rg.  io>    Epithelium  9cale«  from  the  iadde  of  the  mouth,  x  360.  (Uenle.) 
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Squamous  cells  are  generally  united  hj  an  interoelliilar  sub- 
stance ;  but  in  maoy  of  the  deeper  layers  of  epithelium  in  the 
mouth  and  skin,  the  outline  of 
^'S-  "■  the     cells    ia     very     irregular, 

(%.  1 1)  and  the  cells  are  aa  it 
were  interlocked — the  processes 
JHflS^^^^p^at^^       of  one  cell  fitting  into  depres- 
'I^E  tfsW  H^^        ^^'^^^  "^  "*^  adjoining  ones. 
WB;mg|Pj^^  The  way  in  which  these  "ridge 

^ABn^^jaS^^  and  furrow,"  or  "  cogged  "  cells 

are    held     together,    has    been 
differently    explained     by    Mr. 
Martin,  who  maintains  that  the 
interlocking  is  only  apparent,  and  that  the  processes  meet  end 
to  end  and  are  fused  t'other,  and  that  consequently  the  cells 
can  only  be  separated  by  breaking  across  these  processes. 

Squamous  epithelium,  e.g.,  the  cells  of  the  choroid,  may  have 
a  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  cell -substance.  This  pigment 
consists  of  minute  molecules  of  melanin,  imbedded  in  the  cell- 
substance  and  almost  concealing 
the  nucleus,  which  is  itself  trans- 
parent (fig.  12). 

In  albino  rabbits,  in  which  the 
pigment  of  the  choroid  is  absent, 
this  layer  is  found  to  consist  of 
colourless  pavement  epithelial  cells. 
The  squamous  epithelium  lining 
the  serous  membranes,  and  the  interior  of  blood-vessels,  presents 
so  many  special  features  as  to  demand  a  special  description ;  by 
some  histologists  it  ia  even  called  by  a  distinct  name — Endo- 
thelium. 


*  Fig.  II.  Jugged  cellB  of  the  middle  layers  of  pavemeat  epitlielium,  from 
a  vertiiMil  section  of  the  gam  of  a  newborn  infant  (Rlein). 

t  Fig.  12.  Pignient-celU  from  the  choroid.  A,  calU  still  cohering,  seen 
on  their  surface ;  a,  nucleus  indistinctly  seeo.  In  the  other  ctUs  the  nucleus 
is  Mnccaleil  by  the  pijonent  grairalea.  B,  two  cells  seen  in  proGie ;  a,  the 
outer  or  posterior  part  containing  scarcely  any  pigment,      x  370.     (Henle.) 
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The  main  points  of  distinction  above  alluded  to  are,  i .  the 
very  flattened  form  of  these  cells  ;  2.  their  constant  ocGurrence  in 
onlj  a  single  layer ;  3.  the  fact  that  they  are  developed  from  the 
"  mesoblast,"  while  all  other  epithelial  cells  are  derived  &om 
the  "epiblaat,"  or  "hypoblast,"  (See  chapter  on  Generation.) 
EndoUielial  cells  form  an  important  and  well-defined  subdivision 
of  sqnamous  epithelial  cells,  which  has  been  especially  studied 
during  the  last  few  years.  Their  examination  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  adoption  of  the  method  of  staining  serous 
membranes  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

When  s  small  portion  of  a  perfectly  £reeb  serous  membrane, 
as  the  mesentery  or  omentum,  is  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
quarter  per  cent,  solution  of  this  re-agent,  washed  with  water  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  the  silver  oxide  is  precipitated 
along  the  boundaries  of  the  cells,  and  the  whole  surface  Is  fbund 
to  be  marked  out  with  exquisite  delicacy,  by  fine  dark  lines,  into 
a  number  of  polygonal   spaces    (endothelial    cells)    (fig.    13). 

Fig.  13.  • 


Eudotbelium  lines  all  the  serous  cavitlee  of  the  body,  including 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  also  the  synovial  membranes 
of  joints,  and  the  interior  of  the  heart  and  of  all  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics.  It  f3nns  also  a  delicate  invGeting  sheath  for 
nerve-fibres  and  peripheral  ganglion-cells. 

*  Fig.  13.  Abdominst  snifBCC  of  centrum  tendineam  of  rabbit,  showing  tlie 
gmcnl  pol^goDBl  ihape  ot  tha  endothelial  cells  :  each  ia  nucleated  (Klein). 
X3oa 
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Endothdiol  cells  are  scaly  in  form,  and  irregular  in  outline ; 
tliose  lining  the  interior  of  blood-Tessels  and  lymphatics  having  a 
spiDdle-sfaape  with  a  very  wavy  outline.  They  enclose  a  clear, 
oral  nucleus,  which,  when  the  cell  is  viewed  in  profile,  ia  seen 
to  project  from  its  surface. 

Endothelial  cells  may  be  ciliated,  e.g.,  those  in  the  mesentery 
of  frogs,  especially  about  the  breeding  season. 

Besides  the  ordinaiy  endothelial  cells   above  described,  there 

are  found  on  the  omentum  and  ports  of  the  pleura  of  many 

Boimols,  little  hud  like  processes  or  nodules,  consisting  of  small 

J'ljf  14.* 


polyhedral  granular  cells,  rounded  on  their  free  anrface,  vhich 
multiply  very  rapidly  by  division  (fig.  14).  These  oonstitate 
what  is  known  as  "  germioatiDg  endothelium."  The  process 
of   germination  doubtless  goes   on  in  health,  and  the  small 

*  Fig.  14.  SUver-itained  preparation  of  gre&t  omentatn  of  dog,  wbich 
sboiTB,  smongit  tlis  flat  endotheliam  of  the  surface,  snull  aod  largs  gronps  of 
genniDatiiig  endothelium,  betiTNQ  which  numben  of  itomita  aia  to  be  seen 
(Klsin)-      K  300. 
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cells  which  are  thrown  off  in  aucceasion  are  carried  into  the 

lymphatics.     The  buds  maj  be  enormously  increased  both  in 

Fig.  15.' 


number  and  nze,  in  certain  diseased  conditions.    (Klein,  Butdon- 
Sanderson.) 

Oo  thoae  portitms  of  the  peritoneum  and  other  seions  mem- 

Rg.  i&t 


branee  where  lymphaticB  abound,  there  are  numerona  small 
ciifioea — Uomata — (&g.  15)  between  the  endothelial  cells  :  these 

*  Tig.  15.  TtziUmeal  imface  of  uptum  ditemee  lymphatics  magllK  of  frog. 
The  ■tomaU,  toms  of  which  ore  opan,  loms  collapMd,  Me  «iutoiui(1m1  hj 
genniiiktitig  endothcliiua  (Klein),      x  160. 

t  Fig.  16.  Section  of  Bnbmaxillary  gland  of  dog.  a.  Salivary  duct,  with 
colmmur  ifntheliDnL  b.  Spheroidal  or  glandular  epitheliam  liuing  follicle. 
(KoUiktr.) 
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are  really  the  open  mouths  of  lymphatic  reesels,  and  throngh 
them  lymph-corpiiacles,  and  the  aerous  fluid  from  the  seroiu 
cavity,  posB  into  the  lymphatic  system. 

2.  Spheroidal  epithelial  cells  are  the  active  secretiiig  agents 
in  moBt  secreting  glands,  and  thence  are  often  termed  glandular  : 
they  are  generally  more  or  less  rounded  in  outline :  often  poly- 
gonal from  mutual  pressure. 

ExceUent  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  secreting  tubes  of 
the  kidney,  and  in  the  salirary  and  peptic  glanda  ^fig.  i6). 

3.  Columnar  epithelium  (fig.  17,  b)  lines  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach to  the  anus,  and  wholly  or  in 
part  the  ducts  of  the  glands  open- 
ing on  its  free  surface ;  also  many 
gland-ducts  in  other  regions  of 
the  body,  e.g.,  mammary,  Balivaiy, 
&c. ;  further,  it  lines  the  uterine 
raucous  membrane,  and  forms  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  trachea  and  oviducts. 

It  consists  of  cells  which  are 
approximately  cylindrical  or  pris- 
matio  in  form,  snd  contain  a  large  oval  nucleus.  When 
evenly  packed  side  by  side  as  a  single  layer,  the  oells  are  uni- 
formly columnar;  but  when  occurring  in  several  layers  as  in 
the  deeper  strata  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  trachea,  their 
shape  is  very  variable,  and  often  departs  very  widely  frQm  the 
typical  columnar  form. 

Goblet  eelU. — Many  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  undergo  a  curious 
transformation,  and  from  the  alteration  in  their  shape  are  termed 
goblet-cells  (fig.  17,  c,  and  18). 

These  are  never  seen  in  a  perfectly  fr%sh  epecimen  :  but  if  such 

*  Fig.  17.  Vertical  aectioo  of  a  villm  of  tlic  sinall  intestiue  of  a  cat.  <r. 
Striated  baa-d  border  of  the  epithcliom.  b.  Columnar  epithelium,  t.  Goblt-t 
cella.  d.  CvatTuX  lymph- Tease  I.  t.  Smooth  mu^H'ular  fllires.  /.  Adeuoit) 
stroma  of  the  villus  id  which  lymph  corpuscles  lie  (Klein). 
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a  epedmen  be  watched  for  some  time,  little  knobs  are  seen 
gradnallT  sppe&ring  on  the  free  surface  of  the  epithelinm,  and 
an  finally  detached ;  these  conBiat  of  the  cell-contents  which  are 
discha^ed  hy  the  open  mouth  of  the 
goblet,  leaving  the  nucleus  smToanded 
hy  the  remains  of  the  protoplasm  in  its 
narrow  stem. 

Some  regard  this  transformation  as  a 
normal  process  which  is  continually 
going  on  during  life,  the  discharged 
cell-contents  contributing  to  form  the 
mucus  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  cells 
being  supposed  in  many  cases  to  recover  their  original  shape. 

Some  epithelia  possess  a  structureless  layer  on  their  &ee  siir£u:e, 
which  may  fbrm  a  definite  cuticular  membrane :  such  a  layer  is 
preaent  in  the  intestine,  and  appearing  striated  when  viewed  in 
section,  is  termed  the  "  striated  basilar  border  "  (fig.  17). 

4.  CiiiaUd  cells  are  generally  cylindrical  (fig,  20),  but  may  be 
spheroidal  or  even  almwt  squamous  in  shape  (fig.  19). 

Fig-  ig.t 


This  finrn  of  epithelium  lines  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  tract 
from  the  larynx  to  the  finest  sub-divisions  of  the  bronchi,  also 
the  lower  parts  of  the  nasal  passages,  and  some  portions  of  the 
generative  apparatus — in  the  male,  lining  the  "  vasa  efferentia" 
of  the  testicle,  and  their  prolongations  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of 

■  Fig.  18.  OoUet-cellt  (Klein). 

t  Fig.  19.  Spberoidal  cili«ted  c«llt  booi  the  mouth  of  the  frog ;  mtgnified 
300  dianKten  (Shupey)- 

X  Fig.   30.     ColnnuwT  dllsted  epithelinm  celli  from  the  ttnnwn  oual 
"  id  300  diameter*  (Shupey). 
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the  epididymis ;  in  the  female  commencing  about  the  middle  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  extending  throughout  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tubes  to  their  fimbriated  extremities,  and  even  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  peritoneal  surfiEU^  of  the  latter. 

The  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  clothed  with  ciliated  epithelium  in  the  child,  but  in  the 
adult  it  is  limited  to  the  central  canal  of  the  cord. 

The  Cilia,  or'  fine  hair-like  processes  which  give  the  name  to 
this  variety  of  epithelium,  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  in  different 
classes  of  animals,  being  very  much  smaller  in  the  higher  than 
among  the  lower  orders,  in  which  they  sometimes  exceed  in 
length  the  cell  itself. 

The  number  of  cilia  on  any  one  cell  ranges  from  ten  to  thirty, 
and  those  attached  to  the  same  cell  are  often  of  different  lengths. 
When  examined  in  a  portion  of  living  ciliated  epithelium  im- 
mersed in  some  indifferent  fluid,  they  are  seen  to  be  in  constant 
rapid  motion ;  each  cilium  being  fixed  at  one  end,  and  swinging 
or  lashing  to  and  fro.  The  general  impression  given  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  is  very  simUar  to  that  produced  by  waves  in  a 
field  of  com,  or  swiftly  running  and  rippling  water,  and  the 
result  of  their  movement  is  to  produce  a  continuous  cunent  in 
a  definite  direction,  and  this  direction  is  invariably  the  same  on 
the  same  surface,  being  always,  in  the  case  of  a  cavity,  towards 
its  external  orifice. 

In  addition  to  the  above  kinds  of  epithelium,  certain  highly 
specialized  forms  of  epithelial  cells  are  found  in  the  organs  of 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  viz.,  olfactory  cells,  retinal  rods  and 
cones,  auditory  cells;  they  wHl  be  described  in  the  chapters 
which  deal  with  their  functions.     (See  Index,) 

Functions  of  epithelium, — ^According  to  function,  epithelial  cells 
may  be  classified  as : — 

(l.)  Protective,  e.g.,  in  the  skin,  mouth,  blood-vessels,  &c, 
(2.)  Protective  and  moving— ciliated  epithelium. 
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(3.)  Secreting — ^glandular  epithelium;  or,  Secreting  formed 
elements — epithelium  of  testicle  secreting  spermatozoa. 

(4.)  Protective  and  secreting,  e.g.,  epithelium  of  intestine. 

(5.)  Sensorial,  e.g.,  olfactory  cells,  rods  and  cones,  organ  of 
Corti. 

Epithelium  forms  a  continuous  smooth  investment  over  the 
whole  hody,  being  thickened  into  a  hard,  horny  tissue  at  the 
points  most  exposed  to  pressure,  and  developing  various  appen- 
dages, such  as  hairs  and  nails,  whose  structure  and  functions 
will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter.  Epithelium  lines  also 
the  sensorial  surfaces  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  thus 
serves  as  the  medium  through  which  all  impressions  from  the 
external  world — touch,  smell,  taste,  sight,  hearing — breach  the 
delicate  nerve-endings,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

The  ciliated  epithelium  which  lines  the  air-passages  serves  not 
only  as  a  protective  investment,  but  also  by  the  movements  of 
its  cilia  is  enabled  to  propel  fluids  and  minute  particles  of  solid 
matter  so  as  to  aid  their  expulsion  from  the  body.  In  the  case 
of  the  Fallopian  tube,  this  agency  doubtless  assists  the  progress 
of  the  ovum  towards  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Of  the  purposes 
served  by  cilia  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  nothing  is  known. 
(For  an  account  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  ciliary  motion, 
see  chapter  on  Motion.) 

The  epithelium  of  the  various  glands,  and  of  the  whole  intestinal 
tract,  has  the  power  of  secretion,  i.e.,  of  chemically  transforming 
certain  materials  of  the  blood  ,*  in  the  case  of  mucus  and  saliva  this 
has  been  proved  to  involve  the  transformation  of  the  epithelial 
ceHs  themselves ;  the  cell  substance  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
intestine  being  discharged  by  the  rupture  of  their  envelopes,  as 
mucus. 

Epithelium  is  likewise  concerned  in  the  processes  of  transuda- 
tion, diffusion,  and  absorption. 

It  IB  constantly  being  shed  at  the  free  surface,  and  reproduced 
in  the  deeper  layers.  The  various  stages  of  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment can  be  well  seen  in  a  section  of  any  laminated 
epithelium,  such  as  the  epidermis. 

F  2 
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Connective  Tissuss. 

This  group  of  tiBSues  forms  the  skeleton  with  its  various  con- 
nections— ^boneSy  cartilages,  ligaments,  &c. — and  also  affords  a 
supporting  framework  and  investment  to  various  organs  composed 
of  nervous,  muscular,  and  glandular  tissue.  Its  chief  function 
is  the  mechanical  one  of  support,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  so 
intimately  interwoven  with  nearly  all  the  textures  of  the  body, 
that  if  all  other  tissues  could  be  removed,  and  the  connective 
tissues  left,  we  should  have  a  wonderfully  exact  model  of  almost 
every  org^  and  tissue  in  the  body,  correct  even  to  the  smallest 
minutisB  of  structure. 

The  chief  varieties  of  connective  tissue  may  be  conveniently 
represented  in  the  following  tabular  view : — 

GelatinouB 
Reticular 


Connective  Tissues    < 


Fibrous 

Adipose 

Cartilage 

Bone 


White  fibrous. 
Yellow  elastic. 
Areolar. 


Connective  tissue  consists  essentially  of  cells  and  intercellular 
substance.  The  cells  are  of  various  shapes,  and  the  intercellular 
substance  may  be  homogeneous,  as  in  hyaline  cartilage,  fibrillar, 
as  in  white  fibrous  tissue,  or  calcified,  as  in  bone.  These  tissue 
elements  combined  in  different  arrangements,  give  us  the  above 
varieties,  which  will  be  now  considered  in  order. 

I .  Gelatinous,  or  mucoid. 

This,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  connective  tissue,  constitutes 
the  chief  part  of  the  bodies  of  jelly-fish ;  it  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  human  embryo,  but  remains  in  the  adult  only  in  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

It  may  be  best  seen  in  the  vitreous  humour,  the  *'  Whartonian 
jelly"  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  "enamel  organ"  of 
developing  teeth. 

It  consists  of  cellS|  which  in  the  vitreous  humour  are  rounded, 
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in  the  jelly  of  the  umbilical  oord  and  in  the  ceamel  oigaix  are 
stellate,  imbedded  la  a  soft  sen 
mbstance  vhicli   forms    the 
bulk  of  the  tissue  and  which 


11  diffluent  jelly  like  mteroellular 

IB  umue    BJiu  wiueo.  Vta.m 

contains  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  muGin  (fig  2 1 ) 

In  the  umbibcal  cord  that 
part  of  the  jelly  immediately 
surrounding  the  stellate  cells 
shows  marks  of  obscuze  fibril 

2.  Retiform 
This   is    a   special   variety 

of  connectiTe  tissue  consist- 
ing of  a  rery  dehcate  net 
work  of  mmute  fibrils  formed  by  the  union  of  processes  of 
braached  connective  tissue  corpuscles  (fig  22)  It  composes 
the  stroma  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands 
delicate  vanefy  of  connective 
tissue,  allied  to  the  retifimn 
and  Eometimes  termed  nvu 
Toglia,  finrms  the  sapporting 
tissae  in  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  retina. 

3.  Fibrvut  tutue  forms  the 
perioeteom  and  penchond 
nam,  the  aponeuroses  fascife 
ligaments  and  tendons  tba 
stroma  of  serous  and  mucous 
membranes  of  the  true  akin 
of  the  subserous  and  submu 

cons  tissues    it  also  occurs  m  the  blood   and  lymph  v 
their  sheaths    and  in  the  endocardium    m  the  tumcs  of  the 

"  Fig.  II  Twsne  of  the  jelly  of  Wharton  from  nmbilioal  cord,  a  con 
DcctiTa-tiMn*  eoipiuclet  b  Uaeievh  of  connectiTe  tusne  e,  Ephencal 
fomutiTe  cells  (Fr»j) 

f  Fig.  22.  TniuTene  aection  of  mncona  membnue  of  mtestiut  a, 
Ii«b«AtthD't  gUnd    c  tni  d,  retiform  tiMUo  (Frej) 
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eye-ball,  and  as  the  interstitial  oonncctiTe  tissue  of  moat  other 
organB. 

The  elements  of  fibrous  tissue  are  Cells  and  Fibi«s. 

CelU. — The  cells  are  of  two  kinds — 

(a.)  Branched  cilU. — ^These  are  fixed  cells  of  a  flattened  shape, 
witii  branched  processes,  which  are  often  united  together  to  form 
a  network :  the;  can  be  most  readily  observed  in  the  cornea  in 
which  they  are  arranged,  layer  above  layer,  parallel  to  the  &«e 
sur&ce.  They  lie  in  spaces,  which  they  accurately  fill,  and  which 
form  by  anastomosis  a  system  of  branching  canals  fireely  com- 
municating  ffig.  23).     These  branched  cells,  in  certain  sitoa- 

Fig.  23.* 


tione,  contain  a  number  of  pigment-granules,  giving  them  a  dark 
appearance :  they  form  one  varied  of  pigment-cells.  Branched 
pigment-cells  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  outer  layers  of  tho 
choroid  (fig.  24). 

In  many  lower  animals,  such  as  the  frog,  they  are  fbund 
widely  distributed,  not  only  in  the  skin,  but  also  in  many  intenial 
parts,  e.g.,  the  mesentery  and  sheaths  of  blood-Teesels. 

In  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  such  pigment  cells  may  be  seen, 
with  pigment  evenly  distributed  through  the  body  of  the  cell  and 

*  Fig.  33.  HorizoDtal  prepantiDn  of  cornea  of  frog  ;  shoiriDg  the  uetirork 
o[  branched  cometi  corpnscUe.  The  ground- sabataoce  is  completely  colour- 
leas.     n.4fX>.     (Elein.) 
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its  processes ;  but  under  the  aotion  of  light,  electricity,  and  other 
stimuli,  the  pigment-granules  become  massed  in  the  body  of  the 
cell,  leaving  the  processes  quite  hyaline ;  if  the  stimulus  be 
removed,  they  will  gradually  be  distributed  Bgaiu  all  over  the 
processes.     Thus  the  skin  in  the  frog  is  p.        , 

sometimes  uniformly  dusky,  and  some' 
times  quite  light-coloured,  with  isolated 
dark  spots.  In  the  choroid  the  pigment- 
cells  absorb  stray  light. 

(Ji.)  Amaboid  celh,  of  an  approximately 
spherical  shape :  they  have  a  great  general 
lesemblance  to  colourless  blood  corpuscles 
(fig.  2),  with  which  some  of  them  are 
probably  identical.  TheyconsiBt  of  finely 
granular  nudeated  protoplasm,  and  have 
the  property,  not  only  of  changing  their 
form,  but  also  of  moving  about,  whence  they  are  termed  migratory. 
They  are  readily  distiDguished  from  the  branched  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  by  their  £ree  condition,  and  the  absence  of  processes. 

F»ir*i.— These  also  are  of  two  kinds— (a.)  White  fibres.  (6.) 
Yellow  elastic  fibres. 

(a.)  White  Fibret. — ^Tbese  are  arranged  parallel  to  each  other 
in  wavy  bandies  of  various  sizes :  such  bundles  may  either  have 
a  parallel  arrangement  (fig.  26,  a),  or  may  produce  quite  a 
Jblted  texture  by  their  interlacement.  The  individual  fibres 
compodng  these  fasciculi  are  homogeneous,  unbranched,  and  of 
the  same  diameter  throughout.  They  can  readily  be  isolated  by 
macerating  a  portion  of  white  fibrous  tissue  (e  g.,  a  small  piece 
of  tendon)  for  a  short  time  in  lime,  or  baryta-water,  or  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  or  permanganate  of  potash :  these 
reagents  poseessing  the  power  of  dissolving  the  cementing  inter- 
fibrillai  substance  (which  is  nearly  allied  to  Byntooin),  and  thus 
separating  the  fibres  from  each  other. 

(b.)  YtUoie  ehutie  JibTu  (fig.  26,  b)  are  of  all  sizes,  from  excas- 

*  Fig.  24.  Ramified  pigmeDt-ceUs,  irom  the  tissuo  of  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  ejg ;  maguifled  350  diuneteta  a,  cells  with  pigment  j  b,  coloatless 
fuiranii  mU(  (Kmiikei). 
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Y  fine  fibrils  up  to  fibres  of  ooneiderable  tbicksees :  they  axe 
difltiiiguished  from  wbite 
fibres  by  the  following 
characteTs: — (i.)  Their 
great  power  of  resist- 
ance even  to  the  pro- 
longed action  of  chemical 
reagents,  t.g.,  Caustic 
Soda,  Acetic  Acid,  &c. 
(2.)  Their  well-defined 
outlines.  (3.)  Their 
great  tendency  to  branch 
and  form  networks  by 
anastomosis.  (4.)  They 
t  have  a  twisted  corkscrew-like  appearance,  and  their 

r  ■  VVJ 


*  Fig.  25.  Magnified  view  of  areolur  tisstie  (from  diSerent  parts)  treated 
with  acetic  acid.  The  white  filaments  are  no  longer  seen,  and  the  yellow  or 
eUstio  fibres  with  the  nuclei  come  into  view.  At  c,  elastic  fibres  wind  round  a 
batidle  of  while  fibres,  vhicb,  by  the  efiect  or  the  acid,  is  BWollen  out  between 
the  turns.  Some  connective -tissue  corpuscles  are  iudistiiictty  repreMnt«d 
in  c  (Sharper). 

+  Fig.  z6.  A.  Mature  vhite  fibroDS  tissue  of  tendon,  condsting  mwul;  of 
fibres  with  a  few  scattered  ritsiform  cells  (Strieker).  B.  Elastic  fibres  fntm 
the  Hgamenta  subflara,  magnified  about  100  diametera  (Sbarpaj). 
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free  ends  asaaUy  curl  up.  (5.}  They  are  of  a  yellowiah  tint,  and 
ntj  Mastic. 

J  rfo^r  (iuu«  conBiBts  of  cells,  and  wMto  and  yellow  fibres  in  Tari- 
OQsproporidonB;  its  elasticity  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  elastic 
fibres  which  it  contains.  When  treated  with  acetic  acid,  the  &fici- 
cnli  of  white  fibres  in  areolar  tissue  swell  up  and  lose  their  fibrillar 
appoaranoe,  becoming  clear  and  transparent ;  while  the  nuclei  and 
yellow  elastic  fibres  come  more  plainly  into  view  (fig.  25). 

WhUt  fibrous  tiitua  (fig,  26,  a)  occurs  typically  developed  in 


A  tendon  consists  eteentially  of  bundles  of  white  fibres,  with 
(Plains  of  ceUs  among  them.  In  a  very  young  tendon  these  cells 
are  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  and  are  arranged  end  to  end,  forming 
a  chain  of  cells  in  the  long  axis  of  the  tendon  (fig.  27):  these 
chains  of  cells  partially  ensbeath  tlie  bundles  of  fibres. 

Fig-  '7'-  Py-  28,t 


^-^^^^^ 


In  a  mature  tendon  the  cells  become  branched,  and  though  no 
longer  in  such  close  apposition  as  before,  they  remmn  connected 
by  a  network  of  branched  processes:  this  appearance  is  well 
•bown  in  a  transverse  section  of  mature  tendon  (fig.  28). 

*  ¥i^  27,  CaotUl  tendon  of  young  rat,  ihowing  the  urangement,  form, 
•od  (bnctiiTe  of  the  tendon  cells,      nyio.     (Klein.) 

+  Fig.  3S.  Ttuinene  section  of  tendon  fkDiu  a  cross  section  of  the  tail  of  a 
nbUt.     Niso.    IKkin.) 
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Yellow  Elastic  Tissue. 

We  have  seen  that  while  tendonB,  fieuBcisB,  and  other  inelastic 
structures  consist  almost  exdusively  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
elastic  fibres  are  present  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  all  forms 
of  areolar  connective  tissue  which  have  any  appreciable  degree 
of  elasticity.  If  now  the  proportion  of  elastic  fibres  be  increased 
80  as  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  tissue,  we  have  an  important 
variety  of  connective  tissue  termed  "  yellow  elastic  tissue."  This 
occurs  in  the  ligamentum  nucha  of  lower  animals  (not  in  man), 
in  the  true  vocal  cords,  in  the  ligamenta  subflava,  in  arteries  and 
veins,  especially  the  larger  arteries,  in  the  lungs,  trachea,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Elastic  tissue  as  it  occurs  in  the  inner  coats  of  arteries  is,  as  a 
rule,  no  longer  divisible  into  individual  fibres,  but  consists  of 
broad  anastomosing  elastic  bands  tmited  so  as  to  form  a 
fenestrated  membrane. 

Development  of  Fibrous  Tissue. 

In  the  embryo  the  place  of  the  fibrous  tissues  is  at  first 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  roimdish  cells  derived  from  the  ^'  meso- 
blast.''     (See  chapter  on  Generation.) 

These  develop  either  into  a  network  of  branched  cells,  or  into 
groups  of  fusiform  cells  (fig.  29). 

Fig.  29.* 


These  branched  and  fusiform  cells  alike  undergo  a  process  of 
splitting,   giving  rise   to  fibres  arranged  in  the  one  case  in 

*  Fig.  29.  Portion  of  submucous  tissue  of  grayid  uterus  of  sow.  a^ 
branched  cells,  more  or  less  spindle-sliAped ;  6,  bundles  of  conuective  tissae 
(Klein). 
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interlacing  networks  (areolar  tisane),  in  the  other  in  parallel 
bandies  (white  fibrous  tissue) :  the  nuclei,  surrounded  hy  morn  or 
leas  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  original  cell,  remain  imbedded 
among  the  fibres.  In  the  mature  fi>rms  of  purely  fibrous  tissue 
not  only  the  remnants  of  the  cell-substanoe,  but  eveu  the  nuclei 
may  dis^pear.  The  embtyonio  tissue,  from  which  elattic  fibres 
are  devdoped,  is  composed  of  fueifonn  cells,  and  a  structureless 
inteioeUulsT  substance  by  the  gradual  fibrillation  of  which  elastic 
fibres  are  formed.  The  fiisifoTm  cells  dwindle  in  size  and 
erentnally  disappear  so  oompletely  that  in  mature  elastic  tissue 
not  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found :  meanwhile  the  elastic  fibres 
steadily  increase  in  size. 

4-  Adipote  Tit$tu. 

lo  almost  all  regions  of  the  human  body  a  larger  or  smaller 
qaanti^  of  adipose  or  fiitty  tissue  is  present;  the  chief  excep- 
tions being  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  penis,  and 
scrotum,  the  nymphro  and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Adipose 
twcM  is  also  absent  from  the  substance  of  many  organs,  as  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  others. 

Fatty  matter,  not  in  the  fbnn  of  a  distinct  tissue,  is  also 
widely  present  in  the  body,  as  the  iat  of  the  liver  and  brain,  of 
the  blood  and  chyle,  && 

Adipose  tissue  is  almost  always  &nmd  seated  in  areolar  tissue, 
and  forms  in  its  meshes  little  masses  of  unequal  size  and 
irregular  shape,  to   which  the  term,  ~^      . 

lobuUt,  is  commonly  Applied. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to 
consist  easmtially  of  little  vencles  or 
cells  which  present  dark,  sharply  de- 
fined edges  when  viewed  with  trans- 
mitted light :  they  are  about  ^^  or 
f^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  com- 
posed of  a  structurdess  and  colourless 
membrane  or  bag,  filled  with  &tty 
matter,  whidi  is  liquid  during  life,  but  in  part  solidified  after 
dM&  (fig.  30).  A  nucleus  is  always  present  in  some  part  of 
*  Rg.  30.  Ordinujfikt-cellsofalattnict  in  theomentnmora  tat  (Kifliu). 
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F,g.  3i.* 


othsr  of  the  ceU^waU,  but  in  the  ordinaij  cooditioii  of  the  oell  it 

U  not  easily  or  alwaya  visible. 

This  meoibrane  and  the  nucleus  can  generally  be  brought  into 
view  by  staining  the  tissue :  it 
can  be  still  more  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated by  extracting  the  oon- 
tents  of  the  fat-cells  by  ether, 
when  the  shiunkeo,  shnTelled 
membranes  remain  behind.  By 
mutual  pressure,  &t-oelIs  come  to 
■•  31). 
The  ultimate  cells  are  held  together  by  capillary  blood-Tessda 

(fig.  32) ;  while  the  little  olustera  thus  formed  are  grouped  into 

small  masses,  and  held  so,  in  most  cases,  by  areolar  tissue. 
Fig.  33-t 


assume  a  polyhedral  figure 


The  oily  matter  contained  in  the  cells  is  composed  chiefly  of 
the  compounds  of  fatty  adds  with  glycerin,  which  are  named 

•  Fig-  31-     Adipose  tiaane. 

+  Fig.  31.  Blood-Tcsaeia  of  fat.  a.  MinuU  flattened  fat-lobnie,  in  which 
the  veaseU  only  are  represeiiled.  a,  the  tenninal  artery ;  v,  the  primitive 
vein  ;  b,  the  fat-Tcaiclea  of  one  honler  of  the  lohule  aeparatel;  reptMented. 
X  100.  B.  Flan  of  the  airangement  of  the  capillariei  (e)  on  the  exterior  of 
the  Teaiclea  :  more  highly  magnified  (Todd  and  Bowman). 
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oleiiiy  stearin,  and  palmitin.  It  is  doubtful  whether  lymphatics 
or  neryes  are  supplied  to  fat,  although  both  paaa  through  it  on 
their  way  to  other  structures. 

Development  of  Fat. 

Fat-ceUs  are  developed  from  connective-tissue  corpuscles:  in 
the  infra-orbital  oonnectiYe-tiBsue  cells  may  be  found  exhibiting 
evexy  intermediate  gradation  between  an  ordinary  branched 
connectiTe-tissue  corpuscle  and  a  mature  fat-cell.  The  process 
of  development  is  as  follows :  a  few  small  drops  of  oil  make 
their  appearance  in  the  protoplasm  :  by  their  confluence  a  larger 
drop  is  produced  (fig.  33) :  this  gradually  increases  in  size  at 
the  expense  of  the  original  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  which  becomes 
correspondingly  diminished  in  quantity  till  in  the  mature  cell  it 
only  forms  a  thin  cresoentic  film,  closely  pressed  against  the  cell- 
wall,  and  with  a  nudeus  imbedded  in  its  substance  (fig.  30). 

^'  33.' 


Under  certain  ciicumstlUioes  this  process  may  be  reversed  and 
fat-cells  may  be  changed  back  into  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
(Kolliker,  Virchow). 

Among  the  uses  of  fat,  these  seem  to  be  the  chief: — 

1.  It  serves  as  a  store  of  combustible  matter  which  may  be 
re-absorbed  into  the  blood  when  occasion  requires,  and  being 
burnt,  may  help  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  body. 

2.  That  part  of  the  fat  which  is  situate  beneath  the  skin  must, 

^  ^^K*  S3*    Biinched  connective-tiasae  corposclea,  dereloping  into  fat-cells 
(Klein). 
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by  its  want  of  conducting  power,  assist  in  preventing  undue 
waste  of  the  heat  of  the  body  by  escape  from  the  surface. 

3.  As  a  packing  material,  fat  serves  very  admirably  to  fill  up 
spaces,  to  form  a  soft  and  yielding  yet  elastic  material  wherewith 
to  wrap  tender  and  delicate  structures,  or  form  a  bed  with  like 
qualities  on  which  such  structures  may  lie,  unendangered  by 
pressure. 

As  good  examples  of  situations  in  which  fat  serves  such 
purposes  may  be  mentioned  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  the  orbits. 

4.  In  the  long  bones,  fatty  tissue,  in  the  form  known  as 
marrow,  serves  to  fill  up  the  medullary  canal,  and  to  support 
the  small  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  from  it  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  substance  of  the  bone. 

5.  Cartilage, — Cartilage  or  gristle  exists  in  difiEerent  forms  in 
the  human  body,  and  has  been  classified  under  two  chief  heads, 
namely,  temporary  and  permanent  cartilage;  the  foimer  term 
being  applied  to  that  kind  of  cartilage  whidi,  in  the  foetus  and 
in  young  subjects,  is  destined  to  be  converted  into  bone.  It 
may  also  be  classified  according  to  its  histological  characters 
under  three  heads,  cellular,  hyaline,  and  fibrous,  the  last  being 
again  capable  of  subdivision  into  two  kinds— elastic  or  yellow 
cartilage,  and  the  so-called  fibro-cartilage.  Elastic  cartilage, 
however,  contains  fibres,  and  fibro-cartilage  is  more  or  less 
elastic ;  it  will  be  weU,  therefore,  for  distinction's  sake,  to  term. 
those  two  kinds  white  fibro-cartilage  and  yellow  fibro-cartilage 
respectively. 

The  accompanying  table  represents  the  classification  of  the 
varieties  of  cartilage : — 

II.  Temporary  ...    (Either  Cellular  or  Hyaline.) 
(  A.  Cellular  (not  present  in  man). 
2.  Permanent  ...  ^  B.  HyaUne.    ,  ,^  .,   ^^ 
1 C.  Fibrous  .    ^J^^  fibroK^artilage. 
(  Yellow  nbroKiartilage. 

All  kinds  of  cartilage  are  composed  of  cells  imbedded  in  a 
substance  called  the  matrix:  and  the  apparent  differences  oi 
structure  met  with  in  the  various  kinds  of  cartilage  are  more 
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dae  to  difEiarences  ia  the  character  of  the  matrix  than  of  the  cells. 
Among  the  latter,  however,  there  is  also  coasiderable  dirersity  of 
form  and  dze. 

With  the  exceptioD  of  the  articular  varied,  cartilage  ia 
inrested  by  a  thin,  but  tough  firm,  fibrous  membrane  called  the 
periekondrium.  On  the  sur&ce  of  the  articular  cartilage  of  the 
foetus,  the  perichondrium  is  represented  by  a  film  of  epithelium ; 
but  this  is  gradually  worn  avay  up  to  the  margin  of  the  articular 
snT&ces,  vhen  by  use  the  parts  begin  to  suffer  friction. 

A.  Cellular  or  parenchymatous  cartilage  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  the  external  eai  of  rats,  mice,  or  other  small 
mnmnmlii  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  cells  (hence  its 
name),  with  little  or  no  matrix.  The  latter^  when  present, 
-consists  of  very  fine  fibres,  which  twine  about  the  cells  in  various 
directions,  and  enclose  them  in  a  kind  of  network. 

The  cells  are  packed  very  closely  together — so  much  so  that 
it  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  make  out  the  fine  fibres  often  en- 
-circliiig  them. 

Cellular  cartilage  is  found  in  the  human  subject,  only  in  early 
foetal  life,  when  it  constitutes  the  Chorda  dorsalls.  (See  chapter 
on  GeneratJOD.) 

B.  El/aline  eartHage  is  met  with  largely  in  the  human  body ; 
— investing  the  articular  ends  of  bones,  j^_  j^« 

and  f<mning  the  costal  cartilages,  the 
nasal  and  those  of  the  larynx,  with  the 
exception  of  the  epiglottis  and  comicula 
laiyng^  The  cartilages  of  the  trachea 
and  Inonchi  are  also  hyaline.  Like 
other  cartilages  it  is  composed  of  cells 
imbedded  in  a  matrix. 

The  cells  which  conttun  a  nucleus  with  nucleoli,  are  irregnlar 
in  shape,  and  generally  grouped  together  in  patches  (fig.  34). 
The  patches  ore  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  placed  at 
unequal  distances  apart.  They  generally  appear  flattened  near 
the  free  surface  of  the  mass  of  cartilage  in  which  they  are  placed, 

'  f"'fc''  ii-     Hyaline  cartikgo. 
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and  more  oi  lees  perpendicular  to  the  eur&ce  in  the  more-deepl^ 
seated  portions. 

The  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage  may  have  a  dimly  granular 
appearance  like  that  of  ground  glass,  but  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals  it  has  no  appoient  structure.  In  some  cartilages  of  the 
frog,  hoverer,  even  when  examined  in  the  ireah  state,  the 
matrix  is  seen  to  be  mapped  out  into  polygonal  blocks  or  cell 
temtories,  each  containing  a  cell  in  the  centre,  and  repres^it- 
ing  vhat  is  generally  called  the  capsule  of  the  cartilage  cells 
(fig,  35).     Hyaline  cartilage  in  man  has  reaUy  the  same  struc- 


ture, which  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  certain  reagents. 
If  a  piece  of  human  hyaline  cartilage  be  macerated  for  a  lon^ 
time  in  dilute  acid  or  m  hot  water  35° — 40°  C,  the  matrix, 
which  pcenously  appeared  quite  homogeneous,  is  found  to  be 
resolved  into  a  number  of  concentnc  lamelke,  like  the  coats  of 
an  omon,  arranged  round  each  cell  or  group  of  cells.  It  is 
thus  shown  to  consist  of  nothing  but  a  number  of  large  systems 
of  capeolee  which  have  become  fused  with  one  another 

The  caTities  in  the  matrix  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  connected 
together  by  a  aeries  of  branching  canals,  very  much  resembling 
those  in  the  cornea :  through  these  canals  fluids  may  make  th^ 
way  into  the  depths  of  the  tissue. 

*  ^V-  35'     Pn^  CBitUage  from  the  Triton  (A.  Rollett). 
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In  the  hyaline  cartilage  of  the  ribs,  the  cells  are  mostly  larger 
than  in  the  articular  variety,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
development  of  fibres  in  the  matrix.  The  costal  cartUagea  also 
frequently  become  calcified  in  old  age,  as  also  do  some  of  those  of 
the  laiynx. 

Temporary  hyaline  cartilage  closely  resembles  the  ordinary 
hyaline  kind;  the  cells,  however,  are  not  grouped  together  after 
the  fkshion  just  described,  but  are  more  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  matrix. 

Arttetdar  hyaline  cartilage  is  reckoned  among  the  so-called 
non-mueular  structures,  no  blood-veaeela  being  supplied  directly 
to  its  own  substance;  it  is  nourished  by  those  of  the  bone 
beneath.  When  hyaline  cartilage  is  in  thicker  masses,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  a  few  blood-vessels 
traverse  its  substance.  The  distinction,  however,  between  all 
so-called  vateular  and  rum-viueulaT  parts,  is  at  the  beat  a  very 
artificial  one.    (See  chapter  on  Nutrition.) 

Nerves  are  probably  not  supplied  to  any  variety  of  cartilage. 
C.  Fibrotu  cartilage,  as  before  mentioned,  occurs  under  two 
chief  forms,  (a),  the  ytUoie,  and  (b)  the  vhite,  fibro-cartilage. 

(a.)  YeVaw  Jihro-cartUaye  is  found  in  the  external  ear,  in  the 
epif^ottis  and  comioula  laryngie, 
and  in  the  eyelid.  '^' 

The  cells  are  rounded  or  oval, 
with  well-marked  nuclei  and 
nucleoli  (fig.  56).  The  matrix  in 
which  they  are  seated  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  fine  elastic  fibres, 
which  fbrm  an  intricate  interlace- 
ment about  the  cells,  and  in  tbeir 
f^eneral  characters  are  allied  to  the 
yellow  variety  of  fibrous  tisane :  a  email  and  variable  quantity 
of  hyaline  intercellular  substance  is  also  usually  present. 

(p.)  WhiU  fibro-cartilage,  which  is  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  body  than  the  foregoing  kind,  is  com- 

*  Fig.  36.    Section  of  tbe  Epiglottis  <Ba1y).     x  380. 
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posed,  like  it,  of  cells  and  a  matrix ;  the  latter,  however,  being- 
made  up   almost  entirely  of  fibres  closely  resembling  those  of 
Ply  37.»  ^^*®  fibrous  tissue  (fig.  37). 

In  this  kind  of  fibro-cartilage  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a  great  part  of  its  mass 
composed  almost  exdusiTely  of  fibres,  and 
deriving  the  name  of  cartilage  only  from 
the  fact  that  in  another  portion,  continuous 
with  it,  cartilage  ceUs  may  be  pretty  freely  distributed. 

The  different  situations  in  which  white  fibro-cartilage  is 
formed  have  given  rise  to  the  following  classification : — 

1.  Inter-articular  fibro-cartilage,  e,g,,  the  semilunar  cartilages 
of  the  knee -joint. 

2.  Circumferential  or  marginal,  as  on  the  edges  of  the  aceta- 
bulum and  glenoid  cavity. 

3.  ConnectinQy  e.g.,  the  inter-vertebral  fibro-cartilages. 

4.  Fibro-cartilage  is  found  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  some- 
times in  their  substance.  In  the  latter  situation,  the  nodule  of 
fibro-cartilage  is  called  a  sesamoid  fibro-cartilage,  of  which  a 
specimen  may  be  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  usually  in  the  neighbouring  tendon  of 
the  peroneus  longus. 

The  uses  of  cartilage  are  the  following : — ^in  the  joints  to  fonn 
smooth  surfaces,  reducing  friction  to  a  minimimi,  and  to  act  as  a 
buffer  in  shocks ;  to  bind  bones  together,  yet  to  allow  a  certaizL 
degree  of  movement,  as  between  the  vertebrae ;  to  form  a  firm, 
framework  and  protection,  yet  without  imdue  stifiPness  or  weighty 
as  in  the  pinna,  larynx  and  chest  walls  ;  to  deepen  joint  cavities, 
as  in  the  acetabulum,  yet  not  so  as  to  restrict  the  movements  of 
the  bones ;  to  be,  where  such  qualities  are  required,  firm,  tough^ 
flexible,  elastic,  and  strong. 

Development  of  cartilage.  It  is  developed  out  of  an  embryonal 
tissue,  consisting  of  cells  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  inter- 
cellular substance ;  the  cells  multiply  by  fission  within  the  ceU- 
capsules  (fig.  5) ,-  while  the  capsule  of  the  parent  cell  becomes 
graduaUy  fused  with  the  surrounding  intercellular  substance :  a 

*  Fig.  37.     White  fibro-cartilage. 
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repetition  of  this  process  in  the  young  cells  causes  a  rapid  growth 
of  the  cartilage  by  the  multiplication  of  its  cellular  elements  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  its  matrix. 

Bones  and  Teeth. 

Bone  is  composed  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  67  x>er  cent,  of  the  former  to  33  per  cent,  of  the 
latter.  The  earthy  matter  is  composed  chiefly  of  calcium 
phosphate,  but  besides  there  is  a  small  quantity^  about  il  of  the 
6y  per  cent.,  of  carbonate  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  magnesium 
phosphate. 

The  animal  matter  is  resolved  into  gelatin  by  boiling. 

The  earthy  and  animal  constituents  of  bone  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  incorporated  the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  only  by 
chemical  action,  as,  for  instance,  by  heat  in  one  case,  and  by  the 
action  of  acids  in  another,  that  they  can  be  separated.  Their 
dose  union,  too,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  by  acids 
the  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  animal  part  is  burnt  out,  the  general  shape  of  the  bone  is 
alike  preserved. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  constituents  of  bone,  varies 
in  different  bones  in  the  same  individual,  and  in  the  same  bone 
at  different  ages.  Thus,  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  contains  about  the  largest,  and  the  sternum  and  scapula 
about  the  smallest  proportion  of  earthy  or  inorganic  matter : 
while  the  comparatively  flexible  bones  of  a  child  contain  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  earthy  matter  than  the  relatively  brittle 
bones  of  the  old  man. 

To  the  naked  eye  there  appear  two  kinds  of  structure  in 
different  bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone, 
namely,  the  dense  or  compact,  and  the  cancellous  tissue. 

Thus,  iu  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the 

humerus  or  femur,  the  articular  extremities  are  found  capped  on 

their  surface  by   a  thin   shell  of  compact  bone,  while  their 

interior  is  made  up  of  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissue.     The  shafts 

on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  a  thick  layer 

of  the  compact  bone,  and  this  surrounds  a  central  canal,  the 

G  2 
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medullary  cavitjr — eo  called  &om  its  contummg  the  mtdvlla  or 
morrow  (p.  78), 

In  the  flat  boQca,  aa  the  parietal  bone,  or  the  scapula,  one  iBjer 
of  the  cancellouB  structure  lies  between  two  layers  of  the  compact 
tiasue,  and  in  the  short  and  irre^lar  bones,  as  those  of  the  carpus 
and  tariut,  the  cancellous  tissue  alone  fills  the  interior,  while  a 
thin  shell  of  compact  bone  forms  the  outside.  The  Bpacea  in  the 
cancelloua  tissue  are  filled  by  a  species  of  marrow,  which  diflera 
ooDsiderably  from  that  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones.  It  is  more 
fluid,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  contains  very  few  fat  cells. 

The  surfaces  of  bones,  except  the  parts  covered  with  articular 
cartilage,  are  clothed  by  a  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  the  perio»- 
Fig  38.* 


team  and  it  is  from  the  blood  vessels  which  are  distributed  first 
in  this  membrane  that  the  bones  especially  their  more  compact 
tissue  are  m  great  part  supplied  with  nourishment  — ^minnte 

*  Fig  3E  Tnmsverae  lectioD  of  compsct  tisaue  (of  huraeros).  Threa  of 
the  H«  era  in  canals  are  seen  w  th  the  r  concentnc  r  ngs  also  the  cor- 
pnsiJeB  or  liLcunte  with  the  canaliculi  extending  front  them  acrosa  Che  direction 
of  the  UtDeJIn^  The  Haveniui  apertures  had  got  filled  if  tb  d^brU  in  giiml- 
ing  down  the  aection,  »nd  therefore  appear  black  in  the  EKiire,  which  repra- 
eente  the  object  as  viened  with  tranamitted  light,  x  150  (Shar[>ej). 
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branches  from  the  perioeteal  Teeoela  entering  the  little  foramina 
on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  findings  their  iray  to  the 
Haveraiaa  canals,  to  be  immediately  deacribed.  The  long  bones 
are  anpplied  also  by  a  proper  nutrient  arteiy,  which,  entering  at 
some  part  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  reach  the  medullary  canal,  breaks 
up  into  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  marrow,  from  which  again 
small  vesaela  are  distributed  to  the  interior  of  the  bone. 

Other  small  blood-vessels  pierce  the  articular  extremities  for 
the  supply  of  the  cancellous  tissue. 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  of  arrangement  juat  men- 
tioned, the  structure  of  all  bone  is  found,  tmder  the  microecope 
to  be  essentially  the  same. 

Examined  with  a  rather  high  power  its  substance  is  fonnd  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  little  irregular  spaces,  approximately 
Jiudform  in  shape,  called  lacume,  with  very  minute  canals  or 
canaliculi,  as  they  are  termed,  leading  from  them,  and  anasto- 
mosing with  dmilar  little 
prolongations  from  other 

lacuns  (fig,  38).    In  veiy 

thin  layers  of    bone,   no 

other    canals   than  these 

may  be  visible; 

malting  a  transreise  sec- 
tion of  the  compact  tissue, 

e.g.,  of  a  long  bone,  1 

the  humerus  or  ulna,  the 

artangement    shown     in 

fig,  38  can  be  seen. 
The  bone  seems  mapped 

out   into    small   circular 

districts,  at  or  about  the 

centre  of  each  of  which  is 

a  hole,  and  around  this 

an  appearance  as  of  con- 
centric layers — the  lacuna  and  eanalieuli  following  the  same  con- 

if  human  ulna,  ibowing  Hftvenian  canals. 
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centrio  plan  of  diatiibution  around  the  gmall  hole  in  tlie  c^ktre, 
with  whicli,  iodeed,  the;  communicate. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section,  the  central  holes  are  found 
to  be  aimply  the  cut  eztremitieB  of  small  canab  which  run 
lengthwise  through  the  bone,  auastomoBing  with  each  other  by 
lateral  branches  (fig.  39),  and  are  called  Haversian  canals,  after 
the  name  of  the  physician,  Clopton  Havers,  who  first  accurately 
described  them.  The  Haversian  canals,  the  average  diameter  of 
which  is  -y^  of  an  inch,  contain  blood-vessels,  and  by  means  of 
them,  blood  ia  conveyed  to  all,  even  the  densest  parts  of  the 
bone;  the  minute  caooUculi  and  lacunae  absorbing  nutrient 
matter  from  the  Haversian  blood-vessels,  and  conveying  it  still 
more  intimately  to  the  very  substance  of  the  bone  which  thejr 
traverse. 

The  blood-vessels  enter  the  Haversian  canals  both  from  without, 

by  traversing  the  small  holes  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  all 

bones  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  from  within  by  means  of 

small  channels,  which  extend 

^^'  *^  from  the  medullary  cavity,  or 

Sxom  the  cancellous  tissue. 

According  to  Todd  and 
Bowman,  the  arteries  and 
veins  usually  occupy  separate 
canals,  and  the  veins,  wbich 
are  the  larger,  often  present, 
'  at  irregular  intervals,  small 
pouchlike  dilatations. 

The  lacuna  are  occupied 
by  branched  cells  (bone-cells, 
or  bone-corpuscles),  (fig.  40), 
which  very  closely  resemble 
the  ordinary  branched  con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles ;  each 
of  these  little  masses  of  pro- 
niuistering  to  the  nutiitioa  of  the  bone  immediately 
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aiirmnniling  it,  and  ohq  ly^inftr  corpnsde  communioatiiig  with 
another,  and  vith  its  Bniroanding  district,  and  with  tbe  blood- 
TBOBcla  of  the  HaTereian  canals,  by  means  of  the  minute  streams 
of  fluid  notrient  matter  which  occnp;  the  canaliculi. 

In  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  two  distinct  sets  of  lamellm  can  he 
clearlj  recognized. 

(l.)  ^n«nil  or  fundamental  lamellse  :  which  are  most  easily 
traoeable  just  b«neath  the  periosteum,  and  around  the  medul- 
lary carity,  forming  aroimd  the  latter  a  series  of  concentric 
rings.  At  a  distance  from  the  medullary  and  periosteal  suriaces 
(in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  bone)  they  are  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted by 

(2.)  S^i«cmI  or  HavetBianlamelhe,  which  sorroundtbeHaTersian 
canals  to  the  number  of  six  to  eighteen  aroimd  each. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  the  lamtUa  appears  to  be  reticular. 
If  a  thin  film  be  peeled  off  the  surface  of  n      t  ■ 

a  bone  from  which  the  earthy  matter  has  ,^ 

been   removed   by  acid,  and   examined  '  *         '  "^ 

with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  it 
will    be  foosd  composed,   according  to  ^ 

Sharpy,  of  a  findy  reticular  structure, 

formed  apparently  of  very  slender  fibres  i 

decussating  obliquely,  but  coalescing  at 
the  points  of  iutersectioii,  as  if  here  the 
fibres  were  fused  rather  than  woren  toge-  > 

ther  (fig.  41).  ' 

In  many  places  these  reticular  lamells 
are  perforated  by  tapering  fibres,  resembbng  m  cliaracter  the 
ordinary  white  or  rarely  the  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  which  bolt  the 
neighbouring  lamellfe  together,  and  may  be  drawn  out  when  the 
latter  are  torn  asunder  (fig.  42). 

Deodopment  of  hone. — From  the  point  of  view  of  their  derelDp- 
moit,  all  bones  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes. 

*  Fig.  41.  Thin  layer  peeled  off  rrom  a  softened  bone.  Tiiia  figure,  ivbich 
ia  intended  to  repreMDt  the  icUcnUt  itrnctnrs  of  a  lamslla,  giTea  a.  b«tt«r 
idea  of  the  object  irhen  held  rather  farther  off  than  naual  trom  the  eje.  x  400 
(Sharptv). 
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(a.)  Those  whose  form,  proTlous  to  osnfication,  is  laid  down 
in  hyaline  cartila^ie,  e.g.,  humerus,  femur,  &o. 

{b.)  Those  which  are  not  preformed  in  cartilage,  but  are 
ossified  directly  in  membrane,  e.g.,  the  bones  forming  the  vault 
of  the  skull,  parietal,  irontal,  &c. 

The  true  process  of  ossification  is  really  the  same  in  both,  only 
in  (a)  it  is  preceded  by  a  coloificn- 
tion  of  the  cartilage  matrix.     The 
former  method  may  be  considered 
first. 

(a.)  Ostificalian  in  Cartilage. — If 
a  section  be  taken  through  a  carti- 

Fig.  43" 
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lage  in  which  calcification  is  going  on  (fig.  43),  as,  e.g.,  the  ex- 
tremity of   the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  the  cartilage-cells  are  seea 

*  Fig.  41.  LBlaellee  torn  off  from  >  decalcified  honiBJi  parietal  boas  at 
Komo  depth  from  the  surface,  a,  a  lamella,  ahowiug  reticular  fibres;  b,  b, 
darker  part,  viheM  several  lamellfB  are  superposed  ;  c,  perforBting  fiblea. 
ApertBrea  through  which  perfoTatiug  fibres  had  passed,  bts  seen  especially  m 
tlie  loner  part,  a,  a,  of  ths  figara  (Allen  TbompsoD). 

t  Fig.  43.  Longitudinal  section  of  osufyinc  cartilage  from  tho  hnmenia 
o(  a  fiietal  aheep.  Spienln  of  bone  are  teen  extending  between  the  coltunos. 
of  cartilags  cells,     c,  cartilage  cells,     h  140  (SbarpeyJ. 
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to  be  collected  into  re^^olar  columns  arranged  porpendicnliir  to 
the  pUne  of  calcification,  the  individual  cells  being  flattened 
from  abore  downvards.     Sliooting  up  into  tlie  matrix  of  the 
cartilage  intsrrening  between  the  columns  of  cells  are  seen  deli- 
cate calcified  spicuUe,  the  calcareous  matter  being  deposited  in 
imtll  granules  from  the  blood-vessels  which  ore  arranged  in 
loops  perpendicular  to  the  calcifying  surface.     As  the  spioulie 
shoot  farther  and  further  up  into  the  cartilage,   most   of  the 
caitilageH^ellB  disappear  j  the  larger  part  of  the  hyaline  matrix 
heooming  replaced  by  calcareous  spiculse,  and  the  process  of 
eakificatioD  is  tlius  com- 
pleted.     Between    these  J^'  ^' 
■picoln     are      irregolar                  ^/^  ^"^^^^r?*. 
tpacea  originally  occupied                 /  ,;     ';  '^''^i^ 
by    the      cartilage-cetls,  ,        ) 
maiiyof  which  have  now 
become  liquefied  and  dis-                       ■'■■■' 
ippeared.    These  spaces 

■re  further  enlarged  and  , 

rendered  more    irregular  f 

by  the  abeorption  of  the  ; 

lemams  of  the  cartila- 
giooiu  matrix  surround 
mg  the  spiculte 

^M«e  UT^nlar  spaoes     ■' —     \2  >-  ■'' 

become   lined    as  by  on       \   ~    ^^  ^ 

epithehnm,  with      sphe  ""      ^ 

roidal   cdls   {oiUoUatU),  9^' 

denved  partly    from  the  ] 

ranammg  cartUage-ceUs,  ^ 

but  chiefly  from  mgrowmg  processes  of  periosteum    (fig    44) 
^  true  piDcees  of  ossification,  as  distmct  &om  the  preceding 


*  Tig  44.  TraniTcne  sectioD  of  femur  of  a  Iiiidibii  embryo  of  about 
(Inta  week*  old  a,  rndintentary  HavetKiiD  canal  m  crosa  section  b,  m 
^fgltnilml  Mctioil ,  e,  ogteobluU  ,  d,  nswly  fonaed  osseoiu  aubstance  of  a 
'  IT  ;  e,  that  of  groter  «ge ;  /,  kcmue  with  thf ir  ceUs i  ?,«  cell  itill 
-     •'    it(Fi,y). 
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calcification  of  the  cartilage,  conaistB  ia  the  gre  dual  depoaition, 

around  this  lajrer  of  osteoblaata,  of  a  laTmilln  of  bone.     Ths 

individual  osteoblasts  are  imbedded  in  it  and,  becoming  branched, 

persist  as  bone- corpuscles.     The  inner  snr&ce  of  this  Ismallft  is 

lined  by  a  fresh  layer  of  osteoblasts,  and  a  fresh  layer  of  btme 

is  deposited  concentric  with  the  first ;  this  process  continuing 

till  the  large  irregular  space  is  reduced  to  a  small  "  Haverdan 

canal"  (fig.  44). 

(£.)  Ouification  in  Mtmbrane. — The  membrane  or  periosteum, 

from  which  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal  is  developed  consists  of 

two  layers — an  external  _/firau«,  and  an  internal  cellular  or  otUo- 

getutic.    The  external  one  consists  of  ordinary  connective  tissue, 

being  composed  largely  of  fusiform  cells  and  some  fibres ;  the 

p„  ., .  internal  layer  conslsta  of 

J''3-  45-  ,    .        ,, 

^^^k      rounded  cells  quite   un- 

^^^^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^B  distinguishable  from  the 

cHfl^^^^^^^^^^miHIB  osteoblasts    above    mea- 

^^^^^^^^^^^H^B^raKg  tioned. 

t^^^^^^^^^H^^^a^^^  The  process  of  ossifica- 
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n  in  membrane,  as  seen. 


^I^^^^^^IB^^    *'^''  ^  ^^  parietal  bone 

a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BSSt     (fiS-  45)<  is  precisely  simi- 
^H|^|^^^H^^^^3V^^     lar  to  that  which   talcee 
''     ^^^B^^l^    y  place  in  cartilage,  if,  as 

— ^^^  before  said,  we  except  the 

previous  calcification;  the  otteohlasU  being  doubtless   derived 
from  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum. 

In  all  boues  ossification  commences  at  one  or  more  points, 
termed  "  centres  of  ossification."  The  long  hones,  a.g.,  femur, 
liumerus,  &c.,  Iiave  at  least  three  such  points — one  for  the  ossifi- 
cation of  the  ikqft  or  dtapkyiit,  and  one  for  each  articular 
extremity  or  epiphy$U.  Besides  these  three  primary  centres 
which  are  always  present  in  long  bones,  various  secondary  centres 
may  be  superadded  for  the  ossification  of  difierent  procestet. 

*  Fig.  45.  OsteoblMla  from  the  parietal  bone  of  a  bumiiu  embryo,  thirtecD 
■ffeeki  old,  a.  lion}'  nppU  vith  th«  celU  of  the  lAcnoEE ;  b,  layers  of  o«t«o- 
blasU ;  e,  the  latter  in  tranaitioa  to  bone  eorputclei  (QqeabMu). 
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Such  bones  increase  in  length  by  the  advance  of  the  process  of 
ossification  into  the  cartilage  intermediate  between  the  diaphjsis 
and  epiphysis.  The  increase  in  length  indeed  is  due  entirely  to 
growth  at  the  two  ends  of  the  shaft.  This  is  proved  by  inserting 
two  pins  into  the  shaft  of  a  growing  bone :  after  some  time  their 
distance  apart  will  be  found  to  be  unaltered  though  the  bone  has 
gradually  increased  in  leng^,  the  growth  having  taken  place 
beyond  and  not  between  them.  If  now  one  pin  be  placed  in  the 
shaft,  and  the  other  in  an  epiphysis  of  a  growing  bone,  their 
distance  apart  will  increase  as  the  bone  grows  in  length. 

Thus  it  is  that  if  the  epiphyses  with  the  intermediate  cartilage 
be  removed  from  a  young  bono,  growth  in  length  is  no  longer 
possible. 

Increase  in  thickness  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  occurs  by  the 
deposition  of  successive  layers  beneath  the  periosteum. 

If  a  thin  metal  plate  be  inserted  beneath  the  periosteum  of  a 
growing  bone,  it  will  soon  be  covered  by  osseotis  deposit,  but  if 
it  be  put  between  the  fibrous  and  osteogenetic  layers,  it  will  never 
become  enveloped  in  bone,  for  all  the  bone  is  formed  beneath 
the  latter.  Side  by  side  with  the  increase  in  length  and  thickness 
above-mentioned,  there  goes  on  a  hollowing  out  of  the  shaft  of 
long  bones  by  absorption,  producing  in  the  mature  bone  a  large 
4>avity — ^medullary  cavity.  This  cavity  in  the  long  bone  of  the 
adult  is  much  larger  than  the  cartilaginous  mould  of  the  bone  in 
the  foetus,  and  thus  it  is  obvious  that  not  a  trace  of  the  original 
embyronic  cartilaginous  mould  can  be  present  in  the  adult  bone. 

Other  Tarietles  of  connectiTe  tissae  may  become  ossified,  e.g.,  the  tendons 
la  aome  birds. 

Functions  of  bones. — Bones  form  the  framework  of  the  body ; 
for  this  they  are  fitted  by  their  hardness  and  solidity  together  with 
their  comparative  lightness ;  they  serve  both  to  protect  internal 
organs  in  the  trunk  and  skull,  and  as  levers  worked  by  muscles  in 
the  limbs ;  notwithstanding  their  hardness  they  possess  a  consider- 
able degree  of  elasticity,  which  often  saves  them  from  fractures. 

Teeth. — A  tooth  is  generally  described  as  possessing  a  crown, 
neck,  and  fang  ot  fangs. 
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The  cToicn  is  the  portion  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  tha 
gum.  The  neck  is  that  coDBtricted  portion  just  below  the  crown 
which  is  embrooed  by  the  free  edges  of  the  gum,  tmd  the /an; 
includes  all  below  this. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  <rf  a 
tooth  (figs.  46,  47),  it  is  found  to  be  principally  composed  of  a 


Fig-^S." 


hard  matter,  dentint  or  ivory ;  while  in  the  centre  this  dentine  is 
hollowed  out  into  a  cavity  resembling  in  general  shape  the  outline 
of  the  tooth,  and  called  the  pulp-cavity,  from  its  containing  a  veiy 
vascular  and  sensitive  little  mass,  composed  of  connective-tissue, 
blood-veesels,  and  nerves,  which  is  called  the  toolk-puip. 

The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  pulp  through  a  small 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  fang. 

Capping  that  part  of  the  dentine  which  projects  beyond  the 
level  of  the  gum,  is  a  layer  of  very  bard  calcareous  matter,  the 
enamel ;  while  sheathing  the  portion  of  dentine  which  is  beneath 
the  level  of  the  gum,  is  a  layer  of  true  bone,  called  the  cement  or 
crusta  petrota. 

At  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  where  the  enamel  and  cement  come 


*  Fig.  46.     A.  LoDf^itudinBl  section  of  a  honum 
d,  dentinu  ;  t,  enoiEel ;  »,  pnip  cavity  (Owen). 
B.  Traiuierae  uctiou.    The  letters  indicate  th«  sa 


IT  tooth ;  e,  c 
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into  contact,  each  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  thin  loyer.     The 
coTeiing  of  enamel  becomes  thicker  as  we  approach  the  crown. 


Fig.  47.' 


and  the  cement  aa  we  approach 
the  lower  end  or  apex  of  the 
tang. 

Dentine  or  ivory  In  chemical 
composition  closely  resembles 
bone.  It  contains,  however, 
rathei  lees  animal  matter ;  the 
proportion  in  hundred  ports 
being  about  twenty-eight  animal 
to  seren^-tno  of  earthy.  The 
former,  lihe  the  animal  matter 
of  bone,  may  be  resolved  into 
gelatin  by  boiling.  The  earthy 
matter  is  made  up  chiefiy  of 
caldum  phosphate,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  carbonate,  and 
traces  of  fiuoride  of  calcium 
and  phosphate  of  magnesium. 

Under  the  microscope  dentine 
is  seen  to  be  finely  channelled 
by  a  multitude  of  delicate 
tabes,  which,  by  their  inner 
ends,  communicate  with  the  pulp-cavify,  and  by  their  outer  ex* 
tremities  come  into  contact  with  the  under  part  of  the  enamel 
and  cement  and  sometimes  even  penetrate  them  for  a  greater  w 
less  distance  (fig.  48). 

In  their  course  from  the  pulp-cavity  to  the  surface  of  the 
dentine,  the  minute  tubes  form  gentle  and  nearly  parnllel  curves 
and  divide  and  subdivide  dichotomously,  but  without  much 
lessening  their  calibre  until  they  aro  approaching  their  peripheral 
termination. 


*  Fig.  47.  Premolar  tooth  of  cat  in  tilu.  Vertical  section,  i.  Enamel 
with  deconstiDg  and  parallel  sttuc  i.  Dentine  u'ith  SchreiOier's  linea. 
3.  CemcDL  4.  PeriMteom  of  the  klveolos.  5.  Inferior  mulUaty  bone 
(Waldejer). 
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From  tbeir  sides  proceed  other  exceedingly  minatc  secondaiy 
canals,  which  extend  into  the  dentine  between  the  tubules,  and 
anastomose  with  each  other.  The  tubules  of  the  dentine,  the 
average  diameter  of  which  at  their  inner  and  lai^or  extremify  is 
■»tVt  of  an  inch,  contain  fina  prolongations  from  the  tooth-pulp, 
which  give  the  dentine  a  certain  faint  sensitiTeness  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  without  doubt,  have  to  do  also  with  its 
nntritioQ.  These  prolongations  Irom  the  tooth-pulp  are  really 
processes  of  the  dentine-cells  or  odontabloMtt,  which  are  branched 
cells  lining  the  polp-cavi^ ;  the  relation  of  these  processes  to  the 
tubules  in  which  they  lie,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  tlie  bouB-corpuBcIes  to  the  conoUculi  of  bone.  The  outer 
portioii  of  the  dentine  underlying  both  the  cement  and  enamel, 
forms  a  more  or  less  dietinct  layer  termed  the  granular  or  inUr- 
globular  layer.  It  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  minute  cell-like  cavities,  much  more  closely  packed  than  the 
lacunie  in  the  cement,  and  communicating  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  ends  of  the  dentine-tubes  (fig.  4S). 

"'3.  48.* 


The  enamel  which  is  by  far  the  hardest  portion  of  a  tooth,  is 
composed,  chemically,  of  the  same  elements  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  dentine  and  bone.  Its  animal  matter,  however, 
amounts  only  to  about  2  or  3  per  cent.     It  contains  a  larger 

"  Fig.  48.  SecHon  of  it  portion  of  the  dentine  and  cement  from  the  midcBe 
of  ths  root  of  UL  indGor  tootli.  a,  dental  tubnli  lamifying  nnd  tenninatiaK, 
soms  of  them  in  the  intei^lobnlar  Bpaces  b  and  c,  which  somcwhnt  resemble 
bona  lacnnee  ;  d,  inner  layer  of  the  cement  with  nnmerons  tlosely  >et  canal 
liouli ;  t,  outer  layec  o(  cement  [  /,  lacunie  ;  g,  cnnalicuU.    x  350.    |Eolli&er.) 
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proportion  of  inoTganic  matter,  and  is  liarder  than  aiijr  other 
tiBsue  in  tlie  body. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  enamel  is  found  composed  of 
fine  hexagonal  fibres  (figs.  49,  50)  tuVt  of  ^'^  i^^^  >^  diameter. 

Fig.  sat 


which  are  set  on  end  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  dendne,  and  fit  into 
corresponding  depressions  in  the  same. 

They  radiate  in  such  a  manner  from  the  dentine  that  at  the 
top  of  the  tooth  they  are  more  or  less  vertical,  while  towards  the 
sides  they  tend  to  the  horizontal  direction.     Like  the  dentine- 

*  Fig.  49.  Thin  section  of  the  enamel  &nd  a  part  of  tlie  dentine,  a,  cnti- 
eiiUr  [wllicle  of  the  enamel ;  b,  enamel  Gbres,  or  colnmns  with  Gssnrea  between 
them  and  croti  strijE  ;  e,  larger  cavities  in  the  enunel,  commmiicating  with 
UieextRinitieiof  wmeof  the  tnbtiIi(iQ.      X350.     (KBllilier.) 

t  Fig.  so.  Enamel  fibres.  A,  fragment!  and  lingle  fibres  of  the  enamel, 
iaoUted  bp  the  action  of  bydtnchloric  acid.  B,  turface  of  a  small  fragment  of 
aumel,  ihowiog  the  hexagonal  ends  of  the  fibres,     x  350.     <EalUker.) 
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tubulos,  they  ara  not  etraiglit,  but  disposed  in  war;  and  parallel 
carves.  The  fibres  are  marked  hj  transverse  lines,  and  are 
mostly  solid,  but  some  of  them  contain  a  verjr  minute  canal. 

The  enamel  itself  is  coated  on  the  outside  hy  a  very  thin 
calcified  membrane,  sometimes  termed  tho  eutielt  of  the  enameL 

The  cntsta  petroM,  or,  eemtnt,  is  composed  of  true  bone,  and  in 
it  are  laounie  and  canaliculi  which  Bometimee  communicate  with 
the  outer  finely  branched  ends  of  the  dentine  tubules.  Ita  laminie 
are  as  it    were   bolted 


Fig.  51. 


together  hj  perforating 
fibres  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary bone  (see  fig.  42), 
but  it  differs  in  not 
poseefidng  HaTeiaian 
canalfi. 

Development  of  teeth. 
The  first  step  in  the 
development  of  the 
teeth,  consiBts  ia  a 
thickening  of  the  ep- 
theliom  which  covers 
the  free  border  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  shallow  groove 
in  the  subjacent  tissue 
(primitive  dental  groove 
of  Ooodsir)  in  which  it 
is  contained 

The  deeper  layer  of 
this  epithelium  begins 


Fig.  51.  Development  of  the  t««th.  Vortical  transvetse  sections  of 
upper  jaw.  i,  2.  From  a  nnal!  emljiyo  ;  o,  dental  lidge  ;  6,  younger  layers 
ot  epitholiura  ;  e,  tho  deepest ;  rf,  enamel  germ  ;  e,  enamel  organ  ;  /,  dental 
geim  ;  J,  inner ;  and  A,  ont«r  layer  of  the  growing  tooth  sac.  3.  From  an 
older  embryo  ;  rf,  the  rtyle  of  the  enamel  organ  ;  1,  Wood-vesael  severad  ; 
k,  bony  sabstance.     Tka  remaining  letters  as  in  1  and  3  (Tbiersuh). 
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to  grow  down  into  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membraue, 
fanning  an  ingrowing  process  wMch  Is  met  and  indented  by 
an  upwardly  growing  papilla  :  the  papilla,  in  it«  growth  towards 
the  free  snr&ce,  indents  this  epithelial  process  (fig.  51}  more 
and  more  till  the  latter  forms,  as  it  were,  a  cap  for  the  dental 
papilla  (enamel  organ),  consisting  of  two  layera  of  cylindrical 
epithdium,  whicli  are  in  dose  apposition  towards  the  apex  of  the 
papilla,  but  elsewhere  are  separated  by  a  mass  of  loosely  arranged 
stellate  cells.  The  pedide  or  stalk  of  cells  by  which  the 
"  enamd  orgaa  "  communicates  with  the  iree  surface  gradually 
disappears:  and  the  em-  ^ 

biyonic  tooth  becomes 
completely  enveloped  in 
its  dental  sac  (see  fig.  52). 
A  glance  at  flie  accompa- 
nying figures  (5 1  and  52) 
vill  render  all  these  points 

It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  papilla  and  the 
■unounding  dental  sac  are 
both  well-supplied  with 
blood-veesols,  while  the 
aiamel-organ,  though  now 
quite  separated  from  the 
epithelium,  shows  its  epi- 
thdial  character  by  the 
eotiie  absence  of  vessels. 

The  papilla  gradually 
becomes  moulded  into  the 
shape  of  the  crown  of  the  ^turs  tooth,  while  a  cap  of  dentine 
is  slowly  deposited  on  it,  increasing  in  extent  by  additions  to 
its  edges,  and  in  thickness  by  additions  to  its  interior. 

•  Fig.  52.  Vertical  transverse  section  of  the  dental  wc,  pulp,  be,  ot  a 
kitten.  X14.  (Thiersch.)  a,  dental  papilla  or  pulp ;  t,  the  cap  of  dentine 
lonned  upon  the  auuumt '.  c,  its  coTering  of  enamel ;  d,  inner  layer  of  epithe- 
linm  at  the  enaoiel  otgan  ;  e,  gelatinous  tUsne  ;  /,  outer  epithelial  layer  of 
the  cnanwl  ar|^ ;  g,  inner  layer,  and  h,  ontcr  layer  of  dental  mc. 
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The  substance  of  the  papilla  undergoes  a  ooiresponding  de- 
crease, and  its  remains  finally  persist  as  tbe  pulp  of  the  mature 
tooth. 

At  the  same  time  tliat  layer  of  the  enamel  organ  which  la  in 
immediate  contact  irith  the  dentinal  cap,  becomes  tranafonned 
into  enamel  by  the  direct  calcification  of  the  long  t^lindrical 
epithelial  cells  of  which  it  was  originally  composed :  the  layers 
of  the  enamel  organ  external  to  this  remain  as  the  cuticle  above 
mentioned  (sometimeB  termed  Nasmjth's  membrane). 

In  this  manner  the  first  set  of  teeth,  or  the  milk-teeth,  are 
formed;  and  each  tooth,  by  degrees  dereloping,  preGses  at  lengtb 
on  tbe  wall  of  the  sao  enclosing  it,  and  causing  its  absorption,  is 
cut,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase. 

As  the  tooth  grows  upwards  the  &ng  is  gradoally  calcified, 
and  the  cement  is  deposited  on  it  firom  the  inner  layw  of  the 
tooth- sac. 

Hie  temporary  or  tnilk-Ueth,  have  only  a  very  limited  term  of 
existence :  this  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
which  push  their  way  up  from  beneath,  absorbing  in  their 


*  Fig'  S3-  ^'^  "f  t^  lower  jaw  of  a  child  of  tliree  or  four  yews  old, 
Bhowing  tbe  relatiaiu  of  the  temporary  and  permanant  teetli.  Tbe  epecimen 
containa  all  the  milk-teeth  of  the  right  side,  together  nith  the  incisors  of  the 
kft :  the  inner  pbta  of  the  jaw  haa  been  removed,  so  as  to  eipoe  the  nca  of 
all  the  permanent  teeth  of  die  tight  aide,  except  the  eighth^or  witdom  tootfa, 
which  ia  not  ;et  formed.  The  large  sac  near  tbe  runoa  of  the  jaw  ia  that  <^ 
the  firat  permanent  molar,  and  above  and  behind  it  ia  the  commencing  indi- 
meat  of  tlie  leCDud  molar.    <Qiuun.} 
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progress  the  whole  of  the  fang  of  each  milk-tooth,  and  leaving 
at  length  only  the  crown  as  a  mere  shell,  which  is  shed  to  make 
way  for  the  eruption  of  iLe  permanent  teeth  (fig.  53). 

The  temporary  teeth  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  mamely,  four 
incisors,  two  canines,  and  four  molars,  and  are  replaced  by  ten 
permanent  teeth,  each  of  which  is  developed  from  a  small  sac 
set  by,  so  to  speak,  from  the  sac  of  the  temporary  tooth  which 
precedes  it,  and  called  the  cavity  of  reserve. 

The  number  of  i)ermanent  teeth  is,  however,  increased  to 
sixteen,  by  the  development  of  three  others  on  each  side  of  the 
jaw  after  much  the  same  fashion  as  that  by  which  the  milk-teeth 
were  themselves  formed. 

The  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth  of 
course  takes  place  long  before  the  cutting  of  those  which  they 
are  to  succeed ;  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly-formed  little 
dental  sac  of  a  nulk-tooth  being  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  itself  as 
the  germ  of  its  successor. 

The  following  formula  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  comparative 
arrangement  and  number  of  the  temporary  and  permanent 
teeth  * 

XO.  OA.  IN.  OA.  XO. 

j  Upper            2    I    4    I    2      =10 
Temponiy  Teeth -^ =20 


(Lower 


2    I    4    I    2      =10 


no.  BI.  CA.  IV.  CA.  BI.  MO. 

(Upper       3    2    I    4    I    2    3=16 

Permanent  Teeth < =32 

(Lower      3    2    i    4    i    2    3=16 

From  this  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  bicuspid  teeth 
in  the  adult  are  the  successors  of  the  two  molars  in  the  child. 
They  differ  from  them,  however,  in  some  respects,  the  temporary 
molars  having  a  stronger  likeness  to  the  perm^inent  than  to  their 
immediate  descendants,  the  so-called  bicuspids. 

The  temporary  incisors  and  canines  differ  from  their  successors 
bat  little  except  in  their  smaller  size. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  times  of  eruption  of 

the  Temporazy  and    Permanent    teeth.      In  both  cases,   the 

eruption  of  any  given  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  precedes,  as  a  rule, 

that  of  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  upper. 

n  2 
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Temporary  or  Milk  2beth. 
The  fignres  indicate  in  months  the  age  at  which  each  tooth  appears. 

XOLABS.     CUriVES.    IKGISOBS.     OiVIirKS.      XOLABS. 


24      12 

z8 

9  7  7  9 

18 

12    24 

Ptrmanent  Theth. 
The  age  at  which  each  tooth  is  cut  is  indicated  in  this  table  in  yaars. 

X0LAB5.      BICUSPID.    CANUTES.    IKCISOBS.    OAKIHBS.     BICUSPID.     MOLARS. 


17 

12 

12 

17 

to 

to 

6 

10 

9 

II  to  12 

8 

778 

II  to  12 

9 

10 

6 

to 

to 

25 

13 

13 

25 

The  times  of  eruption  put  down  in  the  above  tables  are 
only  appiozimate :  the  limits  of  variation  being  tolerably  wide. 
Some  children  may  cut  their  first  teeth  before  the  age  of  six 
months  and  others  not  till  nearly  the  twelfth  month.  In  nearly 
all  cases  the  two  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  cut  first ; 
these  being  succeeded  after  a  short  interval  by  the  four  incisors 
of  the  upper  jaw ;  next  follow  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  so  on  as  indicated  in  the  table  tiU  the  completion  of 
the  milk  dentition  at  about  the  age  of  two  years. 

The  milk-teeth  usually  come  through  in  batches,  each  period 
of  eruption  being  succeeded  by  one  of  quiescence  lasting  some- 
times several  months.  The  milk-teeth  are  in  use  from  the  age 
of  two  up  to  five  and  a  half  years :  at  about  this  age  the  first 
permanent  molars  (four  in  number)  make  their  appearance 
behind  the  milk  molars,  and  for  a  short  time  the  child  hfM* 
four  permanent  and  twenty  temporary  teeth  in  position  at  once. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the  age  of  five  years  to  the 
shedding  of  the  first  milk-tooth  the  child  has  no  fewer  than  forty- 
eight  teeth,  twenty  milk-teeth  and  twenty-eight  calcified  germs 
of  permanent  teeth  (all  in  fact  except  the  four  wisdom  teeth). 


CHAFTER   VI. 

THB   BLOOD. 

As  blood  flows  from  the  liying  body,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  tTn'fiTrial^ 
heayy  fluid,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  when  it  comes  from  an 
artery ;  deep  purple  or  nearly  black  when  flowing  ftoxa  a  vein. 
Although  to  the  naked  eye,  however,  it  seems  uniformly  tinted, 
it  is  found  by  the  microscope  to  be  really  a  colourless  fluid, 
containing  minute  coloured  cells  or  corpuscles  ;  and  these  cellsi 
which  are  red,  when  seen  en  masse,  axe  the  real  source  of  the 
colour  which  seems  to  the  naked  eye  to  belong  to  every  part  of 
the  blood  alike.  The  colourless  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  is 
termed  liquor  sanguinis,  or  plasma  ;  the  coloured  cells  are  termed 
Hood'Cells,  or  bhod-corpuseles. 

The  blood  is,  even  in  very  thin  layers,  opaque,  on  account  of 
the  different  refractive  powers  of  the  corpuscles  and  the  plasma 
in  which  they  are  suspended ;  but  it  assumes  a  lake  tint,  and 
becomes  transparent  on  the  employment  of  means  by  which  the 
colouring  matter  is  dissolved  out  of  the  ooipusdes  by  the  plasma 
(p.  1 16).  Its  specific  gravity  at  60**  F.  is  on  an  average  1055  ; 
the  extremes  consistent  with  health  being  1050  aod  1 059.  It 
has  a  frunt  alkaline  re-action.  Its  temperature  is  generally  about 
100°  F. ;  but  this  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  Thus, 
while  the  stream  is  slightly  warmed  by  passing  through  the 
muscles,  nerve-centres,  and  glands,  most  notably  the  liver,  it 
is  slightly  cooled  on  traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  skin. 
(Bernard.) 

The  odour  of  blood  is  easily  perceived  in  the  watery  vapour 
which  rises  from  blood  just  drawn :  and  it  may  also  be  set  free, 
afterwards,  by  adding  to  the  blood  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water.  It  is  said  not  to  be  difficult  to  tell, 
by  the  likeness  of  the  odour  to  that  of  the  body,  the  species  of 
domestic  animal  from  which  any  specimen  of  blood  has  been 
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taken.  The  strong  odour  of  the  pig  or  cat,  and  the  peculiar 
milky  smell  of  the  cow,  are  especially  easy  to  be  detected. 
(Barruel.) 

Quantity  of  Blood. 

Only  an  imperfect  indication  of  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  ia 
the  body  is  afforded  by  measurement  of  that  which  escapes 
when  an  animal  is  rapidly  bled  to  death,  inasmuch  as  a  certain 
amount  always  remains  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  cases  of  less 
rapid  bleeding,  on  the  other  hand,  when  life  is  more  prolonged, 
and  when,  therefore,  sufficient  time  elapses  before  death  to  allow 
some  absorption  into  the  circulating  current  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body  (p.  122),  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  that  escapes  may  be 
greater  than  the  whole  average  amount  naturally  present  in  the 
vessels. 

Various  means  have  been  devised  for  obtaining  a  more  aocniate  estimate 
than  that  which  results  from  merely  bleeding  animals  to  death. 

Welcker's  method  is  the  following.  An  animal  is  rapidly  bled  to  death, 
and  the  blood  which  escapes  is  collected  and  measured.  The  blood  remain- 
ing in  the  smaller  vessels  is  then  removed  by  the  injection  of  water  throngh 
them,  and  the  mixture  of  blood  and  water  thus  obtained,  is  also  collected. 
The  animal  is  then  finely  minced,  and  infused  in  water,  and  the  infusion  is 
mixed  with  the  combined  blood  and  water  previously  obtained.  Some  of 
this  fluid  is  then  brushed  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  colour  compared  with 
that  of  mixtures  of  blood  and  water  whose  proportions  have  been  previously 
determined  by  measurement.  In  this  way  the  materials  are  obtained  for  a 
&irly  exact  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  blood  actually  existing  in  the  body 
of  the  animal  experimented  on. 

Another  method  (that  of  Yierordt)  consists  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
blood  expelled  from  the  ventricle,  at  each  beat  of  the  heart,  and  multiplying 
this  quantity  by  the  number  of  beats  necessary  for  completing  the  "  round" 
of  the  cixculation.  This  method  is  ingenious,  but  open  to  various  objections, 
the  most  conclusive  being  the  uncertainty  of  all  the  premisses  on  which  the 
conclusion  is  founded. 

Other  methods  depend  on  the  results  of  injecting  a  known  quantity  of 
water  (Valentin)  or  of  saline  matters  (Blake)  into  the  blood-vessels ;  the 
calculation  being  founded,  in  the  first  case,  on  the  diminution  of  the  specific 
gravity  which  ensues,  and  in  the  other,  on  the  quantity  of  the  salt  found 
diffused  in  a  certain  measured  amount  of  the  blood  abstracted  for  experiment. 

A  nearly  correct  estimate  was  probably  made  by  Weber  and  Lehmann, 
from  the  following  data.  A  criminal  was  weighed  before  and  after  decapi- 
tation ;  the  difference  in  the  weight  representing,  of  course,  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  escaped.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  trunk  were  then 
washed  oat  by  the  injection  of  water,  until  the  fluid  which  escaped  had  only 
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a  pale  red  or  straw  coloor.  This  fluid  was  then  also  weighed ;  and  the 
amount  of  blood  which  it  represented  was  calculated,  bj  comparing  the 
proportion  of  solid  matter  contained  in  it^  with  that  of  the  first  blood  which 
escaped  on  decapitation.  Two  experiments  of  this  kind  gave  precisely 
similar  results. 

The  most  reliable  of  the  Taiious  means  for  estimating  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  yield  as  nearly  similar  results  as 
can  be  expected,  when  the  sources  of  error  unavoidably  present 
in  all,  are  taken  into  consideration ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
man,  the  weight  of  the  whole  quantity  of  blood,  compared  with 
that  of  the  body,  is  from  about  I  to  8,  to  i  to  10. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
blood  varies,  even  in  the  same  animal,  very  considerably,  in 
correspondence  with  the  different  amoimts  of  food  and  drink, 
which  may  have  been  recently  taken  in,  and  the  equally  varying 
quantity  of  matter  given  out.  Bernard  found  by  experiment, 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  obtainable  from  a  fasting  animal  is 
scarcelj  more  than  a  half  of  thai  which  is  present  soon  after  a  full 
meal.  The  estimate  above  given  must  therefore  be  taken  to 
represent  only  an  approximate  average. 

Coagvlation  of  the  Blood, 

In  a  very  few  minutes  after  removal  from  the  living  body, 
blood  becomes  semi-solid  and  jelly-like  by  the  formation  through- 
out its  whole  substance  of  what  is  called  the  erassamentum  or 
dot. 

The  dot  thus  formed  has  at  first  the  same  volume  and  appear- 
ance as  the  fluid  blood,  and,  like  it,  looks  quite  uniform;  the 
only  change  seems  to  be,  that  the  blood  which  was  fluid  is 
now  solid.  But  presently,  drops  of  transparent  yellowish  fluid 
begin  to  ooze  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  solid  dot ;  and  these 
gradually  collecting,  first  on  its  upper  surface,  and  then  all 
around  it,  the  dot,  diminished  in  size,  but  firmer  than  it  was 
before,  floats  in  a  quantity  of  yellowish  fluid,  which  is  named 
terum,  the  quantity  of  which  may  continually  increase  on  account 
of  its  being  gradually  squeezed  out  of  the  meshes  of  the  dot  in 
the  course  of  its  contraction,  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  after  coag^alation« 
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Blood  clot  is  composed  of  red  corpusdes,  held  together  as  a 

solid  mass,  in  the  meshes  of  a  substance  termed  ^&rm ;  the  latter 

being  formed,    at  the  moment  of  coagulation,  in  tbe   liquor 

sanguinis.     A  rough  analysis  of  the  blood  is  thus  spontaneously 

made. 

Blood. 


t ^ 

Liq.  Sanguinis  or  Plasma.  Corpuscles. 

t ^  N 

Serum.  Fibrin. 

V 


Clot  (containing  also  more  or  less 
serum). 

That  the  fibrin  is  formed  in  the  plasma  may  be  proved  by 
employing  means  by  which,  before  coagulation,  the  plasma  and 
corpuscles  are  separated,  the  one  from  the  other.  In  the  case  of 
the  blood  of  animals,  as  the  frog,  which  have  large  corpuscles, 
this  separation  can  be  effected  simply  by  filtration ;  the  oolourlees 
liquor  sanguitiis  passing  through  and  spontaneously  coagulating 
as  a  colourless  jelly,  while  the  corpuscles  remain  on  the  filter. 

The  same  thing  can  be  effected  in  the  blood  of  mammalia  by 
exposing  it  to  cold  of  about  32''  F.  By  this  means,  ooag:ulation 
is  prevented ;  and  the  corpuscles,  having  now  time  to  subside, 
leave  the  dear  supernatant  plasma,  which  spontaneously  forms 
a  colourless  clot  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  coagulation  occurs 
before  the  red  coipusdes  have  had  time  to  subside ;  and  thus, 
from  their  being  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  the  dot 
is  of  a  deep  dark  red  colour  throughout, — somewhat  darker,  it 
may  be,  at  the  most  dependent  part,  from  accumulation  of  red 
cells,  but  not  to  any  veiy  marked  degree.  If,  however,  from 
any  cause,  the  red  corpuscles  sink  more  quickly  than  usual,  or 
the  fibrin  contracts  more  slowly,  then,  in  either  of  these  cases, 
the  red  corpuscles  may  be  observed,  while  the  blood  is  yet  fluid, 
to  sink  bdow  its  surface;  and  the  layer  beneath  which  they 
have  sunk,  and  which  has  usually  an  opaline  or  greyish  white 
tint,  will  coagulate  without  them,  and  form  a  colourless  or  buff- 
coloured  clot  consisting  of  fibrin  alone,  or  of  fibrin  with  entangled 
white  corpuscles ;  for  the  white  corpuscles,  being  very  light,  tend 
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upwards  towards  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  layer  of  dot 
which  is  thus  formed  rests  on  the  top  of  a  coloured  dot  of 
ordinary  character,  i,e,,  of  one  in  which  the  coagulating  flhrin 
has  entangled  the  red  ooipuscles  while  they  were  sinking :  and, 
thus  placed,  it  constitutes  what  has  been  called  a  buffy  coat. 

When  a  buffy  coat  is  formed  in  the  manner  just  described,  it 
commonly  contracts  more  than  the  rest  of  the  clot,  on  aoooimt  of 
the  absence  of  red  coipusdes  from  its  meshes,  and  contraction 
being  less  interfered  with  by  adhesion  to  the  interior  of  the  con- 
taining Teasel  in  the  vertical  than  the  horizontal  direction 
(Burdon-Sanderson),  a  cupped  appearance  is  produced  on  the  top 
of  the  dot. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  and  especially  when  there 
exists  some  local  inflammation,  this  bufled  and  cupped  condition 
of  the  dot  is  well  marked,  because  the  tendency  of  the  red  cor- 
pusdes  to  form  rouleaux  (see  p.  115)  is  much  exaggerated  in 
inflammatory  blood;  and  their  rate  of  sinking  increases  with 
their  aggregation.  Inflammatory  blood  coagulates  also  less 
rapidly,  although  more  flrmly,  than  healthy  blood. 

Although  the  appearance  just  described  is  commonly  the  result 
of  a  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  fibrin,  it  need  not  of  necessity  be  so.  For  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  the  blood,  such  as  that  which  exists  in  chlorosis, 
may  give  rise  to  the  same  appearance  ;  but  in  this  case  the  pale 
layer  is  due  to  a  relatively  smaller  amount  of  red  corpusdes. 

It  is  a  cmioaB  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  the  buffed  and  cupped 
appearance  of  the  blood  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  has  no  connection 
with  those  conditions  of  disease  under  which  alone  it  appears  in  man. 

Fibrin  does  not  exist,  as  fibrin,  in  liquid  blood.  It  is  always 
formed,  in  the  act  of  coagulation,  by  the  union  of  two  albu- 
minous substances,  which,  by  some  means  yet  unknown,  exist 
separately  in  the  blood,  as  it  circulates.  These  fibrin-forming 
fiubstances  are  termed  paraglohvlin  (fibrino-plastic  substance)  and 
fibrinogen. 

Experiments  made  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan 
of  Glasgow,  and  confirmed  by  more  recent  independent  obser- 
vations of  Alexander  Schmidt,  have  led  chiefly  to  this  belief. 
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When  blood-Berum  or  blood  dot  is  added  to  the  fluid  of  hydro- 
cele, or  any  other  serous  effusion,  it  speedily  causes  coagulation 
with  the  production  of  fibrin.  And  this  phenomenon  may  occur 
also  on  the  admixture  of  serous  effusions  from  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  that  of  hydrocele  with  that  of  ascites,  or  of  either 
with  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity.  Other  substances  also,  as 
muscular  or  nervous  tissue,  skin,  &c.,  have  been  found  to  excite 
coagulation  in  serous  fluids. 

Thus,  fluids  which  have  no  tendency  to  coagulate  sponta- 
neously can  be  made  to  produce  a  dot  identical  with  blood- 
fibrin,  by  the  addition  to  them  of  some  other  albuminous  fluids 
and  substances. 

Fibrino-plastic  matter  (paraglobalin)  can  be  obtained  as  a  grannlar  pre- 
cipitate bj  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  mixture  of  ice> 
cold  plasma  and  water,  or  dilate  scrum.  From  the  former  mixtorei  a  second 
precipitate  (fibrinogen)  can  be  obtained  bj  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
the  clear  liquid  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  paraglobulin,  after  diluting  it 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  ice-cold  water.  Fibrinogen  may  be  obtained  also 
from  hydrocele  fluid  by  saturating  it  with  chloride  of  sodium ;  while  a 
similar  treatment  of  serum  will  precipitate  paraglobulin. 

The  fact  that  the  fluid  part  (plasma)  of  the  blood  contains  in 
itself  the  factors  required  for  the  formation  of  fibrin  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  the  corpuscles  have  nothing  to  do  under 
ordinary  circumstances  with  the  process  of  coagulation.  The 
reverse  appears  to  be  the  case. 

Serum  to  which  coloured  blood  corpusdes,  which  have  been 
separated  by  subsidence  and  decantation  from  a  known  quantity 
of  blood,  are  added,  acquires  the  property  of  coagulation ;  and 
that  the  colourless  corpuscles  may  have  also  a  large  share  in  the 
formation  of  fibrin,  may  be  inferred  from  several  facts.  **  Vaccine 
and  blister  fluid  are  both  coagulable ;  they  contain  no  coloured 
blood-corpuscles,  but  always  many  colourless  corpusdes.  If  the 
process  of  coagulation  is  watched  in  either  of  these  liquids  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  seen,  not  merely  that  it  begins  from  these 
elements,  but  that  it  occurs  nowhere  in  the  liquid  excepting 
where  they  are  present.  Again,  if  a  ligature  is  drawn  through 
a  vein  in  which  blood  is  circulating,  as,  e.g.,  through  the  external 
jugular  of  a  rabbit  or  guinea-pig,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
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for  a  time,  and  then  remoyed  and  examined  microscopically,  it 
is  found  that  the  threads  of  the  ligature  are  crowded,  and  its 
Borface  encrusted  with  colourless  corpuscles.  These  bodies  are 
held  leather  by  fibrin,  which  appears  to  grow  from  their 
surface  into  the  blood-stream.''     (Burdon-Sanderson.) 

The  share,  howeyer,  taken  in  ordinary  blood-coagulation  by 
the  coloured  and  colourless  corpuscles,  either  oomparatiyely  or 
abaolutely,  is  still  unknown. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  is  still  a 
mystery. 

Pro£  Lister  supposes  that  blood  has  no  natural  tendency  to 
dot,  but  that  its  coagulation  out  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  action 
of  foreign  matter  with  which  it  happens  to  be  brought  into 
contact,  and,  in  the  body,  to  conditions  of  the  tissues,  which 
caose  them  to  act  towards  it  like  foreign  matter. 

Another  theory  (Briicke's)  differs  from  the  last,  in  that  while  it 
admits  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  blood  to  coagula- 
tion, it  supposes  that  this  tendency  in  the  liying  body  is 
restrained  by  some  inhibitory  power  resident  in  the  walls  of  the 
containing  yessels. 

Support  was  once  thought  to  be  given  to  this  and  like  theories  by  cases  of 
injurj,  in  which  blood  extravasated  in  the  living  body  has  seemed  to  remain 
nncoagnlated  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  on  account  of  its  contact  with 
living  tissues.  Bat  the  supposed  facts  have  been  shown  to  be  without 
foundation.  The  blood-like  fluid  in  such  cases  is  not  uncoagulated  blood, 
bnt  a  mixture  of  aemm  and  blood-corpuscles,  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
clot  in  various  stages  of  disintegration.    (Moirant  Baker.) 

Conditions  affecting  Coagulation, 

Hie  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened  by  the  following 
meanB: — 

1.  Moderate  warmth, — from  about  100°  F.  to  120**  F. 

2.  Bs$t  is  fayourable  to  the  coagulation  of  blood.  Blood,  of 
which  the  whole  mass  is  kept  in  uniform  motion,  as  when  a 
closed  yessel  completely  filled  with  it  is  constantiy  moyed,  coagu- 
lates yery  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

3.  Contact  with  foreign  matter,  and  especially  multiplication 
of  the  points  of  contact.    Thus,  coagulated  fibrin  may  be  quickly 
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obtained  firom  liquid  blood  by  stirring  it  with  a  bundle  of  small 
twigs ;  and  even  in  the  living  body  the  blood  wiU  coagulate 
upon  rough  bodies  projecting  into  the  vessels ;  as,  for  example, 
upon  threads  passed  through  them,  or  upon  the  heart's  valves 
roughened  by  inflammatory  deposits  or  calcareous  accumulations. 

4.  The  free  access  of  air. 

5.  Coagulation  is  quicker  in  shallow  than  in  tall  and  nanow 
vessels. 

6.  The  addition  of  less  than  twice  the  bulk  of  water. 

The  blood  last  drawn  is  said  to  coagulate  more  quickly  than 
the  first. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded  by  the  following 
means: — 

1.  Cold  retards  coagulation ;  and  so  long  as  blood  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  below  40°  F.,  it  will  not  coagulate  at  all.  Freezing 
the  blood,  of  course,  prevents  its  coagulation ;  yet  it  will  coagu- 
late, though  not  firmly,  if  thawed  after  being  frozen ;  and  it  will 
do  so,  even  after  it  has  been  frozen  for  several  months.  A 
higher  temperature  than  120''  F.  retards  coagulation,  or,  by 
coagulating  the  albumen  of  the  serum,  prevents  it  altogether. 

2.  The  addition  of  water  in  greater  proportion  than  twice  the 
bulk  of  the  blood. 

3.  Contact  with  living  tissues,  and  especially  with  the  interior 
of  a  living  blood-vessel,  retards  coagulation. 

4.  The  addition  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  in  the  proportion 
of  2  or  3  per  cent,  and  upwards.  When  added  in  large  propor- 
tion most  of  these  saline  substances  prevent  coagulation  alto- 
gether. Coagulation,  however,  ensues  on  dilution  with  water. 
The  time  that  blood  can  be  thus  preserved  in  a  liquid  state 
and  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  water,  is  quite  indefinite. 

5.  Imperfect  aeration, — as  in  the  blood  of  those  who  die  by 
asphyxia. 

6.  In  inflammatory  states  of  the  system,  the  blood  coagulates 
more  slowly  although  more  firmly. 

7.  Coagulation  is  retarded  by  exclusion  of  the  blood  from  the 
air,  as  by  pouring  oil  on  the  surface,  etc.  In  vacuo,  the  blood 
coagulates  quickly ;  but  Prof.  Lister  thinks  that  the  rapidity  of 
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the  process  is  due  to  the  bubbling  which  ensues  from  the  escape 
of  gas,  and  to  the  blood  being  thus  brought  more  fireely  into 
contact  with  the  containing  yessel. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  prevented  altogether  by  the 
addition  of  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalies. 

It  has  been  believed,  and  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hnnteri  that 
after  certain  modes  of  death,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  ;  he  enumerates 
the  death  by  lightning,  over-exertion  (as  in  animals  hunted  to  death),  blows 
on  the  stomach,  fits  of  anger.  He  says,  "I  have  seen  instances  of  them 
all."  Doubtless  he  had  done  so ;  but  the  results  of  such  events  are  not 
constant.  The  blood  has  been  often  observed  coagulated  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  killed  by  lightning  or  an  electric  shock ;  and  Mr.  Gulliver  has 
published  instances  in  which  he  found  clots  in  the  hearts  of  hares  8^d  stags 
hanted  to  death,  and  of  cocks  killed  in  fighting. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Blood, 

Average  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  I^OOO 
parts: — 

Water 784* 

Albumen  (of  serum) 70- 

Fibiin 2*2 

Bed  corpuscles  (dry) 130* 

Fatty  matters i'4 

Inorganic  Salts  :  Chloride  of  sodium      ....  3*6 

Chloride  of  potassium     .        .        .    .  0*35 
Tribasic  phosphate  of  sodium     .        .  0*2 
Carbonate  of  sodium      .        .        .    .  0*28 
Sulphate  of  sodium     ....  0*28 
Phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  0*25 
Oxide  and  phosphate  of  iron  .        .    .  0*5 
Odoriferous  and  colouring  matter,  gases,  creatin,  urea, 
and  other  extractive  matters,  glucose,  and  acci- 
dental substances 6*40 

1000* 

Elementary  composition  of  the  dried  blood  of  the  oz : — 

Carbon 57*9 

Hydn^en 7*1 

Nitrogen I7'4 

Oxygen 19-2 

Ashes 4*4 

These  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  ox*s  blood  afford  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  its  general  purpose,  as  supplying  the  materials  for  the 
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renovation  of  all  the  tissues.  For  the  analysts  (Playfair  and  Boeckmann) 
have  found  that  the  flesh  of  the  ox  yields  the  same  elements  in  so  nearly 
the  same  proportions,  that  the  elementary  composition  of  the  oiganic 
constituents  of  the  blood  and  flesh  may  be  considered  identical,  and 
may  be  represented  for  both  by  the  formula  C^H^K^O^,. 


TJ^  Blood'Corpiueles  or  Blood-Cells. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  dot  of  blood  contains,  with 
the  fibrin  and  the  portion  of  the  serum  that  is  soaked  in  it,  the 
blood-eorjnudes  or  blood-eeUs.  Of  these  there  are  two  principal 
forms,  the  red  and  the  white  oorpusoles,  or,  as  they  are  now 
frequently  named,  the  coloured  and  the  colourless.  When  coagu- 
lation has  taken  place  quickly,  both  kinds  of  corpuscles  may  be 
uniformly  diffused  through  the  dot ;  but  when  it  has  been  slow, 
the  red  corpusdes,  being  the  heaviest  constituent  of  the  blood, 
tend  by  gravitation  to  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  dot ;  and 
the  white  corpusdes,  being  among  the  lightest  constituents, 
collect  in  the  upper  part,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
hjjffy  coat.  In  the  moist  state,  the  red  corpusdes  form  45  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.     (Robin.) 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  Bed  Blood- Corpusdss. 

The  human  red  blood-cells  or  blood-corpuscles  (figs.  63  and  67)  axe 
circular  or  coin-shaped  flattened  disks,  varying  in  diameter  from 

toVt  *o  tcW  0^  *^  ^^>  ^^^  about  TWoTT  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. In  other  words,  if  placed  flat,  edge  to  edge,  about  ten 
millions  would  lie  on  a  square  inch  of  surface.  Their  borders 
are  rounded ;  their  surfaces,  in  the  perfect  and  most  usual  state, 
dightly  concave ;  but  they  readily  acquire  flat  or  convex  sur&oes 
when,  the  liquor  sanguinis  being  diluted,  they  are  swollen  by 
absorption  of  fluid.  When  viewed  singly,  they  appear  of  a  pale 
yellowish  tinge;  the  deep  red  colour  Tfhich  they  give  to  the 
blood  being  observable  in  them  only  when  they  are  seen  en 
masse.  They  are  composed  of  a  colourless,  structureless,  and 
transparent  filmy  framework  or  stroma,  infiltrated  in  all  parts  by  a 
red  colouring-matter  termed  hamoglobin.  The  stroma  is  tough  and 
elastic^  so  that,  as  the  cells  circulate,  they  admit  of  elongation 
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*  Tha  aboTB  illnstration  U  aomcwlut  altered  from  a  dnwing,  by  Hr. 
GnlliTer,  in  the  Proceed.  ZooL  Society,  and  exhibit*  the  typical  charactert  of 
the  red  blood-«ella  in  the  main  difinons  of  the  Yertebrata.  The  fractioiiB 
aje  thoae  of  an  inch,  and  represent  the  average  diameter.  Id  the  ease  of  the 
oral  celli,  only  the  long  diaineter  u  here  given.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
altbongti  the  aize  of  the  Rd  hlood-cella  Tatiea  to  much  in  tbe  different  cLuuea 
of  the  TCTtebrate  kingdom,  diat  of  the  white  corpnacles  remains  comparatively 
anibrm,  and  thus  they  are,  in  tome  animaU,  much  greater,  in  othen  much 
leM  than  the  red  corpnwlei  exiatiDg  dde  by  side  with  them. 
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and  other  changes  of  form,  in  adaptation  to  the  vessels,  jet 
reooTer  their  natural  shape  as  soon  as  they  escape  from  compres- 
sion. The  term  cell,  in  the  sense  of  a  bag  or  sac,  is  inapplicable 
to  the  red  blood-corpuscle ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  if  not 
solid  throughout,  yet  as  having  no  such  variety  of  consistence  in 
different  parts  as  to  justify  the  notion  of  its  being  a  membranous 
sac  with  fluid  contents.  The  stroma  exists  in  all  parts  of  its 
substance,  and  the  colouring-matter  uniformly  pervades  this,  and 
is  not  merely  surrounded  by  and  mechanically  enclosed  within 
the  outer  wall  of  the  corpuscle.  The  red  corpuscles  have  no 
nuclei,  although,  in  their  usual  state,  the  unequal  refraction  of 
transmitted  light  gives  the  appearance  of  a  central  spot,  brighter 
or  darker  than  the  border,  according  as  it  is  viewed  in  or  out  of 
focus.     Their  specific  gravity  is  about  1088. 

In  examining  a  number  of  red  corpuscles  with  the  microscope, 
it  is  easy  to  observe  certain  natural  diversities  among  them, 
though  they  may  have  been  all  taken  from  the  same  part.  The 
great  majority,  indeed,  are  very  uniform ;  but  some  are  rather 
larger,  and  the  larger  ones  generally  appear  paler  and  less 
exactly  circular  than  the  rest ;  their  surfaces  also  are,  usually, 
flat  or  slighty  convex,  they  often  contain  a  minute  shining 
particle  like  a  nucleolus,  and  they  are  lighter  than  the  rest, 
floating  higher  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  placed.  Other 
deviations  from  the  general  characters  assigned  to  the  corpusdes, 
depend  on  changes  that  occur  after  they  are  taken  from  the  body. 
Very  commonly  they  assume  a  granulated  or  mulberry-like  form, 
in  consequence,  apparently,  of  a  peculiar  corrugation  of  their 
cell-waUs.  Sometimes,  from  the  same  cause,  they  present  a  very 
irregular,  jagged,  indented,  or  star-like  appearance.  The  larger 
cells  are  much  less  liable  to  this  change  than  the  smaller,  and 
the  natural  shape  may  be  restored  by  diluting  the  fluid  in  which 
the  corpuscles  float. 

Action  of  Reagents, — Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  physical 
and  chen:ical  constitution  of  red  blood  cells  by  studying  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  various  reagents  :  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  these 
reactions : — 

Pressure, — If  the  red  blood-cells  of  a  frog  or  man  are  gently  squeezed, 
they  exhibit  a  wrinkling  of  the  surface,  which  clearly  indicates  that  there  is 
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a  saperficud  jtellicle  partij  differentiated  from  the  softer  maas  within ; 
agaiDf  if  a  needle  be  rapidly  drawn  across  a  drop  of  blood  several  corpuscles 
will  be  foond  cat  in  two ;  bat  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  escape  of 
cell-contents ;  the  two  halyes,  on  the  oontraiyi  assame  a  roanded  form, 
proTing  clearly  that  the  corposcles  are  not  mere  membranoos  sacs  with 
fiojd  contents  like  fat-oells. 

FUntU — Water,— When  water  is  added  gradoaUy  to  frog*s  blood,  the 
oTal  diflc-ehaped  corposcles  become  spherical,  and  gradually  discharge  their 
haemoglobin,  a  pale,  transparent  stroma  being  left  behind ;  human  red 
blood-oells  diange  from  a  discoidal  to  a  spheroidal  form,  and  dischaige  their 
cell-contents,  becoming  quite  transparent  and  all  but  inviaible. 

Sointiat^  of  common  salt  (dilute)  produces  no  appreciable      ^'  ^^' 
effect  on  the  red  blood-cells  of  the  frog.    In  the  red  blood-cells       ^  ^ 
of  man  the  discoid  shape  is  exchanged  for  a  spherical  one,        ^^ 
with  spinous  projections,  like  a  horse-chestnut.    Their  original  {J(- 

ianoB  can  be  at  once  restored  by  the  use  of  carbonic  acid. 

Aceiic  aeid  (dilate)  causes  the  nucleos  of  the  red  blood-cells  in  the  frog 
to  become  more  clearly  defined;  if  the  action  is  prolonged,  the  nucleus 
becomes  strongly  granulated,  and  all  the  colouring  matter 
seems  to  be  concentrated  in  it,  the  surrounding  cell-substance       ^'  5^* 
and  outline  of  the  cell  becoming  almost  invisible ;  after  a  time 
the  cells  lose  their  colour  altogether.    The  cells  in  the  figure 
represent  the  snccesslTe  stages  of  the  change.    A  similar  loss 
of  colour  occurs  in  the  red  cells  of  human  blood. 

AliaUet  cause  the  red  blood-cells  to  swell  and  finally  dis- 
appear. 

CJdorqform  added  to  the  red  blood-oells  of  the  frog  causes  them  to  part 
with  their  hsemoglobin  ;  the  stroma  of  the  cells  becomes  gradually  broken 
up,  the  nncleuB  resisting  disintegration  longest  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
on  the  human  red  blood-celL 

Tannin, — ^When  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  tannic  add  is  applied  to  frogs* 
blood  it  causes  the  appearance  of  a  sharply-defined  little  knob,  projecting 
from  the  free  surface  :  the  colouring  matter  becomes  at 
the  same  time  concentrated  in  the  nucleus,  which  grows  ^'^'  57- 

more  distinct    A  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  human  fli  ^r-v 

Ted  blood-oelL  (Bobert&)  Magenta^  when  applied  to  O  (ti^Q) 
the  red  blood-cells  of  the  frog,  produces  a  similar  little  O  ^  \j  \J 
knob  or  knobs,  at  the  same  time  staining  the  nucleus  f^N 

and  causing  the  discharge  of  the  haemoglobin.  (Boberts.)  ^-^ 

The  first  effect  of  the  magenta  is  to  cause  the  discharge 
of  the  luemoglobin,  then  the  nucleus  becomes  suddenly  stained,  and  lastly  a 
finely  granular  matter  issues  through  the  wall  of  the  corpuscle,  becoming 
fitained  by  the  magenta,  and  a  macula  is  formed  at  the  point  of  escape.    A 
aimilar  mae%^  is  produced  in  the  human  red  blood-cell. 

Boraeie  Aeid.^-A  2  per  cent,  solution  applied  to  nucleated       Fig.  58. 
red  blood-cells  (frog)  will  cause  the  concentration  of  all  the    ^^^.  /r^ 
colooring  matter  in  the  nucleus ;  the  coloured  body  thus  formed    ^    1  v  / 
gradually  quits  its  central  position  and  comes  to  be  partly,       \J^y 
sometimes  entirely,  protruded  from  the  surface  of  the  now 
colourless  cell.    The  result  of  this  experiment  led  Brttcke  to  distinguish  the 

I 
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coloured  contents  of  the  cell  (zooid)  from  its  odourleis  sfcronm  (cBooid). 
When  applied  to  the  non-nocleated  mammalian  corpnsdei  its  effect  merely 
resembles  that  of  other  dilnte  acids. 

6faiei-^CIarboniuf  Aeid. — ^If  the  red  blood-cells  of  a  frog  be  first  exposed 
p,  to  the  action  of  water-yaponr  (which  renders  their  onter  peUide 

'^'  ^^*  more  readily  permeable  to  gases),  and  then  acted  on  by  car- 
bonic acid,  the  nuclei  immediately  become  clearly  defined  and 
strongly  granulated ;  when  air  or  oxygen  is  admitted  the  original 
appearance  is  at  once  restored.  The  npper  and  lower  cell  in 
the  figure  show  the  effect  of  carbonic  add ;  the  middle  one  the 
effect  of  the  re-admission  of  air.  These  eifects  can  be  repro- 
dnced  fiye  or  six  times  in  succession.    If,  however,  the  action  of  the  carbonic 

acid  be  mnch  prolonged,  the  grannlation  of  the  nnclens  be- 
comes permanent ;  it  appears  to  depend  upon  a  coagula- 
tion of  the  paraglobulin.    (Strieker.) 

Ammonia. — ^Its  effects  seem  to  vary  according  to  the 

degree  of  concentration.     Sometimes  the  ontline  of  the 

corpuscles  becomes  distinctly  crenated ;  at  other  times  the 

effect  resembles  that  of  boradc  acid,  while  in  other  cases 

the  edges  of  the  corpuscles  begin  to  break  np.  (Lankester.) 

Seat, — ^The  effect  of  heat  up  to  50—60^  G.  is  to  cause  the  formation  of 

....  a  number  of  bud-like  processes. 

^'  JBlectrioUy  causes  the   red  blood-corpuscles  to  become 

VP  «^     crenated,  and  at  length  mulberry-like.    Finally  they  recover 
\    ^    their  round  form  and  become  quite  pale. 
^  ^^         The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations 

have  been  summed  np  as  follows  by  Mr.  Ray  Lankester : — 
**  The  red  blood-corpusde  of  the  vertebrata  is  a  viscid,  and  at  the  same 
time  elastic  disc,  oval,  or  round,  in  outline,  its  surface  being  differentiated 
somewhat  from  the  underlying  material,  and  forming  a  peUicle  or  mem- 
brane of  great  tenuity,  not  distinguishable  with  the  highest  powers  (whilst 
the  corpuscle  is  normal  and  living),  and  having  no  pronounced  inner  limi- 
tation.   The  viscid  mass  consists  of  (or  rather  yields,  since  the  state  of  com- 
bination of  the  components  is  not  known)  a  variety  of  albuminoid  and 
other  bodies,  the  most  easily  separable  of  which  is  haemoglobin ;  secondly, 
the  matter  which  segregates  to  form  Roberts's  macula ;  and 
^^'  ^^*        thirdly,  a  residuary  stroma,  apparently  homogeneous  in  the 
^1^  mammalia  (excepting  as  far  as  the  outer  surface  or  pellicle 

J^9  may  be  of  a  different  chemical  nature),  but  containing  in  the 

other  vertebrata  a  sharply  definable  nucleus,  this  nucleus 
being  already  differentiated,  but  not  sharply  delineated  during- 
life,  and  consisting  of  (or  separable  into)  at  least  two  com- 
ponents, one  (paraglobulin)  precipitable  by  G  0„  and  removable  by  the 
action  of  weak  N  H, ;  the  other  pellucid,  and  not  granulated  by  adds." 

A  pecuCar  property  of  the  red  corpuscles^  which  is  ezag^rated 
in  inflammatory  blood,  may  be  here  noticed.  It  gives  them  a 
great  tendency  to  adhere  together  in  roUs  or  columns,  like  piles 
of  coins,  and  then,  very  quickly,  these  rolls  fasten  together  by 
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thMr  ends,  and  cluster ;  so  tiiat,  \rhea  iha  blood  ia  spread  out 
thinl;  on  a  glass,  they  form  a  kind  of  irT^;ular  network,  with 
crowds  of  corpuscles  at  tho  several  points  corresponding  with  the 
the  clot  formed  in  such  a  thin 


Pig.  63.* 


aof  the  net  (fig.  63). 
layer  of  blood  looks  mottled 
with  blotches  of  pink  upon  a 
white  groond:  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  such  blood,  as  soon 
as  the  corpuscles  hare  clua- 
teied  and  oolleoted  in  rolls 
(that  is,  generally  in  two  or  , 
three  minutes  after  the  blood  [ 
is  drawn),  they  b^in  to  sink 
Teiy  quickly  j  for  in  the  ag- 
gregata  they  present  less  sur- 
faoe  to  the  resiBtance  of  the 
liquco'  sanguinis  than  they 
would  if  sinking  separately. 
Thus  quickly  sinking,  they  leave  above  them  a  layer  of  bquor 
sanguinis,  and  this  coagulating,  forms  a  bu£^  coat,  as  before 
deacribed,  the  volume  of  which  ia  augmented  by  the  white  cor- 
puscles, which  have  00  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  red  ones  and 
by  their  ligbtuess  float  up  clear  of  them 

TUa  tendencj,  on  tbe  put  of  ttie  red  corpmclee,  to  form  rouleaox,  is  pro- 
baUj,  Bi  Dr.  NomB  Eaggests,  onlj  a  physical  phenomenon,  comparable  to 
the  collection  into  somewhat  similar  loaleauz  of  diaca  of  cork  when  they  ate 
paitully  immeraed  in  water. 

Chtmicat  CharacUn. — As  they  eust  in  the  blood,  the  coloured 
corpuscles  contain  three-fourths  of  their  weight  of  water. 

The  Mtroma  is  composed  of  globulin,  piotagon,  iat^  matters, 
including  dkolesterin,  and  salts,  chiefly  phosphates  of  potassium, 
K>dium,  and  calcium.  The  stroma  is  infiltrated,  as  before  men- 
tioned (p.  1 10),  with  a  red  colouring  matter  termed  kamoglobm. 

Hemoglobin,  which  enters  far  more  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  coloured  corpuscles  than  any  other  ingredient,  is  on 
albaminons  compound  with  the  following  composition : — 


*  Fig.  6j.    Bed  eorpnsdu  in  rotileaui.    At  a,  a,  at 


'□  white  corpuscles. 
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Carbon 54-0 

Hydrogen  ••••••••..  7*25 

Kitrogen         •        •        •        • 16*25 

Oxygen 21-45 

Salphnr  .       .       •       •       • 0*63 

Iron    .  •••.••...  0*42 

lOO'OO 

Allied  €18  it  is  in  chemical  composition  to  albumin,  lisemoglobin 
differs  remarkably  from  it  in  many  of  its  properties.  The  most 
interesting  and  important  of  these,  physiologically  considered, 
are  (a)  its  power  of  crystallizing,  the  so-called  hlood-crysUds 
being  the  natural  crystalline  forms  of  haemoglobin ;  and  (5)  its 
attraction  for  oxygen  and  some  other  gases. 

Hfemoglobin  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  with  Tarions  degrees  o£ 
difficulty  irom  the  blood  of  different  animals,  that  of  man  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  in  this  respect  Among  the  animals  whose  blood  colouring- 
matter  crystallizes  most  readily  are  the  guinea-pig  and  the  dog ;  and  in  these 
cases  to  obtain  ciystals  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  dilute  a  drop  of  recently 
drawn  blood  with  water  and  expose  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  air. 

Light  seems  to  favour  the  formation  of  crystals.  In  many  instances, 
however,  other  means  must  be  adopted,  e.g,^  the  addition  of  alcohol,  ether, 
or  chloroform,  rapid  freezing  and  then  thawing,  an  electric  current,  a  tem- 
perature of  60*"  C,  or  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate.  Haemoglobin, 
though  soluble  in  water,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  crystaUisable,  is  not  difEosible, 
i.tf.,  its  solution  cannot  pass  through  the  pores  of  an  animal  membrane. 
When  heated,  its  solution  coagulates,  the  haemoglobin  being  decomposed  into 
An  albiuninous  substance,  globulin,  and  a  colouring  matter,  hcBmatin, 

A  similar  separation  can  be  eiSected  by  the  action  of  some  acids  and 
Alkalies.  Hsematin  was  once  thought  to  be  the  natural  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  product  of  the  decompositioii  of 
haemoglobin. 

Another  very  important  derivative  of  haemoglobin  is  Hamin  or  Hydros 
chlorate  of  Hamatiny  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 

A  small  portion  of  a  dried  drop  of  blood  is  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  to- 
gether with  a  few  small  crystals  of  common  salt.  A  thin  glass  cover  is 
put  on,  and  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  introduced  beneath  it :  heat  is 
gradually  applied,  and  the  excess  of  salt  washed  away  with  water.  A 
number  of  small  brownish  crystals  of  a  rhombic  shape  are  thus  formed. 
The  formation  of  these  haemin  crystals  is  of  great  interest  and  importance 
in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  it  constitutes  the  most  certain  and  deli-v 
cate  test  wc  have  for  the  presence  of  blood  in  a  stain  on  clothes,  &c.  It 
exceeds  in  delicacy  even  the  spectroscopic  test  to  be  mentioned  further  on. 

Different  forms  of  blood-crystals  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing figures  (Figs.  64,  65  and  66), 
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Fig.  64.' 


kntftViHr  most  import&nt  charftctor  of  luemog^Iobm  is  its  &t- 
toacdon  £ot  o^gen,  vith  which  it  enten  into  definltfl  chemi- 
cal combination  (ox^hjemo- 
globin). 

Oxyhmnc^lobin  readily 
{HUtB  vith  its  combined 
oxygen  in  the  preeenoo  of 
redndng  agents,  or  vrea 
in  Tacao ;  and  on  this,  not 
less  than  on  its  readiness 
to  combine  with  ozygeo, 
depends  its  most  important 
physiological  properties. 

Dnring  the  paasage  of 
the  blood  through  the 
langa,  the  oompound  with 
ux^pm  is  constantly 
finrned ;  while  it  is  as  constantly  decomposed,  in  oonsequenco  of 
the  readiness  with  which  hssmoglobin  parts  with  oxygen,  wheu 
the   latter  is  exposed  1 


Fig.  6s.t 


other  attractions 
circulation  through  the 
tytibamc  c^illaries.  Thus, 
the  red  corpuades,  in 
virtue  of  their  colouring 
matter,  which  readily  ab-' 
sorbs  oxygen  and  as  readily 
gives  it  up  again,  are 
the  chief  means  by  which 
this  gas  is  carried  in  the 
blood;  and  to  the  che- 
mical changes  f.Tina  pro- 
dooed  in  hiemoglobin  is  to 
be    attributed    the    chief 


Kga  64,  65,  66,  illiutnts  wme  of  the  princilial  tonuM  of  blood-crrfU^  •- 

*  Fig.  64.  Prismatic,  from  hnmaa  blood. 

t  Fig.  65.  Tetrahedrml,  bom  blood  of  the  gnines-pig. 


share   in   the    alteration   of    the    colour  of  the    blood    in   its 
passage  from   the   arteries  to   the  veinB   and  vut   venA  (see 

Nitrous  9xid«  forms  a  com- 
binstioa  with  bsemoElobin, 
wbich  gires  two  absorption 
bands,  Teiy  mmilar  to  those  of 
oxyhiEmoglobin  (p.  124).  Cm- 
bonic  oiida  poasesses  the  pro- 
peitj  of  entirely  replacing  tba 
aijgea  in  oxjtuemoglobin,  and 
iCa  combiaation  with  hsmo- 
globin  has  a  epedznm  very 
closely  resemtding  that  of  ozj- 
bsmoglobin. 

SutHbiitioH  a/  Sitmoghbin, 
— In  coanectioii  with  the  aacer- 
tained  fanctioii  of  hiemoglobiii 
as  the  great  oxTgen-carrier,  the 
foUowing  foctBWith  i^attl  to  Its 
distribation  arc  of  importance. 
It  oocniB  not  only  in  the  red  blood-ceUs  of  all  yertebrata  except  one  fiah 
(leptocephslas)  nbcee  blood-celU  are  all  colonrlen,  but  also  in  omilai  cells 
in  maDf  worms  :  moreorcr  it  is  found  diffascd  in  the  raacnlar  fluid  of  some 
other  worms  end  certain  Crustacea  ;  it  also  oocura  in  a]l  the  striated  nansole* 
of  mannnitlii  and  birds.  It  ia  generally  alssent  from  unatriated  muscle 
except  that  of  the  Tectum.  It  has  also  been  found  in  mollusca  in  certain 
muscles  which  are  specially  actire,  viz.,  those  which  work  the  rasp-)ik« 
toDgoe. 

In  the  muscles  of  Ssh  it  has  bithertoonly  been  metwith  in  theveiy  actire 
muscle  which  moTCS  the  dorsal  fln  of  the  Hippocampus  (Bay  I^nkester} 


Tilt  Whilt  CorptacUt  0/  tht  Blood  or  Blood-Leucocyta. 

The  tckite  ox  colourless  Gorpuacles  of  the  blood,  which  are 
identical  with  Ij^mph-corpusclea,  are  much  leea  numerous  than 
the  rid.  On  an  average,  in  health,  there  may  be  one  vhite  to 
400  or  500  red  corpusclea;  but  in  disease,  the  proportion  is 
often  as  high  as  one  to  ten,  and  sometimes  even  much  highw. 

In  health,  the  proportion  Taries  considerably  even  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day.    The  Tariations  appear  to  depend  chiefly 

*  Fig.  66.  Hexagonal  crystals,  from  blood  of  sqairrel.     On  these  six-sided 

platss,  prismatic  crystals,  groaped  in  a  stellate  manner,  not  QnftequeoUy 
occur  (after  Funke). 
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on  the  amount  and  probably  also  on  the  kind  of  food  taken ;  the 
number  of  leucocytes  being  Tery  conaiderably  increased  by  a 
meal,  and  diminifthed  again  on  fluting.  Also  in  young  persona, 
during  pregnani^,  and  after  great  loss  of  blood,  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  which  probably  shows 
that  they  are  more  rapidly  formed  under  these  circumstances. 
In  old  age,  on  the  other  hand,  their  proportion  is  diminished. 

They  present  greater  diversities  of  form  than  the  red  ones  do ; 
T>iitthe  gradations  between  the  extreme  forms  are  so  regular, 
that  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  found  for  supposing  that  there  is 
in  healthy  blood  more  than  one  species  of  white  corpuscles.  In 
ilieir  most  general  appearance,  ^    ^   « 

they    are    globular,   and    are 

4ibout  TsVir  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
'diameter  (a,  fig.  63).  They  have 
A  greyish,  pearly  look,  appear- 
ing variously  shaded  or  nebu- 
lous, the  shading  being  much 
barker  in  some  than  in  others. 
They  consist  of  protoplasm 
-containing  granules  which  are 
in  some  specimens  few  and 
Teiy  dislanct,  in  otiiers  (though 
Tardy)  so  numerous  that  the  whole  coipusde  looks  like  a  mass  of 


Hiese  corpuscles  cannot  be  said  to  nave  any  true  cell-wall. 
In  a  few  instances  an  apparent  cell-membrane  can  be  traced 
around  them ;  but,  much  more  commonly,  even  this  is  not  dis- 
-oetiiible  till  after  the  addition  of  water  or  dilute  acetic  acid 
(Kg.  67). 

A  remarkable  property  of  the  colourless  corpuscles,  first 
observed  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  consists  in  their  capability  of 
.^Kmtaneously  changing  their  shape.  If  a  drop  of  blood  bo 
examined  with  a  high  microscope-power  under  conditions  by 
which  loss  of  moisture  is  prevented,  at  the  same  time  that  the 

*  Fi^  67.  Red  aud  whit«  blood-corpnscles.  h.  Three  white  corpuscles 
acted  on  by  weak  acetic  acid,    c,  Bed  blood-corpnscles. 
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temperature  is  maintained  at  about  the  degree  natural  to  the 
blood  as  it  circulates  in  living  body,  the  leucocytes  can  be 
seen  alternately  contracting  and  dilating  very  slowly  at  various 
parts  of  their  ciroumllBrencei — shooting  out  irregular  processes^ 
and  again  withdrawing  them  partially  or  completely,  and  thus  in. 
succession  assuming  various  irregular  forms  (p.  46). 

Pig,  68.  ♦ 


These  amahoid  movements  (p.  46)  are  characteristb  of  the 
living  leucocyte,  and  form  a  good  example  of  the  contractile 
property  of  protoplasm,  before  referred  to.  Indeed,  the  un- 
changing rounded  form  which  the  corpuscles  present  in  ordinary 
microscopic  specimens  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  ehape  natural 
to  a  dead  corpuscle,  or  one  whose  vitality  is  dormant^  rather 
than  as  the  proper  shape  of  one  living  and  active. 

In  many  lower  yertebrata,  sach  as  the  newt,  two  or  three  distinct  Idnda- 
of  oolotirlesB  blood  corpuscles  may  be  distingaished,  and  their  movementa 
are  both  more  rapid,  and  the  resulting  changes  of  f  onn  more  extreme,  than, 
in  human  colourless  corpuscles. 

Action  of  Beagentt. — Water  checks  the  amoeboid  movements  and  causes 
the  corpuscle  to  become  globular :  the  nuclei,  when  multiple,  coalesce  into 
one,  and  the  cell  suddenly  bursts,  discharging  its  contrats. 

Aoetie  Aoid  (dilute)  causes  the  cessation  of  the  amceboid  movements  and 
the  clear  definition  of  the  nucleus  or  nuclei,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
granules.    (Fig.  67.) 

If  some  fine  pigment-granules  be  added  to  a  fluid  containing- 
colourless  blood-corpusdes,  on  a  glass  slide,  these  will  be  observed, 
under  the  microscope,  to  take  up  the  pigment.  In  some  casee- 
colourless  blood-corpusdes  have  been  seen  with  fragments  of 
coloured  ones  thus  imbedded  in  their  substance. 

Colourless  blood-corpusdes  have  been  observed  to  multiply  by 
fission. 

The  locomotion  of  leucocytes  has  been  already  referred  to 

(P»  70* 

*  Fig.  68.  Human  colourless  blood-corpuscle,  showing  its  successiTe* 
changes  of  outline  within  ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a  warm  stag» 
(Schofield). 
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Besides  the  red  and  white  corpuBcles,  the  microscope  reyeald 
numerous  minute  moleeulsi  or  granulea  in  the  blood,  circular  or 
spherical,  and  Taiying  in  size  £rom  the  most  minute  visible 
qpeck  to  the  xirsir  ^^  *^  ^^  (Gulliver).  Thes^  molecules  are 
very  similar  to  those  found  in  the  lymph  and  chyle,  and  are 
some  of  them,  fiftttj  (being  soluble  in  ether),  others  probably 
albuminous.  Generally,  also,  there  may  be  detected  in  the 
blood,  especially  during  the  time  of  active  digestion,  very  minute 
equal-suDed  fatty  particles,  similar  to  those  of  which  title  mole- 
cular base  of  chyle  is  constituted  (Gulliver). 

The  Serum. 

Hie  eerum  is  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood  remaining  after  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  In  the  usual  mode  of  coagulation, 
part  of  the  serum  remains  in  the  dot,  and  the  rest,  squeezed 
from  the  dot  by  its  contraction,  lies  around  it.  The  quantity  <^ 
serum  that  appears  around  the  dot  depends  partly  on  the  total 
quantity  in  the  blood,  but  partly  also  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
dot  contracts.  This  is  affected  by  many  circumstances :  gene* 
rally,  the  faster  the  coagulation  the  less  is  the  amoimt  of  con- 
traction; and,  therefore,  when  blood  coagulates  quickly,  it  will 
appear  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  serum.  In  all  cases,  too, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that,  since  the  contraction  of  the  dot 
may  continue  for  thirty-six  or  more  hours,  the  quantity  of  serum 
in  the  blood  cannot  be  even  roughly  estimated  till  this  period 
has  elapsed. 

The  serum  is  an  alkaline,  yellowish  fluid,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1025  to  1 030.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  water, 
in  which  are  dissolved  all  the  substances  enumerated  in  the 
table  (p.  109),  exerting  the  fibrin  and  corpusdes. 

The  water  of  the  hlood  is  subject  to  hourly  variatioiiB  in  its  qaantity,  ac- 
eoiding  to  the  period  since  the  taking  of  food,  the  amount  of  bodily  exeicise, 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  all  the  other  events  that  may  affect  cither 
the  ingestion  or  the  excretion  of  fluids.  According  to  these  conditions,  it 
may  Twy  from  700  to  790  parts  in  the  thousand.  Tet  uniformity  is  on  the 
whole  maintamed  ;  because  nearly  all  those  things  which  tend  to  lower  the 
proportion  of  water  in  the  blood,  such  as  active  exercise,  or  the  addition  of 
■aline  or  other  solid  matter,  excite  thirst ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
addition  of  an  excess  ol  water  to  the  blood  is  quickly  followed  by  its  more 
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copiooB  excretaon  in  sweat  and  mine.  And  these  means  lor  adjusting  the 
proportion  of  the  water  find  their  purpose  in  maintaining  certain  important 
physical  conditions  in  the  blood ;  such  as  its  proper  yiscidity,  and  the  degree 
of  its  adhesion  to  the  yessels  through  which  it  ought  to  flow  with  the  least 
possible  resistance  from  friction.  On  this  also  depends,  in  great  measure, 
the  activity  of  absorption  by  the  blood-Tessels,  into  which  no  fluids  will 
quickly  penetrate,  but  such  as  are  of  less  density  than  the  blood.  Again, 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  determines  chiefly  its  Tolume,  and 
thereby  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  yessels  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  that 
will  exude  from  them  to  keep  the  tissues  moist.  Finally,  the  water  is  the 
general  solvent  of  all  the  other  materials  of  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  may  be  some- 
times increased  even  during  its  abstraction  from  an  artery  or  vein,  llius 
Dr.  Zimmermann  in  bleeding  dogs,  found  the  last  drawn  portion  of  blood 
contain  12  or  13  parts  more  of  water  in  1000  than  the  blood  flrst  drawn; 
and  PoUi  noticed  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
human  blood  during  venesection,  and  suggested  the  only  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  namely,  that  during  bleeding,  the  blood-vessels  absorb  very 
quickly  a  part  of  the  serous  fluid  with  which  all  the  tissues  are  moistened. 

The  alhumen  may  vary,  consistently  with  health,  from  60  to  70  parts  in  the 
1000  of  blood.  It  is,  probably,  in  combination  with  soda,  as  an  albcmiinate 
of  soda ;  for,  if  serum  be  much  diluted  with  water,  and  then  neutralized 
with  acetic  acid,  pure  albumen  is  deposited.  Another  view  entertained  by 
Enderlin  is  that  the  albumen  is  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  the  neutral 
phosphate  of  sodium,  to  which  he  considers  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
blood  to  be  due,  and  solutions  of  which  can  dissolve  large  quantities  of  al- 
bumen and  phosphate  of  calcium. 

The  proportion  otjibrin  in  healthy  blood  may  vary  between  2  and  3  parts 
in  1000.  In  some  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  and  others  of  low  type,  it  may 
be  as  little  as  it>34  ;  in  other  diseases,  it  is  said,  it  may  be  increased  to  as 
much  as  7*528  parts  in  1000.  But  in  all  these  analyses  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  white  corpuscles  are  also  included,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  from  the  flbrin. 

The  fatty  matters  are  subject  to  much  variation  in  quantity,  being  com- 
monly increased  after  every  meal  in  which  fat  has  been  taken.  At  such 
times,  the  fatty  particles  of  the  chyle,  added  quickly  to  the  blood,  are  only 
gradually  assimilated ;  and  their  quantity  may  be  sufficient  to  make  the  serum 
of  the  blood  opaque,  or  even  milk-b'ke. 

VariatwM  in  healthy  Blood  under  different  jOircunutanoee. 

The  oonditionB  which  appear  most  to  influence  the  compositiQii 
of  the  blood  in  health,  are  these:  sex,  pregnancy,  age,  and 
temperament.  The  composition  of  the  blood  is  also,  of  course^ 
much  influenced  by  diet. 

I.  8ex, — The  blood  of  men  differs  from  that  of  women,  chiefly  in  being  of 
somewhat  higher  specific  gravity,  from  its  containing  a  relatively  larger 
quantity  of  red  corpuscles. 
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2.  Preffnaney, — ^The  blood  of  pregnant  women  has  a  rather  lower  specific 
gnrity  than  the  ayerage,  from  deficiency  of  red  corpniscles.  The  quantity 
of  white  corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  and  of  fibrin,  is  increased. 

3.  Age. — From  the  analysis  of  Denis  it  appears  that  the  blood  of  the  foetus 
is  Tcry  rich  in  solid  matter,  and  especially  in  red  corpuscles ;  and  this  con- 
dition, gradually  diminishing,  continues  for  some  weeks  after  birth.  The 
quantity  of  solid  matter  then  falls  during  childhood  below  the  average,  again 
riaea  during  adult  life,  and  in  old  age  falls  again. 

4.  IbmperameKt, — But  little  more  is  known  concerning  the  connection  of 
this  with  the  condition  of  the  blood,  than  that  there  appears  to  be  a  relatirely 
larger  quantity  of  solid  matter,  and  particularly  of  red  corpuscles,  in  those 
of  a  plethoric  or  sanguineous  temperament. 

5.  Diet. — Such  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  as  are  due  to 
the  temponyy  presence  of  various  matters  absorbed  with  the  food  and  drink, 
as  well  as  the  more  lasting  changes  which  must  result  from  generous  or  poor 
diet  respectively,  need  be  here  only  referred  to. 

EffecU  qf  Bleeding. — ^The  result  of  bleeding  is  to  diminish  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood;  and  so  quickly,  that  in  a  single  venesection,  the 
portion  of  blood  last  drawn  has  often  a  less  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
blood  that  flowed  first  (J.  Davy  and  PoUi).  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  ab- 
sorption of  fluid  from  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  physiological  import  of 
this  fact,  namely,  the  instant  absorption  of  liquid  from  the  tissues,  is  the 
flame  aa  that  of  the  intense  thirst  which  is  so  common  after  either  loss  of 
blood,  or  the  abstraction  from  it  of  watery  fluid,  as  in  cholera,  diabetes,  and 
the  like. 

For  some  little  time  after  bleeding,  the  want  of  red  blood-cella  is  well 
masked;  hot  with  thia  exception,  no  considerable  alteration  seems  to  be 
produced  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  for  more  than  a  very  short  time ; 
the  I06S  of  the  other  constituents,  including  the  pale  corpuscles,  being  very 
quii^y  repaired. 

VanatwM  in  ths  Compotidon  of  the  Blood,  m  different  Parti  of  the 

Body. 

The  oomposition  of  the  blood,  as  might  be  expected,  ia  found 
to  vazy  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  arterial  blood 
differs  from  venous ;  and  although  its  composition  and  general 
characters  are  uniform  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
flystemio  arteries,  they  are  not  so  throughout  the  venous  system, 
— the  blood  contained  in  some  veins  differing  remarkably  from 
thai  in  others. 

I.  Differences  between  arterial  and  venous  blood. — ^These  may  be 
arranged  under  two  heads, — differences  in  colour,  and  in  general 
composition. 

The  colouffng  matter  of  the  blood,  or  hsemoglobin  (p.  115),  is  capable  of 
existing  in  two  different  states  of  oxidation,  and  the  respective  colours  of 
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ajterial  and  renoiu  blood  are  canMd  bj  diSerencei  io  tint  between  tfane 
two  Tarletiea--NarM  ^temofflehin  or  oxy-hamoglobiH  and  d«omidxttd  or 
parple  tuemoglobiii.  The  ehongie  of  colour  produced  by  the  piaage  of  tho 
blood  through  the  limga,  and  ita  consequent  expoBnrs  lo  oxygen,  ii  dne, 
tAne&j,  to  the  oxidation  of  pnrple,  and  ita  convenion  into  (cailet  hsmoglofain ; 
while  the  readioeM  -with  which  Iha  latter  is  de-ozidised  offers  a  Teaaonable 
explanation  of  the  change,  in  regard  to  tint,  of  arterial  into  venoca  blood,—  - 
the  tranEformation  being  effected  bj  the  delivering  up  of  oxygen  to  oxidia- 
able  DuUteTB,  by  the  scarlet  luemoglobin,  during  the  blood's  passage  through 
the  capillaries.  Formeily  carbonic  acid  was  believed  to  make  blood  6aA 
by  causing  tiie  red  corpnaclea  to  awome  a  bi-conTex  shape,  while  oxygen 
was  thoQght  to  reverae  Oie  effect  by  contracting  them  nnd  rendering  tbem 
bi-conc«Te.  Bat  althoogh  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  deny  altogether  the 
powible  inflaence  of  mechanical  conditions  of  the  red  corpnaclea  on  the 
colour  of  arterial  and  Tenona  blood  reepectlTely,  it  is  probdble  that  Uiia 
caoae  alone  woold  be  quite  insufficient  to  explain  the  differences  in  llie 
colour  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  and  therefore  if  it  be  an  element  at  all  in 
the  change,  it  tnust  be  allowed  to  take  only  a  subordinate  position. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  hemoglobin  natnrally  prewnt 
in  the  blood,  or  in  other  words,  the  proof  that  the  addition  or  inbtractian  of 
oxygen  inTolree  the  production  of  two  substances  haring  fundamental 
diffeiencea  of  chemical  constitution,  has  been  made  out  chiefly  by  ^ 


Fig.  69.* 


For  while  a  solation  of  oxy-b>emog1obiu,  canaea  t^e  appearance 
oahacnpUon  bandsintheyellowuid  the  green  part  of  Ae(}ieofnMa,be- 
tween  n  and  ■,  these  are  replaced  by  a  single  band  intermediate  in  poaitioti, 

*  TKe  stadeut  to  whom  the  terms  employed  in  connection  with  apectcnm- 

analyns  are  not  bmiliar,  ia  advised  to  conralt,  with  rtfeienee  to  this  pan- 
gia|jk,  an  elementary  treatise  on  Physici. 
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when  the  oxidiaed  or  scarlet  solution  is  darkened  by  de-oxidising  agencies, — 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  change  which  naturallj  ensues  in  the  conversion 
of  arterial  into  venous  blood  is  artificially^  produced.    (Stokes.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  haemoglobin  in  both  arterial  and  venous  blood 
exists  in  the  scarlet  or  more  highly  oxidised  condition,  and  only  a  small 
part  is  de-oxidised  and  made  purple  in  its  passage  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins. 

The  differences  in  regard  to  colour  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  are 
sometimes  not  to  be  observed.  If  blood  runs  very  slowly  from  an  artery,  as 
from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  devious  wound,  it  is  often  as  dark  as  venous 
blood.  In  persons  nearly  asphyxiated  also,  and  sometimes,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  or  ether,  the  arterial  blood  becomes  like  the  venous. 
In  the  fcBtus  also  both  kinds  of  blood  are  dark.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
dark  blood  becomes  bright  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Bernard  has  shown  that 
venous  blood  returning  from  a  gland  in  active  secretion  is  almost  as  bright  * 
as  arterial  blood. 

b.  General  Omnpontion. — The  chief  differences  between  arterial  and 
ordinary  venous  blood  are  these.  Arterial  blood  contains  rather  more  fibrin, 
and  rather  less  albumen  and  &t.  It  coagulates  somewhat  more  quickly. 
Also,  it  contains  more  oxygen,  and  less  carbonic  acid.  According  to  Denis, 
the  fibrin  of  venous  blood  differs  from  arterial,  in  that  when  it  is  fresh  and ' 
has  not  been  much  exposed  to  the  air,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  slightly 
heated  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium. 

Some  of  the  yeins  contain  blood  which  differs  from  the 
ordinary  standard  considerably.  These  are  the  portal,  the 
hepatic,  and  the  splenic  veins. 

Portal  win, — The  blood  which  the  portal  vein  conveys  to  the  liver  is 
supplied  from  two  chief  sources ;  namely,  that  in  the  gastric  and  mesenteric 
veins,  which  contains  the  soluble  elements  of  food  absorbed  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines  during  digestion,  and  that  in  the  splenic  vein ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, combine  the  qualities  of  the  blood  from  each  of  these  sources. 

The  blood  in  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  veins  will  vary  much  according 
to  the  stage  of  digestion  and  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  and  can  therefore 
be  seldom  exactly  the  same.  Speaking  generally,  and  without  considering  the 
sugar,  dextrin,  and  other  soluble  matters  which  may  have  been  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  this  blood  appears  to  be  deficient  in  solid  matters, 
especially  in  red  corpuscles,  owing  to  dUution  by  the  quantity  of  water 
absorbed,  to  contain  an  excess  of  albumen,  and  to  yield  a  less  tenacious  kind 
of  fibrin  than  that  of  blood  generally. 

The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is  generally  deficient  in  red  corpuscles,  and 
contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  albumen.  The  fibrin  seems  to 
vary  in  relative  amount,  but  to  be  almost  always  above  the  average.  The 
proportion  of  colourless  corpuscles  is  also  unusually  large.  The  whole 
quantity  of  solid  matter  is  decreased,  the  diminution  appearing  to  be  chiefiy 
in  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles. 

The  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  combining  the  peculiarities  of  its  two  factors, 
the  splenic  and  mesenteric  venous  blood,  is  usually  of  lower  specific  gravity 
than  blood  generally,  is  more  wateiy,  contains  fewer  red  corpuscles,  more 
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albumen,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  albmninoBe,  and  yields  a  leBs  firm  clot  than 
that  yielded  by  other  blood,  owing  to  the  deficient  tenacity  of  its  fibrin. 
These  characteristics  of  portal  blood  refer  to  the  composition  of  the  blood 
itself,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  eztraneons  sobstances,  snch  as  the  ab- 
sorbeid  materials  of  the  food,  which  it  may  contain ;  neither,  indeed,  has 
any  complete  analysis  of  these  been  giyen. 

Comparatiye  analyses  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein  and  blood  in  the  hepatic 
TCins  have  also  been  frequently  made,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
changes  which  this  fluid  undergoes  in  its  transit  through  the  liver.  Qieat 
diyersity,  however,  is  observable  in  the  analyses  of  these  two  kinds  of  blood 
lyy  diJSerent  chemists.  Part  of  this  diversity  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the 
fact  pointed  out  by  Bernard,  that  unless  the  portal  yein  is  tied  before  the 
liver  is  removed  from  the  body,  hepatic  venous  blood  is  very  liable  to  re- 
gurgitate into  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  yitiate  the  result  of  the  analysis. 
Guarding  against  this  source  of  error,  recent  observers  haye  determined  that 
hepatic  yenous  blood  contains  less  water,  albumen,  and  salts,  than  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein ;  but  that  it  yields  a  much  larger  amount  of  extractive 
matter,  in  which,  according  to  Bernard  and  others,  is  one  constant  element^ 
namely,  grape-sugar,  which  is  found,  whether  saccharine  or  forinaoeous 
matter  have  been  present  in  the  food  or  not. 

Besides  the  rather  wide  difference  between  the  composition  of  the  blood 
of  these  veins  and  of  others,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  its  paasagc 
through  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  the  blood*s  composition  must 
be  varying  constantly,  as  each  part  takes  from  it  or  adds  to  it  such  matter 
as  it,  roughly  speaking,  wishes  cither  to  have  or  to  throw  away.  Thus  the 
blood  of  the  renal  yein  has  been  proved  by  experiment  to  contain  less  water 
than  does  the  blood  of  the  artery,  and  doubtless  its  salts  are  diminished  also. 
The  blood  in  the  renal  yein  is  said,  moreover,  by  Bernard  and  Brown- 
S^uard  not  to  coagulate. 

This  then  is  an  example  of  the  change  produced  in  the  blood  by  its 
passage  through  a  special  excretory  organ.  But  all  parts  of  the  body, — 
bones,  muscles,  nerves,  etc., — must  act  on  the  blood  as  it  passes  through 
them,  and  leave  in  it  some  mark  of  their  action,  too  slight  though  it  may  be^ 
at  any  given  moment,  for  analysis  by  means  now  at  our  disposaL 

The  Gases  of  the  Blood. 

The  gases  contained  in  the  blood  are  carbonic  acid,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  lOO  volumes  of  blood  containing  from  40  to  50 
volumes  of  these  gases  collectively. 

Arterial  blood  contains  relatively  more  oxygen  and  less  car- 
bonic acid  than  venous.  But  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  in  both  kinds  of  blood  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen. 

Oxygen.  Oarhanic  Acid. 

Arterial  Blood    .        •    •  16*9   vol.  per  cent.  30  vol.  per  cent. 
Venous       „ 

(from  muscles  at  rest)     .    5  96     ,,      „    „  35    „     ,.     .. 
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The  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  in  bofih  very  small,  (i — 2  toIb. 
percent}. 

The  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  is  partly  in  a  state  of  simple 
aolnti0n,  and  partly  in  a  state  of  weak  chemical  combination. 
That  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  chemically  combined, 
is  contained  partly  in  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  and  partly  is  imited 
with  phosphate  of  the  same  base. 

The  oxygen  is,  almost  all  of  it,  combined  chemically  with  the 
hsemc^lobin  of  the  red  corpuscles  (pp.  117  and  1 24). 

That  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  chiefly  by  the  red  corpuscles  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  while  blood  is  capable  of  absorbing 
oxygen  in  considerable  quantity,  the  serum  alone  has  little  or  no 
more  power  of  absorbing  this  gas  than  pure  water. 

Development  of  the  Blood, 

In  the  development  of  the  blood  little  more  can  be  traced  than 
the  processes  by  which  the  corpuscles  are  formed. 

The  first  formed  blood-cells  of  the  human  embiyo  differ  much 
in  their  general  characters  from  those  which  belong  to  the  latter 
periods  of  intra-uterine,  and  to  all  periods  of  extra-uterine  life. 
Their  manner  of  origin  differs  also,  and  it  will  be  well  perhaps 
to  consider  this  first. 

The  formation  of  the  first  blood  corpuscles  is  very  simple. 
While  the  outermost  of  the  embryonic  cells,  of  which  the  rudi- 
mentary heart  and  its  attendant  vessels  are  composed,  gradually 
develop  into  the  muscidar  and  other  tissues  which  form  the 
walls  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  inner  cells  simply  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  and  form  blood-cells ;  some  fluid  plasma 
being  at  the  same  time  secreted.  Thus,  by  the  same  process, 
blood  is  formed,  and  the  originally  solid  heart  and  blood-vessels 
are  hollowed  out. 

The  blood-cells  pioduced  in  this  way,  are  from  about  75^  to 
l^i^g.  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  mostly  spherical,  pellucid,  and 
colourless,  with  granular  contents,  and  a  well-marked  nucleus. 
Gradually,  they  acquire  a  red  colour,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
nucleus  becomes  more  defined,  and  the  granular  matter  clears 
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away.  Sir  J.  Paget  deecribes  them  bb,  at  tliifl  period,  cmmlar, 
thickly  disc-shaped,  fuU-colomed,  and,  on  an  average,  about 
^5'^y  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  their  nuclei,  which  ate  about  -g^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  central,  circular,  very  little  prominent 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  cell,  and  apparently  slightly  granular  or 
tuberculated. 

Before  the  occurrence^  however,  of  this  change— from  the 
colourless  to  the  coloured  state— in  many  instances,  probably, 
during  it,  and  in  many  afterwards,  a  process  of  multiplication 
takes  place  by  division  of  the  nucleus  and  subsequently  of  the 
cell,  into  two,  and  much  more  rarely,  Uiree  or  four  new  cells, 
which  gradually  acquire  the  characters  of  the  original  cell  from 
which  they  sprang.    (Fig.  70.) 


When,  in  tlie  progress  of  embryonic  development,  the  liver 
begins  to  be  formed,  the  multiplication  of  blood-cells  in  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  ceases,  according  to  KoUikeri  and  new 
blood-cells  are  produced  by  this  organ.  Like  those  just  de- 
scribed, they  are  at  first  colourless  and  nucleated,  but  afterwards 
acquire  the  ordinary  blood-tinge,  and  resemble  very  much  those 

*  Fig.  70.  Deyelopment  of  the  first  set  of  blood-corpnscles  in  the  mam- 
maUan  embryo.  A.  A  dotted,  nucleated  embryo-cell  in  process  of  oonyersion 
into  a  blood-corpuscle :  the  nnclens  prorided  with  a  nncleolus.  b.  A  similar 
cell  with  a  dlTiding  nucleus ;  at  0,  the  division  of  the  nucleus  is  complete;  at 
D,  the  cell  also  is  diriding.  E.  A  blood-corpuscle  almost  complete,  but  stiU 
containing  a  few  granules.    F.  Perfect  blood-corpusde. 
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of  the  £zst  set.  like  them  they  may  also  multiply  by  division. 
In  whichever  way  produoedi  however,  whether  from  the  original 
formative  cells  of  the  embryo,  or  by  the  liver,  these  coloured 
nndeated  cells  begin  very  early  in  foetal  life  to  be  mingled  with 
coloured  non-nucleated  corpuscles  resembling  those  of  the  adult, 
and  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  embryonic  existence  are 
completely  replaced  by  them. 

The  manner  of  origin  of  these  perfect  non-nucleated  corpuscles 
must  be  now  considered. 

I.  Concemiing  the  Cells  from  which  they  arise. 

a.  "Before  Birth, — It  is  imoertain  whether  they  are  derived 
only  from  the  cells  of  the  Ijrmph,  which,  at  about  the  period  of 
their  appearance,  begins  to  be  poured  into  the  blood ;  or  whether 
they  are  derived  also  from  the  nucleated  red  ceUs,  which  they  re- 
place, or  also  from  similar  nucleated  cells,  which  Kolliker  thinks  are 
produced  by  the  liver  during  the  whole  time  of  fcetal  existence. 

h  After  Birth, — It  is  generally  agreed  that  after  birth  the  red 
eoipusdes  are  derived  from  the  smaller  of  the  nucleated  lymph 
or  chyle-corpuscles, — the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

These  white  eoipusdes  are  probably  derived  chiefly  from  the 
lymphatic  glands,  spleen,  and  the  medulla  of  bone;  they  also 
originate  from  the  cells  shed  off  from  the  germinating  portions 
of  serous  membranes,  and  taken  up  into  the  lymphatics  through 
the  stomata  (p.  62). 

II.  Concerning  the  Manner  of  their  Development. 

There  is  not  perfect  agreement  among  physiologists  concerning 
the  process  by  which  lymph-globules  or  white  eoipusdes  (and  in 
the  fcBftus,  perhaps  the  red  nudeated  cells)  are  transformed  into 
red  non-nudeated  blood-ceUs.  For  while  some  maintain  that 
the  whole  cell  is  changed  into  a  red  one  by  the  gradual  deal- 
ing up  of  the  contents,  induding  the  nucleus,  it  is  believed  by 
Mr.  Wharton  Jones  and  many  others,  that  only  the  nudeus 
becomes  the  red  blood-cell,  by  escaping  from  its  envelope  and 
aoqiiiring  the  ordinary  blood-tint. 
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Of  these  two  thecmes  ihe  former  is  now  the  most  generally 

accepted. 

The  fbllowing  are  the  chief  arguments  in  its  fevonr : 

The  similarity  of  the  action  of  reagents,  especially  tannin  and 
magenta,  on  the  non-nudeated  red  corpuscles  of  man,  and  the 
nucleated  ones  of  the  pog,  would  appear  to  show  that  they  are 
fondamentaUy  similar;  and,  in  the  frog,  the  transformation  of 
the  cdourlees  into  coloured  corpuscles  has  been  observed  to  take 
place  If  frog's  blood  be  collected  and  prevented  from  evaporat- 
Lg  while  the  air  around  it  is  constantly  renewed,  this  trans- 
formation of  many  colourless  corpuscles  occurs  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  colour  can  be  observed  spreading  from 
the  centre  of  the  cells  towards  their  periphery  (Recklinghausen). 

The  development  of  red  blood-cells  from  the  corpuscles  of  the 
Ivmph  and  chyle  continues  throughout  life,  and  there  is  no 
Su  for  supposing  that  after  birth  they  have  any  ojier  ongm^ 

Without  doubt,  these  Utile  bodies  have,  bke  all  other  parte  of 

etrn^the  frhion  of  their  decay,  has  been  yet  clearly  m^e 
T '  JZ  can  only  surmise  that  in  these  things  they  resemble 
::LtZZ^l  ^ose  parte  of  ^e  body  which  He  more 
plainly  within  our  observation. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  it  wiU  have  appeared  t^at  wh^tte 
From  ^'^^  r"        .  t^  and  mainWuinct  are  effected  by 

blood  is  once  f<"^^';^f  ^faevelopment  of  new  portions.  In 
the  constant  repetition  of  ae  P  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

the  same  propor^on  ^  ^e  blood  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

"'^r?'^  ^  Zlaterials  «ippHed  to  it  in  the  lymph  and 
^^  Tv  rviment  made  like  it.  The  part  of  the  pro«« 
chyle,  and  by  dej^^J^  ^„^  ^  ^ew  corpuscles  hss  been 
which  rektes  to  Uie  lorm  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 

described,  but  it  »^y  o^J^  s  J^  ^  ^  ^^ 
P"«t:  t^:i^  iH^ti  those  immea^-rable  min^P«- 
"l^bT^Mch  *h"C  is  adapted  for  the  nuintion  of  every 
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tiflsae,  and  the  maintenanoe  of  eveij  peculiarify  of  each.  How 
precise  the  assimilatioii  miist  be  for  sach  an  adaptation,  may  be 
oonceiyed  from  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  blood  is  altered  hj 
disease,  and  by  assimilation  is  maintained  in  its  altered  state. 
For  example,  by  the  insertion  of  vaccine  matter,  the  blood  is  for 
a  short  time  manifestly  diseased ;  however  minute  the  portion  of 
virus,  it  affects  and  alters,  in  some  way,  the  whole  of  the  blood. 
And  the  alteration  thus  produced,  inconceivably  slight  as  it  must 
be,  is  long  maintained;  for  even  very  long  after  a  successM 
vaccination,  a  second  insertion  of  the  virus  may  have  no  effect, 
the  blood  being  no  longer  amenable  to  its  influence,  because  the 
new  blood,  formed  after  the  vaccination,  is  made  like  the  blood 
as  altered  by  the  vaccine  virus;  in  other  words,  the  blood  exactly 
assimilates  to  its  altered  self  the  materials  derived  from  the 
lymph  and  chyle.  In  health  we  cannot  see  the  precision  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  blood  to  the  tissues;  but  we  may  imagine  it 
from  the  small  influences  by  which,  as  in  vaccination,  it  is 
disturbed;  and  we  maybe  sure  that  the  new  blood  is  as  perfectly 
assimilated  to  the  healthy  standard  as  in  disease  it  is  assimilated 
to  the  most  minutely  altered  standard.* 

How  far  the  assimilation  of  the  blood  is  affected  by  any 
formative  power  which  it  may  possess  in  common  with  the  solid 
tissue,  we  Imow  not.  That  this  possible  formative  power  is, 
however,  if  present,  ministered  to  and  assisted  by  the  actions 
of  other  parts  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as  1st,  by  the  digestive 
and  absorbent  systems,  and  by  the  liver,  and  all  of  tiie  so- 
called  vascular  glands;  and,  2ndly,  by  the  excretory  organs, 
which  separate  frx>m  the  blood  refuse  materials,  including  in 
this  term  not  only  the  waste  substance  of  the  tissues,  but  also 
such  mattes  as,  having  been  taken  with  food  and  drink,  may 
have  been  absorbed  from  the  digestive  canal,  and  have  been  sub- 
sequentiy  found  unfit  to  remain  in  the  circulating  current.  And, 
^rdhf,  the  precise  constitution  of  the  blood  is  adjusted  by  the 
balance  of  the  nutritive  processes  for  maintaining  the  several 
tissaes,  so  that  none  of  the  materials  appropriate  for  the  main- 

*  Correspontog  facts  io  relatioii  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tiasiiee  by 
aasimilAtion  will  be  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  on  Nutbitiok. 
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tenance  of  any  part  may  remain  in  excess  in  the  blood.  Each 
part,  by  taking  from  the  blood  the  materials  it  requires  for  its 
maintenance,  is,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  relation  of  an  ex- 
cretory organ  to  all  the  rest ;  inasmuch  as  by  abstracting  the 
matters  proper  for  its  nutrition,  it  prevents  excess  of  such  matter 
as  effectually  as  if  they  were  separated  from  the  blood  and  cast 
out  altogether  by  the  excreting  organs  specially  present  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Uses  of  the  Blood, 

1.  To  be  a  medium  for  the  reception  and  storing  of  matter 
(ordinary  food,  drink,  and  oxygen)  firom  the  outer  world,  and 
for  its  conveyance  to  all  parts  of  {he  body. 

2.  To  be  a  source  whence  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  may 
take  the  materials  necessary  for  their  nutrition  and  maintenance ; 
and  whence  the  secreting  organs  may  take  the  constituents  of 
their  various  secretions. 

3.  To  be  a  storehouse  of  potential  energy,  by  the  expenditure 
of  which  the  heat  of  the  body  may  be  maintained,  and,  by  corre- 
lation, vital  and  other  force  may  be  manifested. 

4.  To  be  a  medium  for  the  absorption  of  refuse  nmtterd,  from 
all  the  tissues,  and  for  their  conveyance  to  those  organs  whose 
function  it  is  to  separate  them  and  cast  them  out  of  the  body. 

5.  To  warm  and  moisten  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Uses  of  the  various  Constituents  of  the  Blood, 

AUnimen. — Albumen,  which  exists  in  so  large  a  proportion  among  the 
chief  constituents  of  the  blood,  is  without  doubt  mainly  for  the  nourishment 
of  those  teictures  which  contain  it  or  other  compounds  nearly  allied  to  it. 
Besides  its  purpose  in  nutrition,  the  albumen  of  the  liquor  sang^ninis  is 
doubtless  of  importance  also  in  the  maintenance  of  those  essential  physical 
properties  of  the  blood  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 

I^ibrin, — It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this  chapter  that 
the  idea  of  fibrin  existing  in  the  blood,  as  fibrin,  is  founded  in  error  ;  and 
that  it  is  formed  in  the  act  of  coagulation  by  the  union  of  two  substances, 
which  before  existed  separately  (p.  105).  In  considering,  therefore,  the 
functions  of  fibrin,  we  may  exclude  the  notion  of  its  existence,  as  such,  in 
the  blood  in  a  fluid  state,  and  of  its  use  in  the  nutrition  of  certain  special 
textures,  and  look  for  the  explanation  of  its  functions  to  those  circumstances, 
whether  of  health  or  disease,  under  which  it  is  produced.  In  haemorrhage, 
for  example,  the  formation  of  fibrin  in  the  clotting  of  blood,  is  the  means  by 
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which,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  bleeding  is  lestndned  or  stopped ;  and  the 
material  or  Ihutema  which  is  produced  for  the  permanent  healing  of  the 
injnred  part,  contains  a  coagnlable  material  identical,  or  yery  nearly  so, 
with  the  fibrin  of  clotted  blood. 

Fhtty  Matters, — The  fiitty  matters  of  the  blood  sabserve  more  than  one 
pnrpoae.  For  while  they  are  the  means,  in  great  part,  by  which  the  fat  of 
the  body,  so  widely  distributed  in  the  proper  adipose  and  other  textures,  is 
replenished,  they  also,  by  their  union  with  oxygen,  assist  in  maintaining 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  To  certain  secretions  also,  notably  the  milk 
and  bfle,  fat  is  contributed. 

SaUne  Matter. — The  uses  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood  are, 
first,  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  such  textures  and  secretions  as  natu- 
rally contain  them,  and,  secondly,  to  assist  in  preserving  the  due  specific 
gravi^  and  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  in  prerenting  its  decomposition. 
The  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  to  which  the  blood  owes  its  alka- 
line reaction,  preserve  also  the  liquidity  of  its  albumen,  and  favour  its 
dicolation  through  the  capillaries,  at  the  same  time  that  they  increase  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  serum  for  gases.  But  although,  from  the  constant 
presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  blood,  we  may  believe 
that  it  has  these  last-mentioned  important  functions  in  connection  with  the 
blood  itself,  apart  from  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  yet,  from  the  amount 
which  is  daily  separated  by  the  different  excretory  organs,  and  especially 
by  the  kidneys,  we  must  also  believe  that  a  considerable  quantity  simply 
paases  through  the  blood,  both  from  the  food  and  from  the  tissues,  as  a 
temporary  and  useless  constituent,  to  be  excreted  when  opportunity  offers. 

Corputeleg, — The  uses  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  probably  not  yet  fully 
known,  bat  they  may  be  inferred,  in  part,  from  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  their  contents.  The  affinity  of  haemoglobin  for  oxygen  has  been 
already  mentioned ;  and  the  main  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  seems  to 
be  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  by  means  of  this  constituent,  and 
its  conveyance  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  especially  to  those  tissues,  the 
nervoos  and  muscular,  the  discharge  of  whose  functions  depends  in  so  great 
a  d^^ee  upon  a  rapid  and  full  supply  of  this  element.  The  readiness  with 
which  haemoglobin  absorbs  oxygen,  and  delivers  it  up  again  to  a  reducing 
agent,  so  well  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Stokes  (p.  124),  admirably 
adapts  it  for  this  purpose.  How  far  the  red  corpuscles  are  concerned  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  quite  unknown. 

The  relation  of  the  white  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  has  been 
already  considered  (p.  129)  ;  of  the  functions  of  the  former,  other  than  are 
concerned  in  this  relation^p,  nothing  is  positively  known.  Recent  obser- 
vations of  the  migration  of  tiie  white  corpuscles  from  the  interior  of  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues  (see  Section,  On  the  Circulation  in 
tlie  Capillaries)  have,  however,  opened  out  a  large  fidd  for  investigation  of 
their  probable  functions  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  the  textures,  in 
which,  even  in  health,  they  appear  to  wander. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  red  corpuscles  pass  through  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries  (diapedesis),  but  these  movements  are  probably  passive,  in 
other  words,  the  cells  are  squeezed  through  the  capillary  wall,  and  do  not, 
like  the  cdkmrless  cells,  work  their  way  through. 

In  both  cases  alike,  no  breach  of  surface  occurs  (p.  199). 


CHAPTER    VII. 

CIECUMTION   OP  THB   BLOOD. 

Iir  &B  living  body  the  contents  of  the  chest, — the  heart  and 
lunga, — aie  the  subjecte  of  constant  rhythmic  movement,  the  t«Bult 
of  which  is  an  unceasing  stream  of  air  through  the  trachea 
alternately  into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  and  an  unceasing  stream  of 
blood  through  the  large  arteries  and  veins,  into  and  out  of  the 
heart. 

It  is  vith  this  last  event  that  tto  are  ooncemed  especially  ia 
this  chapter, — with  the  means,  that  is  to  say,  by  which  the  blood. 


which  at  one  moment  is  forced  out  of  the  heart,  is  in  a  few 
mom^its  more  returned  to  it,  again  to  depart,  and  again  pass 
through  the  body  in  course  of  what  is  technically  called  &.« 

*  Fig.  7 1 .  View  of  heart  And  Inngi  t»  tUtt.  The  front  portioii  of  the 
chest-vd^  ftad  the  ODter  or  parietal  kyerg  of  the  pleone  sad  pnieaidiiun 
have  been  remored.     The  limgB  are  partly  coUapaed. 
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areubidim.  Hie  puposas  for  whicli  this  imceasmg  onrrent  is 
maintained,  are  indicated  in  tlie  uBea  of  the  blood  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

The  blood  is  conreyed  away  from  the  heart  by  the  arteriet, 
and  letoraed  to  it  by  the  veina  ;  the  arteries  and  veins  being 
oontinnous  with  each  other,  at  one  end  by  means  of  the  heart, 
and  at  the  other  by  a  fine  network  of  veesds  called  the  capUlaria. 
The  blood,  thenfore,  in  its  passage  from  the  heart  passes  first 
into  the  arteries,  then  into  the  capiUariee,  an^  lastly  into  the 
veins,  hy  which  it  is  conveyed  back  again  to  the  heart, — thus 
completing  a  revolution, 
or  CTreu/otion.  '■  ''" 

As  generally  de- 
scribed th^e  are  two 
circulations  by  which 
all  the  blood  must  pass ; 
the  one,  a  shorter  circuit 
from  the  heart  to  the 
longs >and  back  again; 
the  other  and  larger 
circnit,  from,  the  heart 
to  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  back  again;  but 
more  strictly  speaking, 
these  is  only  one  com- 
plete circolation,  which 
may  be  diagrammati- 
callj  represented  by  a 
double  loop,  as  in  the 
accompanying  figure 
(%  72)- 

On  reference  to  this 
figure  and  noticing  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  which  represent  tile  course  of  tiie  stream 
of  blood,  it  will  be  observed  that  while  there  is  a  smaller  and  a 


"  Fig.  7i.     Diagram  of  the  cironUtioii, 
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larger  circle,  both  of  which  pass  through  the  hearty  yet  that  these 
are  not  distinct,  one  from  the  other,  but  are  formed  reaUj  by  one 
continuous  stream,  the  whole  of  which  must,  at  one  part  of  its 
course,  pass  through  the  lungs.  Subordinate  to  the  two  principal 
circulations,  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  as  they  are  named,  it 
will  be  noticed  also  in  the  same  figure,  that  there  is  another, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  blood  having  been  diverted 
once  into  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  some  other 
organs,  and  gathered  up  again  into  a  single  stream,  is  a  second 
time  divided  in  its  passage  through  the  liver,  before  it  finally 
reaches  the  heart  and  completes  a  revolution.  This  subordinate 
stream  through  the  Hver  is  called  the  portal  circulation. 

^  Discovery  of  the  drovlatum. 

It  appean  almost  incredible  that  thoagh  anatomy  had  been  stadied  lor 
many  oentuies,  and  though  sach  facts  as  the  jetting  of  blood  from  a 
wounded  artery,  and  the  swelling  np  of  veins  on  the  distal  side  of  a  ligature, 
had  long  been  noticed,  the  real  conrse  of  the  circnlation  remained  unknown 
till  the  early  part  of  the  neyenteenth  century.  The  ignorance  which  so  long 
preyailed  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  men  were  content  to  take  the 
assertions  of  their  predecessors  for  granted,  withoat  bringing  them  to  the 
test  of  observation. 

Up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centnry  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  blood  passed  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  through  foramina  in 
the  *'  septam  ventriculoram."  These  foramina  are  of  course  purely  imaginary, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  dispute  their  existence  till  Servetus  boldly  stated 
that  he  could  not  succeed  in  finding  them.  He  further  asserted  that  the 
blood  passed  from  the  Right  to  the  Left  side  of  the  heart  by  way  of  the  lungs, 
and  also  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  thus  **  revivified,"  remarking 
that  the  Pulmonary  Artery  is  too  large  to  serve  merdy  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  lungs  (a  theory  then  generally  accepted). 

BealduB,  Columbo,  and  Osesalpinus,  added  several  important  observations. 
The  latter  showed  that  the  blood  is  slightly  cooled  by  passing  through  the 
lungs,  also  that  the  veins  swell  up  on  the  distal  side  of  a  ligature.  The 
existence  of  valves  in  the  veins  had  previously  been  discovered  by  Ikbrieuts 
of  AqyapendeetOy  the  teacher  of  Harvey. 

The  honour  of  first  demonstrating  the  general  course  of  the  ciiculatUm 
belongs  by  right  to  Harvey,  who  made  his  grand  disoovery  about  1618.  He 
was  the  first  to  establish  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  which  had 
been  denied  by  many  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  by  careful  study  of  its  action 
both  in  the  body  and  when  excised,  ascertained  the  order  of  contraction  of 
its  cavities.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  inferences  from  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts,  but  employed  the  experimental  method  of  injection,  and  made 
an  extensive  and  accurate  series  of  observations  on  the  circulation  in  cold 
blooded  animals.    He  forced  water  through  the  Pulmonary  Artery  till  it 
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trkkled  oat  thioagh  the  Left  yentricle,  the  tip  of  which  had  heen  cut  off. 
Another  of  his  experiments  was  to  fill  the  Right  side  of  the  heart  with  water, 
tie  the  Pnlmonary  Artery  and  the  Veius  Carse,  and  then  sqaeese  the  Right 
Tentiicle :  not  a  drop  could  be  forced  through  into  the  Left  Yentricle,  and 
thus  he  oondusiYely  disproved  the  existence  of  foramina  in  the  septum 
yentricolorom.  *'  I  hare  sufficiently  proTed,"  says  he,  "  that  by  the  beating 
of  the  heart  the  blood  passes  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries  through  the 
yentzicleB,  and  is  distributed  over  the  whole  body." 

"  In  the  warmer  animals,  such  as  man,  the  blood  passes  i^m  the  Right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart  through  the  Pulmonary  Artery  into  the  Lungs,  and 
thence  through  the  Pnlmonary  Veins  into  the  Left  Auricle,  thence  into  the 
Left  Ventricle.** 

The  following  axe  the  main  arguments  by  which  he  established  the  fact  of 
the  circulation : — 

1.  The  heart  in  half  an  hour  propels  more  blood  than  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  in  the  body. 

2.  The  great  force  and  jetting  manner  with  which  the  blood  spurts  from 
an  opened  artery,  such  as  the  carotid,  with  every  beat  of  the  heart 

3.  If  true,  the  normal  course  of  the  circulation  explains  why  after  death 
the  arteries  are  commonly  found  empty  and  the  veins  full. 

4.  If  the  large  veini  near  the  heart  were  tied  in  a  fish  or  snake,  the  heart 
became  pale,  flaccid,  and  bloodless;  on  removing  the  ligature  the  blood 
again  flowed  into  the  heart  If  the  artery  were  tied,  the  heart  became  dis- 
tended ;  the  distension  lasting  until  the  ligature  was  removed. 

5.  The  evidence  to  be  derived  from  a  ligature  round  a  limb.  If  it  be 
drawn  very  tight,  no  blood  can  enter  the  limb,  and  it  becomes  pale  and  cold. 
If  the  ligature  be  somewhat  relaxed,  blood  can  enter  but  cannot  leave  the 
limb ;  hence  it  becomes  swollen  and  congested.  If  the  ligature  be  removed, 
the  limb  soon  regains  its  natural  appearance. 

6.  The  existence  of  valves  in  the  veins  which  only  permit  the  blood  to 
flow  towards  the  heart 

7.  The  general  constitutional  disturbance  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  a  poison  at  a  single  point,  e.g.  snake  poison. 

To  these  may  now  be  added  many  further  proofs  which  have  accumulated 
since  the  time  of  Harvey,  e.g. : — 

8.  Wounds  of  arteries  and  veins.  In  the  former  case  hsemorrhage  may  be 
almost  stopped  by  pressure  above,  in  the  latter  by  pressure  below,  the  seat 
of  injury. 

9.  The  direct  observation  of  the  passage  of  blood  corpuscles  from  small 
jirteries  through  capillaries  into  veins  in  all  transparent  vascular  parts,  as 
the  mesentery,  tongue  or  web  of  the  frog,  the  tail  or  gills  of  a  tadpole,  kc. 

10.  The  results  of  injecting  certain  substances  into  the  blood.  (SeeHering's 
Experiments,  p.  210.) 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  hollow  mus- 
cnlftr  organ  (the  heart)  with  valves  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  blood  to 
pMB  only  in  one  direction,  of  itself  suggests  the  course  of  the  circulation. 
The  only  part  of  the  circulation  which  Harvey  could  not  follow  is  that 
through  the  capillaries,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no  lenses  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  enable  him  to  see  it  Malpighi  (1661)  and  Leeuneiikoek 
(1668)  demonstrated  it  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  and  lung  of  the  frog. 
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The  diflooTery  of  the  ciicolation  of  the  blood  by  Harrey  forma  the  boais  of 
modem  physiology.  His  great  treatise,  "  De  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis,"  is 
a  Tery  model  of  accurate  reasoning,  based  on  a  vast  array  of  facts  estab- 
lished by  carefal  dissections  and  experiments,  and  collected  from  clinical 
obserration.  The  conclnsion  at  which  he  arrired  is  as  follows : — "  Since 
both  by  reasoning  and  by  experiment  the  following  facts  have  been  estab- 
lished, tIs.,  that  the  blood  is  forced  through  the  lungs  by  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles,  and  is  driven  through  the  whole  body  where  it  traverses 
*' porosities "  in  the  flesh,  and  flows  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
centre  from  the  smaller  into  the  larger  veins,  and  thence  into  the  vena  cava 
and  auricle,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  in  animals  the  blood  moves  in 
a  circuit,  and  that  this  is  the  action  or  function  of  the  heart  which  it 
accomplishes  by  its  pulsations." 

The  principal  force  provided  for  conBtantly  moying  the  blood 
through  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  that  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart ;  other  assistant  forces  are  (2)  those  of  the 
elastic  walls  of  the  arteries,  (3)  the  pressure  of  the  muscles 
among  which  some  of  the  veins  run,  (4)  the  movements  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  and  probably,  to  some  extent, 
(5),  the  interchange  of  relations  between  the  blood  and  the 
tissues  which  ensues  in  the  capiUaxy  system  during  the  nutritive 
processes.  The  right  direction  of  the  blood's  course  is  deter- 
mined and  maintained  by  the  valves  of  the  heart  to  be  imme- 
diately described ;  which  valves  open  to  permit  the  movement  of 
the  blood  in  the  course  described,  but  dose  when  any  force  tends 
to  move  it  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  Heart. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  the  interior  of  which  18 
divided  by  a  partition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  two  chief 
chambers  or  cavities — right  and  left.  Each  of  these  chambers 
is  again  subdivided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion  called 
respectively  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  which  freely  communicate 
one  with  the  other;  the  aperture  of  communication,  however, 
being  guarded  by  valvular  curtains,  so  disposed  as  to  allow 
blood  to  pass  freely  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  but  not 
in  the  opposite  direction.  There  are  thus  four  cavities  altogether 
in  the  heart — ^two  auricles  and  two  ventricles ;  the  auricle  and- 
ventricle  of  one  side  being  quite  separate  from  those  of  the  other 
(fig.  72). 
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The  ir&Ua  of  the  heart  oie  coiutriieted  almixt  entire];  of  Ujers  of  mua- 
crUar  fibres  ;  bat  a  ring  of  coniiectiTe  tissae,  to  which  some  of  the  mnEcnUr 
fibres  axe  attached,  is  inserted  between  each  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  forms 
the  bonnd&Tj  of  the auricvlo-vetitrietilar  opeaiBg.  Fibiooa  tiseue  alHoeiisU 
mt  the  origina  of  tl'.e  pnlmonaiy  artery  and  aorta. 

The  moBcnl^  fibres  of  each  amicle  are  in  part  continaons  with  those  of 
the  other,  and  putly  sepante ;  and  the  eame  remark  holds  tme  for  the 
TEntriclea.  The  fibrei  of  the  amides  are,  however,  quite  separate  from  those 
of  the  ventricleB,  the  bond  of  connection  between  them  being  the  fibrons 
tiKoe  of  the  aDTiculo-Teatricnlar  openings. 

The  walls  of  the  left  Tentricle,  which  are  nearly  balf-au-incb  in  thiclcness, 
Bie  twice  or  three  times  aa  thick  as  those  of  the  right.  The  left  anricle  is 
only  slightly  thicker  than  the  right,  the  di2erence  being  aa  i}  lines  to  i  line, 
(Bonilland.) 

The  ATenge  weight  of  the  heart  in  the  adnlt  is  from  9  to  lo  ounces ;  its 
weight  gradually  increasing  throughout  life  until  it  again  diminisbea  b; 
senile  atrophy. 

The  heut  is  clothed  on  the  outside  by  a  thin  traospareQt  layer  of  peri- 
eardtum,  while  its  caTitiei  are  lined  by  a  smooth  and  shining  membrane,  or 


Fig-  73* 


Fig.  74-t 


which  is  directly  eonbnaons  with  the  internal  limng  of  the 
veins.     The  endocardium  is  composed  of  c 


*  ^-  73-  Mwcular  fibws  from  the  heart,  msgnified,  showing  their  crosa- 
striK,  diriiions  and  junctioiu  (SttUiker). 

t  Fig-  74-  A.  MoscoUr  fibres  from  the  heart  of  man,  divided  by  tnuis- 
veise  septa  into  separate  nucleated  portions.  B.  Two  laterally  adheitut 
tnnscle-ccU*  from  the  gnincA-pig  {P"^ — :__.ajj.i\ 
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with  a  large  admiitare  of  elastic  fibres,  and  on  its  inner  mrface  is  laid 
down  k  ringle  tessellated  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  (endothelial)  cells. 
Here  and  thete  mnacnlar  fibres  are  sometiines  fonnd  in  the  tissoe  of  the 
endocatdiam. 

The  mnBcnlar  fibres  of  the  heart,  nnlike  those  of  other  iDTolnntat;  mnseles, 
are  stfialedi;  bat  altboogb,  in  this  respect,  they  resemble  the  volnntarj 
mnacles,  the?  have  distingnisfalDg  characteristics  of  their  own.  Each  fibre 
IB  made  up  of  a  series  of  elongated  nucleated  cells  (fig.  74),  and  the  fitaes 
which  lie  side  by  side  are  nnited  at  frequent  ioterviu  by  iort  ontgrowtha 
from  Bome  of  these  cells.  The  fibres  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  volunfaty 
mnseles,  and  their  striatjon  is  less  marked.  No  Barcolemma  can  be  OEiially 
discerned. 

The  arraiigement  of  tlie  heart's  Talvee  is  soch  that  tlie  blood 
can  pass  011I7  in  one  direction,  and  this  is  as  follow  (%.  75)  :— 


From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  Uie  right  ventricle, 
and  tlience  into  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  hy  which  it  is  oonv^ed  to 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  From  the  lungs  the  Uood,  which 
is  now  purified  and  altered  in  colour,  is  gathered  by  tiie  pul- 
monary veins  and  taken  to  the  left   auricle.     From  the  left 

*  Fig.  75.     Disgram  of  the  circnlatiDn  through  the  heart  (Dalton). 
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auricle  it  passes  into  the  left  yentride,  and  thence  into  the  aorta, 
hj  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  capillaries  of  every  portion  of 
the  body.  The  branches  of  the  aorta,  from  being  distributed  to 
the  general  system,  are  called  systemic  arteries ;  and  from  these 
the  blood  passes  into  the  systemic  capillaries,  where  it  again 
becomes  dark  and  impure,  and  thence  into  the  branches  of  the 
systemic  veins,  which,  forming  by  their  union  two  large  trunks, 
called  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  discharge  their  con- 
tents into  the  right  auricle,  whence  we  supposed  the  blood  to 
start  (fig.  75). 

Structure  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart. 

The  valves  of  the  heart  are  formed  essentially  of  thick  layers 
of  closely  woven  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  over  which,  on 
every  part,  is  reflected  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  endocardium. 

There  are  two  sets  of  valves  in  the  interior  of  the  heart  on 
each  aide  (a)  auriculo  ventricular ,  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle 
(figs.  76,  5  and  y/f  6),  and  (6)  the  semilunar  or  arterial^  which 
are  placed  at  the  orifices  respectively  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy 
and  the  aorta  (figs.  76,  4  and  yj,  7). 

The  valve  between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  is  named 
tricuspid  (5,  fig.  y6),  because  it  presents  three  principal  cusps  or 
subdivisions,  and  that  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle 
bicuspid  or  mitral,  because  it  has  two  such  portions  (6,  fig.  yy) .  But 
in  both  valves  there  is  between  each  two  principal  portions  a 
smaller  one ;  so  that  more  properly,  the  tricuspid  may  be  des- 
cribed as  consisting  of  six,  and  the  mitral  of  four,  portions. 
Each  portion  is  of  triangular  form,  its  apex  and  sides  lying  free 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  its  base,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  bases  of  the  neighbouring  portions,  so  as  to  form  an 
annular  membrane  around  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening, 
being  fixed  to  a  tendinous  ring  which  encircles  the  orifice  be- 
tween the  auricle  and  ventricle  and  receives  the  insertions  of  the 
mnscolar  fibres  of  both.  In  each  principal  cusp  may  be  dis- 
tinguished a  middle-piece,  extending  from  its  base  to  its  apex, 
and  including  about  half  its  width,  which  is  thicker,  and  much 
tougher  and  tighter  than  the  border-pieces  or  edges. 
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•  Fig.  76.  The  right  auriclo  and  ventricle  opened,  «nd  a  part  of  their 
riglit  and  anterior  wilU  removed,  so  aa  to  show  their  interior.  }. — i,  Eupe- 
rioT  vena  cava ;  3,  iDferior  vena  cava ;  i',  hepatic  veins  cnt  short ;  3,  li^t 
aoricle ;  3',  placed  in  the  fossa  ovalia,  below  irhich  is  the  Eustachian  valve  1 
3",  is  placed  close  to  the  apertore  of  the  coronary  vein  ;  +,  +,  placed  in  the 
■orieolo-ventrioular  groove,  where  •  narrow  portion  of  the  a^acent  walls  of 
the  Boricle  and  ventricle  has  been  preserved ;  4,  4,  cavity  of  the  rijiht 
ventricle,  the  npper  figure  ia  inunediately  below  the  aemilmiar  valvea; 
4',  large  columna  carnea  or  mnsculiiB  papillaris  ;  5,  5',  5",  tricuspid  valve ; 
6,  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a  part  of  the  anterior  vrall 
of  that  vessel  having  been  ramoved,  and  a  narrow  portion  of  it  preserved  at 
its  commencement,  where  the  semilunar  valves  are  attached ;  7,  concarity  of 
the  aortic  arch  close  to  the  cord  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  ;  S,  ascending  part 
or  sinus  of  the  arch  covered  at  its  commencement  hy  the  auricnlar  appendix 
and  pulmonary  artery ;  9,  placed  between  the  iDnoninate  and  left  carotid 
arteries;  to,  appendix  of  the  left  anricle ;  ti,  II,  the  outaide  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  lower  figure  near  the  apex  (Allen  Thomson). 


*  Fig.  77.  The  Irlt  auricle  uid  reDtricle  opened  and  a  part  of  tbeir  aate- 
rioT  and  left  walk  Tsmored  ao  as  to  show  their  interiaT.  j.— The  pnlnootuy 
Ul«i7  haa  been  diiided  at  its  commencement  so  aa  to  ahow  the  aorta ;  the 
i^tening  into  the  left  ventricla  has  been  carried  a  short  distance  into  Uie 
aorta  between  two  of  the  legmenti  of  the  aemilnnar  vnlvea ;  the  left  part  of 
the  auricle  tritb  its  appendix  haa  been  i«mored.  The  right  auricle  has  been 
thrown  out  of  view.  I,  the  two  ri^ht  pulmonary  veins  cnt  short ;  their 
opeuingB  are  aeen  witbiii  the  auricle ;  1',  placed  within  the  cavitj  of  the 
aaiide  on  the  left  aide  of  the  septum  and  an  tbe  -part  which  forms  tb  lemaina 
ot  the  ralre  of  the  foramen  oyale,  of  which  the  crescentic  fold  is  seen  towards 
the  left  band  of  ■';  a,  a  narrow  portion  of  tbe  wall  of  tbe  auricle  and  ventricle 
joeaerved  round  the  aiiricQb>-Teutncalar  orifice ;  3,  3',  the  cut  surface  of  the 
mlla  of  the  Tentricle,  seen  to  become  verj  much  thinner  towards  3',  at  tbe 
apex ;  4,  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  which  has  been 
pmemd  with  tbe  principal  anterior  c«lumiia  camea  or  mnacnlna  papillaris 
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Wliile  the  bases  of  the  several  portions  of  the  valves  are  fixed 
to  the  tendinous  rings,  their  ventricular  surfaces  and  borders  are 
fastened  by  slender  tendinous  fibres,  the  chorda  tendinea,  to  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  project  into 
the  ventricular  cavity  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  columns — the 
columntB  cameiB.     These  columns  are  not  all  of  them  alike,  for 
while  some  of  them  are  attached  along  their  whole  length  on 
one  side,  and  by  their  extremities,  others  are  attached  only  by 
their  extremities ;  and  a  third  set,  to  which  the  name  mtuctdi 
papiUares  has  been  given,  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ven- 
tricle by  one  extremity  only,  the  other  projecting,  papilla -like, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  (5,  fig.  yy),  and  having  attached 
to   it  chorda  tendinea.     Of  the  tendinous  cords,  besides  those 
which  pass  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  and  the  mtucuU 
papillarei  to  the  margins  of  the  valves  both  free  and  attached, 
there  are  some  of  especial  strength,  which  pass  from  i^e  same 
parts  to  the  edges  of  the  middle  and  thicker  portions  of  the 
cusps  before  referred  to  (p.  141).     The  ends  of  these  cords  are 
spread  out  in  the  substance  of  the  valve,  giving  its  middle  piece 
its  peculiar  strength  and  toughness ;  and  from  the  mdes  numer- 
ous other  more  slender  and  branching  cords  are  given  o£^  which 
are  attached  all  over  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  adjacent 
border-pieces  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  valves,  as  well  as 
to  those  smaller  portions  which  have  been  mentioned  as  lying 
between  each  two  principal  ones.     Moreover,  the  mtocuZt  papU- 
lares  are  so  placed  that,  from  the  summit  of  each,  tendinous 
cords  may  proceed  to  the  adjacent  halves  of  two  of  the  principal 
divisions,  and  to  one  intermediate  or  smaller  division,  of  the 
valve. 


attached  to  it ;  5,  5,  musculi  papillares ;  5',  the  left  side  of  the  aeptmn, 
between  the  two  ventricles,  witbin  the  carity  of  the  left  ventride ;  6,  6',  tho 
mitral  yalve ;  7,  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  aorta  near  its  commencement 
and  above  the  three  segments  of  its  semilunar  valve  which  are  hanging  loosely 
together ;  /,  the  exterior  of  the  great  aortic  sinus ;  8,  the  root  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  its  semilunar  valves ;  8\  the  separated  portion  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  remaining  attached  to  the  aorta  by  9,  the  cord  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus ;  10,  the  arteries  rising  from  the  summit  of  the  aortic  arch  (Allen 
Thomson). 
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The  preceding  descriptiozi  applies  equally  to  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  yalye ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  mitral  is  con- 
eiderablj  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  in  accordance 
mtii  the  greater  force  which  it  is  called  upon  to  bear. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  while  the  ventricles  communicate^ 
on  ^e  one  hand,  with  the  auricles,  they  communicate,  on  the  other, 
with  the  large  arteries  which  convey  the  blood  away  from  the 
heart ;  the  right  ventricle  with  the  pulmonary  artery  (6,  fig.  y6), 
which  conveys  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  the  left  ventride  with  the 
aorta,  which  distributes  it  to  the  general  system  (7,  fig.  77).  And 
as  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  guarded  by  valves,  so  are  also 
the  mouths  of  the  pulmonaxy  artery  and  aorta  (figs.  76,  77). 

The  valves,  three  in  number,  which  guard  the  orifice  of  each 
of  these  two  arteries,  are  called  the  semilunar  valves.  They  are, 
like  the  auiiculo-ventricular  valves,  constructed  of  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissue,  over  which  is  reflected  the  epithelium  of  the 
endocardium ;  and  they  are  nearly  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
heart ;  but  those  of  the  aorta  are  altogether  thicker  and  more 
strongly  constructed  than  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in 
accordance  with  the  greater  pressure  which  they  have  to  with- 
stand. Each  valve  is  of  semilunar  shape,  its  convex  margin 
being  attached  to  a  fibrous  ring  at  the  place  of  junction  of  the 
artery  to  the  ventricle,  and  the  concave  or  nearly  straight  border 
being  free,  so  that  each  valve  forms  a  little  pouch  like  a  watch- 
pocket  (7,  fig.  ^y).  In  the  centre  of  the  free  edge  of  the  valve, 
which  contains  a  £jxe  cord  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  a  small  fibrous 
nodule,  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  from  this  and  from  the  attached 
border,  fine  fibres  extend  into  every  part  of  the  mid  substance 
of  the  valve,  except  a  small  lunated  space  just  within  the  free 
edge,  on  each  side  of  the  carpus  Arantii.  Here  the  valve  is 
thionesty  and  composed  of  littie  more  than  the  endocardium. 
Thus  constructed  and  attached,  the  three  semilunar  valves  are 
placed  side  by  side  around  the  arterial  orifice  of  each  ventricle, 
eo  as  to  form  three  littie  pouches,  which  can  be  thrown  back 
and  flattened  by  the  blood  passing  out  of  the  ventricle,  but 
which  bdly  out  immediately  so  as  to  prevent  any  return  (6» 
fig.  y6).    This  will  be  again  referred  to  immediately. 
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THE   ACTIOK    OF   THE    BEXBT. 

The  heart's  action  in  propelling  the  blood  oonaista  In  the  buc- 
oeeaiTe  alternate  oontractiona  and  diUtationfl  of  the  muacular 
■walls  <rf  its  two  anriolee  and  two  Tentrioles;  the  auriolea  contract- 
ing simnltaBCOuslr,  and  their  contraction  being  immediataly 
£dlowed  by  that  of  (be  ventricles. 

The  description  of  tlie  action  of  the  heart  may  best  bo  oom- 
menoed  at  that  period  in  each  action  which  immediately  praoados 
the  beat  of  the  heart  against  the  side  of  the  chert.  Fot  at  this 
time  the  whole  heart  is  in  a  passive  state,  the  walls  of  both 
auricles  and  Tentriolea  are  relaxed,  and  their  cavities  are  being- 
dilated.  The  aoriclea  are  gradually  filling  with  blood  flowing 
into  tliom  from  theyeinsj  and  a  portion  of  this  blood  paasea  at 
once  through  them  into 
the  ventriolee,  the  open- 
ing between  the  cavity 
of  each  auricle  and  that 
of  its  corresponding 
ventricle  being,  daring 
all  tiie  pauM,  free  and 
patent  (fig,  78).  Tie 
auricles,  however,  re- 
ceiving more  blood  than 
at  once  passes  through 
them  to  the  ventricles, 
become,  near  the  end  of 
the  pause,  fiilly  dis- 
tended; then,  at  ^le  end 
of  the  pause,  they  con- 
tract and  expel  their 
contents  into  the  ventricles.  The  contraction  of  tlie  auricles  ia 
•udden  and  very  quick ;  it  conanmces  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  veins  into  them,  and  is  tiuaux  propagated  towards  the 
auriculo-ventrioular  opening;  but  the  last  part  which  con* 
tracts  is  the  aurionlai  appendix.     The  efiEtet  of  this  contraction 

*  Fig.  73.    Diagram  of  riivee  ot  the  heart  (attei  Dalton). 
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of  the  aniideB  is  to  quicken  the  flow  of  blood  from  them  into 
the  TentrideB ;  the  force  of  their  contraction  not  being  sufficient 
imder  ardinary  circumstances  to  cause  any  back-flow  into  the 
Teina.  The  reflux  of  blood  into  the  great  veins  is  indeed 
resiated  not  only  by  the  mass  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  the 
farce  with  which  it  streams  into  the  auricles,  but  also  by  the 
aimultaiieoos  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  with  which  the 
large  veinB  are  provided  near  their  entrance  into  the  auricles. 
Any  slight  regurgitation  from  the  right  auricle  is  limited  also 
by  the  valves  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular  veinsy  beyond  which  the  blood  cannot  move  backwards ; 
and  the  coronazy  vein,  or  vein  which  brings  back  to  the  right 
amide  the  blood  which  has  circulated  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  is  preserved  from  it  by  a  valve  at  its  mouth. 

In  buds  and  reptiles,  regnrgitation  from  the  right  auricle  is  prevented  by 
TalveB  placed  at  the  eatnmoe  of  the  great  yeins. 

During  the  auricular  contraction,  the  force  of  the  blood 
propelled  into  the  ventride  is  transmitted  in  all  directions, 
but  being  insnfBcient  to  separate  the  semilunar  valves,  it  is 
espended  in  diBtending  the  ventride,  and  in  raising  and 
gradually  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  whidi,  when 
the  ventride  is  full,  form  a  complete  septum  between  it  and  the 
amide.  This  devation  of  the  auricido-ventricular  valves  is,  no 
doubt,  materially  aided  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  tissue  which 
Dr.  Markham  has  diown  to  exist  so  largdy  in  their  structure, 
especially  on  the  auricular  surface. 

The  blood  which  is  thus  driven^  by  the  contraction  of  the 

aurides,  into  the  corresponding  ventricles,  being  added  to  that 

which  had  already  flowed  into  them  during  the  heart's  pause, 

is  sufficient  to  complete  the  dilatation  or  diastole  of  the  ventrides. 

Thus    distended,  they  immediatdy  contract :   so  immediately, 

indeed,  that  their  contraction,  or  systole,  looks  as  if  it  were 

oantinuoas  with  that  of  the  aurides.     This  has  been  graphically 

dflsezibed  by  Harvey  in  the  following  passage: — ''These  two 

motions,  one  of  the  ventrides,  another  of  the  auricles,  take  place 

consecutively,  but  in  sudi  a  manner  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
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THE   ACTIOIT   OF   THE    HE\BT. 

The  heart's  action  in  ptopellmg  tha  blood  consists  In  the  boc- 
ceeaiTe  alternate  contractions  and  dilatationa  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  its  tvo  anriclea  ajid  two  ventricles;  the  auricles  contract- 
ing simnltaneoualy,  and  their  contraction  being  immediately 
fbllowed  b;  that  of  the  Teutrioles. 

The  description  of  the  action  of  the  heart  may  best  be  oom- 
menoed  at  that  period  in  each  action  which  immediately  precedes 
the  beat  of  the  heart  against  the  aide  of  the  chest.  For  at  Ais 
time  the  whole  heart  is  in  a  passive  state,  the  walls  of  both 
auriclec  and  ventricles  are  relaxed,  and  their  cavities  are  being- 
dilated,  l^e  anrides  are  gradually  filling  with  blood  flowing^ 
into  them  from  the  veins ;  and  a  portion  ot  this  blood  passes  at 
once  through  them  into 
^-  5*  the  ventrides,  the  open- 

ing between  the  cavify 
of  each  auricle  and  that 
of  its  corresponding- 
ventricle  being,  during- 
all  the  pauM,  fzee  and 
paf«nt  (fig.  78).  Th» 
auricles,  however,  re- 
ceiving more  blood  than 
at  once  passes  through 
-them  to  the  venbiclee, 
become,  near  the  end  of 
the  pause,  fiilly  di»- 
tended;  thea,  at  the  end 
of  the  pause,  they  con- 
tract and  expel  their 
contents  into  the  ventricles.  The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is 
sudden  and  veiy  quick ;  it  commmees  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  veins  into  them,  and  is  thence  propagated  towards  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening;  but  the  last  part  which  con- 
tracts is  the  auricular  appendix.     The  efBsct  of  this  contraction 


■\\ 


k/^ 


'  Fig.  78,    Dii^ram  of  tbItm  of  the  hwrt  (after  Ddton). 
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of  the  auricles  ie  to  quicken  the  flow  of  blood  from  them  into 
the  Tentrides ;  the  force  of  their  contraction  not  being  sufficient 
under  ordinary  drcumstances  to  cause  any  back-flow  into  the 
reins.  The  reflux  of  blood  into  the  great  veins  is  indeed 
resisted  not  only  by  the  mass  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  the 
force  with  which  it  streams  into  the  auricles,  but  also  by  the 
Bijnultaneous  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  with  which  the 
lax^  veins  are  provided  near  their  entrance  into  the  auricles. 
Any  alight  regurgitation  from  the  right  auricle  is  limited  also 
by  the  valves  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular  veinSy  beyond  which  the  blood  cannot  move  backwards ; 
and  the  coronaxy  vein,  or  vein  which  brings  back  to  the  right 
anxide  the  blood  which  has  circulated  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  is  preserved  from  it  by  a  valve  at  its  mouth. 

In  birds  and  reptiles,  regnrgitation  from  the  right  auricle  is  preyented  by 
Talves  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  reins. 

During  the  auricular  contraction,  the  force  of  the  blood 
propelled  into  the  ventricle  is  transmitted  in  all  directions, 
but  being  insnfBcient  to  separate  the  semilunar  valves,  it  is 
expended  in  distending  the  ventricle,  and  in  raising  and 
gradually  dosing  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  which,  when 
the  ventride  is  full,  form  a  complete  septum  between  it  and  the 
amide.  This  deration  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  is,  no 
doubt,  materially  aided  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  tissue  which 
Dr.  Markham  has  shown  to  exist  so  largdy  in  their  structure, 
e^edally  on  the  auricular  surface. 

The  blood  whidi  is  thus  driven,  by  the  contraction  of  the 

anrides,  into  the  corresponding  ventricles;  being  added  to  that 

which  had  already  flowed  into  them  during  the  heart's  pause, 

is  sufficient  to  complete  the  dilatation  or  diastole  of  the  ventrides. 

Thua    distended,  they  immediatdy  contract:   so  immediately, 

indeed,  that  their  contraction,  or  systole,  looks  as  if  it  were 

continuous  with  that  of  the  aurides.     This  has  been  graphically 

described  by  Harvey  in  the  following  passage: — "These  two 

motions,  one  of  the  ventrides,  another  of  the  auricles,  take  place 

consecutively,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  kind  of 

l2 
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harmony,  or  rhjthm,  pie§ent  betveen  them,  the  two  concurring 
in  such  wise  that  but  one  motion  is  apparent ;  eapecially  in  the 
irarmflT  bh)oded  nniniftlB,  in  vluch  the  movemento  ia  question 
nre  rapid.  Nor  is  this  for  any  other  reaeon  than  it  ia  in  a  piece 
of  maohiuery,  in  vhich,  though  one  vheel  giree  motion  to 
another,  yet  all  the  wheels  seem  to  more  simultaneously ;  or  in 
that  mechanical  contrivance  which  is  adapted  to  fire-anns,  where 
the  trigger  being  touched,  down  comes  the  flint,  strikes  against 
the  steel,  elicits  a  spark,  which,  failing  among  the  powder,  it  is 
ignited,  upon  which  the  flame  extends,  enters  the  barrel,  causes 
the  e^Iosion,  propels  the  ball,  and  the  mark  is  attained — all  of 
which  incidents  by  Teasou  of  the  celerity  with  which  th^  happen, 
seem  to  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  The  Tentricles 
contract  much  more  slowly  thou  the  auricles,  and  in  their  contrao- 
tioQ,  probably  always  thoroughly  empty  themselves,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  auricles,  ia  which,  even  after  their  complete 
contraction,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  remains.  The  form  and 
position  of  the  fleshy  colnnms  on  the  internal  walls  of  the  ventricle 
appear,  indeed,  especially  adapt«d  to  produce  this  obliteration 
of  their  cavities  during  their  contraction ;  and  the  oompletenesa 
of  the  closure  may  often  be  observed  on  making  a  (ransverse 
section  of  a  heart  shortly  afler  death,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
contraction  of  the  ri^or  mortts 
^^-  ^».'  is  very  marked  (fig.  79).     In 

such  a  cose,  only  a  central 
fissure  may  be  discernible  to 
the  eye  in  the  place  of  the 
cavity  of  each  ventride. 

When  the  ventricles  con- 
tract on  the  blood  contained 
in  them,  the  pressure  is  trans- 
mitted equally  to  all  parts  of 
their  internal  aurfkce,  including  the  ventricular  surface  of  both. 
sets  of  valves,  (auriculo-ventricular  and  semilunar).  The  efEbct, 
respectively,  on  the  two  sets  of  valves  is  quite  difierent     The 

*  ^'S-  79-     Transverse  section  of  bullock's  hesrt  in  s  state  of  cadavmc 
rigidity,     a,  eavitj  of  left  ventricle,     b,  carit;  of  right  vetitnele.    (Dslton.) 
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attrieulo-ventrieiilar  TBlvesl^wIiidi  have  been,  floated  upwards  on  the 
suzlkoe  of  the  in-streainlng  blood, — ^like  the  leaves  of  a  water- 
plant,  as  Dr.  Pettigrew 

happily  expreeseB  it, —        .  ^-  *°-* 

axe,  by  the  preaeure  on 
the  blood  of  the  oon- 
tntcting'  ventricle  now 
atntched  tightly  and 
prassed  more  cloeoly 
together  (fig.  80),  so  a 
to  ofier  an  impamable 
bairier  against  the  re- 
turn of  blood  into  the 
amide ;  the  margins  of  j 
the  cusps  being  still 
more  secured  in  appod- 
tion,  one  with  another, 
by  the  rimnltaneoue 
contraction  of  the  mtu- 
««C  papaUtret,  whose 
chords  tendineffl  have  a  Bpeclal  mode  of  attachment  for  this 
object  Q).  144). 

The  trniUunar  valves,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  closed  in 
the  intervals  of  the  ventricle's  contraction  (%.  78),  are  fiwced 
apart  by  the  same  pressure  that  tightois  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves ;  and,  thus,  the  whole  force  of  the  contracting  ventricles  is 
directed  to  the  expulsion  of  Wood  through  the  aorta  and  pol- 
iMmaiy  artery  (fig.  80). 

A  special  advantage  derived  from  the  action  of  the  tmuevli 
papiUam  is  that  they  prevent  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
from  being  everted  into  the  auricle.  For,  as  the  heart  Bhortans 
itodf  in  contraction,  the  chorda  Undinta  might  allow  the  valves 
to  be  pressed  back  into  the  anride,  were  it  not  that  when  the  ' 
»all  of  the  ventride  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  auricnio-ventricniar 
orifice,  the  vaueuii  papUlaret  more  than  compensate  fi>r  *!''»  by 

•  Fig.  80.     DUgrun  of  tbItbs  ot  the  lie«rt  («fter  Dilton). 
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their  own  oontraotion — ^holding  the  cords  tight,  and,  by  pulling 
down  the  yalves,  adding  slightlj  to  the  force  with  which  the 
blood  is  expelled. 

Thus,  the  yentride,  in  its  contraction,  may  be  compared  to  a 
conical  or  funnel-shaped  room  of  which  the  sides,  floor,  and  roof 
are  all  drawn  towards  a  central  line  for  the  more  complete 
ezpulBion  of  its  contents. 

What  has  been  said  applies  equally  to  the  auriculo-yentricular 
yalyes  on  both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  of  both  alike  the  closure 
is  generally  complete  eyery  time  the  yentricles  contract.  But  in 
some  circumstances  the  closure  of  the  tricuspid  yalye  is  not 
complete,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  forced  back  into  the 
auricle.  This  has  been  called  the  safety-valve  action  of  this  yalve 
(Hunter,  Wilkinson  King).  The  circumstances  in  whidi  it 
usually  happens  are  those  in  which  the  yessels  of  the  lung  are 
already  full  enough  when  the  right  yentricle  contracts,  as  e.g.^ 
in  certain  pulmonary  diseases,  in  yery  actiye  exertion,  and  in 
great  efforts.  In  these  cases,  the  tricuspid  yalye  does  not  com- 
pletely dose,  and  the  regurgitation  of  blood  may  be  indicated 
by  a  pulsation  in  the  jugular  yeios  synchronous  with  that  in 
the  carotid  arteries. 

The  arterial  or  semilunar  yalyes  are,  as  already  said,  forced 
apart  by  the  out-streaming  blood,  with  which  the  contracting 
yentride  dilates  the  large  arteries.  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  adapted  to  bring  the  yalyes  into  action. 
The  lower  borders  of  the  semilunar  yalyes  are  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  a  tendinous  ring,  which  is,  as  it  were,  inlaid,  at 
the  orifice  of  the  artery,  between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  yen- 
tride and  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  walls  of  the  artery.  The  tissue 
of  this  ring  is  tough,  and  does  not  admit  of  extension  under 
such  pressure  as  it  is  commonly  exposed  to;  the  yalyes  are 
equally  inextensile,  being,  as  already  mentioned,  formed  of  tough, 
•  dose-textured,  fibrous  tissue,  with  strong  interwoyen  cords,  and 
coyered  with  endocardium.  Hence,  when  the  yentricle  propels 
blood  through  the  orifice  and  into  the  canal  of  the  artery,  the 
lateral  pressure  which  it  exercises  is  sufficient  to  dilate  the  walls 
of  the  artery,  but  not  enough  to  stretch  in  an  equal  degree,  if  at 
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all,  the  imyieldiiig  yalves  and  the  xing  to  which  their  lower 
barders  axe  attached.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  each  such  pro- 
polBion  of  blood  ftom  the  ventricle  is,  that  the  wall  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  artery  is  dilated  into  three  poaches  behind  the 
irelves,  while  the  free  margins  of  the  yalves,  which  had  pre- 
Tiooaly  lain  in  contact  with 

iSbB   inner    surface    of  '  the  ^ 

arteiy  (as  at  ▲,  fig.  8i),  are 
drawn  inward  towards  its 
centre  (fig.  8 1,  b).  Their 
positions  may  be  explained 
by  the  foregoing  diagrams, 
in  which  the  continuons  lines 
represent  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  arterial  walls,  the  dotted  one  the  edges  of  the  valyes, 
firstly,  when  the  valyes  are  in  contact  with  the  walls  (a),  and, 
secondly,  when  the  walls  being  dilated,  the  valves  are  drawn 
away  firom  them  (b). 

Ibis  position  of  the  valves  and  arterial  walls  is  retiuned  so 
long  as  the  ventricle  continues  in  contraction :  but,  so  soon  as 
it  relaxes,  and  the  dilated  arterial  walls  can  recoil  by  their 
elasticity,  they  press  the  blood  as  well  towards  the  ventricles  as 
onwards  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Part'  of  the  blood  thus 
pressed  back  lies  in  the  poudies  (a,  fig.  8l,  b)  between  the 
valves  and  the  arterial  walls ;  and  the  valyes  are  by  it  pressed 
together  till  their  thin  limated  margins  meet  in  three  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  artery 
(7  and  8,  fig.  82). 

Tbe  contact  of  the  valves  in  this  position,  and  the  complete 
closure  of  the  arterial  orifice,  are  secured  by  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  their  borders  before  mentioned.  Among  the  cords 
which  are  interwoven  in  the  substance  of  the  valves,  are  two  of 

*  Fig.  81.  Sections  of  torta,  to  show  the  action  of  the  semiliinar  valves. 
A  is  intended  to  show  the  yalves,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  in  contact 
with  the  arterial  walls,  represented  by  the  continuous  outer  line,  b  (after 
Hunter)  shows  the  arterial  wall  distended  into  three  pouches  (a),  and  drawn 
away  from  the  yalves  which  are  straightened  into  the  form  of  an  equilatersl 
triangle,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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greater  strengdi  and  promlnaice  than  the  rest;  of  vhich  one 
extends  akmg  the  free  border  of  each  toItb,  and  the  other  fbnna 
a  doaUe  corre  or  festoon  just  below  the  free  bordw.     Eaoh  of 


dieee  cords  is  attached  b;  its  outer  eztreraitiea  to  the  outer  md 
of  the  free  margin  of  its  Tslve,  and  in  the  middle  to  the  oorpua 
Arantii ;  they  thus  endose  a  lunated  space  from  a  line  to  a  line 
and  a  half  in  width,  in  which  space  the  substance  of  the  valre  is 
much  thinner  and  more  jdiant  than  elaewhrae.  When  the  valves 
ate  pressed  down,  all  these  parts  or  spaces  of  their  sorfaces  tome 
into  coatoot,  and  the  closure  of  the  arterial  orifice  is  thus  seoored 
by  the  f^^position  not  (^  the  mere  edges  of  the  valvee,  but  of  all 

*  Fig.  8z.  ViBir  of  ths  bsss  of  tha  ventiicnlai  part  of  tha  heart,  showing 
tha  relative  position  of  the  arterial  and  anncnlo-Tontricnlar  oriEces.^ — |.  Tha 
muBColar  fibm  of  the  ventricles  ars  expoaed  b;  the  removal  of  the  pericardimn, 
fa^  blood-vessels,  etc;  the  polinonarj  artery  and  aorta  have  bean  Temoved 
b;  a  section  made  immediately  beyond  the  attachment  of  the  aemilonar  valvea, 
and  the  anricles  have  been  removed  immediately  above  the  aaricolo-TentR- 
cular  orifices.  The  semilonar  and  auricnlo-Tentricnlar  valvea  are  in  the  neuljr 
dosed  condition,  i,  i,  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  i',  the  conn*  arte- 
riosus ;  a,  a,  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  3,  3,  the  divided  wall  of  the  right 
avricle  ;  4,  that  of  the  left ;  5,  5',  5",  the  tricnaiM  valve ;  6,  G,  the  mitral 
valve.  In  the  an^ea  between  these  segmenta  are  seen  the  smaller  fringes 
frequently  obaerved  ;  7,  the  anterior  part  of  the  pulmonary  artor ;  8,  plaoed 
upon  the  pest«iior  part  of  tha  root  of  the  aorta ;  9,  tha  ligh^  9^,  the  Ut 
coronary  artery.    (Allea  Thomson). 


■.  til] 
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those  thin  lunated  parts  of  each  whicti  lie  between  the  free 
edges  and  the  cords  next  betoir  them.  These  parts  are  fiimlj 
pressed  together,  and  the  greater  the  preesare  that  falls  on  them 
the  closer  and  more  secure  is  their  apposition.  The  corpora 
Arantii  meet  at  the  oentie  of  the  arterial  orifice  when  the  valves 
«rfl  down,  and  th^  probably  assist  in  the  closure ;  but  thsy  are 
not  essential  to  it,  for,  not  mt&equently,  they  ate  wanting  in  the 
▼aires  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  are  then  extended  in 
larger,  thin,  flapping  margins.  In  Talves  of  this  fbrm,  alao,  the 
inlaid  ctnds  are  less  distinct  than  in  those  with  corpora  Arantii ; 
yet  the  closure  by  contact  of  their  sur&ces  is  not  lesa  secure. 

llr.  Savozy  has  clearly  shown  that  this  pressure  of  the  blood 
ia  not  raitirely  sustained  by  the  Talves  alono,  but  in  part  by  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  Tentride.  Availing  himself  of  a 
method  of  dissection  hitherto  apparently  overlooked,  namely, 
that  of  m^Ung  vertical  sections  (fig.  83)  through  voriouB  parts 
of  the  tendinous  rings,  he  has  been  enabled  to  show  clearly  that 
Uie  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  expand* 
ing  towards  their  termination,  are  situated 
npon  the  outer  edge  of  the  thick  upper  border 
of  the  ventricles,  and  that  consequentiy  the  por- 
tion of  each  semilunar  valve  adjacent  to  the 
vessel  passes  over  and  rests  upon  the  muscular 
substance— being  thus  supported,  as  it  were, 
on  a  kind  of  muscular  floor  formed  by  the 
npper  border  of  the  ventzide.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  will  be  that  the  reflux  of  the 
blood  will  be  most  efficiently  sustained  by  the 
ventricular  wall.f 

As  soon  as  the  auricles  have  completed 
their  oontractiou  they  begin  again  to  dilate,  and 
to  be  refilled  with  blood,  which  flows  into  them  in  a  steady  stream 

*  Kg.  83.  Vertical  aection  throogti  the  aorta  at  its  junction  with  the  left 
nntricle.  a.  Section  of  aorta,  i.  Section  of  valTe.  e,  Section  of  wall  o  • 
vmitrida.    d,  Intamal  nufitce  of  ventricle. 

t  Mr.  SaToiy's  pmparatiotu,  iUmtntiiig  this  and  other  points  in  niation 
to  the  itcnctive  and  tnnctiona  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  are  in  the  museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew'a  Hospital. 


Fig.  83.' 
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througli  the  great  venous  tnmkB.  They  are  thus  filling  during^ 
all  the  time  in  which  the  yentricles  are  contracting;  and  tlie 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  being  ended,  these  also  again  dilate, 
and  receive  again  the  blood  that  flows  into  them  from  the 
auricles.  By  the  time  that  the  ventricles  are  thus  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  full,  the  auricles  are  distended;  these,  then  suddenly 
contracting,  fill  up  the  ventricles,  as  already  described,  p.  146. 

If  we  suppose  a  cardiac  revolution,  which  includes  the  con- 
traction of  the  auricles,  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and 
their  repose,  to  occupy  rather  more  than  a  second,  the  following: 
table  will  represent,  in  tenths  of  a  second,  the  time  occupied  by 
the  various  events  we  have  considered. 

Contraction  of  Auricles  ...14-  Repose  of  Auricles  .    .    .  losii 
,,  Ventricles    .    .    4+         „        Ventricles     .    •    7=11 

Repose  (no  contraction  of  either 
auricles  or  yentricles)  .    .    .    6  +  Contraction  (of  either  auri- 

—        cles  or  yentricles)  .    •    •    5sii 
II 

If  the  speed  of  the  heart  be  quickened,  the  time  occupied  by 
each  cardiac  revolution  is  of  course  diminished,  but  the  diminu- 
tion affects  only  the  diastole  and  pause.  The  systole  of  the 
ventricles  occupies  very  much  the  same  time,  about  j\  sec., 
whatever  the  pulse-rate. 

The  periods  in  which  the  several  valves  of  the  heart  are  in 
action  may  be  connected  with  the  foregoing  table;  for  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  closed,  and  the  arterial  valves  are 
open '  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ventricular  contraction, 
while,  during  the  dilatation  and  distension  of  the  ventricles  the 
latter  valves  are  shut,  the  former  open. 

Sounds  of  tJie  Heart.        * 

When,  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  two 
rounds  may  be  heard  at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  which  follow  in 
quick  succession,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  pause  or  period  of 
silence.  The  Jirst  sound  is  dull  and  prolonged ;  its  commence- 
ment coincides  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  just  precedes 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist     The  second   is  a  shorter  and  shaxper 
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aound,  with  a  somewhat  flapping  character,  and  follows  dose 
after  the  arterial  pulse.  The  period  of  time  occupied  respectiyely 
by  the  two  sounds  taken  together,  and  by  the  pause,  are  almost 
exactly  equal.  The  relative  length  of  time  occupied  by  eadi 
aound,  as  compared  with  the  other,  is  a  little  uncertain.  The 
difforence  may  be  best  appreciated  by  considering  the  different 
forces  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  two  sounds.  In  one 
case  there  is  a  strong,  comparatively  slow,  contraction  of  a  large 
mass  of  muscular  fibres,  urging  forward  a  certain  quantity  of 
finid  against  considerable  resistance ;  while  in  the  other  it  is  a 
strong  but  shorter  and  sharper  recoil  of  the  elastic  coat  of  the 
large  arteries, — shorter  because  there  is  no  resistance  to  the 
flapping  back  of  the  semilunar  yalves,  as  there  was  to  their 
opening.  The  difference  may  be  also  expressed,  as  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
Williams  has  remarked,  by  saying  the  words  lubb — d&p. 

The  events  which  correspond,  in  point  of  time,  with  ihe  first 
sound,  are  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  the  first  part  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  auricles,  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  the  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  the  propulsion 
of  blood  into  the  arteries.  The  soimd  is  succeeded,  in  about 
one-thirtieth  of  a  second,  by  the  pulsation  of  the  facial  artery, 
and  in  about  one-sixth  of  a  second,  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries  at  the  wrist.  The  second  sound,  in  point  of  time, 
immediately  follows  the  cessation  of  the  ventricular  contraction, 
and  corresponds  with  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  the 
continued  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  the  commencing  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricles,  and  the  opening  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves.  The  pause  immediately  follows  the  second  sound,  and 
corresponds  in  its  first  part  with  the  completed  distension  of  the 
auricles,  and  in  its  second  with  their  contraction,  and  the  disten- 
sion of  the  ventricles,  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  being,  all 
the  time  of  the  pause,  open,  and  the  arterial  valves  closed. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  first  soimd  of  the  heart  appears  to  be 
the  vibration  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  and  also,  but  to 
a  lees  extent,  of  the  ventricular  walls,  and  coats  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  all  of  which  parts  are  suddenly  put  into  a 
state  of  tension  at  the  moment  of  ventricular  contraction.    The 
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effect  18  intensified  by  tlie  muactdar  sound  produced  by  tbe  contrac- 
tion of  the  mass  of  muscular  fibres  which  form  the  ventricle. 

This  view,  long  ago  adranoed  by  Dr.  Billing,  is  supported  by 
the  &ct  observed  by  Valentin,  that  if  a  portion  of  a  horse's 
intestine,  tied  at  one  end,  be  moderately  filled  with  water,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  air,  and  have  a  syringe  containing  water 
fitted  to  the  other  end,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  exactly 
imitated  by  forcing  in  more  water,  and  thus  suddenly  rendering 
the  walls  of  the  intestine  more  tense. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
first.  It  is  probably  due  entirely  to  the  sudden  closure  and 
consequent  vibration  of  the  semilunar  valves  when  they  are 
pressed  down  across  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery.  The  influence  of  the  valves  in  producing  the  sound,  is 
illustrated  by  the  experiment  already  quoted  from  Valentin,  and 
from  others  performed  on  large  animals,  such  asr  calves,  in  which 
the  results  could  be  fully  appreciated.  In  these  experiments 
two  delicate  curved  needles  were  inserted,  one  into  the  aorta,  and 
another  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  below  the  line  of  attachment 
of  the  semilunar  valves,  and,  after  being  carried  upwards  about 
half  an  inch,  were'  brought  out  again  through  the  coats  of  the 
respective  vessels,  so  that  in  each  vessel  one  valve  was  included 
between  the  arterial  walls  and  the  wire.  Upon  applying  the 
stethoscope  to  the  vessels,  after  such  an  operation,  the  second 
sound  had  ceased  to  be  audible.  Disease  of  these  valves,  when 
so  extensive  as  to  interfere  with  their  efficient  action,  also  often 
demonstrates  the  same  fact  by  modifying  or  destroying  the 
distinctness  of  the  second  sound. 

One  reason  for  the  second  sound  being  a  clearer  and  sharper 
one  than  the  first  may  be,  that  the  semilimar  valves  are  not 
covered  in  by  the  thick  layer  of  fibres  composing  the  walls  of  the 
heart  to  such  an  extent  as  are  the  aurieulo-vsntricular.  It  might 
be  expected  therefore  that  their  vibration  would  be  more  easily 
heard  through  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  which  takes  place  in  the  end 
of  the  pause  is  inaudible  outside  the  chest,  but  may  be  heard, 
when  the  heart  is  exposed  and  the  stethoscope  placed  on  it^  as  a 
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slight  aonnd  preceding  and  continaed  into  the  louder  sound  of 
the  ventricalar  contraction. 

Tks  Impulse  of  the  Heart, — ^At  the  commencement  of  each 
ventrieolar  contraction,  the  heart  may  be  felt  to  beat  with  a 
slight  shock  or  impulse  against  the  walls  of  the  chest.  This 
impulse  is  most  eyident  in  the  space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
libs,  between  one  and  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 
The  finoe  of  the  impulse,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
peroeiTed  beyond  this  point,  yary  considerably  in  different 
indiTidaals,  and  in  the  same  individuals  imder  different  drcum- 
fltanoes.  It  is  felt  more  distinctly,  and  over  a  larger  extent  of 
surface,  in  emaciated  than  in  fiat  and  robust  persons,  and  more 
during  a  forced  expiration  than  in  a  deep  inspiration;  for,  in 
the  one  case,  the  intervention  of  a  thick  layer  of  fat  or  muscle 
between  the  heart  and  the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  other 
the  inflation  of  the  portion  of  lung  which  overlaps  the  heart, 
prevents  the  impulse  from  being  fully  transmitted  to  the  surface. 
An  excited  action  of  the  hearty  and  especiaUy  a  hypertrophied 
condition  of  the  ventricles,  will  increase  the  impulse,  while  a 
depressed  condition,  or  an  atrophied  state  of  the  ventricular 
walls,  will  diminish  it. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  probably  the  result,  in  part,  (a)  of  a 
tilting  forwards  of  the  apex,  so  that  it  is  made  to  strike  against 
the  walls  of  the  chest ;  this  tilting  movement  being  effected  by 
the  contraction  of  the  spiral  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  movement  thus  produced  is,  however, 
but  slight.  The  condition,  which,  no  doubt,  contributes  most  to 
the  occurrence  and  character  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  is  {b)  its 
change  of  shape ;  for,  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  consequent  approximation  of  the  base  towards  the  apex, 
the  heart  becomes  more  globular,  and  bulges  so  much,  that  a 
^listinct  impulse  is  felt  when  the  finger  is  placed  over  the  bulging 
portion,  either  at  the  ftont  of  the  chest,  or  imder  the  diaphragm. 
The  production  of  the  impulse  is,  perhaps,  further  assisted  by  (c) 
the  tendency  of  the  aorta  to  straighten  itself  and  diminish  its  cur- 
irature  when  distended  with  the  blood  impelled  by  the  ventricle ; 
and  (d)  by  the  dastic  reooU  of  all  the  parts  about  the  base  of 
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the  heart,  Thich,  according  to  the  ezpeiimeiitii  of  Kurachiier,  are 
Btretelied  downwaid  and  backward  by  the  blood  flowing;  into  th»  ■ 
auridea  and  Tentrioles  dunng  the  dUatadon  of  the  hitter,  bat 
recorer  themselTea  when,  at  the  begiiiiUDg  of  the  conlractioQ  of 
tho  ventiides,  the  flow  through  the  auriotdo-Tentricular  orifioea 
is  stopped.  But  these  laBt-mentioiied  Gonditiona  can  only  be  acoes- 
sory  in  the  perfect  state  of  things ;  for  the  same  tilting  moTement 
of  the  heart  ensues  when  its  apex  is  cut  off,  and  when,  therefore, 
no  tension  car  change  of  form  can  be  produced  hj  the  blood. 

Although  what  we  generally  recognize  as  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  produced  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  beat  is  cot  so 
simple  a  shock  as  it  may  teem  when  only  felt  by  the  finger.  By 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  airdiograpk,  it  may  be  ahown 
lo  be  compounded  of  three  or  four 
shocks,  of  which  the  finger  can  only 
'  feel  the  greatest. 

The  Cardiograph  (fig.  84.)  consists 
of  a  disc-shaped  box  (b),  one  side  of 
which  is  formed  of  elastio  membrane ; 
and  in  connection  with  the  latter  is  an 
ivoiy  knob  (a.)  for  application  to  the 
chest- wall  over  the  place  (^  the  greatest 
impulse  of  the  heart  Hie  box  or  tym- 
panum communicates  by  means  of  an 
air-tight  elaslic  tube  (/)  with  the  inte- 
rior of  a  second  tympanum  (fig.  9$,  b). 

Fig.  SS.t 


Kj.  84-* 


*  ^.  84.    Dr.  Bnrdon-Sandcraon'a  Caidiogrsph. 
t  Tig.  85.     Bef^tciing  spputtua  of  Cardiognph. 
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in  GOimection  with  vHch  is  a  long  and  light  lever  (a).  Th» 
abock  of  the  heart's  impulse  being  communicated  to  the  ivor; 
knob,  and  through  it  to  the  first  fymponam,  the  effect  is,  of 
Gonrse,  at  onoe  transmitted  bj  the  column  of  air  in  the  elastic 
tube  to  the  interior  of  the  second  tTmpannm,  also  closed,  end 
through  the  elastic  and  movable  lid  of  the  latter  to  the  lever, 
which  is  placed  in  connection  with  a  re^ittering  apparatus. 
(For  explanation  of  ReguUring  apparatus  see  figs.  87  and  lOZ, 
with  aooompanjing  descriptions  in  the  text.) 

A  friKJn;  of  the  heart's  impulse  is  thus  obtained.     (Fig.  86.) 

Fig.  86.  • 


Its  interpretation  will  be  best  understood  b;  reference  to  Figs.  8/ 
and  88,  with  the  accompauTing  text. 


*  Fig,  86.    Tncitig  of  hurt'i  impolM  of  mui  (Mirey). 
+  Yig.  87.     Appuatiu  of  HH.    ChBOreaD  and  Miiej  for  eitimftting  the 
variations  of  aidocwdi>l  pn«ni«,  uil  production  of  impilM  of  tlie  heart 
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Bj  placii^;  Uiiee  nuiU  tndlA-rabber  air-bags  in  the  interior  le- 
spectivelf  of  the  liKht  anricle,  tlie  right  Tentricle,  and  in  sn  intercostal 
epace  in  front  of  the  heart  of  Uring  animalB  Oume),  and  placing  these 
iMga,  by  meana  ot  long  narrow  tnbea,  in  comnumicadon  with  three 
levers,  arranged  one  orer  the  other  in  connection  with  a  i 
apparatus  (fig.  S7),  HM.  ChaaTeau  and  Uarej  have  been  able  b 
with  much  accuracy  the  Tariations  of  the  endocardial  pressnre  and  tfae 
coDiparati*e  duration  of  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventncles. 
B7  means  of  the  same  apparatos,  the  Ejnchronism  of  the  impulse  with 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  is  also  well  shown ;  and  the  canses  of 
the  sereral  Tibrations  of  which  it  is  really  composed,  hare  been  dis- 
covered. 

In  the  tracing  (fig.  S8},  the  interrals  between  the  vertical  lines  repreaeot 
periods  of  a  tenth  of  »  second.    The  parts  on  which  any  ginu  mtical  line 

fi>.  88.* 


3.    Tsntrieulartiadiig. 


ialls  represent,  of  course,  simaltaneous  events.  Thas, — it  will  be  seen  tbat 
the  contiBction  of  the  auricle,  indicated  bj  the  apheaval  of  the  tracing 
at  A  in  first  tracing,  caases  a  slight  increase  of  preasnre  in  the  ventricle 
<a'  in  second  tracing:),  and  produces  a  tiny  iropolse  (A'  In  third  tracing). 
Ho  also,  the  closnre  of  the  semilunar  valves,  while  it  camea  a  momentarilj 
jncreaaed  pressure  in  the  ventricle  at  d',  does  not  fail  to  sSect  the  prta- 
eoK  in  the  auricle  D,  and  to  leave  its  mark  in  the  tracing  of  the  impnlse 
also,  d". 

The  large  upheaval  of  the  ventricular  and  the  impnlse  tradngs,  between 
A'  and  d',  and  A"  and  d",  are  caused  by  the  ventricnlar  contraction,  while 
the  smaller  undnlatjons,  between  b  and  c,  s'  and  c',  b*  and  C',  are  caused 
by  the  vibrations  conaequoit  on  the  tightening  and  closure  of  the  auricnlo- 
ventrtcnlar  valves. 


•Fig.  88. 

<rig-  87). 


Tradnga  obtained  by   CtuuTean  and  Marey'a  appaiatas 
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Frequsney  and  Farce  of  the  Heart's  Action. 

The  heart  of  a  healthj  adult  man  in  the  middle  period  of  life 
contracts  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  times  in  a  minute;  but 
many  circumstances  cause  this  rate,  which  of  course  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  arterial  puhe  (p.  179),  to  vary  even  in  health. 
The  chief  are  age,  temperament,  sex,  food  and  drink,  exercise, 
time  of  day,  posture,  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature. 

A^.^The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  gradnally  diminishes  from  the 
commencement  to  near  the  end  of  life,  but  is  said  to  rise  again  somewhat  in 
extreme  old  age,  thus : — 

Before  birth  the  average  number  of  pulses  in  a  minute  is  150 

Just  after  birth from  140  to  130 

During  the  first  year 130  to  115 

During  the  second  year 115  to  100 

During  the  third  year icx)  to   90 

About  the  seventh  year 90  to   85 

About  the  fourteenth  year,  the  average  number 
of  pulses  in  a  minute  is  from   .        .        .        .  85  to   So 

In  adult  age 80  to   70 

In  old  age 70  to   60 

In  decrepitude 75  to   65 

Jbmperament  and  Sex. — ^In  persons  of  sanguine  temperament,  the  heart 
acts  somewhat  more  frequently  than  in  those  of  the  phlegmatic ;  and  in  the 
female  sex  more  frequently  than  in  the  male. 

Food  and  Drink,  Exercite, — After  a  meal  its  action  is  accelerated,  and 
still  more  so  during  bodily  exertion  or  mental  excitement ;  it  is  slower 
daring  sleep. 

JHvmal  Variation, — From  the  observation  of  several  experimenters,  it 
appears  that,  in  the  state  of  health,  the  pulse  is  most  frequent  in  the 
morning,  and  becomes  gradually  slower  as  the  day  advances :  and  that  this 
diminution  of  frequency  is  both  more  regular  and  more  rapid  in  the  evening 
than  in  the  morning. 

Poetwre, — ^It  is  found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pulse,  especially  in  the 
adult  male,  is  more  frequent  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  posture,  and 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  recumbent  position ;  the  difference  being  greatest 
between  the  standing  and  the  sitting  posture.  The  effect  of  change  of 
posture  is  greater  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  greater,  and,  accordingly, 
is  more  marked  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  Br.  Guy,  by  supporting 
the  body  in  different  postures,  without  the  aid  of  muscular  effort  of  the 
individual,  has  proved  that  the  increased  frequency  of  the  poise  in  the 
sittsng  and  standing  positions  is  dependent  upon  the  muscular  exertion 
ei^raged  in'  maintaining  them ;  the  usual  effect  of  these  postures  on  the 
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pulse  being  almost  entirely  prevented  when  the  uBoallj  attendant  mascmlar 
exertion  was  rendered  unnecessary. 

Atmospheric  Pressure, — ^According  to  Parrot,  the  frequency  of  the  pnlse 
increases  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  eleyation  above  the  sea ;  and 
Dr.  Frankland  informed  the  author,  that  at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  his 
pulse  was  about  double  its  ordinary  rate.  After  six  hours*  perfect  rest  and 
sleep  at  the  top,  it  was  120,  on  descending  to  the  corridor  it  feU  to  108,  at 
the  Orandfl  Mulcts  it  was  88,  at  Chamounix  56  ;  normally,  his  pulse  is  60. 

Temperature. — The  rapidity  and  force  of  the  heart*s  contractions  are 
largely  influenced  by  variations  of  temperature.  The  frog's  heart,  when 
excised,  ceases  to  beat  if  the  temperature  be  reduced  to  32°.  When  heat  is 
gradually  applied  to  it,  both  the  speed  and  force  of  the  heart's  oontractions 
increase  till  they  reach  a  maximum.  If  the  temperature  is  still  further 
raised  the  beats  become  irregular  and  feeble,  and  the  heart  at  length  stands 
still  in  a  condition  of  "  heat  rigor." 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  warm-blooded  animals.  In  Uie  rabbit. 
Dr.  Brunton  found  that  the  number  of  heart-beats  was  more  than  doubled 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  maintained  at  105''  F,  At  113" — 114**  F. 
the  rabbit's  heart  ceases  to  beat. 

In  health  there  is  observed  a  nearly  uniform,  relation  between 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respirations ;  the  propor- 
tion being,  on  an  average,  one  of  the  latter  to  three  or  four  of 
the  former.  The  same  relation  is  generally  maintained  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  naturally  accelerated,  as  after  food  or 
exercise ;  but  in  disease  this  relation  usually  ceases  to  exist.  In 
many  affections  accompanied  with  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  the  respiration  is,  indeed,  also  accelerated,  yet  the  degree 
of  its  acceleration  may  bear  no  definite  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  the  heart's  actions:  and  in  many  other  cases,  the 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent  without  any  accompanying  increase 
in  the  number  of  respirations ;  or,  the  respiration  alone  may  be 
accelerated,  the  number  of  pulsations  remaining  stationary,  or 
even  falling  below  the  ordinary  standard. 

The  force  with  which  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  contracts 
is  about  double  that  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  the  right : 
being  equal  (according  to  Valentin)  to  about  -J^ih  of  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body,  that  of  the  right  being  equal  only  to  xW^ 
of  the  same.  This  difference  in  the  amount  of  force  exerted  by 
the  contraction  of  the  two  ventricles,  results  from  the  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle  being  about  twice  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right. 
And  the  difference  is  adapted  to  the  greater  degree  of  resiatanoe 
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which  the  left  ventricle  has  to  overcome,  compared  with  that  to 
be  overcome  by  the  right :  the  former  having  to  propel  blood 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  the  latter  only  through  the 
lungs. 

The  force  exercised  by  the  auricles  in  their  contraction  has 
not  been  determined.  Neither  is  it  known  with  what  amount 
of  force  either  the  auricles  or  the  ventricles  dilate  ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  for  the  opinion,  that  in  their  dilatation  they  can 
materially  assist  the  circulation  by  any  such  action  as  that  of  e 
sucking-pump,  or  a  caoutchouc  bag,  in  drawing  blood  into  their 
cavities. 

That  the  force  which  the  ventricles  exercise  in  dilatation  is  yery  slight, 
has  been  proved  by  Oesterreicher.  He  removed  the  heart  of  a  frog  from  the 
body,  and  laid  npon  it  a  substance  safficiently  heavy  to  press  it  flat,  and  yet 
BO  small  as  not  to  conceal  the  heart  from  view ;  he  then  observed  that  during 
the  contraction  of  the  heart,  the  weight  was  raised ;  bat  that  during  its 
dilatadon,  the  heart'  remained  flat.  And  the  same  was  shown  by  Dr.  Clen- 
dinning,  who,  applying  the  points  of  a  pair  of  spring  callipers  to  the  heart 
of  a  live  ass,  found  that  their  points  were  separated  as  often  as  the  heart 
swelled  up  in  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  but  approached  each  other 
by  the  force  of  the  spring  when  the  ventricles  dilated.  Seeing  how  slight 
the  force  exerted  in  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  is,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  are  only  dilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  impelled  from  the 
auricles ;  but  that  both  ventricles  and  auricles  dilate  spontaneously  is  proved 
by  their  continuing  their  successive  contractions  and  dilatations  when  the 
heart  is  removed,  or  even  when  they  are  separated  from  one  another,  and 
when  therefore  no  such  force  as  the  pressure  of  blood  can  be  exercised  to 
dilate  them. 

The  capacity  of  the  two  ventricles  is  probably  the  same.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  how  much  this  may  be ;  but, 
taking  the  mecui  of  various  estimates,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
each  ventricle  is  able  to  contain  on  an  average,  about  three 
ounces  of  blood,  the  whole  of  which  is  impelled  into  their  re- 
spective arteries  at  each  contraction.  The  capacity  of  the  auricles 
is  rather  less  than  that  of  the  ventricles :  the  thickness  of  their 
walls  is  considerably  less.  The  latter  condition  is  adapted  to  the 
small  amount  of  force  which  the  auricles  require  in  order  to 
empty  themselves  into  their  adjoining  ventricles ;  the  former  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  ventricles  being  partly  filled  with  blood 
before  the  auricles  contract. 

M  2 
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Work  done  hy  the  Heart. — In  estimating  the  work  done  by  any  macbine 
it  is  usual  to  express  it  in  terms  of  the  "  unit  of  work."  The  unit  of  work 
is  defined  to  be  the  energy  expended  in  raising  a  unit  of  weight  (i  lb.) 
through  a  unit  of  height  (i  ft.).  In  England,  the  unit  of  work  is  the 
^'"foot'pa^ind"  in  France,  the  "  Mlogrammetrey 

The  work  done  by  the  heart  at  each  contraction  can  be  readily  found 
by  multiplying  the  weight  of  blood  expelled  by  the  ventricles  by  the  height 
to  which  the  blood  rises  in  a  tube  tied  into  an  artery.  This  height  Dr.  Hales 
found  to  be  about  9  ft.  in  the  horse,  and  Dr.  Haughton  has  shown  that  his 
estimate  is  nearly  correct  for  a  large  artery  in  man.  Taking  the  weight  of 
blood  expelled  from  the  left  yentricle  at  each  systole  as  4  oz.,  i^.,  {lb.,  we 
have  9  X  1=2}  foot  pounds  as  the  work  done  by  the  left  ventricle  at  each 
systole ;  and  adding  to  this  the  work  done  by  the  right  ventricle  (about  |  that 
of  the  left)  we  have  2|  +  f =3  foot  pounds  as  the  work  done  by  the  heart  at 
each  contraction.  Other  estimates  give  \  kilogrammetre,  or  about  3I  foot 
pounds. 

Dr.  Haughton  calculates  that  the  total  work  of  the  heart  in  24  hrs.  Ib 
about  124  foot  tojUj  and  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  this  wonderful 
energy,  exhibits  it  by  contrast :  "  Let  us  suppose  that  the  heart  expends  its 
entire  force  in  lifting  its  own  weight  vertically,  then  the  height  through 
which  it  could  lift  it«elf  in  one  hoitr  is  found  to  be  20,250  ft.  (Helmholtz). 

"  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  an  active  climber  can  ascend  9,000 
feet  in  nine  hours,  which  is  only  at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  per  hour,  or  ^th 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  heart. 

*'  When  the  railway  was  constructed  from  Trieste  to  Vienna,  a  prize  was 
offered  for  the  locomotive  Alp-engine  that  could  lift  its  own  weight  through 
the  greatest  height  in  one  hour.  The  prize  locomotive  was  the  *  Bavaria,* 
which  lifted  herself  through  2,700  feet  in  one  hour  :  the  greatest  feat  yet 
accomplished  on  steep  gradients.  This  result,  remarkable  as  it  is,  is  only  4  th 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  human  heart." 

N.B.  In  making  these  comparisons  we  must  not  forget  that  the  work  done 
by  the  climber  and  the  engine  in  foot  pounds  far  exceeds  that  of  the  hearty 
though  the  height  to  which  the  heart  would  raise  its  otcn  (small)  weight  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  other  two  cases. 


Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Action  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  contains  in  ita  own  walls  microscopic  ganglia  or 
nerve-centres,  and  inter-communicating  nerve-fibres,  by  which 
its  action  is  immediately  governed. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  contact  of  blood  with  the 
endocardium  and  the  accompanying  distension  of  the  heart's 
cavities  are  the  stimuH,  which,  by  reflex  action  through  these 
ganglia  and  nerve-fibres,  excite  the  heart's  contraction.  The  mo- 
mentary exhaustion  of  the  nerve  and  musole-apparatus,  which 
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of  necesait;  follows  the  contraction,  provides  the  conditioo  of 
rdaxatioD,  nnder  which  the  heart's  cavities  can  be  again  dis- 
teoded  by  the  in-flowing  blood. 

This  alternation  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  which  is  repeated 
at  regular  intervals  of  rather  less  than  a  second,  is  called  the 
rhythm  of  the  heart. 

The  fuDctiona  of  the  microBcopic  ganglia  present  in  the  heart  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  pbjiiologicBl  eipcrimeDti  only  in  cold-blooded  animsla. 
In  tbe  frog,  ganglia  (Remak's)  lie  in  Ihe  wall  of  the  sinus  renosuB ;  aoother 
ganglion  (Bidder's)  ia  situate  near  the  junction  of  the  Buricles  with  the 
Tentricle,  and  a  third  gronp  of  ganglionic  corpascles  is  litnate  in  the  septum 
between  the  two  auricles. 

There  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  these  ganglia,  or,  at  least,  some  of  them, 
axe  the  nerre^entres  throngh  which  is  reflected  the  stimolus  which  excites 
the  heart's  contraction ;  for  when  the  heart  is  divided  into  two  or  more  partH. 
only  tboae  parts  which  contain  ganglionic  corposcles  are  capable  of  pulsating 
rhythmical  Ij. 

When  the  heart  ia  divided  or  ligatured  at  the  line  of  jnnction  of  the  tinmi 
tmcmt  widi  the  right  ancicle,  the  sinus  continaee  to  pnlaate,  while  the  rest 
of  the  heart  is,  for  a  time,  motionless :  (Stannins.)  although,  after  a  time, 
it  again  begins  to  act ;  but  its  rhythm  is  now  different  from  that  of  the  elniia 
It  the  ventricle  be  cut  off  from  the  auricles  it  will  continue  to  pulsate ;  and 
its  rhythmic  pulsation  will  at  once  re-commence,  if  this  be  done  during  the 
time  in  which  the  heart  is  lying  motionless  on  account  of  the  separation,  as 
just  mentioned,  of  the  dnni  venosus.  , 


Fif.  89.' 


The  heart's  rhythmic  contraction  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
ttancea,  snfldently  intelligible,  and  is  what  might  be  expected 
of  any  muscle  under  analogous  oonditions  of  regularly  repeated 

"  Fig.  89.  Hesrt  of  frog  (Burdon-Sanderson  after  Fritsche).  Front  view 
to  the  Ufl,  back  view  to  the  right  A  A,  Jorta.  V.  c.  a.  V«na  cava  su- 
ftriort*.  At.  *.  Uflavridf.  At  d.  right  auricU.  Ven.  Ventricle.  B.  ar. 
Bulbm  arUricaiu.  B.  v.  Sinus  wmwm.  V.  c  i  Vena  cava  inferior.  V.  h. 
Vtna  htfotiea.     Y.  p.  Vauc  pulmonaUl. 
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Btimulation.  It  is  less  easy  to  understand  the  apparently  strange 
phenomenon  of  continuance  of  rhythmic  action  in  a  heart  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  body — a  phenomenon  which,  although 
lasting  only  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  warm-blooded  animal,  may 
continue  for  many  hours  in  a  cold-blooded,  if  the  precautions 
as  to  temperature,  moisture,  and  the  presence  of  oxygen  be 
observed. 

The  best  interpretation  yet  given  of  it,  and  of  rhythmic 
processes  in  general,  is  that  by  Sir  James  Paget,  who  regards 
them  as  dependent  on  rhythmic  nutritionf  i.e,  on  a  method  of 
nutrition  in  which,  after  the  exhaustion  produced  by  action,  the 
acting  parts  are  gradually  raised,  with  time-regulated  progress, 
to  a  certain  state  of  instability  of  composition,  which  then  issues 
in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  Thus,  in  the  present  case, 
nerve-force  issues,  or  is  liberated  from  the  cardiac  ganglia,  so 
soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  deg^ree  of  tension,  and  the  effect  of 
its  transmission  is  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  to  which 
branches  from  the  ganglia  are  distributed,  and  whose  irritability 
has  been  also  simultaneously  raised. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  the  heart's  rhythmic  movements 
depends  on  the  original  constitution  of  the  parts  concerned,  and 
introduces  no  fresh  difficulty  in  the  way  of  understanding  the 
matter.  All  muscles  and  nerve-centres  have  a  tendency  to 
rhythm,  when  there  is  uniformity  in  the  stimulus  which  excites 
them  to  action.  And  the  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  fact 
of  the  heart  being  'set'  to  act  sixty  or  seventy  times  in  a  minute, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  attends  the  compre- 
hension of  the  rhythm  of  those  muscles  which  act  at  longer 
intervals,  as  e.g,  the  diaphragm,  the  eyelids,  or,  during  gastric 
digestion,  the  stomach. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  wiU  be  noticed  that  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  that,  in  the  case  of  nerve  and  muscle,  rest 
must  alternate  with  work.  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  heart 
constantly  acting,  and  to  forget  that  it  would  be  equally  true  to 
say  that  it  is  constantly  resting.  The  difference  from  other 
muscles  is  only  that  the  alternations  of  work  and  rest  occur  at 
shorter  intervals. 
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The  comparatively  long-continued  maintenance  of  the  power 
of  contracting  in  the  case  of  the  heart  of  a  cold-blooded 
animal^  introduces,  moreover,  no  fresh  difficulty  in  the  com- 
prehension of  the  subject.  It  is  but  an  example  of  the  rule 
that  tissues  which  live  and  act  at  a  slow  rate,  die  at  a  slow 
rate  also. 

Although,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  apparatus  of  gangHa 
and  nerve-fibres  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  forms  the  medium 
through  which  its  action  is  excited  and  rhythmically  maintained, 
yet  they,  and,  through  them,  the  heart's  contractions  are  re- 
gulated by  nerves  which  pass  to  them  from  the  higher  nerve- 
centres.  These  nerves  are  branches  from  the  pneumogastric 
and  sympathetic. 

The  pneumog^astric  nerves  are  the  media  of  an  inhibitory  or 
restraining  influence  over  the  action  of  the  heart  which  is 
conveyed  through  them  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  which 
is  always  in  operation.  For,  on  dividing  these  nerves,  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  are  increased  in  frequency;  while  an 
opposite  effect  is  produced  by  stimulating  them, — ^the  transmis- 
sion of  a  galvanic  current  of  even  moderate  strength  diminishing 
the  number  of  pulsations  or  stopping  the  action  of  the  heart 
altogether  (in  diastole). 

This  inhibitory  influence  may  originate  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  may  be  merely  reflected  by  it.  As  an  example  of 
the  latter,  the  well-known  effect  on  the  heart  of  a  violent  blow 
on  the  epigastrium  may  be  referred  to.  The  stoppage  of  the 
heart's  action  is  due  to  the  conveyance  of  the  stimulus  by 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  its 
subsequent  reflection  through  the  pneumogastric  to  the  heart's 
ganglia. 

Through  certain  fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  the  heart  receives 
an  accelerating  influence  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  These 
accelerating  nerve-fibres,  issuing  from  the  spinal  cord  in  the  neck, 
reach  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  and  pass  thence  to  the  cardiac 
plexus,  and  so  to  the  heart.  Their  function  is  shown  in  the 
qxdckened  pulsation  which  follows  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord, 
when  the  latter  has  been  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the 
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hearty  excepting  that  which  is  formed  by  the  accelerating  fila- 
ments from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion.  Unlike  the  inhibitory 
fibres  of  the  pnenmogastric,  of  which  they  may  be  considered 
the  antagonists,  the  accelerating  fibres  are  not  continuously  in 
action. 

The  connection  of  the  heart  with  other  organs  by  means  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  influences  to  which  it  is  subject  through 
them,  are  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  The  influence  of  mental  shock  in  arresting  or  modifying 
the  action  of  the  heart,  the  slow  pulsation  which  accompanies 
compression  of  the  brain,  the  irregularities  and  palpitations 
caused  by  dyspepsia  or  hysteria,  are  as  good  evidence  of  the 
connection  of  the  heart  with  other  organs  through  the  nervous 
system,  as  any  results  obtained  by  direct  experiment. 

Effects  of  the  Hearths  Action, 

That  the  contractions  of  the  heart  supply  alone  a  sufficient 
force  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  established  by  the  results 
of  several  experiments,  of  which  the  following  is  one  of  the  most 
conclusive :  —  Dr.  Sharpey  injected  bullock's  blood  into  the 
thoracic  aorta  of  a  dog  recently  killed,  after  tying  the  abdominal 
aorta  above  the  renal  arteries,  and  found  that,  with  a  force  just 
equal  to  that  by  which  the  ventricle  commonly  impels  the  blood 
in  the  dog,  the  blood  which  he  injected  into  the  £U)rta  passed 
in  a  free  stream  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
It  thus  traversed  both  the  systemic  and  hepatic  capillaries; 
and  when  the  aorta  was  not  tied  above  the  renals,  blood  injected 
under  the  same  pressure  flowed  freely  through  the  vessels 
of  the  lower  extremities.  A  pressure  equal  to  that  of  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  of  mercury  was,  in  the  same  way, 
found  sufficient  to  propel  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs. 

But  although  it  is  true  that  the  heart's  action  alone  is  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  circulation,  yet  there  exist  several  other  forces  which 
are,  as  it  were,  supplementary  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
assist  it  in  maintaining  the  circulation.     The  principal  of  these 
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Bapplemental  foroes  have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  will  now 
he  more  fully  pointed  out. 


THE   ABTEBIES. 

The  walls  of  the  arteries  are  composed  of  three  principal  coats, 
termed  the  external  or  tunica  adventitia,  the  middle,  and  the  internal 
ooat  or  tunica  intima,  while  the  latter  is  lined  within  by  a  single 
layer  of  tessellated  epithelium. 

The  external  coat  or  tunica  adventitia  (figs.  91  and  92,  t.  a), 
the  strongest  and  toughest  part  of  the  wall  of  the  artery,  is  formed 
of  areolar  tissue,  with  which  is  mingled  throughout  a  network 
of  elastic  fibres.  At  the  inner  part  of  this  outer  coat  the  elastic 
network  forms  in  most  arteries  so  distinct  a  layer  as  to  be 
aometimes  called  the  external  elastic  coat. 

The  middle  coat  (fig.  92,  c,  m.)  is  composed  of  both  muscular 
and  elastic  fibres,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  areolar  tissue. 
In  the  larger  arteries  its  thickness 
is  oomparatiYely  as  well  as  abso- 
lutely much  greater  than  in  the 
small,  constituting,  as  it  does,  the 
greater  part  of  the  arterial  walL 

The  muscular  fibres,  which  are 
of  the  pale  or  unstriped  yariety 
(Fig.  90)  (see  Chapter  on  Motion), 
are  arranged  for  the  most  part 
transyersely  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  artexy  (fig.  91) ;  while  the 
dastic  element,  taking  also  a  trans- 
verse direction,  is  disposed  in  the 
form  of  closely  interwoven  and 
branching  fibres,  which  intersect 
in  all  parts  the  layers  of  muscular  fibre.  In  arteries  of  various 
aze  there  is  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  muscular 
and  elastic  element,  elastic  tissue  preponderating  in  the  largest 


*  Fig.  90.     HuBcnlar  fibre-cells  from  hnman  arteries,  magnified  350  dia- 
meters  (Kolliker).    a,  nucleus ;  b,  a  iibre-cell  treated  with  acetic  acid. 
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arteriee,  while  this  condition  is  rerarsed  in  thoso  of  medium 
and  small  size. 

Fig.  91.' 


^--Vr^rt 


The  internal  arterial  coat  is  formed  by  layers  of  elastic  tiuuo, 
consisting  in  part  of  coarse  longitudinal  branching  fibres,  and  in 
part  of  a  very  thin  and  brittle  membrane  which  possesses  little 
elasticity,  and  is  thrown  into  folds  or  wrinkles  when  the  artery 
contracts.  This  latter  membrane,  the  striated  or  fenestrated 
coat  of  Henle  (fig.  94),  is  peculiar  in  its  tendency  to  curl  up,  when 
peeled  off  from  the  artery,  and  in  the  perforated  and  streaked 
appearance  which  it  presents  under  the  microscope.     Its  inner 

*  Fig.  gi.  Blood -vessels  from  mesooolon  of  rabbit,  a.  Artery,  with  two 
branches,  showing  (r.  n.  nuclei  of  transverse  muscular  fibres  ;  I.  n.  nuclei  of 
endothelial  Uniag  ;  t.  a.  tunica  odvaQtitia.  v.  Fein.  Here  the  transverse 
nuclei  are  more  oval  than  those  of  the  artery.  The  vein  receives  a  HmaQ 
branch  at  the  lowiir  end  of  the  draning ;  it  is  diitingnished  from  the  artery 
among  other  things  by  its  straighter  coune  and  larger  calibre,  o.  Capillary, 
showing  nuclei  of  endothelial  cells,      x  30a     (Schofield). 
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Burface  is  lined  with  a  delicate  layer  of  epithelium,  composed 
of  thin  squamous  elongated  cells  {6g.  93,  a.),  vHcli  make  it 
smooth  and  paliahed,  and  fiiroish  a  nearly  impermeable  surface, 
along  which  the  blood  may  flow  with  the  smallest  possible 
flmoont  of  resistance  from  friction. 

Pig-  93-t 


Immediately  external  to  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  artery  is  a 
fine  connective  tissue,  sub-epithelial  layer,  with  branched  cor- 
puscles. Thus  the  internal  coat  consists  of  three  parts,  (a)  an 
epithelial  lining,  (b)  the  Eub-epitbelial  layer  just  mentioned,  (c) 
elastic  layers. 

The  walls  of  the  arteries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
epithelial  lining  and  the  layers  of  the  internal  coat  Immediately 


*  Fig.  91.  Trnnsverae  section  of  small  Brteiy  from  soil  palate,  e,  endo- 
thelial  lining,  the  nuclei  at  the  cells  are  ahown ;  t.  elastic  dSane  of  the  intima, 
which  is  >  good  deal  folded  ;  c  m.  circular  muscuhir  coat,  ahowing  nuclei  of 
the  moKle  cells ;  t.  a.  tunica  adrentitia.     m  300.     {Schofield). 

+  Fig.  93.  Two  blood-veaseb  from  a  frog's  mesentery,  injected  with 
Ditrala  of  ailrer,  ahaviag  the  oatlinea  of  the  endothelial  celU.  a.  Arttry. 
''The  endothelial  <x\\»  are  lonx  and  narrow  ;  the  transvenw  markingii  indicate 
the  mnKalaT  coat.  I.  a.  Tanica  adventjtia.  v.  Vein.  Showing  the  shorter 
and  wider  endothelial  cells  with  which  it  is  lined,  e,  e.  Two  capiUartes 
entering  the  vein.     (Scho&eld). 
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luteide  it,  are  not  nouriehed  bj  tlie  blood  wbich  they  conTSf , 
tut  are,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  supplied  with  little  arteries, 
ending  in  capillariee  and  veins, 
which,  branching;  throughout 
the  external  coat,  extend  for 
some  distance  into  the  middle, 
but  do  not  reach  the  internal 
coat.  These  nutrient  vessels  are 
called  va*a  vasorwn.  Nerve- 
fibres  are  also  supplied  to  the 
walls  of  the  arteries. 

Most  arteries  are  surrounded 

by    a    plexus   of    ^rmpathetic 

nerves,  which  twine  around  the 

vessel  very  much  lihe  ivy  round 

a  tree ;    and   ganglia  are  found  at  frequent  intervals.     The 

smallest  arteries  and  capillaries  are  similarly  surrounded  by  a 

Fig.  9j.f  very  delicate  network  of  non- 

medullated  nerve-fibres,  many 

of  which  appear  to  end  in  the 

nncleiof  the  transverse  muscu- 

larfibres(fig.95).  Itisdoubt- 

lesa  through  these   plexuses 

that  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 

is  regulated  by  the  nervous 

system  {p.  i88). 

The  function  of  the  arteries 
is  to  convey  blood  from  the 
heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  each  tissue  which  enters 
into  the  construction  of  an 
artery-has  a  special  purpose 
to  serve  in  this  distribution. 


*  Fig.  94.  Portion  of  fentatrated 
"I  200.    a.  b,  c,  perfotstions  (Henle). 

+  i^i«-  95-  K«niiEoation  of  nerves  ai 
a  BinaU  atxiry  of  tie  frog.     (Arnold). 


ttom  the  femoral  arWi?. 
in  the  muKalor  coat  of 
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(i.)  The  external  ooat  forms  a  strong  and  tough  inyestment, 
which,  though  capable  of  extension,  appears  principally  designed 
to  strengthen  the  arteries  and  to  guard  against  their  excessiye 
distension  from  the  force  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  this  coat 
which  alone  prevents  the  complete  severance  of  an  artery  when 
a  ligature  is  tightly  applied ;  the  internal  and  middle  coats  being 
usually  divided.  In  it,  too,  the  little  vaaa  vasorum  (p.  172)  find  a 
suitable  tissue  in  which  to  subdivide  for  the  supply  of  the  arterial 
coats. 

(2.)  The  purpose  of  the  elastic  tissue,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  formation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  is,  (a).  To 
guard  the  arteries  from  the  suddenly  exerted  pressure  to  which 
th^  are  subjected  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  In 
every  such  contraction,  the  contents  of  the  ventricles  are  forced 
into  the  arteries  more  quickly  than  they  can  be  discharged  into 
and  through  the  capillaries.  The  blood  therefore  being,  for  an 
instant,  resisted  in  its  onward  course,  a  part  of  the  force  with 
which  it  was  impelled  is  directed  against  the  sides  of  the 
arteries;  under  this  force  their  elastic  walls  dilate,  stretching 
enough  to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  they  stretch,  becoming  more 
tense  and  more  resisting.  Thus,  by  yielding,  they,  as  it  were, 
break  the  shock  of  the  force  impelling  the  blood. 

On  the  subsidence  of  the  pressure,  when  the  ventricles  cease 
contracting,  the  arteries  are  able,  by  the  same  elasticity,  to 
resume  their  former  calibre ;  and  in  thus  doing,  they  manifest  (b) 
another  chief  purpose  of  their  elasticity,  that,  namely,  of 
equalizing  the  current  of  the  blood  by  maintaining  pressure  on 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  during  the  periods  at  which  the  ven- 
trides  are  at  rest  or  dilating.  If  some  such  method  as  this  had 
not  been  adopted — if  for  example  the  arteries  had  been  rigid 
tubes,  the  blood,  instead  of  flowing  as  it  does,  in  a  constant 
stream,  would  have  been  propelled  through  the  arterial  system 
in  a  series  of  jerks  corresponding  to  the  ventricular  contractions, 
with  intervals  of  almost  complete  rest  during  the  inaction  of  the 
ventricles.  But  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  arteries,  the  force 
of  the  successive  contractions  of  the  ventricles  is  expended 
partly  in  the  direct  propulsion  of  the  blood,  and  partly  in  the 
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dilatation  of  the  elastic  arteries ;  and  in  the  intervals  between 
the  contractions  of  the  yentricles,  the  force  of  the  recoiling 
and  contracting  arteries  is  employed  in  continuing  the  same 
direct  propulsion.  Of  course,  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
recoiliug  arteries  is  equally  diffused  in  every  direction  through 
the  blood,  and  the  blood  would  tend  to  move  backwards  as  well 
as  onwards,  but  all  movement  beu)kwards  is  prevented  by  the 
closiire  of  the  semi-lunar  arterial  valves  (p.  1 5 1),  which  takes 
place  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  recoil  of  the  arterial 
walls. 

By  this  exercise  of  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  all  the  force  of 
the  ventricles  is  made  advantageous  to  the  circulation ;  for  that 
part  of  their  force  which  is  expended  in  dilating  the  arteries,  is 
restored  in  full  when  they  recoil.  There  is  thus  no  loss  of  force; 
but  neither  is  there  any  gain,  for  the  elastic  walls  of  the  artery 
cannot  originate  any  force  for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood — they 
only  restore  that  which  they  received  from  the  ventricles.  The 
force  with  which  the  arteries  are  dilated  every  time  the  ventri- 
cles contract,  might  be  said  to  be  received  by  them  in  store,  to 
be  all  given  out  again  in  the  next  succeeding  period  of  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles.  It  is  by  this  equalizing  influence  of  the 
successive  branches  of  every  artery  that,  at  length,  the  inter- 
mittent accelerations  produced  in  the  arterial  current  by  the 
action  of  the  heart,  cease  to  be  observable,  and  the  jetting  stream 
is  converted  into  the  continuous  and  equable  movement  of  the 
blood  which  we  see  in  the  capillaries  and  veins. 

In  the  production  of  a  continuous  stream  of  blood  in  the 
smaller  arteries  and  capillaries,  the  resistance  which  is  offered  to 
the  blood-stream  in  the  capillaries  (p.  1 96),  is  a  necessary  agent. 
Were  there  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
arteries  than  exists  to  its  entrance  into  them  from  the  heart,  the 
stream  would  be  intermittent,  notwithstanding  the  elasticity  of 
the  walls  of  the  arteries. 

(c.)  By  means  of  the  elastic  tissue  in  their  walls  (and  of  the 
muscular  tissue  also),  the  arteries  are  enabled  to  dilate  and 
contract  readily  in  correspondence  with  any  temporary  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body ;  and 
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within  a  certain  range  of  diminution  of  the  quantity,  Btill  to 
exercise  due  pressure  on  their  contents. 

The  elastic  coat,  howeyer,  not  only  assists  in  restoring  the 
normal  calibre  of  an  artery  after  temporary  dilatation,  but  also, 
(d.)  may  assist  in  restoring  it  after  diminution  of  the  calibre, 
whether  this  be  caused  by  a  temporary  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat,  or  the  application  of  a  compressing  force  from 
without.  This  action  of  the  elastic  tissue  in  arteries,  is  well 
shown  in  arteries  which  contract  after  death,  but  regain  their 
average  patency  on  the  cessation  of  post-mortem  rigidily  (p.  177). 
{e.)  By  mek»n8  of  their  elastic  coat  the  arteries  are  enabled  to 
adapt  themselyeB  to  the  different  moyements  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  purpose  served  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
arteries,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
assists,  to  more  than  a  very  small  degree,  in  propelling  the 
onward  current  of  blood.  That  it  contributes,  however,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  forces  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  not  only  from  the  presence  of  muscular 
fibres,  but  from  the  actual  observations  of  contractions  of  the 
arteries  during  life,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  (rabbit,  bat, 
frog,)  the  rhythm  of  which  is  quite  different  frt>m  that  of  the 
heart.     (Wharton  Jones,  Schiff,  Ludwig,  Brunton.) 

The  most  important  office  of  the  muscular  coat,  is  (2)  that  of 
regulating  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  received  by  each  part,  and 
of  adjusting  it  to  the  requirements  of  each,  according  to  various 
circumstances,  but,  chiefly,  according  to  the  activity  with  which 
the  functions  of  each  are  at  different  times  performed.  The 
amount  of  work  done  by  each  organ  of  the  body  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  the  variations  often  quickly  succeed  each  other, 
so  that,  as  in  the  brain  for  example,  during  sleep  and  waking, 
within  the  same  hour  a  part  may  be  now  very  active  and  then 
inactive.  In  all  its  active  exercise  of  function,  such  a  part 
requires  a  larger  supply  of  blood  than  is  sufficient  for  it  during 
the  times  when  it  is  comparatively  inactive.  It  is  evident  that 
the  heart  cannot  regulate  the  supply  to  each  part  at  different 
periods ;  neither  could  this  be  regulated  by  any  general  and  uni- 
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form  contraction  of  the  arteries ;  but  it  may  be  regulated  bj  the 
power  which  the  arteries  of  each  part  have,  in  their  muscular 
tissue,  of  contracting  so  as  to  diminish,  and  of  passively  fli1«i:iTig 
or  yielding  so  as  to  permit  an  increase  of,  the  supply  of  blood, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  part  to  which  they  are 
distributed.  And  thus,  while  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  deter- 
mine the  total  quantity  of  blood,  to  be  sent  onwards  at  each  con- 
traction, and  the  force  of  its  propulsion,  and  while  the  large  and 
merely  elastic  arteries  distribute  it  and  equalise  its  stream,  the 
smaller  arteries,  in  addition,  regulate  and  determine,  by  means 
of  their  muscular  tissue,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  blood  which  shall  be  distributed  to  each  part. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  regulating  function 
of  the  arteries  is  itself  governed  and  directed  by  the  nervous 
system  (p.  i88). 

Another  function  of  the  muscular  element  of  the  middle  coat 
of  arteries  is,  doubtless  (3),  to  co-operate  with  the  elastic  in 
adapting  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  to  the  quantify  of  blood  which 
they  contain.  For  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels  varies 
very  considerably  even  from  hour  to  hour,  and  can  never  be  quite 
constant;  and  were  the  elastic  tissue  only  present,  the  pres- 
sure exercised  by  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessels  on  the 
contained  blood  would  be  sometimes  very  small,  and  sometimes 
inordinately  great.  The  presence  of  a  muscular  element,  however, 
X>rovides  for  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  amoimt  of  pressure  exer- 
cised ;  and  it  is  by  this  adaptive,  uniform,  gentle,  muscular  con- 
traction, that  the  tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is  maintained.  Defi- 
ciency of  this  tone  is  the  cause  of  the  soft  and  yielding  pulse, 
and  its  unnatural  excess,  of  the  hard  and  tense  one. 

The  elastic  and  muscular  contraction  of  an  arteiy  may  also  be 
regarded  as  frilfllling  a  natural  purpose  when  (4),  the  arteiy 
being  cut,  it  first  limits  and  then,  in  conjimction  with  the  coagu- 
lated fibrin,  arrests  the  escape  of  blood.  It  is  only  in  consequence 
of  such  contraction  and  coagulation  that  we  are  free  from  danger 
through  even  very  slight  wounds ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  artery 
is  closed  that  the  processes  for  the  more  permanent  and  secure 
prevention  of  bleeding  are  established. 
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(i.)  When  a  Bmall  artery  in  the  living  snbject  is  exposed  to  the  air  or 
cold,  it  gradnallj  bnt  manifestly  contracts.  Hunter  obeenred  that  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  of  a  dog  when  laid  bare,  became  in  a  short  time  so 
much  contracted  as  idmost  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  blood ;  and  the 
obserration  has  been  often  and  yarionsly  confirmed.  Simple  elasticity 
could  not  effect  this ;  for  after  death,  when  the  vital  muscular  power  has 
ceased,  and  the  mechanical  elastic  one  alone  operates,  the  contracted  artery 
Hiiaffia  again. 

(2.)  When  an  artery  is  cut  across,  its  divided  ends  contract,  and  the 
or^boes  may  be  completely  dosed.  The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  this 
contnction  vary  in  different  animals ;  they  are  generally  greater  in  young 
than  in  old  animals ;  and  less,  apparently,  in  man  than  in  animals.  In  part 
this  contraction  is  due  to  elasticity,  bnt  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  muscular 
action ;  for  it  is  generally  increased  by  the  application  of  cold,  or  of  any 
simple  stimulating  substances,  or  by  mechanically  irritating  the  cut  ends  of 
the  artery,  as  by  picking  or  twisting  them.  Such  irritation  would  not  be 
followed  by  these  effects,  if  the  arteries  had  no  other  power  of  contracting 
than  that  depending  upon  elasticity. 

(3.)  The  contractile  property  of  arteries  continues  many  hours  after  death, 
mad  thus  affords  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  it  from  elasticity.  When 
a  portion  of  an  artery,  the  splenic,  for  example,  of  a  recently  killed  animal, 
is  exposed,  it  gradually  contracts,  and  its  canal  may  be  thus  completely 
closed  :  in  this  contracted  state  it  remains  for  a  time,  varying  from  a  few 
boara  to  two  days :  then  it  dilates  again,  and  permanently  retains  the  same 
SBse.  If,  while  contracted,  the  artery  be  forcibly  distended,  its  contractility 
is  destroyed,  and  it  holds  a  middle  or  natural  size. 

This  persistence  of  the  contractile  property  after  death  was  well  shown  in 
an  observation  of  Hunter,  which  may  be  mentioned  as  proving,  also,  the 
S;reater  d^^ee  of  contractility  possessed  by  the  smaller  than  by  the  larger 
arteries.  Having  injected  the  uterus  of  a  cow,  which  had  been  removed 
tram  the  animal  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  found,  after  the  lapse  of 
another  day,  that  the  larger  vessels  had  become  much  more  turgid  than 
when  he  injected  them,  and  that  the  smaller  arteries  had  contracted  so  as  to 
foroe  the  injection  back  into  the  larger  ones. 

The  results  of  an  experiment  which  Hunter  made  vnth  the  vessels  of  an 
wmhiliral  oord  provc  Still  more  strikingly  the  long  continuance  of  the  con- 
tractile power  of  arteries  after  death.  In  a  woman  delivered  on  a  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  umbilical  cord  was  separated  from  the  foetus,  having  been 
first  tied  in  two  places,  and  then  cut  between,  so  that  the  blood  contained 
in  the  cord  and  placenta  was  confined  in  them.  On  the  following  morning, 
Hnnter  tied  a  string  round  the  cord,  about  an  inch  below  the  other  ligature, 
that  the  blood  might  stiU  be  confined  in  the  placenta  and  remaining  cord. 
Having  cut  off  this  piece,  and  allowed  all  the  blood  to  escape  from  its 
vessels,  he  attentively  observed  to  what  size  the  ends  of  the  cut  arteries 
were  brought  by  the  elasticity  of  their  coats,  and  then  laid  aside  the  piece 
of  cord  to  see  the  infinence  of  the  contractile  power  of  its  vessels.  On 
Satorday  morning,  the  day  after,  the  mouths  of  the  arteries  were  completely 
dosed  up.  He  repeated  the  experiment  the  same  day  with  another  portion 
of  the  same  cord,  and  on  the  following  morning  found  the  results  to  be 
precisely  amilar.    On  the  Sunday,  he  performed  the  experiment  the  third 
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time,  bat  the  artery  then  seemed  to  haye  lost  its  contractility,  for  on  the 
Monday  morning,  the  months  of  the  cnt  arteries  were  fbnnd  open.  In  each 
of  these  experiments  there  was  but  little  alteration  peroelTed  in  the  orificea 
of  the  veins. 

(4.)  The  infloence  of  cold  in  increasing  the  contraction  of  a  divided  artery 
has  been  referred  to :  it  has  been  shown,  also,  by  Schwann,  in  an  experi- 
ment on  the  mesentery  of  a  living  toad.  Having  extended  the  mesentery 
under  the  microscope,  he  placed  upon  it  a  few  drops  of  water,  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  was  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
contraction  of  the  vessels  soon  commenced,  and  g^radually  increased  until, 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  diameter  of  the  canal  of  an 
artery,  which  at  first  was  0*0724  of  an  English  line,  was  reduced  to  0*0276. 
The  arteries  then  dilated  again,  and  at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  had 
acquired  nearly  their  original  size.  By  renewing  the  application  of  the 
water,  the  contraction  was  reproduced  :  in  this  way  the  experiment  could 
be  performed  several  times  on  the  same  artery.  It  is  thus  proved,  that  cold 
will  excite  contraction  in  the  walls  of  very  small,  as  well  as  of  comparatively 
large  arteries :  it  could  not  produce  such  contraction  in  a  merely  elastic 
substance ;  but  it  is  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  muscular  fibres  in  many  other 
parts,  as  well  as  in  the  arterial  coat ;  as,  e,g,j  in  the  skin,  the  dartos,  and  the 
walls  of  the  bronchi. 

(5.)  Evidence  of  the  muscular  contractility  of  the  arterial  coats  is  furnished 
by  the  experiments  of  Ed.  and  E.  H.  Weber,  and  of  Professor  Eolliker,  in 
which  they  applied  the  stin^ulus  of  electro-magnetism  to  small  arteries.  The 
experiments  of  the  Webers  were  performed  on  the  small  mesenteric  arteries 
of  frogs ;  and  the  most  striking  results  were  obtained  when  the  diameter  (^ 
the  vessels  examined  did  not  exceed  from  ^  to  ^  of  a  Paris  line.  When  a 
vessel  of  this  size  was  exposed  to  the  electric  current,  its  diameter  in  from 
five  to  ten  seconds,  became  one-third  less,  and  the  area  of  its  section  about 
one-half.  On  continuing  the  stimulus,  the  narrowing  gradually  increased^ 
until  the  calibre  of  the  tube  became  from  three  to  six  times  smaller  than  it 
was  at  first,  so  that  only  a  single  row  of  blood-corpuscles  could  pass  along 
it  at  once ;  and  eventually  the  vessel  was  closed  and  the  current  of  blood 
arrested. 


Mr.  Savoxy  has  shown  that  the  natural  state  of  all  arteries,  in 
regard  at  least  to  their  length,  is  one  of  tension — that  they  are 
always  more  or  less  stretched,  and  ever  ready  to  recoil  by  yirtae 
of  their  elasticily,  whenever  the  opposing  force  is  removed.  The 
extent  to  which  the  divided  extremities  of  arteries  retract  is  a 
measure  of  this  tension,  not  of  their  elasticity. 

The  PuIm. 

The  jetting  movement  of  the  blood,  due  to  the  intermittent 
action  of  the  heart,  which  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  converts 
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into  an  unifonn  motion^  in  the  arterioles  (smallest  arteries)  and 
capiUariee,  is  the  cause  of  the  puUe,  As  the  blood  is  not  able  to 
pass  through  the  arteries  so  quickly  as  it  is  forced  into  them  bj 
the  Tentride,  on  account  of  the  resistance  it  experiences  in  the 
small  arteries  and  capillaries,  a  part  of  the  force  with  which  the 
heart  impels  the  blood  is  exercised  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
which  it  distends — ^thus  producing  the  arterial  tension  or  blood- 
pressure,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to  (p.  184).  The  maximum 
of  that  tension,  which  follows  each  beat  of  the  heart,  is  called 
the  pulse.  The  distension  of  each  artery  increases  both  its  length 
and  its  diameter.  In  their  elongation,  the  arteries  change  their 
femiy  the  straight  ones  becoming  slightly  curved,  or  having  such 
a  tendency,  and  those  already  curved  becoming  more  so  ;*  but 
they  recover  their  previous  form  as  well  as  their  diameter  when 
the  Tentricular  contraction  ceases,  and  their  elastic  walls  recoil. 
The  increase  of  their  curves  which  accompanies  the  distension  of 
arteries,  and  the  succeeding  recoil,  may  be  well  seen  in  the  pro- 
minent temporal  artery  of  an  old  person.  The  elongation  of  the 
artery  is  in  such  a  case  quite  manifest.  The  mind  cannot  dis- 
tingoish  the  sensation  produced  by  the  dilatation  from  that 
prodnoed  by  the  elongation  and  curving ;  that  which  it  perceives 
most  plainly,  however,  is  the  dilatation,  or  return,  more  or  less, 
to  the  cylindrical  form,  of  the  artery  which  has  been  partially 
flattened  by  the  finger. 

The  pulse— due  to  any  given  beat  of  the  heart — ^is  not  per- 
ceptible at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  body. 
Tims, — it  can  be  felt  in  the  carotid  a  very  short  time  before  it  is 
perceptible  in  the  radial  artery,  and  in  this  vessel  again  before 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  The  delay  in  the  beat  is  in  pro- 
pofrtion  to  the  distance  of  the  artery  from  the  heart,  but  the 
difierence  in  time  between  the  beat  of  any  two  arteries  never 
ezoeeds  probably  ^  to  ^  of  a  second. 


*  There  ia,  peiluipci,  an  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  aorta,  of  which 
tiie  curve  is  hf  aome  supposed  to  be  diminished  when  it  is  elongated  ;  but  if 
tills  be  80^  it  ii  because  only  one  end  of  the  arch  is  immoreable  ;  the  other 
end,  with  the  heart,  may  move  forward  slightly  when  the  ventricles  contract. 

V  2 
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It  was  formerlj  sappoeed  that  the  pulse  was  caused,  not  by  the  diiect 
action  of  the  yentricle,  bat  by  the  propagation  of  a  ware  in  conseqnence  of 
the  elastic  recoil  of  the  large  arteries,  after  their  distension ;  and  sncceasiTe 
acts  of  dilatation  and  recoil,  extending  along  the  arteries  in  the  direction  of 
the  circnlation,  were  supposed  to  account  for  the  later  appearance  of  the 
pulse  in  the  yessels  most  distant  from  the  heart.  The  fact,  howeyer,  that  the 
pulse  is  perceptible  in  every  part  of  the  arterial  system  prerious  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  that  is,  prcTions  to  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  Talves,  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory.  For,  if  the  pulse 
were  the  effect  of  a  wave  propagated  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  BucoessiTe  portions  of  the  arterial  tube,  it  ought,  in  all  the 
arteries  except  those  nearest  to  the  heart,  to  follow  or  coincide  with,  but 
could  never  precede,  the  second  sound  of  the  heart ;  for  the  first  effect  of 
the  elastic  recoil  of  the  arteries  first  dilated  is  the  closure  of  the  aortic 
yalves ;  and  their  closure  produces  the  second  sound. 

The  theory  which  seems  to  reconcile  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  especially 
those  two  which  appear  most  opposed,  namely,  that  the  pi^  always  pre- 
cedes the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  and  yet  is  later  in  the  arteries  far  from 
the  heart  than  in  those  near  it,  may  be  thus  stated  : — It  supposes  that  the 
blood  which  is  impelled  onwards  by  the  left  ventricle  does  not  so  impart  its 
pressure  to  that  which  the  arteries  already  contain,  as  to  dilate  the  whole 
arterial  system  at  once ;  but  that  it  enters  the  arteries,  it  displaces  and 
propels  that  which  they  before  contained,  and  fiows  on  with  what  may  be 
called  a  head'wavef  like  that  which  is  formed  when  a  rapid  stieam  of  water 
overtakes  another  moving  more  slowly.  The  slower  stream  offers  resistance 
to  the  more  rapid  one,  till  their  velocities  are  equalized :  and,  because  of 
such  resistance,  some  of  the  force  of  the  more  rapid  stream  of  blood  just 
expelled  from  the  ventricle,  is  diverted  laterally,  and  with  the  rising  of  the 
wave  the  arteries  nearest  the  heart  are  dilated  and  elongated.  They  do  not 
at  once  recoil,  but  continue  to  be  distended  so  long  as  blood  is  entering  them 
from  the  ventricle.  The  wave  at  the  head  of  the  more  rapid  stream  of  blood 
runs  on,  propelled  and  maintained  in  its  velocity  by  the  continuous  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle :  and  it  thus  dilates  in  succession  every  portion  of 
the  arterial  system,  and  produces  the  pulse  in  all.  At  length,  the  whole 
arterial  system  (wherein  a  pulse  can  be  felt)  is  dilated ;  and  at  this  time 
when  the  wave  we  have  supposed  has  reached  all  the  smaller  arteries,  the 
entire  system  may  be  said  to  be  simultaneously  dilated ;  then  it  begins  to 
contract,  and  the  contractions  of  its  several  parts  ensue  in  the  same  suc- 
cession as  the  dilatations,  commencing  at  the  heart.  The  contraction  of  the 
first  portion  produces  the  closure  of  the  valves  and  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart ;  and  both  it  and  the  progressive  contractions  of  all  the  more  distant 
parts  maintain,  as  already  said,  that  pressure  on  the  blood  during  the 
inaction  of  the  ventricle,  by  which  the  stream  of  the  arterial  blood  is  sus- 
tained between  the  jets,  and  is  finally  equalized  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
capillaries. 

It  may  seem  an  objection  to  this  theory,  that  it  would  probably  require  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  to  dilate  all  the  arteries  that  can  be  discharged  by 
the  ventricle  at  each  contraction.  But  the  quantity  necessary  for  such 
a  purpose  is  less  than  might  be  supposed.  Injections  of  the  arteries  prove 
that,  including  all  down  to  those  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  line  in 
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th^  do  not  contain  on  an  aTerage  more  than  one  and  a  half  pints  of  fluid, 
even  when  distended.  There  can  be  no  donbt,  therefore,  that  the  three  or 
four  oonoes  which  the  rentricle  discharges  at  each  contraction,  being  added 
to  that  which  already  fills  the  arteries,  is  snfflcient  to  distend  them  all. 

A  distinction  most  be  carefally  made  between  the  passage  of  the  iravt 
along  the  arteries^  and  the  Telocity  of  the  stream  (p.  207)  of  blood.  Both 
ware  and  cnrrent  are  present ;  but  the  rates  at  which  they  travel  are  Tery 
different ;  thatof  the  ware,  28*6  feet  per  second  (B.  H.  Weber),  being  twenty 
or  thirty  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  current. 

The  Sphygmograph. 
A  great  deal  of  light  has  been  tlirown  on  what  may  be  ealled 
the  form  of  the  pulse  by  the  sphygmograph  (figs.  96  and  97)^ 

Fig.  96* 


The  principle  on  which  the  sphygmograph  acts  is  vexy  simple  (sea 
iSg.  96).     The  small  button  replaces  the  finger  in  the  act  of 

Fig.  97.* 


piilBatt( 


*  Fig.  96.    Diagram  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  Sphygmograph. 
t  Fi^  97.    The  Sphygmograph  applied  to  the  arm. 
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down  moyement  of  the  button  is  communicated  to  the  lever,  to 
the  hinder  end  of  which  is  attached  a  slight  spring,  which 
allows  the  lever  to  move  up,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  just 
strong  enough  to  resist  its  making  any  sudden  jerk,  and  in  the 
interval  of  the  beats  also  to  assist  in  bringing  it  back  to  its 
original  position.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  instrument  is 
bouiid  on  the  wrist  (fig.  97). 

It  is  evident  that  the  beating  of  the  pulse  with  the  reaction  of 
the  spring  will  cause  an  up-and-down  movement  of  the  lever, 
and  if  the  extremity  of  the  latter  be  inked,  it  will  write  tl^  effect 
on  the  card,  which  is  made  to  move  by  clockwork  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow.  Thus  a  tracing  of  the  pulse  is  obtained,  and  in 
this  way  much  more  delicate  effects  can  be  seen,  than  can  be  felt 
on  the  application  of  the  finger. 

Fig.  98  represents  a  healthy  pulse-tracing  of  the  radial  artexy, 
but  somewhat  deficient  in  tone.     On  examination,  we  see  fliat 

Fig,  98.* 


the  up-stroke  which  represents  the  beat  of  the  pulse  is  a  nearlj 
vertical  line,  while  the  down-stroke  is  vexy  slanting,  and  inter- 
rupted by  a  slight  re-ascent.  The  more  vigorous  the  pulse,  if  it 
be  healthy,  the  less  is  this  re-ascent,  and  vice  versa.     Fig.  99 

Fig.  99.+ 


represents  the  tracing  of  a  healthy  pulse  in  which  the  tone  of 
the  vessel  is  better  than  in  the  last  instance,  and  the  down- 
stroke  is  therefore  less  interrupted. 

In  the  large  arteries,  when  at  least  there  is  much  loss  of 
tone,  the  up-stroke  is  double,    the   almost  instantaneous  pro- 

*  Fig.  98.     Pulse'tncing  of  radial  artery,  somewhat  deficient  in  tone, 
f  Fig.  99.    Firm  and  long  puljBe  of  vigorous  health. 
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pagahon  of  the  force  of  contractioiL  of  the  left  ventride  along 
-dxB  ooluziin  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  or  the  perctusion-impuhe 

Fig.  loo.* 


as  it  is  termed  by  Dr.  fiurdon-Sanderson,  being  sufBciently 
atzong  to  jerk  up  the  lever  for  an  instant,  while  the  wave  of 
Uood,  rather  more  slowly  propagated  from  the  ventricle, 
catches  it,  so  to  speak,  as  it  begins  to  fall,  and  again  slightly 
raises  it. 

In  the  radial  artery  tracings,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
the  up-stroke  is  single.  In  this  case  the  percussion-impulse  is 
not  sufificiently  strong  to  jerk  up  the  lever  and  produce  an  effect 
distiact  from  that  of  the  systolic  wave  which  immediately  follows 
it,  and  which  continues  and  completes  the  distension.  In  cases 
4ji  feeble  arterial  tension,  however,  the  percussion-impulse  may 
be  traced  by  the  sphygmograph,  not  only  in  the  carotid  pulse, 
1>iit  to  a  less  extent  in  the  radial  also  (fig.  lOO). 

In  looking  now  at  the  down-stroke  (fig.  98)  in  the  tracings, 
we  see  that  in  the  case  of  an  arteiy  with  deficient  tone,  it  is 
intermpted  by  a  well-marked  notch,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
deeoent  is  interrupted  by  a  slight  uprising.  There  are  indica- 
tions also  of  slighter  irregularities  or  vibrations  during  the  fall 
of  the  lever ;  while  these  alone  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pulse  of 
health,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  walls  of  the  arteiy  are  of 
good  tone  (fig.  99).  In  some  cases  of  disease  the  re-ascent  is  so 
considerable  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  finger,  and  this  double 
beat  has  received  the  technical  name  of  "  dicrotous  "  pulse.  As 
a  diseased  condition  this  has  long  been  recognised,  but  it  is  only 
sinoe  the  invention  of  the  sphygmograph  that  it  has  been  found 
to  belong  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  normal  pulse  also. 

Various  theories  have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  dicrotism 


*  Tig.  loa    Plilse-traciog  of  ndial  arteiy,  with  doable  apex. 
The  above  tracings  are  taken  from  Dr.  SandeiBon's  work,  '*  On  the  Sphyg- 
in^grBph." 
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of  the  piilse.  By  some,  it  is  sapposed  to  le  due  to  the  aortio 
valves,  the  sadden  closure  of  wUdi  stops  the  incipient  i^ui^ta- 
tion  of  blood  into  the  TOntricle,  and  caoBea  a  momentaiy  rebonud 
throughout  the  arterial  system;  vhile  Dr.  Bnrdon- Sanderson 
considers  it  to  be  caused  by  a  rebound  from  the  periphery  rather 
than  from  the  oentrol  port  of  the  oiToulating  apparatos. 


Pretture  of  the  blood  in  the  AfUriet,  or  Arterial  Tmnon. 
From  what  has  been  previously  said,  it  will  have  beocnne 
evident  that  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  always  the  subject  of  a- 
certain  amount  of  preesuie,  both  during  the 
■F'a-  «"■  action  of  the  ventride  and  in  the  intervals. 

In  the  former  case  this  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  force  exerciaed  by  the  contracting- 
ventricle,  and,  in  the  latt«r,  by  the  force 
Tith  which  the  walla  of  the  arteries  rectal 
after  distension;  another  necessaiy  condi- 
tion being  the  comparative  difficulty  with 
which  the  blood  escapes  into  the  veins 
through  the  arterioles  and  capillaries 
(p.  179)- 

Hie  iiutnunent  employed  for  the  pnrpcw  of 
ganging  the  unoant  <A  the  blood-premire  or  uterial 
teoajon  ia  a  mercnrial  manometci  (Eg.  toi),  (J 
which  the  short  horitontal  limb  (i)  is  connected, 
bj  meaDB  of  an  elastic  tube  and  caaala,  with  Uie 
interior  of  an  artery ;  a  solntion  of  lodinm  or 
potandam  carbonate  being  previoosly  introdiiced 
into  this  part  of  the  apparatna  to  prevent  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  blood-preasnre  is  thus  com- 
municated to  the  upper  part  of  the  meicorial  colnnm 
(a)  \  and  tbe  depth  to  which  the  latter  nnka,  added 
to  the  height  to  which  it  litei  in  the  other  (3),  will 
give  tbe  height  of  the  mercoiial  colamn  whidi  the 
blood-piesenre  bAlances;  Uie  weight  of  the  soda 
■olntion  being  robtiBcted. 
n  of  the  arterial  tension  at  any  giTen  moment,  no  further 
apparatus  than  this, which  ib  called  Poiaenille's  hiematlyiiammutrr,  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  (or  noting  the  variationt  of  preasure  in  the  arterial  lyitem,  as 
well  as  its  absolute  amount,  the  instrument  is  usoally  combined  With  a 
r^ittering  apparatos  and  in  this  form  is  called  a  iymoffraph. 


For  the  ef 
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The  kymograph,  invented  by  Lndwig,  U  compoMd  of  s  hnmadrnune- 
meter,  the  open  mewtirial  colninn  at  which  mpporta  ft  OMtdng  piitan  uid 


il  rod,  with  ahort  hoiiwnW  pea  (flg.  ita).    The  pen  is  adjnsted  i: 
*  with  a  Iheet  of  p»per,  which  ia  caoMd  to  more  at  en  mulDrm  lat 
lig.  103.  t 


bj  clockwork ;  and  thiu  the  ap-and-down  moTemenU  of  the   mcrcnnal 
column,  which  are  commnnicMed  to  the  rod  and  pen,  are  marked  or 

'  Fig.  102.  Diagram  of  Mercurial  KTinograph.  a.  Floating  rod  and  pen. 
The  arrow  s»  placed  on  the  lerolnng  piper  cylindor,  on  which  are  uwcribcd 
tbe  morenenti  of  the  pen  in  contact  with  it.  b,  tnba,  which  conimQnicate» 
with  a  hottle  containing  an  alkaline  aolntion.  t,  elaatio  tnbe  and  caunlt,  tho 
Utter  being  intended  for  iniertian  in  an  artery. 

t  Fig.  103.  Normal  tiBciiig  of  arterial  pruRira  obtained  with  the  Ktarcnrial 
kymograpk  in  the  tabfait    (Bnrdon-Sanderscn). 
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regittertd  on  the  moring  paper,  ai  in  the  regiitering  appantiu  of  tlw 
splijgnu^Tapb,  and  mianle  Tariationa  are  graphically  recorded  (Gg.  103). 
For  BCuae  purpoBes  the  tpring-kymoyraph  at  Profoseor  Fick  (fig.  104)  is  pre- 
Fig.  104.' 


inteiioi  of  an  orteiy,  bj  means  uf  an  elastic  tube  and  ctmnU,  u  In  the  tut  caae 
(fig.  102,  C.y    In  response  to  the  piessnie  tranamitted  to  its  interior,  the 

*  Fig.  104.  Fick'a  Spring  Eymograph.  a.  Hollow  C-apring,  fixed  at  ona 
«nd,  6,  to  a  piece  of  board,  l,  which  is  connected  by  an  npright,  a,  to  the 
wooden  lapport,  i.  The  other  end  a,  is  tndj  tnoreable,  and  ita  movementa 
are  commonicated  b;  the  rod,  c,  to  the  lever,  a  e,  and  thns  to  the  writing 
needle,  o.  The  C-spring  is  filled  with  alcohol,  and  its  interior  commnnicatea 
with  the  artery  through  the  tube  k,  which  is  filled  with  a  (oda-Bolotion,  and 
to  which  is  attached  an  elastic  tube  and  cauula. 

t  Fig.  105.  Narmal  arterial  tiaciDg  obtained  with  Fick's  kymograph  in  tha 
4og.     (Burdon-Sanderaon). 
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epring  tends  to  stnughten  itself,  and  the  movement  thus  produced  is  commu- 
nicated bj  means  of  a  lever  to  a  writing-needle,  and  registering  apparatus. 

Fig.  105  exhibits  an  ordinary  arterial  pulse-tracing,  as  obtained  by  the 
spring-kymograph. 

PoiseiiiQle  calculated,  from  the  mean  result  of  several  obserrations  on 
horses  and  dogs,  that  the  blood-pressure  in  any  large  artery  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  mercurial  column  of  rather  more  than  six  inches  in  height ; 
and  that  to  measure  the  absolute  amount  of  this  pressure  in  any  artery,  it  is 
necessary  merely  to  multiply  the  area  of  its  transverse  section  by  the  height 
of  the  column  of  mercury  which  is  already  known  to  be  supported  by  the 
blood-pressure  in  any  part  of  the  arterial  system.  The  weight  of  a  column 
of  mercury  thus  found  will  represent  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Calculated 
in  this  way,  he  supposed  that  the  blood-pressure  in  the  human  aorta  is  equal 
to  4  lb.  4  OK.  avoirdupois ;  that  in  the  aorta  of  the  horse  being  1 1  lb.  9  oz. ; 
and  that  in  the  radial  artery  at  the  human  wrists  only  4  drs.  Supposing 
^le  muscular  power  of  the  right  ventricle  to  be  only  one-half  that  of  the 
left,  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  will  be  only  2  lb.  2oas. 
avoirdupois. 

The  amounts  above  stated  represent  the  arterial  tension  at  the  time  of  the 
Tentricnlar  contraction. 

Many  ciicumstances  cause  considerable  variations  in  the 
amount  of  the  blood-pressure.     The  following  are  the  chief: — 

1.  The  alternating  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart;  the 
arterial  tension  increasing  during  systole  and  diminishing  during 
diastole.  The  greater  the  frequency,  moreover,  of  the  heart's 
contractianB,  the  greater  is  the  blood-pressure,  eateris  paribus; 
although  this  effect  is  not  constant,  as  it  may  be  compensated  for 
by  the  delivery  into  the  arteries  at  each  beat  of  a  comparatively 
amall  quantity  of  blood.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  blood 
•expelled  from  the  heart  at  each  contraction  the  greater  is  the 
blood-pressure. 

2.  The  respiratoiy  movements.  Arterial  tension  is  increased 
during  inspiration,  and  falls  during  expiration.  (Burdon-Sander- 
aon.) 

3.  Variations  in  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  smaller 
arteries  modify  the  blood-pressure  by  favouring  or  impeding  the 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  arterial  system  which  follows 
eveiy  contraction  of  the  heart  (p.  179);  ^^^  contraction  of  the 
arterial  waUs  increasing  the  blood-pressure,  while  their  relaxa- 
tion lowers  it. 

4.  The  greater  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  the  greater,  eateiis 
parilnu,  is  the  blood-pressure. 
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Acting  indirectly,  that  iB,  by  influencing  one  or  more  of  the 
above  mentioned  conditions  which  act  directly,  the  nervous 
system  powerfully  affects  in  various  ways  the  blood-pressure. 
(See  Sections  on  the  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Heart 
and  Bloodvessels.) 

A  due  amount  of  blood-pressure  is,  in  the  higher  animals,  one 
of  the  conditions  of  life ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  blood  is  supplied  to  the  various  organs  and 
tissues  with  constancy  and  force  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  functions.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  effect  of  its  absence 
on  the  higher  organs  of  the  nervous  system ;  lessening  of  the 
blood-pressure  below  a  certain  amount  being  invariably  accom- 
panied by  a  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  their  functions. 
Thus,  iyncope  or  fainting  is  caused  by  diminished  blood-pressure 
in  the  cerebral  arteries,  depending  either  upon  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  or  upon  some  other  cause  which  diminishes  the 
arterial  tension,  as  hsamorrhage  or  the  like. 

InftusHce  of  ths  Nervous  System  on  the  Arterin. 

The  arteries  of  all  parts  of  the  body  are  supplied  with  nerve* 
fibres  by  the  sympathetic  system.  Thus,  the  blood-vessek  of 
the  head  and  neck  receive  fibres  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  those  of  the  thorax  from  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
prsBvertebral  ganglia,  and  so  forth ;  the  fibres,  however,  being 
firequently  bound  up  in  cerebro-spinal  nerve  bundles,  and  distri- 
buted as  ofiGsets  from  them. 

The  tone  of  the  arteries,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arterial  coats  (p.  176}, 
which  is  ever  varpng,  depends  entirely  on  the  influence  which  is 
exercised  through  these  vaeomotor  branches  of  the  sympathetic. 
If  one  of  them  be  stimulated — as,  for  example,  by  applying  an. 
electric  current,  the  arteries  to  which  its  branches  are  distributed 
contract,  and  diminish  the  stream  of  blood  which  is  flowing 
through  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nerve  be  divided,  the 
arteries  are  paralysed,  that  is,  they  lose  their  muscular  tone 
altogether,  and  become  dilated.    (Brown-Sequard.) 

The  most  usual  experiment  in  illustration  of  these  facts  is  pezformed  by 
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erposing  in  a  rabbit  the  cerrical  sympathetic  and  dividing  it.  The  blood- 
Teasels  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  thus  paraljsed,  and 
unable  to  contract  on  the  stream  of  blood  in  their  interior,  become  dihited. 
The  effect  is  best  seen  in  the  ear,  the  blood-vesseU  of  which  become  mani- 
festly larger  than  those  of  the  opposite  side ;  while  the  part  becomes  both 
redder  and  warmer  from  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which  circulates  in 
it.  On  galyanizing  the  distal  cut  end  of  the  nerve,  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  blood  Tessels  are  caused  to  contract  again;  and  while  the  stimuluii 
lasts,  the  ear  and  other  parts  become  paler,  colder,  and  less  sensitive  than 
natoraL 

A  familiar  example  of  similar  physiological  conditions,  arising  from  a 
different  cause,  is  the  act  of  blushing  which  is  produced  by  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  blood-vessels,  and  consequently  enlarged  stream  of  blood. 

Experiments  by  Ludwig  and  others  show  that  the  yasomotor 
nerves  oome  primarily  from  grey  matter  (vasomotor  centre)  in 
the  interior  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  calamtis 
scriptoriuM  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Thenoe  the  vasomotor 
fibres  pass  down  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  issuing 
with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  traverse  the  various 
ganglia  on  the  prsd-vertebral  cord  of  the  sympathetic,  and, 
aooompanied  by  branches  from  these  ganglia,  pass  to  their 
destination.  By  the  vasomotor  nerve-centre  in  the  medulla, 
which  is  always  in  action,  more  or  less,  the  tone  of  all  the  blood- 
vessels is  regulate^;  but  secondary  or  subordinate  centres 
probably  exist  in  the  g^glia  of  various  regions  of  the  body, 
and  through  these,  directly,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  vaso- 
motor changes  are  also  effected. 

The  nerve-impulses  which  issue  from  the  vasomotor  nerve- 
CCTitres  are  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  reflex  action,  and 
may  lead  to  either  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Thus, — on  stimulating  the  sensoiy  nerve  of  a  part,  the  stimulus, 
if  sufficiently  strong,  leads  to  contraction  of  all  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  body,  except  those  which  are  situate  in  the  region  to 
which  the  sensoiy  nerve  in  question  is  distributed;  and  here  the 
blood-vesselB  become  dilated.  In  the  former  case  (contraction) 
iiie  action  is  called  exeUo'tnotoTf  and  in  the  latter  inhibitory.  A 
familiar  example  of  such  inhibitoiy' action  is  afforded  by  the 
redness  of  the  skin,  which  follows  scratching  or  other  slight 
injury. 

Cyon  and  Ludwig  discovered  that  a  remarkable  power  is 
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exercised  on  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  by  a  small  nerve 
which  arises,  in  the  rabbit,  £roin  the  superior  laryngeal  branch, 
or  from  this  and  the  tnink  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  after 
oommnnicating  with  filaments  of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion 
proceeds  to  the  heart.  If  this  nerve  be  divided,  and  its  upper 
extremity  feebly  galvanised,  an  inhibitoiy  influence  is  conveyed  to 
the  vasomotor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  as  to  cause, 
by  reflex  action,  dilatation  of  the  principal  blood-vessels,  with 
diminution  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  From 
the  remarkable  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  thus  produced, 
this  branch  of  the  vagus  is  called  the  depressor  nerve ;  and  it  is 
presumed  to  be  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  vasomotor  centre 
indications  of  such  conditions  of  the  heart  as  require  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  tension  in  the  blood-vessels ;  as,  for  example,  when 
the  heart  cannot,  with  sufficient  ease,  propel  blood  into  the 
already  too  fuU  or  too  tense  arteries. 

The  inflaence  of  yasomotor  changes  in  one  port  or  region  in  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  is  most  notably  shown  by  experiments  on  the 
fonction  of  the  splanchnic  nerves.  These  nerves  contain  the  greater  port  of 
the  vasomotor  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and^  as  the 
blood  supply  of  the  latter  is  normally  very  large,  variations  in  its  quantity  will 
lajgely  affect  the  blood  pressure  of  all  parts.  On  stimulating  the  splanchnica 
and  thus  causing  contraction  of  the  abdominal  vessels,  the  general  blood- 
pressure  rises  very  considerably.  On  dividing  these  nerves,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  abdominal  blood-vessels  dilate,  and  the  blood-pressure  falls; 
and  so  large  and  numerous  are  the  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera  that, 
when  fully  dilated  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  their  nerves,  they 
contain  a  great  part  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  and  as  a  consequence  other 
parts  are  drained  of  their  due  proportion.  The  effect  of  such  a  condition  of 
the  abdominal  system  of  blood-vessels  on  other  parts  has,  indeed,  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  large  internal  haemorrhage ;  and  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced in  a  living  animal  by  division  of  the  splanchnics,  prove  the  justice  of 
the  comparison. 

THE    CAFILLABIES. 

In  all  organic  textures,  exept  some  parts  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  uterine  placenta,  and  of  the 
spleen,  the  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  minute  branches 
of  the  arteries  to  the  minute  veins  is  eflected  through  a  network 
of  microscopic  vessels,  called  capillaries.  These  may  be  seen  in 
all  minutely  injected  preparations ;  and  during  life,  by  the  aid 
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of  the  miooeoope,  in  any  toanaparent  raacnlar  parts, — such  aa 
the  ireb  of  the  frog's  foot,  the  tail  or  external  branohiee  of  the 
tadpole,  or  the  wing  of  the  bat. 

The  branches  of  the  minuta  arteries  form  repeated  anaatomofles 
iri&  each  other  and  give  off  the  capillaries  which,  by  their  anas- 
tomooes,  compose  a  oontinnouB  and  uni- 
fbnn  networic,  from  which  the  Tenons 
radidee,  on  tho  other  hand,  take  their  rise 
(fig.  106).  The  reticulated  Teeselaconnect- 
ingthe  arteries  and  veins  are  called  capil- 
lary,  on  account  of  their  minnte  size ; 
and  ttUermediaU  veseels,  on  aooount  of 
tlieir  position.  The  point  at  which  the 
arteries  terminate  and  tlie  minnte  veins 
Gommenoe,  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  fbr 
the  transition  is  gradual ;  bnt  the  capil- 
lary network  has,  nevertheless,  this  pe- 
culiarity, that  Hie  small  vessels  which 
compose  it  winintaiTi  the  same  diameter 
thronghoat ;  they  do  not  ilimim'aTi  in 
diameter  in  one  directiou,  like  arteries 
and  veins ;  and  the  meshea  of  the  net- 
work that  they  compose  are  more  nni-  " 
fiwm  in  shape  and  size  than  those  formed  by  the  anastomoses  of 
the  minute- arteries  and  veins. 

The  structure  of  the  capillaries  is  much  more  simple  than 
that  of  the  arteries  or  veins.  Their  walls  are  composed  of  a 
aing^  layer  of  elongated  or  radiate,  flattened  and  nucleated 
cells,  so  joined  and  dovetfdled  together  as  to  form  a  continuous 
transpaient  membrane  (fig.  107).  Ontside  these  cells,  in  the 
larger  capillaries,  there  is  a  stmctuieless,  or  veiy  finely 
fibtilUted  membrane,  on  the  inner  surface  of  which  ihey  are 
laid  down. 


•  Fig.  106.  Blood-vesMla  of  an  intestinal  tjUiib,  representing  the  anange- 
meat  of  opilkries  between  tie  ultinuite  Tenons  and  arterial  brancbea ;  a,  a. 
the  arteries ;  b,  the  vein. 
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In  some  cases  this  membrane  is  nucleated,  and  may  then  be 
regarded  as  a  miniature  representatiTe  of  the  tuniea  adveHtUia 
of  arteries. 

Fig,  io7.» 


Here  and  there  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the  delicate 
endothelial  cells  which  compose  the  capillary  wall,  9tomata  may 
be  seen  resembling  those  in  serous  membranes  (p.  63).  The 
endothelial  cells  are  often  continuous  at  various  points  with 
processes  of  adjacent  conneotive  tissue  corpuscles.  (An  explana- 
tion of  this  latter  appearance  will  be  found  in  the  Chapter  on 
Developmeni) 

Capillaries  are  surrounded  by  a  delicate  nerve-plfixiis  re- 
sembling, in  miniature,  that  of  the  larger  Uood-vessek. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillary  vessels  varies  somewhat  in  the 


*  Fig.  107.  Magnified  riew  of  capillary  Teasda  from  the  bladder  of  the  cat 
— A,  V,  an  artery  and  a  vein ;  t,  transitional  yeaael  between  them  and  e,  «• 
the  capillariea.  The  mnacnlar  coat  of  the  larger  yeaeela  is  left  oat  in  the 
figure  to  allow  the  eptheliam  to  be  seen :  at  c',  a  radiate  epithelium  scale  with 
four  pointed  proceasea^  ronning  out  upon  the  four  adjoining  capillaries  (after 
Chrzenazczeweaky,  Virch.  Arch.  1866). 
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difiEcmnt  textures  of  the  body,  the  most  common  size  being  about 
y^^th  of  an  inch.  Among  the  smallest  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines;  among  the  la^^,  those  of  the  stdn,  and 
especdallj  those  of  the  medulla  of  bones. 

The  size  of  capillaries  varies  also  in  different  animals  in 
rdatioa  to  the  size  of  their  blood-corpuscles :  thus,  in  the  Proteus, 
the  c^illoiy  drculation  can  jnst  be  disoemed  with  the  nahed  eye. 

The  form  of  the  capilUiy  network  presents  considerable  variety 
in  the  different  textures  of  the  body:  the  varieties  consisting 
principaUy  of  modifications  of  two  chief  kinds  of  mesh,  the 
Toonded  and  the  elongated.  That  kind  in  which  the  meshes 
or  interspaces  have  a  roundish  form  is  the  most  common,  and 
prevailB  in  those  parts  in  which  the  capillary  netw<^k  is  most 
dense,  such  as  the  lungs  (fig.  108),  most  glands,  and  muoons 


Fig.  108.' 


Fig.  log.t 


-membranes,  and  the  cutis.  The  meshes  of  this  kind  of  network 
are  not  quite  circular,  but  more  or  less  angular,  sometimes 
presenting  a  nearly  r^inlar  quadrangular  or  polygonal  fiirm, 

*  Fig.  108.  NetworkofaipiUu7TSMeIa  of  theur-c«ll>of  the  hone's  lung, 
T''*-'  a,  a,  ctpilluiM  pnceeding  from  h,  b,  tanninil  bnachM  of  tliB 
pafaDOBHy  artary  {FTS7). 

t  tig.  log.  Injected  cspiUtrjVNMls  of  moscl^SMOi  with  alow  mignifyiiig 
power  (Sbup^). 
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but  beiiig  more  fxe^entlj  irregular.  The  capillaiy  network 
wiih  elongated  meshes  (fig.  109)  is  obseryed  in  parts  in  which 
the  vessels  are  arranged  among  bundles  of  fine  tubes  or  fibres, 
aa  in  muscles  and  nerves.  In  such  parts^  the  meshes  usually 
have  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  short  sides  of  which  may 
be  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  times  less  than  the  long  ones ;  the 
long  sides  always  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  fibre  or  tube^ 
by  which  it  is  placed.  The  appearance  of  both  the  rounded  and 
elongated  meshes  is  much  varied  according  as  the  vessek  com- 
posiog  them  have  a  straight  or  tortuous  form.  Sometimes  the 
capillaries  have  a  looped  arrangement,  a  single  capillary  project- 
ing from  the  common  network  into  some  prominent  ozgan,  and 
returning  after  forming  one  or  more  loops,  as  in  the  papilla  of 
the  tongue  and  skin. 

The  number  of  the  capillaries  and  the  size  of  the  meehei  in 
different  parts  determine  in  general  the  degree  of  vascularity  of 
those  parts.     The  parts  in  which  the  net-work  of  capillaries  is 
closest,  that  is,  in  which  the  meshes  or  interspaces  are  the 
smallest,  are  the  lungs  and  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye. 
In  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  the  interspaces  are  somewhat  wider, 
yet  veiy  small.     In  the  human  liver,  the  interspaces  are  of  the 
same  size,  or  even  smaller  than  the  capillaxy  vessels  themselves. 
In  the  human  lung  they  are  smaller  than  the  vessek ;  in  the 
human  kidney,  and  in  the  kidney  of  the  dog,  the  diameter  of  the 
injected  capillaries,  compared  with  that  of  the  interspaces,  is  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  four,  or  of  one  to  three.     The  braia 
receives  a  very  large  quantity  of  blood ;  but  the  capillaries  in. 
which  the  blood  is  distributed  through  its  substance  are  vexy 
minute,  and  less  numerous  than  in  some  other  parts.     Their 
diameter,  according  to  £.  H.  Weber,  compared  with  the  long 
diameter  of  the  meshes,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight 
or  ten ;  compared  with  the  transverse  diameter,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  four  or  six.     In  the  mucous  membranes — ^for  example, 
in  the  conjunctiva — and  in  the  cutis  vera,  the  capillaxy  vessels 
are  much  larger  than  in  the  brain,  and  the  interspaces  narrower, 
— namely,  not  more  than  three  or  four  times  wider  than  the 
vessels.     In  the  periosteum  the  meshes  are  much  larger.     In  the 
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external  coat  of  arteries,  the  vidth  of  the  meaheg  is  ten  times 
that  of  the  Tessels  (Henle). 

It  may  be  held  aa  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  actire  thg 
fboctions  of  an  organ  are,  the  more  vascular  it  is  ;  that  is,  the 
doser  is  its  capillary  netvork  and  the  lai^r  its  supply  of  blood. 
Hence  the  narrowness  of  the  interspaces  in  all  glandular  orgniir, 
in  maoous  membranes,  and  in  growing  parts ;  their  much 
greater  width  in  bones,  ligaments,  and  other  very  tough  acd 
comparatively  inactive  tissues;  and  the  complete  absence  of 
vessels  in  cartilage,  and  such  parts  as  those  in  which,  probably, 
very  little  organic  change  occurs  after  they  are  once  formed. 
But  the  general  rule  must  be  modified  by  the  consideration,  that 
some  o^ans,  aoch  as  the  brain,  though  they  have  small  and  not 
very  closely  arranged  capillaries,  may  receive  large  supplies  of 
Uood  by  reason  of  its  mtae  rapid  movement  When  an  organ 
faaa  loi^  arterial  trunks  and  a  comparatively  small  supply  of 
capillaries,  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  it  will  be  so  quick, 
that  it  may,  in  a  gi'-'en  time,  receive  as  much  fresh  blood  as  a  more 
Ttacnlar  part  with  smaller  trunks,  though  at  any  given  instant  the 
leas  vaflculor  part  will  have  in  it  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood. 

in  tkt  Capillary  Cireulation,  as 
seen  in  any  transparent  part  of  a 
living  adult  animal  by  means  of 
the  microsoope  (fig.  1 1 0),  the  blood 
flows  with  a  ooustont  equable 
motion;  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
moving  along,  mostly  in  single  file, 
utd  bending  in  various  ways  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the 
tortuooa  course  of  the  capillaiy,  but 
instantly  recovering  their  normal 
entline  on  reaching  a  wider  vessel.  In  very  young  animals,  the 
motion,  though  continuous,  is  accelerated  at  intervals  correspond- 
ing to  the  pulse  in  the  larger  arteries,  and  a  simUar  motion  of 
the  blood  is  also  seen  in  the  capillaries  of  adult  animals  when  ih«y 

*  Fig.  110.  Capilluiei  in  the  veb  of  the  frog's  foot  connecting  a  noUl 
Hterr  with  a  small  vein. 
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are  feeble :  if  their  ezhauBtion  is  so  great  that  the  power  of  the 
heart  is  still  more  diminished,  the  red  corpuscles  are  observed  to 
have  merely  the  periodic  motion,  and  to  remain  stationary  in  the 
intervals ;  while,  if  the  debility  of  the  animal  is  extreme,  they 
even  recede  somewhat  after  each  impulse,  apparently  because  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  tissues  around  them. 
These  observations  may  be  added  to  those  already  advanced 
(p.  168)  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  state  of  great  debility,  the 
action  of  the  heart  iB  sufficient  to  impel  the  blood  through  the 
capillary  vessels.  Moreover,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  having  placed 
the  pectoral  fin  of  an  eel  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  and  com- 
pressed it  by  the  weight  of  a  heavy  probe,  observed  that  the 
movement  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  became  obviously  pul- 
satory, the  pulsations  being  synchronous  with  the  contractions  of 
the  ventricle.  The  pulsatory  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capil- 
laries cannot  be  attributed  to  an  action  in  these  vessels ;  for, 
when  the  animal  Ib  tranquil,  they  present  not  the  slightest 
change  in  their  diameter. 

It  is  in  the  capillaries,  that  the  chief  resistance  is  ofiPered  fo 
the  progress  of  the  blood ;  for  in  them  the  Mction  of  the  blood 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  enormous  multiplication  of  the  8urfiEu» 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 

At  the  circumference  of  the  stream,  in  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  vessel,  and  adhering  to  them,  there  is  a  layer  of  liqiufr 
tanguinis  which  appears  to  be  motionless.  The  existence  of  this 
still  layttr,  as  it  is  termed,  is  inferred  both  from  the  general  feust 
that  such  an  one  exists  in  all  fine  tubes  traversed  by  fluid,  and 
from  what  can  be  seen  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  red  corpuscles  occupy  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  move  with  comparative  rapidity;  the  colourless  lymph- 
corpuscles  run  much  more  slowly  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel ; 
while  next  to  the  wall  there  is  often  a  transparent  space  in  which 
the  fluid  appears  to  be  at  rest;  for  if  any  of  the  corpuscles 
happen  to  be  forced  within  it,  they  move  more  slowly  than 
before,  rolling  lazily  along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  often 
adhering  to  its  wall.  Part  of  this  slow  movement  of  the  pale 
corpuscles  and  their  occasional  stoppage  may  be  due,  as  E.  H. 
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Weber  has  saggeetei,  to  their  having^  a  natural  tendency  to 
adiiere  to  the  'walls  of  the  veBsels.  Sometimea,  indeed,  when  the 
motion  of  the  blood  is  not  strong,  many  of  the  white  corpusclea 
<»llect  in  a  cspillary  Tessel,  and  for  a  time  entirely  prevent  the 
passa^  of  the  red  corpusclea. 

Diapedem  of  Blood- Corpiaclei. 
Uotil  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  occurrence  of  any  transadatian  from  the  interior  of  the 
capillaries  into  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  tissues  was  confined, 
in  the  abeence  of  injury,  strictly  to  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  corpuscles  could  not  escape  from  the 
drcolating  stream,  unless  the  wall  of  the  containing  blood-vesset 
were  ruptured.  It  is  true  that  an  English  phy8iolc^;ist.  Dr. 
Augustus  Waller,  affirmed  in  1846,  that  he  had  seen  blood- 
corpnecles,  both  red  and  white,  pass  bodily  through  the  wall  of 
the  capillaiy  Tcssel  in  which  they  were  contained  (thus  con- 
firming what  had  been  stated  a  short  time  pre- 
viously by  Dr.  Addircn) ;  and  that,  as  no  open- 
ing could  be  seen  be£»e  their  esoape,  so  none 
ooold  be  observed  afterwards — so  rapidly  was 
the  port  healed.  But  these  observations  did  not 
attract  much  notice  until  the  phesomenaof  esoape 
oi  the  Uood-Gorpusdes  from  the  capillaries  and 
minute  veins,  apart  from  mechanical  injury,  were 
re-discovered  by  Frofbesor  Cohnhelm  in  1 867. 

rioteaaor  Cohnheim'H  ezperimeat  demoostrattng  the 
pMBBKc  of  the-corpoiclee  tbronfh  the  wall  of  the  blood- 
Tenel,  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  A  frog 
ia  curwiied,  that  u  to  bsj,  parslTiis  la  prodnced  bj 
in  jectiiig  under  the  skin  a  minat«  quantit  j  ol  the  polBoa 
called  earon ;  and  the  abdomen  itariag  been  opened,  a 
portion  of  snail  intectine  U  dtawn  ont,  and  it«  trana- 
parent  meaenterj  Bpread  oat  imder  a  micTOicop&  After 
a  variable  time,  occupied  by  dilatation,  following  con- 
traction,  of  the  minnte  veweU,  and  accompanjing  qmckening  of  the  blood. 

*  Fig.  III.  A  latge  capillary  &om  the  tn^t  mesentery  sight  bonn  afUr 
irritation  had  been  let  ap,  ahowing  emigration  of  IracocyteB.  a,  cells  in  the 
act  of  trarening  the  capillaiy  wall ;  b,  Mme  already  eiciped  (Frey). 
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stream,  there  ensnes  a  retaidation  of  the  current ;  and  blood-oorposcles,  both 
red  and  white,  begin  to  make  their  waj  through  the  capillaries  and  small 
veins. 

Hie  diapedesis  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Biirdon-Sanderson : — 

'*  Simultaneously  with  the  retardation,  the  leucocytes,  instead 
of  loitering  here  and  there  at  the  edge  of  the  axial  current,  beg^ 
to  crowd  in  numbers  against  the  vascular  wall,  as  was  long  a^ 
described  by  Dr.  Williams.  In  this  way  the  Tein  becomes  lined 
witli  a  continuous  pavement  of  these  bodies,  which  remain  almost 
motionless,  notwithstanding  that  the  axial  current  sweeps  by 
them  as  continuously  as  before,  though  with  abated  velocity. 
Now  is  the  moment  at  which  the  eye  must  be  fixed  on  the  outer 
contour  of  the  vessel,  j&om  which  (to  quote  Professor  Cohnheim's 
words)  here  and  there  minute,  colourless,  button-shaped  eleva- 
tions spring,  just  as  if  they  were  produced  by  budding  out  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  itself  The  buds  increase  gradually  and  slowly 
in  size,  until  each  assumes  the  form  of  a  hemispherical  projection, 
of  width  corresponding  to  that  of  a  leucocyte.  Eventually  the 
hemisphere  is  converted  into  a  pear-shaped  body,  the  small  end 
of  which  is  still  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  vein,  while  the 
round  part  projects  freely.  Gradually  the  little  mass  of  proto- 
plasm removes  itself  further  and  further  away,  and,  as  it  does  so, 
begins  to  shoot  out  delicate  prongs  of  transparent  protoplasm 
from  its  surface,  in  nowise  differing  in  their  aspect  from  the 
slender  thread  by  which  it  is  still  moored  to  the  vesseL  Finally 
the  thread  is  severed  and  the  process  is  complete." 

The  process  of  diapedem  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  occurs 
under  circumstances  of  impeded  venous  circulation,  and  conse- 
quently increased  blood-pressure,  resembles  closely  that  of  the 
leucocytes,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  squeezed  through  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  and  do  not,  like  the  colourless  corpuscles,  work 
their  way  through  by  active  amaeboid  movement. 

Various  explanations  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  have 
been  suggested.  Dr.  Norris  happily  compares  the  phenomenon 
to  the  passage  of  a  solid  through  a  soap-bubble  film,  which  closes 
up  afterwards  unbroken  ;  while  others  believe  that  minute  open- 
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ings  or  iiomata  between  contiguous  endothelial  oeUs  (p.  192), 
provide  the  means  of  escape  for  the  blood  corpuscles.  But  the 
chief  share  in  the  process  is  to  be  found  probably  in  the  vital 
endowments  with  respect  to  mobility  and  contraction  of  the  parts 
oonoemed — ^both  of  the  corpuscles  (Bastiau)  and  the  capillary 
'waU.  (Strieker).  Dr.  Burdon*Sanderson  remarks,  "  the  capillary 
is  not  a  dead  conduit,  but  a  tube  of  living  protoplasm.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  membrane  may  open 
to  allow  the  escape  of  leucocytes,  and  close  again  after  they  have 
passed  out;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
contractile  substance  that  when  two  parts  of  the  same  mass  are 
separated,  and  again  brought  into  contact,  they  melt  together  as 
if  they  had  not  been  severed." 

Hitherto,  the  escape  of  the  corpuscles  from  the  interior  of  the 
blood-vesselB  into  the  surrounding  tissues  has  been  studied  chiefly 
in  connection  with  pathology.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at 
present^  to  what  degree  the  discovery  may  not  influence  all 
present  notions  regarding  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  even  in 
health. 

Hie  circulation  through  the  capillaries  must,  of  necessity,  be 
largely  influenced  by  that  which  occurs  in  the  vessels  on  either 
aide  of  them — in  the  arteries  or  the  veins;  their  intermediate 
poeition  causing  them  to  feel  at  once,  so  to  speak,  any  alteration 
in  the  size  or  rate  of  the  arterial  or  venous  blood-stream.  Thus, 
the  apparent  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  on  the  application  of 
certain  irritating  substances,  and  during  fear,  and  their  dilatation 
in  blushing,  may  be  referred  to  the  action  of  the  small  arteries, 
ratfaer  than  to  that  of  the  capillaries  themselves.  But  largely  as 
the  capiUaiies  are  influenced  by  these,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
the  parts  which  surround  and  support  them,  their  own  endow- 
ments mu3t  not  be  disregarded.  They  must  be  looked  upon, 
not  as  mere  passive  channels  for  the  passage  of  blood,  but  as 
possessing  endowments  of  their  own,  in  relation  to  the  circula- 
tion* The  capillary  wall  is,  according  to  Strieker,  actively  living 
and  contractile ;  and  there  ia  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  such,  it 
must  have  an  important  influence  in  connection  with  the  blood- 
current. 
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The  xesuItB  of  morbid  action,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of 
health,  strongly  support  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  force  in 
the  capillaries,  which  aids  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  after  the 
same  manner  that  nutritive  fluids  circulate  in  plants  and  lowly 
organised  animals,  which  have  no  central  propelling  organ  com- 
parable to  a  heart.  But  this  so-called  vUal  capiUary  force 
occupies,  in  the  higher  animals,  an  entirely  subordinate  position. 

THE    VEINS. 

In  structure  the  coats  of  veins  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
those  of  arteries.  Thus,  they  possess  an  outer,  middle,  and  inter- 
nal  coat.  The  outer  coat  is  constructed  of  areolar  tissue  like  thai 
of  thJb  arteries,  but  is  thicker.  In  some  veins  it  contains  muscu- 
lar flbre-ceUs,  which  are  arranged  longitudinally. 

The  middle  coat  is  considerably  thinner  than  that  of  the^ 
arteries';  and,  although  it  contains  circular  imstriped  muscular 
fibres  or  fibre-cells,  these  are  mingled  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  yellow  elastic  and  white  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  large  veins, 
near  the  heart,  namely  the  vena  cava  and  pulmonary  veins,  the 
middle  coat  is  replaced,  for  some  distance  from  the  heart,  by  eir-- 
cularly  arranged  striped  muscular  fibres,  continuous  with  those- 
of  the  auricles. 

The  internal  coat  of  veins  is  less  brittie  than  the  corresponding 
coat  of  an  artexy,  but  in  other  respects  resembles  it  closely. 

The  chief  influence  which  the  veins  have  in  the  circulation,  !» 
eflected  with  the  help  of  the  valves,  which  are  placed  in  aU  veins 
subject  to  local  pressure  from  the  muscles  between  or  near  which 
they  run.  The  general  construction  of  these  valves  is  similar  to- 
that  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonaxy  artery, 
already  described  (p.  145)  ;  but  their  firee  margins  are  turned  uk 
the  opposite  direction,  i.e.  towards  the  heart,  so  as  to  stop  any 
movement  of  blood  backward  in  the  veins.  They  are  commonly 
placed  in  pairs,  at  various  distances  in  different  veins,  but  almost 
uniformly  in  each  (fig.  1 12).  In  the  smaller  veins,  single  valve» 
are  often  met  with;  and  three  or  four  are  sometimes  placed 
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VALVES  OF  VEINS. 


togather,  or  sAr  one  another,  in  tlie  largest  Teins,  racli  as  the 
ntbdanan,  and  at  their  junction  ^ritli  the  jugular  Teina.  Ihe 
Talres  are  lenulunar;  the  un- 
attached edge  being  in  aome 
examples  concave,  in  others 
straight.  They  are  composed  o( 
inextensile  fibrous  tiaeue,  and 
are  covered  with  epithelium  like 
that  lining  the  veins.  During 
the  period  of  their  inaction,  vfaen 
the  venous  blood  is  flowing  in 
its  proper  direction,  the;  lie  b; 
the  aides  of  the  veins ;  bat  when 
in  action,  they  close  together 
like  the  valves  of  the  arteries,  and  offer  a  complete  barrier  to  ai^ 
backward  movement  of  the  blood  (figs.  ii3andil4).  Their  aitna- 
tion  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  fore-arm  is  readily  discovered 
hj  pressing  along  its  snriace,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
venous  current,  i.e.,  &om  the  elbow  towards  the  wrist ;  when 
little  awellinga  (fig.  1 1 2  c)  appear  in  the  position  of  each  pair  of 
valves.  These  swellings  at  once  disappear  when  the  pressure  is 
xdaxed. 

Valves  are  not  equally  numerous  in  all  veins,  and  in  many 
tiiey  are  absent  altogether.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
veins  of  the  extremities,  and  more  so  in  those  of  the  1^  than  the 
arm.  They  are  commonly  absent  in  veins  of  less  than  a  line  in 
diameter,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  there  are  few  or  none  in  those 
which  ore  not  subject  to  muscular  pressure.  Among  those  veins 
whiclt  have  no  valvea  may  be  mentioned  the  superior  and  inierior 
vena  cava,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic 
and  renal  veins,  and  the  pulmonary  veins ;  those  in  the  interior 
of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  column,  those  of  the  bones,  and  the 


'  Fij;.  III.  Dugruu  ihowing  vilres  of  Tsiiu.  A.  Part  of  svein  Uid 
open  and  (pnad  out,  with  two  pain  oT  tiItcb.  B.  Longitudinal  Notion  of  n 
vein,  ihowing  the  apposicion  of  the  •dgrs  of  tbe  valrei  in  their  clo««d  itate. 
C-  Fortion  of  a  diitcndad  t«d,  oxhiUting  a  twelling  in  the  ntnation  of  a  pair 
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trunk  and  branches  of  the  nmbilical  Tein  are  also  destitute  of 
▼alyea. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is  already  overcome 
when  the  blood  has  trayersed  the  capillaries;  and  the  force  of 
the  heart  which  is  not  yet  consumed,  is  sufficient  to  complete  ita 
passage  through  the  veins,  in  which  the  obstructions  to  its  move- 
ment are  very  slight.  For  the  formidable  obstacle  supposed  to 
be  presented  by  the  gravitation  of  the  blood,  has  no  real 
existence,  since  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  column  of  blood  in 
the  arteries,  will  be  always  sufficient  to  support  a  column  of 
venous  blood  of  the  same  height  as  itself:  the  two  columns 
mutually  balancing  each  other.  Indeed,  so  long  as  both  arteries 
and  veins  contain  continuous  columns  of  blood,  the  force  of 
gravitation,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  body,  can  have  no 
power  to  move  or  resist  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  blood  in 
any  direction.  The  lowest  blood-vessels  have,  of  course,  to 
bear  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure;  the  pressure  on  each 
part  being  directly  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  column 
of  blood  above  it :  hence  their  liability  to  distension.  But 
this  pressure  bears  equally  on  both  arteries  and  veins,  and 
cannot  either  move,  or  resist  the  motion  of,  the  fluid  they  con- 
tain, so  long  as  the  columns  of  fluid  are  of  equal  height  in  both, 
and  continuous. 

In  experiments  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  force  of 
the  left  ventricle  remains  to  propel  the  blood  in  the  veins, 
Valentin  foimd  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  dog,  as  estimated  by  the  hsdmadynamometer,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  -r^-  or  -^^  of  that  in  the  carotid  artery  of  the  same 
animal.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  Valentin 
could  scarcely  detect  the  existence  of  any  pressure,  nearly  the 
whole  force  received  from  the  heart  having  been,  apparently, 
consumed  during  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries. 
But  slight  as  this  remaining  force  might  be  (and  the  experiment 
in  which  it  was  estimated  would  reduce  the  force  of  the  heart 
below  its  natural  standard),  it  would  be  enough  to  complete  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  for,  as  already  stated,  the  spontaneous 
dilatation  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  though  it  may  not  be 
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forcible  enough  to  asaist  the  moyement  of  blood  into  them,  is 
adapted  to  offer  to  that  movement  no  obstacle. 

Very  effectual  assiBtance  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  is 
afforded  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  capable  of  pressing  on  such 
veins  as  have  valves. 

The  effect  of  muscular  pressure  on  such  veins  may  be  thus 
explained.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  any  part  of  a  vein,  and 
the  ciirrent  of  blood  in  it  is  obstructed,  the  portion  behind  the 
seat  of  pressure  becomes  swollen  and  distended  as  far  back  as  to 
the  next  pair  of  valves.  These,  acting  like  the  arterial  valves, 
and  being,  like  them,  inextensible  both  in  themselves  and  at 
their  margins  of  attachment,  do  not  follow  the  vein  in  its  disteu- 
«»ion,  but  are  drawn  out  towards  the  axis  of  the  canal.  Then,  if 
the  pressure  continues  on  the  vein,  the  compressed  blood,  tending 
to  move  equally  in  all  directions,  presses  the  valves  down  into 
contact  at  their  free  edges,  and  they  dose  the  vein  and  prevent 
regurgitation  of  the  blood.  Thus,  whatever  force  is  exercised  by 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the  veins,  is  distributed  partly  in 
pressing  the  blood  onwards  in  the  proper  course  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  partly  in  pressing  it  backwards  and  dosing  the  valves 
behind. 

The  circulation  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gains  by  such 
compression  of  the  veins,  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  anasto- 
moses by  which  tbey  commimicate,  one  with  another;  for  through 
these,  the  closing  up  of  the  venous  channd  by  the  backward 
pressure  is  prevented  from  being  any  serious  hindrance  to  the 
<:irculation,  since  the  blood,  of  which  the  onward  course  is 
arrested  by  the  dosed  valves,  can  at  once  pass  through  some 
4mastomosing  channel,  and  proceed  on  its  way  by  another  vein 
(figs.  113  and  1 1^ ).  Thus,  therefore,  the  effect  of  muscular  pres- 
sure upon  veins  which  have  valves,  is  turned  almost  entirely  to 
the  advantage  of  the  circulation;  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
onwards  is  all  advantageous,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  back- 
wards is  prevented  from  being  a  hindrance  by  the  dosure  of  the 
valves  and  the  anastomoses  of  the  veins. 

The  effects  of  such  muscular  pressure  are  well  shown  by  the 
acceleration  of  the  stream  of  blood  when,  in  venesection,  the 
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mtisclea  of  tiio  fore-arm  are  put  in  action,  and  hj  the  general 
acceleration  of  tiie  circolation  daring  active  exensise :  and  the 
numeroua  movements  which  are  continnalljr  taking  place  in  the 


Fig. 


body  while  awake,  though  their  single  effecte  may  be  less  stnkinff, 
must  be  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  venous  circulation.  Tet 
tbey  are  not  essential;  for  the  venous  circulation  continues  un- 
impaired in  parte  at  rest,  in  paralysed  limbs,  and  iu  parts  in 
which  the  veins  are  not  subject  to  any  muscular  pressure. 

Besides  the  assistance  thus  adbrded  by  muscular  pressure  to 
the  movement  of  blood  along  veins  possessed  of  valves,  it  has 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  that,  in  the  web  of  the 
bat's  wing,  the  reins  are  furnished  with  valves,  and  possess  the 
remarkable  proper^  of  rhythmical  contraction  and  dilatation, 
whereby  the  current  of  blood  within  them  is  distinctly  accele- 
rated. The  contraction  occurred,  on  an  average,  about  ten  times 
in  a  minute;  the  existence  of  valves  preventing  regurgitation, 
the  entire  effect  of  the  contractions  was  auxiliary  to  the  onward 
current  of  blood.  Analogous  phenomena  have  been  now  fre- 
quently observed  in  other  animals. 

*  Fig.  ttj.     Vein  with  TalTM  open  (Dalton). 

t  Fig.  114.  Vein  with  valvw  oloMd;  itRatn  of  blood  pasdag  off  b;  kt«nl 
chuuel  {DaltOD). 
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Agents  eoneemed  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Bloody 

The  agents  oonoemed  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  which 
have  been  now  described^  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

1 .  The  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteries. 

2.  The  vital  capillaiy  force  exercised  in  the  capillaries. 

3.  The  possible  slight  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  reins ; 
and,  much  more,  the  contraction  of  muscles  capable  of  acting  on 
Yeins  provided  with  valves. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  (4)  the  influence  of  the  respiratory 
movements  on  the  circulation. 

Although  the  oontiauance  of  the  respiratoiy  movements  is 
enential  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  although  their 
oeaaation  is  followed,  within  a  veiy  few  minutes,  by  that  of  the 
heart's  action  also,  yet  their  direct  mechanical  influence  on  the 
movement  of  the  cuirent  of  the  blood  is  probably,  imder  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  slight.  The  effect  of  expiration  in  increasing 
die  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  minutely  illustrated  by 
the  experiments  of  Ludwig.  It  acts  as  the  pressure  of  contract- 
ing muscles  does  upon  the  veins,  and  is  advantageous  to  the 
onward  movement  of  arterial  blood,  inasmuch  as  aU  movement 
backwards  into  the  heart,  which  would  otherwise  occur  at  the 
same  moment  and  from  the  same  cause,  is  prevented  by  the  force 
of  the  onward  stream  of  blood  from  the  contracting  ventricle,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  this  contraction  by  the  closure  of  the  semilunar 
valves.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  a  free  passage 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  effect  of  expiration  on 
the  stream  of  blood  in  the  veins  is  also  probably  to  assist,  rather 
than  retard  its  movement  in  the  proper  direction.  For,  with  no 
obstruction  in  front,  there  is  the  force  of  the  blood  streaming 
into  the  heart  from  behind,  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  a  back- 
ward flow,  even  apart  from  what  may  be  effected  by  the  presence 
of  the  valves  of  the  venous  system. 

It  is  true  that  in  violent  expiratory  efforts  there  is  a  certain 
retardation  of  the  circulation  in  the  veins.  The  effect  of  such 
retardation  is  shown  in  the  swelling-up  of  the  veins  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  lividity  of  the  £Etoe,  during  coughing,  straining. 
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and  similar  violent  expiratory  efforts ;  the  effect  sliown  in  these 
instances  being  due  both  to  some  actual  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  in  the  great  reins,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  all 
the  veins,  from  their  being  constantly  more  and  more  filled  by 
the  influx  from  the  arteries. 

But  strong  expiratoiy  efforts,  as  in  straining  and  the  like,  are 
not  fairly  comparable  to  ordinary  expiration,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  instances  of  more  or  less  interference  with  expiration,  and 
involve  drcumstanoes  leading  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  such  as  are  not  present  in  the  ordinazy 
rhythmical  exit  of  air  from  the  lungs. 

The  act  of  itupiration  is  favourable  to  the  venous  circulation^ 
and  its  effect  is  not  counterbalanced  by  its  tendency  to  draw  the 
arterial,  as  well  as  the  venous,  blood  towards  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
When  the  chest  is  enlarged  in  inspiration,  the  additional  space 
within  it  is  filled  chiefly  by  the  fresh  quantity  of  air  which  passes 
through  the  trachea  and  bronchial  passages  to  the  vesicular 
structure  of  the  lungs.  But  the  blood  being,  like  the  air,  subject 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  some  of  it  also  is  at  the  same  time 
pressed  towards  the  expanding  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  therein 
towards  the  heart.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  arterial  current  is 
hindered  by  the  aortic  valves,  while  they  are  closed,  and  by  the 
forcible  outward  stream  of  blood  from  the  ventricles  when  they 
are  open ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  auricles  through  the  large 
veins. 

Sir  David  Barry  was  the  first  who  showed  plainly  this  effect  of  inspiration 
on  the  yenoos  circulation ;  and  he  mentions  the  following  experiment  in 
proof  of  it.  He  introduced  one  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  an  animal,  the  vein  being  tied  above  the  point  where  the  tube  was  inserted ; 
the  inferior  end  of  the  tube  was  immersed  in  some  coloured  fluid.  He  then 
observed  that  at  the  time  of  each  inspiration  the  fluid  ascended  in  the 
tube,  while  during  expiration  it  either  remained  stationary,  or  even  sank. 
Poiseuille  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  observation,  in  a  more  a^urate  manner, 
by  means  of  his  hsema^dynamometer.  And  a  like  confirmatibn  has  been  since 
furnished  by  Valentin,  and  in  minute  details  by  Ludwig. 

The  effect  of  inspiration  on  the  veins  is  observable  only  in  the  large  ones 
near  the  thorax.  Poiseuille  could  not  detect  it  by  means  of  his  instrument 
in  veins  more  distant  from  the  heart, — ^for  example,  in  the  veins  of  the  extre- 
mities.   And  its  beneficial  effect  would  be  neutralized  were  it  not  fur  the 
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Talres ;  for  he  fonnd  that,  when  he  repeated  Sir  D.  Barry's  ezperimentfl,  and 
passed  the  tube  bo  far  along  the  yeins  that  it  went  beyond  the  valyes  nearest 
to  the  heart,  as  much  flmd  was  forced  back  into  the  tube  in  every  expiration 
BB  was  drawn  in  through  it  in  every  inspiration. 

Experiments  of  Dr.  Bnrdon-Sanderson  have  proYod  more  directly  that 
inspiration  is  fiivoarable  to  the  circulation,  inasmuch  as,  during  it,  the 
texision  of  the  arterial  system  is  increased.  And  it  is  only  when  the  respi- 
ratory orifice  is  dosed,  as  by  plugging  the  trachea,  that  inspiratory  efforts 
are  saffident  to  produce  an  opposite  effect— to  diminuh  the  tension  in  the 


On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  respiratory  moyements  of  the 
i^est  are  advantageous  to  the  circulation. 

Velocity  of  the  Circulation. 

Hie  Telocity  of  the  blood-current  at  any  given  point  in  the 
TariouB  divisions  of  the  circulatory  S3r8tein  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  sectional  area  at  that  point.  If,  as  Professor 
Muller  says,  the  sectional  area  of  all  the  branches  of  a  vessel 
united  were  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  vessel  from  which 
they  arise,  and  if  the  aggregate  sectional  area  of  the  capillary 
vessels  were  equal  to  that  of  the  aorta,  the  mean  rapidity  of  the 
blood's  motion  in  the  capillaries  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
aorta  and  largest  arteries;  and  if  a  similar  correspondence  of 
capadty  existed  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  there  would  be  an 
equal  correspondence  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  them. 
But  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  may  be  represented  by  two 
truncated  cones  with  their  apices  directed  upwards,  %.$,  towards 
the  heart ;  the  area  of  their  united  bases  (the  sectional  area  of 
the  capillaries)  being  400— 5CX>  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
truncated  apex  representing  the  aorta.  Thus  the  velocity  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries  is  about  7^  of  that  in  the  aorta. 

Velocity  of  the  Blood  in  the  Arteries, 

The  vekkity  of  the  stream  of  blood  is  greater  in  the  arteriee 
dian  in  any  other  part  of  the  circulatory  system,  and  in  them  it 
Ib  greatest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  and  during  the 
yentricular  systole ;  the  rate  of  movement  diminishing  during  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  arterial  system 
most  distant  from  the  heart.     Chauveau  has  estimated  the 
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rapidity  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  carotid  of  the  horse  at  about 
20  inches  per  second  during  the  heart's  systole,  and  nearly  9 
inches  during  the  diastole. 


Fig.  lis.* 


VariouB  instrnmentfl  hare  been  deTised  for  measuring  the  Tdcxatj  of  the 

blood-stream  in  the  arteries. 

Ladwig*8  "Stromohr"  (fig.  115)  consists  of  an 
U-shaped  tnbe  dilated  at  B  and  C,  and  whose  extre- 
mities, h  and  c,  are  inserted  into  an  artery.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  e  being  directed 
towards  the  heart,  C  is  filled  with  olive  oil,  and  B  with 
defibrinated  blood.  The  capacity  of  0  being  known, 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  the  artery 
in  a  given  time  may  be  estimated  from  the  period 
occupied  in  displacing  the  contents  of  C  into  B.  The 
tube  C  having  now  become  full  of  blood,  and  B  full 
of  oil,  the  two  tubes  are,  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
arrangement  at  D,  twisted  round  so  as  to  change 
places  with  reference  to  h  and  c,  and  the  experiment 
may  be  repeated. 

Chauveau's  instrument  (fig.  116)  consists  of  a  thin 
brass  tube,  a,  in  one  side  of  which  is  a  small  perfora- 
tion closed  by  thin  vulcanised  indiarubber.    Passing  through  the  rubber  is 
a  fine  lever,  one  end  of  which,  slightly  flattened,  extends  into  the  lnme% 


^.J)^ 


of  the  tube,  while  the  other  moves  over  the  &ce  of  a  dial.  The  tube  is 
inserted  into  the  interior  of  an  artery,  and  ligatures  applied  to  fix  it,  so 
that  the  movement  of  the  blood  may,  in  flovring  through  the  tube,  be  indi- 

•  Fig.  11$.     Ludwig*s  "Stromuhr." 

t  Fig.  116.  Ohauveau's  instrument,  a,  Brass  tube  introduced  into  the 
lumen  of  the  artery,  and  containing  an  index-needle,  which  passes  through  the 
elastis  membrane  in  its  side,  and  moves  by  the  impulse  of  tiie  blood  current 
c^  Graduated  scale,  for  measuring  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  of  the  needle. 
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cated  by  the  moTement  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the  leyer  on  the  face  of 
the  dial. 

The  Haematochometer  of  Vierordt,  and  the  instrument  of   M.  Lortet, 
resemble  in  principle  that  of  M.  Chauvean. 

Velocity  of  ike  Blood  in  the  Capillaries. 

The  observations  of  Hales,  £.  H.  Weber,  and  Valentin  agree 
very  closelj  as  to  the  rate  of  the  blood-current  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  frc^ ;  and  the  mean  of  their  estimates  gives  the  velocity 
of  the  tystemie  capillary  circulation  at  about  one  inch  per  minute. 
Through  the  pulmonic  capillaries  the  rate  of  motion,  according  to 
HaleSy  is  about  five  times  that  through  the  systemic  ones.  The 
velocitj  in  the  capillaries  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  greater.  If 
it  be  assumed  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  frog,  still  the 
estimate  may  seem  too  low,  and  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  which 
show  that  the  whole  circulation  is  accomplished  iu  about  a 
minute.  But  the  whole  length  of  capillary  vessels,  through 
which  any  given  portion  of  blood  has  to  pass,  probably  does  not 
exceed  ^th  of  an  inch ;  and  therefore  the  time  required  for  each 
quantity  of  blood  to  traverse  its  own  appointed  portion  of  the 
general  capillary  system  will  scarcely  amount  to  a  second  :  while 
in  the  pulmonic  capillary  system  the  length  of  time  required  will 
be  much  less  even  than  this.  These  estimates  are  taken  from 
observations  of  the  movements  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream. 

Velocity  of  Blood  in  the  Veins. 

The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  the  veins  than  in  the 
capillaries,  but  less  than  in  the  arteries:  this  fact  depending 
upon  the  relative  capacities  of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems. 
If  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportionate  areas  of  arteries  and 
the  veins  corresponding  to  them  could  be  made,  we  might,  from 
the  velocity  of  the  arterial  current,  calculate  Uiat  of  the  venous. 
An  usual  estimate  is,  tJiat  the  capacity  of  the  veins  is  about 
twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  arteries,  and  that 
the  velocity  of  the  blood's  motion  is,  therefore,  about  twice  or 
three  times  as  great  in  the  arteries  as  in  the  veins.  Some  doubt 
has,  however,  been  lately  expressed  regarding  the  accuracy  of 
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this  calculation,  and  the  matter,  therefore,  muBt  be  considered 
not  yet  settled.  The  rate  at  which  the  blood  moTes  in  the  veins 
gradually  increases  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  heart,  for  the 
sectional  area  of  the  Tenous  trunks,  compared  with  that  of  the 
branches  opening  into  them,  becomes  gradually  less  as  the  trunks 
advance  towards  the  heart. 

Velocity  of  the  Circulation  as  a  Whole, 

Having  now  considered  the  share  which  each  of  the  circulatory 
organs  has  in  the  propulsion  and  direction  of  the  blood,  we  may 
speak  of  their  combined  effects,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
velocity  with  which  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the 
whole  round  of  the  circulation  is  accomplished. 

From  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  escapes  &om  opened  vessels 
we  can  only  judge,  in  general,  that  its  velocity  is,  as  already 
said,  greater  in  arteries  than  in  veins,  and  in  both  these  greater 
than  in  the  capillaries.  But  it  is  evident,  as  Miiller  remarks,, 
that  its  rate  of  movement  in  the  vessels  cannot  be  calculated 
from  this,  insomuch  as,  in  the  closed  vessels,  no  portion  of  blood 
can  be  moved  forwards  except  by  moving  what  is  in  front  of  it. 
More  satisfactexy  data  for  the  estimates  are  afforded  by  the 
results  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  with  which  poisons 
introduced  into  the  blood  are  transmitted  from  one  part  of  the 
vascular  system  to  another.  From  eighteen  such  experiments 
on  horses,  Hering  deduced  that  the  time  required  for  the  passage 
of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
from  one  jugular  vein  (through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  the  lefb  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the 
general  circulation)  to  the  jugular  vein  of  the  opposite  side, 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  The  same  substance  was 
transmitted  from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  great  saphena  in  twenty 
seconds;  from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  masseteric  artery,  in 
between  fifteen  and  thirty  seconds ;  to  the  facial  artezy,  in  one 
experiment,  in  between  ten  and  fifteen  seconds;  in  another 
experiment  in  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  seconds ;  in  its 
yransit  from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  metatarsal  artery,  it  occupied 
Ibetween  twenty  and  thirty  seconds,  and  in  one  instance  more 
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than  forty  seoondB.     The  result  was  nearly  the  same  whatever 
was  the  rate  of  the  heart's  action. 

Poisenille's  ohseryations  accord  completely  with  the  above, 
and  show,  moreover^  that  when  the  ferrocyanide  is  injected  into 
the  blood  with  other  substances,  such  as  acetate  of  ammonia,  or 
nitrate  of  potash  (solutions  of  which,  as  other  experiments  have 
shown,  pass  quickly  through  capiUazy  tubes),  the  passage  from 
one  jugular  vein  to  the  other  is  efiEected  in  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  seconds ;  while,  if  instead  of  these,  alcohol  is  added, 
the  passage  is  not  completed  imtil  from  forty  to  forty-five  seconds 
after  injection.  Still  greater  rapidity  of  transit  has  been  observed 
by  Mr.  J.  Blake,  who  foimd  that  nitrate  of  bazyta  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse  could  be  detected  in  blood  drawn 
from  the  carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  seconds  after  the  injection.  In  sixteen  seconds  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse, 
caused  complete  airest  of  the  heart's  action,  by  entering  and 
diffusing  itself  through  the  coronary  arteries.  In  a  dog,  the 
poisonous  effects  of  strychnia  on  the  nervous  system  were  mani- 
fested in  twelve  seconds  after  injection  into  the  jugular  vein ;  in 
a  fowl,  in  six  and  a  half  seconds,  and  in  a  rabbit  in  four  and  a 
half  seconds. 

In  all  these  experiments,  it  is  assumed  that  the  substance 
injected  moves  with  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  rate  as  it,  and 
does  not  move  from  one  part  of  the  organs  of  circulation  to 
another  by  difiiosing  itself  through  the  blood  or  tissues  more 
quickly  than  the  blood  moves.  The  assumption  is  sufficiently 
probable,  to  be  considered  nearly  certain,  that  the  times  above- 
mentioned,  as  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  injected  substances, 
axe  those  in  which  the  portion  of  blood,  into  which  each  was 
injected,  was  carried  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  vascular 
system.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  a  portion  of  blood  can 
traverse  the  entire  course  of  the  circidation,  in  the  horse,  in  half 
a  minute;  of  course  it  would  require  longer  to  traverse  the 
vessels  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  extremities  than  to  go 
through  {hose  of  the  neck;  but  taking  an  average  length  of 

vessels  to  be  traversed,  and  assuming,  as  we  may,  that  the  move- 
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ment  of  blood  in  ihe  human  subject  is  not  slower  than  in  the 
horse,  it  may  be  concluded  that  one  minute,  which  is  the  estimate 
usually  adopted  of  the  average  time  in  which  the  blood  completes 
its  entire  circuit  in  man,  is  above  rather  than  below  the  actual 
rate. 

Another  mode  of  estimating  the  general  velocity  of  the  circu- 
lating bloody  is  by  calculating  it  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  body,  and  £rom  the  quantity 
which  can  pass  through  the  heart  in  each  of  its  actions.  But 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  method  are  less  satisfietctory. 
For  the  estimates  both  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  and  of  the 
capacity  of  the  cavides  of  the  heart,  have  as  yet  only  approxi- 
mated to  the  truth.  Still  the  most  careful  of  the  estimates  thus 
made  accord  with  those  already  mentioned;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  blood  may  all  pass  through  the  heart  in  from. 
twenty-five  to  fifty  seconds. 

The  estimate  of  the  speed  at  which  the  blood  may  be  seen 
moving  in  transparent  parts,  is  not  opposed  to  this.  For,  as 
already  stated  (p.  209),  though  the  movement  through  the  capil- 
laries may  be  vezy  slow,  yet  the  length  of  capillazy  vessel  through 
which  any  portion  of  blood  has  to  pass  is  very  smalL 

All  the  estimates  here  given  are  averages ;  but  of  course  the 
time  in  which  a  given  portion  of  blood  passes  from  one  side  of 
the  heart  to  the  other,  varies  much  according  to  the  organ  it  has 
to  traverse.  The  blood  which  circulates  from  the  left  ventricle, 
through  the  coronary  vessels,  to  the  right  side  of  the  hear^ 
requires  a  far  shorter  time  for  the  completion  of  its  course  than 
the  blood  which  flows  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  the  feet, 
and  back  again  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  for  the  circulation 
from  the  left  to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  represented 
as  forming  a  number  of  arches,  varying  in  size,  and  requiring 
proportionately  various  times  for  the  blood  to  traverse  them ;  the 
smallest  of  these  arches  being  formed  by  the  circulation  through 
the  coronaiy  vessels  of  the  heart  itself.  The  course  of  the  blood 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  through  the  lungs  to  the  left,  is 
shorter  than  most  of  the  arches  described  by  the  systemic  circula- 
tion, and  in  it  the  blood  flows,  cateris  paribus,  much  quicker  than 
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in  most  of  the  Teasels  wluch  belong  to  the  aortic  circulation. 
For  although  the  quantity  of  blood  contained,  at  any  instant,  in 
the  gystemic  circulation  of  the  body,  is  far  greater  than  the  quan* 
tity  within  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  yet,  in  any  given  space  of 
time,  as  much  blood  must  pass  through  the  lungs  as  passes  in 
the  same  time  through  the  systemic  circulation.  If  the  systemic 
vessek  contain  five  times  as  much  blood  as  the  pulmonaiy,  the 
blood  in  them  must  move  five  times  as  slow  as  in  these ;  else, 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  would  be  either  oveifiUed  or  not  filled 
enmigh. 

I^feuliariti&t  of  the  CireuUstion  in  different  Parte, 

Hie  most  remarkable  peciiliarities  attending  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  different  organB  are  obserred  in  the  caaeB  of  the  Iw^s^  the  liver,  the 
hrmin,  and  the  ereetile  argane.  The  pulmonaiy  and  portal  ciicnlatioiiJB  hare 
been  alxeadj  allnded  to  (pp.  135, 136),  and  will  be  again  noticed  when  con- 
sidering the  fnnctions  of  the  Inngs  and  liyer. 

The  chief  circomBtances  requiring  notice,  in  relation  to  the  cerebral  eireu- 
lotion^  are  obflerred  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  yessels  of 
the  brain,  and  in  the  conditionB  attending  the  amount  of  blood  usuaUy  con- 
tained within  the  cranium. 

For  the  due  performance  of  its  fnnctionfl,  the  brain  requires  a  large 
lapply  of  blood.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  number  and  size  of  its 
arteries,  the  two  internal  carotids,  and  the  two  vertebrals.  But  it  appears 
to  be  fmlher  necessary  that  the  force  with  which  this  blood  is  sent  to  the 
brain  should  be  less,  or  at  least,  subject  to  less  yariation  from  external  cir- 
cmnstances  than  it  is  in  other  parts.  This  object  is  effected  by  several  pro- 
visions ;  such  as  the  tortuosity  of  the  large  arteries,  and  their  wide  anasto- 
moses in  the  formation  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  which  will  insure  that  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  may  be  uniform,  though  it  may  by  an  accident 
be  diminished,  or  in  some  way  changed,  through  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
arteries.  The  transit  of  the  large  arteries  through  bone,  especially  the 
carotid  canal  of  the  temporal  bone,  may  prevent  any  undue  distension ;  and 
onilormity  of  supply  is  further  inrared  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in 
the  pia  mater,  in  which,  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the  substance  of  the 
btain,  the  large  arteries  break  up  and  divide  into  innumerable  minute 
branches  ending  in  capillaries,  which,  after  frequent  communications  with 
one  another,  enter  the  brain,  and  cany  into  nearly  every  part  of  it  uniform 
and  equable  streams  of  blood. 

Hie  arrangement  of  the  veint  within  the  cnmiom  is  also  peculiar.  The 
large  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  are  formed  so  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of 
change  of  size ;  and  composed,  as  they  are,  of  the  tough  tissue  of  the  dura 
mater,  and,  in  some  instances,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  bony  cranium, 
they  are  not  compressible  by  any  force  which  the  fulness  of  the  arteries 
might  exercise  through  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  nor  do  th^  admit  of 
distension  when  the  fknr  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain  is  obstructed. 
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The  general  nnifonnitj  in  the  Bnpply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  which  is  thus 
secured,  is  well  adapted,  not  only  to  its  functions,  bat  also  to  its  condition 
as  a  mass  of  nearly  incompressible  substance  placed  in  a  caTity  with  un- 
yielding walls.  These  conditions  of  the  brain  and  skull  have  appeared, 
indeed,  to  some,  enough  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  brain  must  be  at  all  times  the  same.  But  Sir  G.  Burrows  found  that  in 
animals  bled  to  death,  without  any  aperture  being  made  in  the  cranium,  the 
brain  became  pale  and  anaemic  like  other  parts.  And  in  proof  that,  during 
life,  the  cerebral  circulation  is  influenced  by  the  same  general  circumstances 
that  influence  the  circulation  elsewhere,  he  found  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
yessels  in  rabbits  killed  in  strangling  or  drowning ;  while  in  others,  killed 
by  pmssic  add,  he  observed  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  was  determined  by  the  position  in  which  the  animal  was  placed 
after  death,  the  cerebral  vessels  being  congested  when  the  animal  was  bos- 
pended  with  its  head  downwards,  and  comparatively  empty  when  the 
animal  was  kept  suspended  by  the  ears.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
although  the  total  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium  is  probably  nearly 
always  the  same,  yet  the  quantity  of  blood  in  it  is  liable  to  variation,  its 
increase  or  diminution  being  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  diminution  or 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which,  by  readily  admit- 
ting of  being  removed  from  one  part  of  the  brain  and  spixial  cord  to  another, 
and  of  being  rapidly  absorbed,  and  as  readily  effused,  would  serve  as  a  kind 
of  supplemental  fluid  to  the  other  contents  of  the  cranium,  to  keep  it  uni- 
formly filled  in  case  of  variations  in  their  quantity.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  although  the  arrangements  of  the  blood-vessels,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  ensure  to  the  brain  an  amount  of  blood  which  is 
tolerably  uniform,  yet,  inasmuch  as  with  eveiy  beat  of  the  heart  and  every 
act  of  respiration,  and  under  many  other  circumstances,  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  constantly  varying,  it  is  plain  that, 
were  there  not  provision  made  for  the  possible  displacement  of  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  unyielding  bony  case  in  which  the  brain  is  contained,  there 
would  be  often  alternations  of  excessive  pressure  with  insufl&cient  supply  of 
blood.  Hence  we  may  consider  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  interior 
of  the  skull  not  only  subserves  the  mechanical  functions  of  fat  in  other  part» 
as  SL  packing  material,  but  by  the  readiness  vrith  which  it  can  be  displaced 
into  the  spinal  canal,  provides  the  means  whereby  undue  pressure  and  in- 
sufficient supply  of  blood  are  equally  prevented. 

dreulation  in  ereetUe  ttmotures, — The  instances  of  greatest  variation  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  contained,  at  different  times,  in  the  same  organs,  are 
found  in  certain  structures  which,  under  ordinary  drcumstanoes,  are  soft  and 
flaccid,  but,  at  certain  times,  receive  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  blood, 
become  distended  and  swollen  by  it,  and  pass  into  the  state  which  has  been 
termed  erection.  Such  structures  are  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus 
spongiosum  of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  the  clitoris  in  the  female ;  and,  to 
a  less  degree,  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland  in  both  sexes.  The  corpus 
cavemosum  penis,  which  is  the  best  example  ot  an  erectile  structure,  has  au 
external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath ;  and  from  the  inner  Barfmoe  of  the 
latter  are  prolonged  numerous  fine  lamellflB  which  divide  ita  cavity  into 
small  compartments  looking  like  cells  when  they  are  inflated.  Within  these 
is  situated  the  plexus  of  veins  upon  which  the  peculiar  erectile  property  of 
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the  organ  mainly  depends.  It  consists  of  short  veins  which  rery  closely 
interlace  and  anastomose  with  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  admit  of 
great  yariation  of  size,  collapsing  in  the  passiTC  state  of  the  organ,  bnt,  for 
erection,  capable  of  an  amount  of  dilatation  which  exceeds  beyond  com- 
parison that  of  the  arteries  and  veins  which  convey  the  blood  to  and  from 
them.  The  strong  fibrons  tissue  lying  in  the  intervala  of  the  venous  plexuses, 
and  the  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath  with  which  it  is  connected, 
limit  the  distension  of  the  vessels,  and,  during  the  state  of  erection,  give  to 
the  penis  its  condition  of  tension  and  firmness.  The  same  general  condition 
of  vessels  exists  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethne,  but  around  the  urethra 
the  fibrons  tissue  is  much  weaker  than  around  the  body  of  the  penis,  and 
around  the  glans  there  is  none.  The  venous  blood  is  returned  from  the 
{Nexuses  by  comparatively  small  veins  ;  those  from  the  glans  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  urethra  empty  themselves  into  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis ; 
those  from  the  corpus  cavemosum  pass  into  deeper  veins  which  issue  from 
the  corpora  cavernosa  at  the  crura  penis ;  and  those  from  the  rest  of  the 
urethra  and  bulb  pass  more  directly  into  the  plexus  of  the  veins  about  the 
prostate.  For  all  these  veins  one  condition  is  the  same ;  namely,  that  they 
are  liable  to  the  pressure  of  muscles  when  they  leave  the  penis.  The  muscles 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  action  are  the  erector  penis  and  accelerator  urinse. 

Erection  results  from  the  distension  of  the  venous  plexuses  with  blood. 
The  principal  exciting  cause  in  the  erection  of  the  penis  is  nervous  irritation, 
cTiginating  in  the  part  itself,  or  derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  nervous  influence  is  communicated  to  the  penis  by  the  pudic  nerves, 
which  ramify  in  its  vascular  tissue  :  and  Quenther  has  observed,  that,  after 
their  division  in  the  horse,  the  penis  is  no  longer  capable  of  erection.  It 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  subjection  of  the  circulation  in  an  individual 
organ  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  excite  a 
i^reater  influx  of  blood  is  not  with  certaluty  known. 

The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  offered  by  Professor  EoUiker,  who 
ascribes  the  distension  of  the  venous  plexuses  to  the  influence  of  organic 
muscular  fibres,  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  of 
the  penis,  from  the  bulb  to  the  glans,  also  in  the  clitoris  and  other  parte 
capable  of  erection.  While  erectile  organs  are  flaccid  and  at  rest,  these 
contractile  flbres  exercise  an  amount  of  pressure  on  the  plexuses  of  vessels 
distributed  amongst  them,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  distension  with  blood. 
But  when  through  the  influence  of  their  nerves,  these  parte  are  stimulated  to 
erection,  the  action  of  these  flbres  is  suspended,  and  the  plexuses  thus 
liberated  from  pressure,  yield  to  the  distending  foroe  of  the  blood,  which, 
probaUy,  at  the  same  time  arrives  in  greater  quantity,  owing  to  a  simul- 
taneous dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  the  parts,  and  thus  the  plexuses  become 
fined,  and  remain  so  until  the  stimulus  to  erection  subsides,  when  the  organic 
muscular  fibres  again  contract,  and  so  gradually  expel  the  excess  of  blood 
from  the  previously  distended  vessels.  The  influence  of  cold  in  producing 
extreme  contraction  and  shrinking  of  erectile  organs,  and  the  opposite  effect 
of  warmth  in  inducing  fulness  and  distension  of  these  parts,  are  among  the 
argnmente  used  by  KoUiker  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

The  aociuate  dissections  and  experimente  of  Eobelt,  extending  and  con- 
firming those  of  Le  Gros  Clark  and  ELrause,  have  shown,  that  this  influx  of 
the  blood,  however  explained,  is  the  first  condition  neoessaiy  for  erection. 
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and  that  through  it  alone  much  enlargement  and  torgescence  of  the  penis 
may  ensae.  But  the  erection  is  probablj  not  complete,  nor  maintained  for 
any  time  except  when,  together  with  this  inflnz,  the  mnscles  already  men- 
tioned contract,  and  by  compressing  the  veins,  stop  the  efflnx  of  blood,  or 
prevent  it  from  being  as  great  as  the  influx. 

It  appears  to  be  only  the  most  perfect  kind  of  erection  that  needs  the 
help  of  muscles  to  compress  the  veins ;  and  none  such  can  materially  asast 
the  erection  of  the  nipples,  or  that  amount  of  turgescenoe,  just  falling  short 
of  erection,  of  which  the  spleen  and  many  other  parts  are  capable.  For 
such  turgesccncc  nothing  more  seems  necessary  than  a  large  plexifonn 
arrangement  of  the  veins,  and  such  arteries  as  may  admit,  upon  occasion, 
augmented  quantities  of  blood. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

RESPIRATION. 


The  maintenance  of  animal  life  necessitates  the  continual 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  excretion  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  blood 
being,  in  all  animals  which  possess  a  well  developed  blood 
yascular  system,  the  medium  by  which  these  gases  are  earned. 
By  the  blood,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  without  and  conveyed  to 
all  parts  of  the  organism ;  and,  by  the  blood,  carbonic  add,  which 
comes  from  within,  is  carried  to  those  parts  by  which  it  may 
escape  from  the  body.  The  two  processes, — absorption  of  oxygen 
and  excretion  of  carbonic  acid, — are  complementary,  and  their 
sum  is  termed  Qie  process  of  Retpiration. 

Under  the  head  of  respiration  are  frequently  included  the 
absorption  and  exhalation  of  other  matters  than  carbonic  add 
and  oxygen.  But,  excepting  watery  vapour,  which  is  so  con* 
stantly  exhaled  by  the  lungs  aa  to  deserve  to  be  included  with 
carbonic  acid,  as  an  essential  respiratory  product,  in  air-breath- 
ing animals,  all  other  gaseous  matters  than  those  just  referred 
to  must  be  considered  aooessoiy  or  aoddental  rather  than 
essential. 

In  all  Vertebrata,  and  in  a  large  number  of  Invertebrata, 
certain  parts  (either  lungs  or  gills)  are  specially  constructed  for 
bringing  the  blood  into  proximity  with  the  aerating  medium 
(atmospheric  air,  or  water  containing  air  in  solution). 
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In  some  of  the  lower  Tertebrata  (frogs  and  other  naked  amphibia)  the  skin 
18  important  as  a  respiratory  organ,  and  is  capable  of  supplementing,  to  some 
extent,  the  fanctions  of  the  proper  breathing  apparatus ;  but  in  all  the  higher 
animals,  including  man,  the  respiratory  capacity  of  the  skin  is  so  infinitesimal 
that  it  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

Essentialljy  a  lung  or  gill  is  constructed  of  a  fine  transparent 
membrane,  one  surface  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  water 
as  the  case  may  be,  while,  on  the  other,  is  a  network  of  blood- 
Teasels, — ^the  only  separation  between  the  blood  and  aeratiog 
medium  being  the  thin  wall  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  fine 
membrane,  on  one  side  of  which  vessels  are  distributed.  The 
difference  between  the  simplest  and  the  most  complicated 
respiratory  membrane  is  one  of  degree  only.  The  apparently 
complex  lung  of  a  bird  or  mammal  is  but  a  bag  or  sac,  the  walls 
of  which  are  extensively  folded  and  re-folded  in  order  to  obtain, 
in  a  given  space,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  aerating  sur- 
face; and  thus,  to  the  naked  eye,  such  a  lung  on  section  looks 
like  a  solid  organ.  A  limg,  such  as  this,  is  not  less  an  air- 
containing  sac  than  is  the  limg  of  the  frog,  the  walls  of 
which  are  not  infolded  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  its  bag-like 
appearance. 

The  various  complexity  of  the  respiratory  membrane,  and  the 
kind  of  aerating  medium  (whether  air  or  water),  are  not  the 
only  conditions  which  cause  a  difference  in  the  respiratory 
capadfy  of  difBarent  Miimals.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  (respiratory  ceUs,  as  they  have  been  termed), 
the  mechanism  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  the  presence  or 
abeence  of  a  pulnumary  heart  physiologically  distinct  from 
the  tygtemie,  are,  all  of  them,  conditions  scarcely  second  in 
importance. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  lungs  are  only  the 
medium  for  the  exchange,  on  the  part  of  the  blood,  of  carbonio 
add  for  oxygen.  They  are  not  the  seat  in  any  special  manner,  of 
thoae  combustion-processes,  of  which  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  18  the  final  result.  These  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body — 
more  in  one  part,  less  in  another;  partly  in  the  substance 
of  the  tissues,  partly  in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  contained  in 
them. 
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Potition  and  Stmetur*  of  the  Luagt. 

The  luDgs  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  cheet,  or  npper- 
moBt  of  the  two  cayitieB  into  which  the  body  is  divided  by  the 
diaphragm  (fig.  71).  They  are  of  a  epongy  elastic  texture,  and 
on  section  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  if  they  were  in  great  part 
solid  organs,  except  here  and  there,  at  certain  points,  where 
'branches  of  the  bronchi  or  air-tubes  may  hare  been  cut  across, 
and  show,  on  the  Bur&ice  of  the  section,  their  tubular  structure. 

In  foct,  however,  the  lungs  are  hollow  organs,  and  we  may 
consider  them  as  really  two  bags  containing  air,  each  of  which 
communicates  by  a  separate  orifice  with  a  common  air-tube,  the 
trachea  (fig.  1 1 8),  through  the  upper  portion  of  which,  the  larynx, 
they  freely  communicate  with  the  external  atmosphere.     The 

Fi{/.  1 17.* 


orifice  of  the  larynx  is  guarded  by  muscles,  and  can  be  opened 
or  closed  at  wilL 

Each  lung  is  enreli^rad  by  a  serous  meml^ane — the  jAevra, 
ana  layer  of  which  adheres  dosely  to  the  sur&oe  of  the  lung,  and 
provides  it  with  its  smooth  and  slippeiy  covering,  while  the 
other  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest-walL  The  ood- 
tinuity  of  the  two  layers,  which  form  a  closed  sac,  as  in  the  case 
of  otiier  serous  membranes,  will  be  best  understood  by  referenoe 

*  Fig.  117.    TmuvetM  section  of  the  cheat  (after  Qny). 
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to  fig.  117.  The  appearance  of  a  space,  however,  between  the 
pleura  which  covers  the  lung  {visceral  layer),  and  that  which 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  {parietal  layer),  is  inserted  in 
the  drawing  only  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  These  layers 
are,  in  health,  eveiywhere  in  contact,  one  with  the  other;  and 
"between  them  is  only  just  so  much  fluid  as  will  ensure  the 
lungs  gliding  easily  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal  layer, 
which  lines  the  chest-wall.  While  considering  the  subject  of 
normal  respiration,  we  may  discard  altogether  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  any  space  or  cavity  between  the  lung  and  the  wall 
of  the  chest  So  far  as  the  movement  of  the  lungs  is  concerned 
they  might  be  adherent  to  the  chest-wall,  inasmuch  as  they 
accompany  the  latter  in  all  its  movements. 

If,  however,  an  opening  be  made  so  as  to  permit  air  or  fluid 
to  enter  the  pleural  sac,  the  lung,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity, 
recoils,  and  a  considerable  space  is  left  between  the  lung  and  the 
chest-wall.  In  other  words,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  lungs 
would  cause  them  at  all  times  to  contract  away  from  the  ribs, 
were  it  not  that  the  contraction  is  resisted  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure which  bears  only  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-tubes  and 
air-ceUs.  On  i^e  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac,  atmos- 
pheric pressure  bears  alike  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of 
the  lung,  and  their  elastic  recoil  is  thus  no  longer  prevented. 

The  structure  of  the  pleura  closely  resembles  that  of  other 
serous  membranes.  It  is  covered  with  a  delicate  layer  of  poly- 
gonal epithelial  ceUs.  Usually  these  are  of  a  flattened  scaly 
form,  but  their  shape  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  distension 
of  the  lung.  In  the  pulmonary  pleura  of  a  collapsed  limg  they 
are  foimd  to  be  of  a  spheroidal,  or  even  columnar  form,  while  if 
the  lung  be  fully  inflated,  they  at  once  become  thin  and  flattened 
(Klein).  These  alterations  of  shape  are  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  varying  area  which  the  cells  have  to  cover. 

Scattered  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre  occur  in  the 
pulmonary  pleura.  They  are  especially  strongly  developed  on 
those  parts  (anterior  and  internal  surfaces  of  lungs)  which 
move  most  freely  in  respiration :  their  function  is  doubtless  to 
in  expiration  (Klein) 
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Structure  of  the  Trachea  and  Branchial  Tubes. 

The  trachea  or  windpipe  extends  from  the  cricoid  cartilage, 

which  is  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  a  point 

y.       g^  opposite    the    third    dorsal 

vertebra,  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  bronchi,  one 
for  each  lung  (fig.  Ii8). 
It  measures,  on  an  average, 
four  or  four-and-a-half  inches 
in  length,  and  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

The  trachea  is  essentially 
a  tube  of  fibro-elastic  mem- 
brane, within  the  layers  of 
which  are  enclosed  a  series 
of  cartilaginous  rings,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  in  number. 
These  rings  extend  only 
around  the  front  and  aides 
of  the  trachea  (about  two- 
thirds  of  its  circumference), 
and  are  deficient  behind; 
the  interval  between  their 
posterior  extremities  being 
bridged  over  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  fibrous  membrane 
in  which  they  are  enclosed 
(fig.  119). 

Immediately  within  this 
fibro-cartilaginous  tube,    at 
the  back,  is  a  layer  of  un- 
striped  muscular  fibres,  which  extends,  transversely,  between  the 

*  Fig.  1x8.  Outline  ahowing  the  general  form  of  the  laiynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi,  as  seen  from  before.  A,  the  great  coma  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  e, 
epiglottis  ;  t,  superior,  and  f,  inferior  coma  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  c,  middle 
of  &e  cricoid  cartilage ;  fr,  the  trachea,  showing  sixteen  cartilaginoas  rings ; 
6,  the  right,  and  b',  the  left  bronchus.    (AUen  Thomson.)    i. 
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ends  of  the  cartUagmona  ricga  to  whicli  ibey  are  attached,  and 
opposite  the  imterrols  between  them,  also ;  their  erident  fimo- 

tiOD     being    to    ditniniiih^  p.      ^       , 

\rhen  requiied,  the  calibre  ~ 

of  the  trachea  b;  approxi- 
mating  the  ends  of  the 
cartilages.  Outside  these 
are  a  few  longitudinal 
bondlea  of  muBcular  tla- 
soe,  which,  like  the  preced- 
ing, ore  attached  both  to 
the  fibrous  and  cartil^- 
noos  framework. 

The  trachea  is  lined  b; 
mocoxu  membrane,  the 
epithelium  of  which  is 
columnar  and  ciliated  (fig. 
I32J ;  while  immediately 
oataide  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  adhering  dosely 
to  it,  ore  numerous  longi- 
tadiiud  bundles  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue. 

Numerous  mucous 
glands  are  dtuate  on  the 
exterior  and  in  the  anb- 
stance  of  the  fibrous 
framework  of  the  toachea;  ' 
their  ducts  perforating  the 
TBiious  stmctuiee  which 
form  the  wall  of  the  tra- 
chea, and  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  int^or. 

*  Tig.  119.  OntUue  ihawing  the  general  fonn  of  tbe  Isttiii,  trachea,  and 
branclii  ai  leen  from  behind.  A,  great  conu  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  t,  niperior, 
and  f,  the  infeiior  coma  of  the  thjroid  cartUige  ;  t,  the  epiglottii ;  a,  points  to 
the  back  of  both  the  arytenoid  cartilage*, which  are  snnnounted  by  the  comicola; 
t,  the  middle  ridge  on  the  b«ck  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  tr,  the  post«rioT  mem- 
bTaoonipanofthetncheAjft.li'.n^tandleftbroDchL  (Allen  Thomsan.)  i. 
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Hie  two  bronchi  into  wluoli  the  trachea  dividee,  of  which  the 
right  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  horizontal  than  the  left 
(%.  1 18),  leeemble  the  trachea  exactly  in  Btructure,  and  in  the 
anangemeat  of  their  cartilaginous  rings.      On  entering  the 

Fig.  mo* 


substance  of  the  lungs,  however,  the  rings,  although  they  still 
form  only  larger  or  smaller  segments  of  a  circle,  aie  no  longer 
confined  to  the  &ont  and  ddes  of  the  tubes,  but  ai«  distributed 
impartially  to  all  parts  of  their  drcumfbrence. 

The  bronchi  divide  and  sub-divide  in  the  Bubstance  of  the 
lungs,  into  a  number  of  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  which 
penetrate  into  every  port  of  the  organ,  until  at  length  they  end 
in  the  smaller  sub-divisions  of  the  lung  called  lobuiet. 

All  the  larger  branches  still  have  walls  formed  of  tough 
membrane,  containing  portions  of  cartilaginous  rings,  by  which 
they  are  held  open,  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as 
longitudinal  bundles  of  elastic  tissue.  They  ore  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  the  surface  of  which,  like  that  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  is  covered  with  vibratile  cUiary  epithelium  (fig.  1 22).  The 
mucous  membrane  is  abundantly  provided  with  mucous  glands. 

*  Fig.  130.  Tranrrene  Hetion  of  s  brouchns,  aHmat  i  inch  in  diameter 
(F.  E.  Scholze).  t.  Epithelium  (ciliated) ;  immediitely  beQuth  it  ia  the 
TDUCoDt  membrane  or  internal  fibraiu  layer,  of  varjing  thickneat ;  m,  Md>- 
ciiUt  laysr ;  t  m,  Fibrou  tUrae ;  /,  Fibron*  tiarae ;  e,  Cartili^  endoaad 
within  tiie  U;en  of  fibroin  tisane ;  g,  Mncoua  gland. 
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As   tlie   bronchi    become   smaller    and  fimaller,   and    their 
wolU  tluDoer,    the    cartilaginous   rings    become    scarcer    and 


more  irr^ular,  until,  in  the  smaller  brondiial  tubes,  tb^  ar» 
represented  onl;  bj  minute  and  scattered  cartilaginous  flakes. 
And  when  the  bronchi,  b;  successiTO  branches,  are  reduced  to 
about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  lose  their  cartilaginous 
element  altc^tber,  and  their  walls  are  formed  only  of  a  tough 
fibroQS  elastic  membrane,  with  circular  muscular  fibres ;  they  are 
still  lined,  however,  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane,  with  ciliated 
epithelium.  In  the  smaller  bronchi  the  circular  muscular  fibres 
are  more  abundant  than  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi,  and 
form  a  distinct  circular  coat. 


Structure  of  tht  Lungs. 

Each  lung  is  partially  subdivided  into  separate  portions,  called 

"  Fig.  Ill,  A  diiigtinun«tic  representation  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels 
in  conDeetioii  with  the  lungs—).  The  pericaidinm  haa  been  removed,  and 
tha  lungs  are  tomed  aaide,  i,  right  auricle  ;  3,  vena  cava  superior ;  3,  vena 
cats  inferior ;  4,  right  rentricle  ;  5,  stem  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  u  a,  its 
li^t  and  left  branches ;  6,  left  aoricular  appendage ;  7,  left  ventricle  ;  8, 
aorta  ;  9,  10,  the  two  lobes  of  tlie  left  lung ;  11,  12,  13,  the  three  lobes  of 
tba  right  limg ;  b  b,  right  and  left  bronchi ;  v  v,  right  and  left  upper  pul* 
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lob*$!  the  right  lung  into  three  lobes,  and  the  left  into  two 
(fig.  121).     Each  of  theoe  lobea,  again,  is  composed  of  a  large 
„,         ,  number    of   minute    parts, 

called  lobule*.  Each  pulmo- 
naiy  lobule  maj  be  con* 
aidered  a  lung  In  miniature, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a 
branch  of  tlie  bronchial 
tube,  of  air-oells,  blood-res- 
sels,  nerves  and  lymphatics, 
with  a  sparing  amoont  of 
areolar  tissue. 

On  entering  a  lobule,  the 
small  bronchial  tube  (a,  fig, 
1 23)  divides  and  subdiridea ;  its  walla,  at  the  same  time,  becom- 
ing tliin&er  and  tliinner,  until  at  length  they  are  formed  only  of 

a  thin  membrane  of  areolar  and 
Fig.  lai.t  ,      .     ,.  ..      ,  , 

elastic  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer 

oitquamovt  epithelium,  not  pro- 
vided with  cUia.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  altered  in  shape ; 
each  of  the  minute  terminal 
branches  widening  out  fiinnel- 
wise,  audits  walls  being  pouched 
out  irregularly  into  small  sac- 
cular dilatations,  called  air-edit 
(fig.  123,  b).  Such  a  tunnel- 
shaped  terminal  branch  of  the  bronchial  tube,  with  its  group  of 
pouches  or  air-cells,  has  been  called  an  infundibiUum  (figs.  123, 
124),  and  the  irregular  oblong  qiace  in  its  centre,  with  which 
the  air-cells  communicate,  an  iuUrtelliilar  passage. 

'  Fi^t  122.  Ciliary  epithelium  of  the  hnnutn  trachesmignificd  350  diame- 
ters, a.  Layer  of  longitudinally  arranged  elastic  fibres ;  b,  Basemeiit  mem- 
bnuie  ;  c.  Deepest  cells,  circnlar  in  form  ;  d.  Intermediate  elongated  cells ; 
e,  Onlermost  layer  of  cells  fully  developed  and  bearing  cilia  (Kolliker). 

t  )''ig.  123.  Terminal  branch  of  a  bronchisltabe,  with  its  infondiboia  and 
oir-cellB,  from  the  margin  of  the  lung  of  a  monkey,  injected  vritb  quickiilver. 
a.  Terminal  bronchial  twig  ;  b  b,  infundibnla  and  air-cslla.  x  l(X  (F.  K. 
Schuke.) 
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The  aii-celU  may  be  placed  singly,  like  recesses  &om  the 
intercellular  passage,  but  more  often  they  are  arranged  in  groups 
or  even  in  rows,  like  minute  sacculated  tubes ;  so  that  a  short 
series  of  cells,  all  commumcatiDg  with  one  another,  open  by  a 
conunoQ  orifioe  into  the  tube.  The  cells  are  of  various  forms, 
according  to  the  mutual  pressure  to  which  they  are  subject ; 
their  -walls  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  they  vary  from  3*^  to  >-'^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  walls  are  formed  of  fine  membrane, 
similar  to  that  of  the  intercellular  passages,  and  continuous  with 
it,  which  membrane  is  folded  on  itself  so  as  to  form  a  sharp- 
edged  border  at  each  circular  orifice  of  comromiication  between 
contigTious  air-cells,  or  between  the  cells  and  the  bronchial 
passages.  Numerous  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  are  spread  out 
between  contiguous  air-cells,  and  many  of  these  are  attached  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  £ne  membrane  of  which  each  cell  is 
composed,  imparting  to  it  additional  strength,  and  the  power  of 
recoil  after  distension  (fig.  125,  b  „.  , 

and  c).  The  cells  are  lined  by  a 
layer  of  iquamtnu  or  Uudlated  ■■ 
epitfaelimn,  not  provided  with  cilia. 
Outside  the  cells,  a  network  of 
pulmonaiy  capillaries  is  spread 
out  BO  densely  (fig.  126),  that  the 
interspaces  or  meshes  are  even 
narrower  than  the  vessels,  which 
are,  on  an  average,  j^'j  j  of  an 
indt  in  diameter.  Between  the 
atmospheric  air  in  the  cells  and 
the  blood  in  these  vessels,  nothing 
intervenee  but  the  thin  walls  of 
the  cells  and  capillaries ;  and  the 

exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  aii  is  the  more  complete,  because 
the  folds  of  membrane  between  contiguous  cells,  and  often  the 
spaces  between  the  walls  of  the  same,  contain  only  a  single 

"  Fig.  12+     Two  small  groupa  of  wr-nelU,  or  iofitndibula,  a  a,  wilh  »ir- 
uIIb,  b  b,  and  the  ultimate  bronchial  tubes,  e  t,  with  which  the  sir-eella 
From  a  new-bom  chUa  (KSlliker). 
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layer  of  capillaries,  both  sldea  of  wHch  are  thus  at  once  ezpoeed 
to  the  air. 


The  cells  situated  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  lung  are  smaller. 
and  their  networks  of  capillaries  are  cloaer  than  those  nearer  to 
the  circumference.  The  cells  of  adjacent  lobules  do  not  com- 
municate; and  those  of  same  lobule,  or  proceeding  from  the 
same  intercellular  passage,  do  so  as  a  general  rule  only  near 
angles  of  bifurcation ;  so  that,  when  any  bronchial  tube  is  dosed 
or  obstructed,  the  supply  of  air  is  lost  for  all  the  cells  opening 
into  it  or  its  branches. 

The  lungs  receive  blood  from  two  sources,  (a)  the  pulmonary 
artery,  (b]  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  former,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  conveys  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  in  order  to  its  arte- 
rializatiou,  and  this  blood  takes  no  share  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
pulmonary  tissues  through  which  it  passes.     (6)  The  branches  of 

*  Fig.  13;.  Air-cells  of  lung,  m>gniA«d  350  diameters,  a.  Epithelial  lining 
of  the  cells  ;  b.  Fibres  of  elastic  tisime  ;  c,  Delicate  membrane  of  which  the 
cell-wall  is  constructed,  with  elastic  fibres  attached  to  it  (EQlUker). 
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the  bronchial  arteries  ramify  for  Dutrition'a  sake  in  the  walls  of 
the  bronchi,  of  the  larger  pulmonary  vessels,  in  the  interlobular 
GODsactiTe  tissue,  &c. ;  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  vessels  being 


returned,  partly  fluon^  the  bzoncliial  and  partly  tiuongh  the 
pulmonaiy  veins. 

The  lung  is  abundantly  supplied  with  lymphatics. 

According  to  the  leKarchea  of  Dr.  Elein,  the  iTmphaticfl  are  arranged  in 

I.  Iirefralarlactuue  in  the  nalUof  the  alveoli,  or  air-ceUi.  The  lymphatic 
Teasels  which  lead  from  these,  accompaaj  the  pulmonary  reBSeU  towaiils  the 
root  of  the  long, 

3.  IirafalaT  anastomocing  ipaee*  in  the  walla  ol  the  bronchi. 

3.  Ljmph'ipaccB  in  the  pulmonary  plenni.  The  lymphatic  veneli  from 
all  theie  irregular  Einuse*  paaa  in  towards  the  root  of  the  long  to  reach  the 
bronchial  gUndo, 

The  nerves  of  the  lung  are  to  be  traced  &om  the  anterior  and 
poatcrior  pulmonaiy  plexuses,  which  are  formed  by  branches 
both  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic.  The  nerves  follow  the 
ooone  of  the  vessels  and  bronchi,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  ktter 
■many  small  ganglia  are  situated. 

*  Fig.  116.  Capillary  net-work  of  the  pulmonary  blood-Tassels  in  the 
hnman  Inng  (KoUiker).    k  flO. 
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Mechanism  of  Respiration^ 

The  act  of  respiration  consists  of  the  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  by  which  air  is  alternately 
drawn  into  and  expelled  from  its  interior.  For  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  mechanism  by  which  these  moyements  are 
effected,  the  following  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  lungs  form  two  distinct  hollow  bags,  communicating  with 
the  exterior  of  the  body  by  an  air-tube  common  to  both  (trachea 
and  larynx,  fig.  1 1 8),  and  are  always  closely  in  contact  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  chest  walls,  while  their  lower  portions  are 
closely  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm  or  muscular  partition 
which  separates  the  chest  from  the  abdomen*  The  lungs 
follow  all  movements  of  the  parts  in  contact  with  them;  and 
for  the  evident  reason  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  lung-bag 
not  being  exposed  directly  to  atmospheric  pressure,  while  the 
inner  surface  is  so  exposed,  the  pressure  from  within  preserves 
the  lungs  in  dose  contact  with  the  parts  surrounding  them,  and 
obliterates,  practically,  the  pleural  space,  and  must  continue  to 
do  so,  xmtil  irom.  some  cause  or  other — say  from  an  opening  for 
the  admission  of  air  through  the  chest  walls,  the  pressure  on 
the  outside  of  the  lung  equals  or  exceeds  that  on  the  interior. 
Any  such  artificial  condition  of  things,  however,  need  not  here 
be  considered. 

For  the  inspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs  it  will  be  evident 
from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  such  a 
movement  of  the  side- walls  or  floor  of  the  chest,  or  of  both,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  interior  shall  be  enlarged.  By  such  increase 
of  capacity  there  will  be  of  course  a  diminution  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh  quantity  will  enter  through 
the  larynx  and  trachea  to  equalise  the  pressure  on  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  chest.  For  the  expiration  of  air,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  evident,  that,  by  an  opposite  movement  which 
shall  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  the  pressure  in  the 
interior  will  be  increased,  and  air  will  be  expelled,  until  the 
pressures  within  and  without  the  chest  are  again  equal.  In 
both  cases  the  air  passes  through  the   trachea  and  larj-nx. 
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-whether  in  entering  or  leaving  the  lungs,  there  heing  no  other 
communication  with  the  exterior  of  the  body ;  and  the  lung,  for 
the  reason  before  mentioned,  remains  under  all  the  circumstances 
described,  closely  in  contact  with  the  walls  and  floor  of  the 
chest.  To  speak  of  expansion  of  the  chest,  is  to  speak  also  of 
expansion  of  thp  lung. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  chest-cavity 
is  alternately  enlarged  and  contracted  for  the  entrance  and  ex- 
pulsion of  atmospheric  air ;  or,  in  technical  terms,  for  inspiration 
and  expiration. 


Respiratory  Movements, 

The  enlargement  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  is  a  muscular  act ; 
the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  being  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest-cavity  (a)  in  the  vertical,  and 
(6)  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters. 

(a.)  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased  by  the 
contraction  and  consequent*  descent  of  the  diaphragm, — ^the 
sides  of  the  muscle  descending  most,  and  the  central  tendon 
remaining  comparatively  unmoved;  while  the  intercostal,  and 
other  muscles,  by  acting  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  dia- 
phragm, during  its  contraction,  from  drawing  in  the  sides  of 
the  chest. 

(6.)  The  increase  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters 
of  the  chest  is  effected  by  the  raising  of  the  ribs,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  attached  very  obliquely  to  the  spine  and 
sternum  (see  Figure  of  Skeleton  in  frontispiece). 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  takes  place  both  in  front  and  at  the 
sides — ^the  hinder  ends  being  prevented  fr^m  performing  any 
upward  movement  by  their  attachment  to  the  spine.  The  move- 
ment of  the  front  extremities  of  the  ribs  is  of  necessity  accom- 
panied by  an  upward  and  forward  movement  of  the  sternum  to 
which  they  are  attached,  the  movement  being  greater  at  the 
lower  than  at  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  bone. 

The  axes  of  rotation  in  these  movements  are  two ;  one  corres- 
ponding with  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  articulations  which  the 
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rib  forms  vitb  the  spine  (a  b,  fig.  127):  snd  the  odier,  with  a  line 

Fig.  la:- 


drawn  £rom  one  of  theae  (head  of  rib)  to  the  Btemum  (A  B,  Sg.  1 27 
Fig.  128. 


and  fig,  1 28) ;  the  motioii  of  the  rib  around  the  latter  axis  being 
somewhat  after  the  &ahi(Hi  of  raising  the  handle  of  a  bucket. 
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The  eleyaiioii  of  the  ribs  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  opening 
out  of  the  angle  which  the  bony  part  forms  with  its  cartilage 
(fig.  128  A) ;  and  thus  an  additional  means  is  provided  for  in- 
creasing the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  ribs  are  raised,  in  ordinary  quiet 
inspiration,  are  the  external  intercostals,  and  that  portion  of  the 
internal  intercostals  which  is  situate  between  the  costal  carti- 
lages ;  and  these  are  assisted  by  the  levatores  coetarum,  and  the 
serratus  poetieus  superior.  The  action  of  the  last-named  muscles 
is  Tezy  simple.  Their  fibres,  arising  from  the  spine  as  a  fiixed 
point,  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  ribs,  and 
necessarily  raise  the  latter  when  they  contract.  The  action  of 
the  intercostal  muscles  is  not  quite  so  simple,  inasmuch  as, 
passing  merely  from  rib  to  rib,  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  haye 
no  fixed  point  towards  which  they  can  pull  die  bones  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

A  very  simple  apparatus,  however,  will  explain  this  apparent 
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anomaly  and  make  their  action  plain.      Such   an   apparatus 
is  shown  in  fig.  129.     A  B  is   an  upright  bar,   representing 

*  Fig.  129.  Diagimm  of  apparatus  showing  the  action  of  the  tSEUmaX  inter- 
costal mosdes. 
t  Fig.  13a  Ditto,  inUmal  intercostal  muscles. 
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the  spine,  with  which  are  jointed  two  parallel  bars,  G  H  and  M  N, 
which  represent  two  of  the  ribs,  and  are  connected  in  front  bj 
moveable  joints  with  another  upright,  H  N,  representing  the 
fitemiim. 

If  with  such  an  apparatus  elastic  bands  be  connected  in  imita- 
tion of  the  intercostal  muscles,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
stretched  on  the  bars  after  the  fashion  of  the  eostemal  intercostal 
fibres  (fig.  129  C  D),  i.e.  passing  downwards  and  forwards,  they 
raise  them  (fig.  129  C^  D') ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  placed 
in  imitation  of  the  position  of  the  internal  interoostals  (fig.  1 30 
£  F),  i.e,,  passing  downwards  and  backwards,  they  depress 
them  (fig.  130  E'  F'). 

The  explanation  of  the  foregoing  facts  is  very  simple.  The 
intercostal  muscles  in  contracting,  merely  do  that  which  all  other 
contracting  fibres  do,  viz,,  bring  nearer  together  the  points  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  the  external 
intercostals  must  raise  the  ribs,  the  points  C  and  D  {^.  129) 
being  nearer  to  each  other  when  the  parallel  bars  are  in  the 
position  of  the  dotted  lines.  The  limit  of  the  moyement  in  the 
apparatus  is  reached  when  the  elastic  band  extends  at  right 
angles  to  the  two  bars  which  it  connects — ^the  points  of  attach- 
ment C  and  D'  being  then  at  the  smallest  possible  distance  one 
from  the  other. 

The  iritemal  intercostals  (excepting  those  fibres  which  are 
attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs),  have  an  opposite  action 
to  that  of  the  external.  In  contracting  they  must  pull  down  the 
ribs,  because  the  points  E  and  F  (fig.  130)  can  only  be  brought 
nearer  one  to  another  (fig.  130  E^  F')  by  such  an  alteration  in 
their  position. 

On  account  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
with  reference  to  the  sternum  (see  Figure  of  Skeleton  in  frontis- 
piece), the  action  of  the  inter-cartilaginous  fibres  of  the  internal 
intercostals  must,  of  course,  on  the  foregoing  principles,  resemble 
that  of  the  external  intercostals. 

In  tranquil  breathing,  the  expansive  movements  of  tiie  lower 
part  of  the  chest  are  greater  than  those  of  the  upper.  In  forced 
inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Ransome,  the 
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greatest  extent  of  moyement  appears  to  be  in  the  upper  antero- 
posterior diameter. 

In  extraordinary  or  forced  inspiration,  as  in  violent  exercise, 
or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  some  interference  with  the  due 
entrance  of  air  into  the  chest,  and  in  which,  therefore,  strong 
efforts  are  necessary,  other  muscles  than  those  just  enumerated 
are  pressed  into  the  service.  It  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  to 
separate  by  a  hard  and  fast  line,  the  so-called  muscles  of  ordinary 
from  those  of  extraordinary  inspiration ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  foUowing  are  but  little  used  as  respiratory  agents,  except 
in  cases  in  which  unusual  efforts  are  required — the  scalene 
musdes,  the  stemomastoid,  the  serratus  magnus,  the  pectorales, 
and  the  trapezius. 

The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities in  different  persons.  In  yoimg  children,  it  is  effected 
chiefly  by  the  diaphragm,  which  being  highly  arched  in  expira- 
tion, becomes  flatter  as  it  contracts,  and,  descending,  presses  on 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  pushes  forward  the  front  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  The  movement  of  the  abdominal  walls  being  here 
more  manifest  than  that  of  any  other  part,  it  is  usual  to  call  this 
the  abdominal  type  of  respiration.  In  adults,  together  with  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  pushing  forward  of  the  front 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  chest  and  the  sternum  are  subject  to 
a  wide  movement  in  inspiration.  In  women,  the  movement 
appears  less  extensive  in  the  lower,  and  more  so  in  the  upper, 
part  of  the  chest— co^toZ  type. 

From  the  enlargement  produced  in  inspiration,  the  chest  and 
lungs  return  in  ordinary  tranquil  expiration,  by  their  elasticity ; 
the  force  employed  by  the  inspiratory  muscles  in  distending  the 
chest  and  overcoming  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  lungs  and  chest- 
waUs,  being  returned  as  an  expiratory  effort  when  the  muscles 
are  relaxed.  This  elastic  recoil  of  the  lungs  is  sufficient,  in 
ordinary  quiet  breathing,  to  expel  air  from  the  chest  in  the 
intervals  of  inspiration,  and  no  muscular  power  is  required. 
In  aU  voluntary  expiratory  efforts,  however,  as  in  speaking, 
singing,  blowing,  and  the  like,  and  in  many  involuntary  actions 
also,  as  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.,  something   more  than  merely 
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passive  elastic  power  is  necessary,  and  the  proper  expiratory 
muscles  are  brought  into  action.     By  far  the  chief  of  these 
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are  the  abdominal  muscles,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen,  push  up  the  floor  of  the  chest  formed  by  the 
diaphragm,  and  by  thus  making  pressure  on  the  lungs,  expel 
air  from  them  through  the  trachea  and  larynx.  All  muscles, 
however,  which  depress  the  ribs,  must  act  also  as  muscles  of 

*  Fig.  131  (after  Hutchinson).  The  changes  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
walls  of  the  male  during  respiration.  The  back  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  in 
order  to  throw  forward  the  respiratory  movement  as  much  as  possible.  The 
outer  black  continuous  line  in  front  represents  the  ordinary  breathing  move- 
ment :  the  anterior  margin  of  it  being  the  boundary  of  inspiration,  the 
posterior  margin  the  limit  of  expiration.  The  line  is  thicker  over  the  abdomen* 
since  the  ordinary  respiratory  moTcment  is  chiefly  abdominal :  thin  over  the 
chest,  for  there  is  less  movement  over  that  region.  The  dotted  line  indicates 
the  movement  on  deep  inspiration,  during  which  the  sternum  advances  while 
the  abdomen  recedes. 

t  Fig.  132  (after  Hutchinson).  The  respiratory  movement  in  the  female. 
The  lines  indicate  the  same  changes  as  in  the  last  figure.  The  thickness 
of  the  continuous  line  over  the  sternum  shows  the  larger  extent  of  the 
ordinary  breathing  movement  over  that  region  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male. 
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expiration,  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  the  abdominal 
xnuadeB  are  assisted  in  their  action  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
internal  inter-costals,  the  triangularis  stemi,  the  serrattu  posticus 
inferior,  and  quadratus  lumborum.  When  by  the  efforts  of  the 
expiratory  muscles,  the  chest  has  been  squeezed  to  less  than  its 
average  diameter,  it  again,  on  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  returns 
to  the  normal  dimensions  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  The  con- 
struction of  the  chest- walls,  therefore,  admirably  adapts  them  for 
recoiling  against  and  resisting  as  well  undue  contraction  as 
undue  dilatation. 

Ab  before  mentioned,  the  lungs,  after  distension  in  the  act  of 
inspiration,  contract  by  virtue  of  the  elastic  tissue  which  is  pre- 
sent in  the  bronchial  tubes,  on  and  between  the  air-ceUs,  and  in 
the  investing  pleura.  But  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts, 
they  can  never  contract  to  the  utmost,  but  are  always  more  or 
leas  ''on  the  stretch,"  being  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  by  atmospheric  pressure  (p.  228) 
and  can  contract  away  from  these  only  when,  by  some  means  or 
other,  as  by  making  an  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  by 
the  effusion  of  fluid  there,  the  pressure  on  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  lungs  becomes  equal.  Thus,  under  ordinary 
circninstances,  the  degree  of  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  lungs 
is  dependent  on  that  of  the  boundary  walls  of  the  chest,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  one  being  in  dose  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  other,  and  obliged  to  follow  it  in  all  its 
morements* 

Respiratory  RJiythm. 

The  acts  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chest,  take  up, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  nearly  equal  time.  The  act  of 
inspiring  air,  however,  especially  in  women  and  children,  is  a 
little  shorter  than  that  of  expelling  it,  and  there  is  commonly 
a  veiy  slight  pause  between  the  end  of  expiration  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  inspiration.  The  respiratoxy  rhythm  may 
be  thus  expressed : — 

Inspiration         •       .  .       •       6 

Expiration 7  or  8 

A  very  slight  paose. 
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Respiratory  Sounds, 

If  the  ear  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  chest,  or 
be  separated  from  it  only  by  a  good  conductor  of  sound,  a  fount 
respiratory  murmur  is  heard  during  both  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion— ^the  former  being  the  most  audible.  This  sound,  which 
is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  air  as  it  streams  into  or  out  of 
the  lungs,  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
air-cells,  varies  somewhat  in  different  parts — ^being  loudest  or 
coarsest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi, 
and  fading  off  into  a  faint  sighing  as  the  ear  is  placed  at  a 
distance  from  these.     It  is  best  heard  in  children. 

Respiratory  Movements  0/  the  Glottis 

During  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  directly  draw  air  into 
the  chest,  those  which  guard  the  opening  through  which  it 
enters  are  not  passive.  In  hurried  breathing  the  instinctive 
dilatation  of  the  nostrils  is  well  seen,  although  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  may  not  be  noticeable.  The  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  however,  or  rima  glottidis  (fig.  133),  is  dilated 
at  each  inspiration,  for  the  more  ready  passage  of  air,  and 
collapses  somewhat  at  each  expiration ;  its  condition,  therefore, 
corresponding  during  respiration  with  that  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  There  is  a  further  likeness  between  the  two  acts  in  that, 
imder  ordinary  circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis 
is  a  muscular  act,  and  its  contraction  chiefly  an  elastic  recoil ; 
although,  imder  various  conditions,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
there  may  be,  in  the  contraction  of  the  glottis,  considerable 
muscular  power  exercised. 

The  movements  of  the  glottis  are  reg^ulated  by  the  laryngeal 
branches  of  the  vagus,  of  which  the  superior  is  the  afferent 
(sensory)  nerve,  and  the  inferior  or  recurrent  nerve  the  efferent 
(motor)  nerve.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  appears  to  be 
one  channel  through  which  the  general  respiratory  movements 
are  slackened.  When  it  is  cut  across,  and  the  proximal  end 
stimulated,  the  Inspirations  are  diminished  in  frequency,  while 
if  the  stimulus  be  increased,  the  diaphragm  stands  still,  and  the 
expiratory  muscles  are  thrown  into  activity  (Rosenthal). 
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Quantity  of  Air  Respired, 

The  ayerage  quantity  of  air  that  is  changed  in  the  lungs  in 
each  act  of  ordinary  tranquil  breathing  ia,  in  healthy  young  and 
middle-aged  men,  about  30  to  35  cubic  inches.  In  the  female, 
the  amount  is  somewhat  less. 

The  total  quantity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the 
lungs  of  an  adult»  at  rest,  in  24  hours,  is  about  686,CXX) 
cubic  inches  (E.  Smith).  This  quantity,  however,  is  largely  in- 
creased by  exertion ;  and  the  same  observer  has  computed  the 
average  amount  for  a  hard-working  labourer  in  the  same  time, 
at  1,568,390  cubic  inches. 

The  quantity  which  is  habitually  and  almost  imiformly  changed 
in  each  act  of  breathing,  is  called  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  breathing 
air.  The  quantity  over  and  above  this  which  can  be  drawn 
into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration,  he  names  complemental 
air  :  its  amount  is  various,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  After 
ordinary  expiration,  such  as  that  which  expels  the  breathing  or 
tidal  airy  a  certain  quantity  of  air  remains  in  the  lungs,  which 
may  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  and  deeper  expiration :  this  is 
termed  reserve  or  supplemental  air.  But,  even  after  the  most 
violent  expiratory  effort,  the  lungs  are  not  completely  emptied ; 
a  certain  quantity  always  remains  in  them,  over  which  there  is 
no  voluntary  control,  and  which  may  be  called  residual  air.  Its 
amount  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  absolute  size  of  the 
chest,  but  may  be  estimated  at  about  a  hundred  cubic  inches 
(Hutchinson). 

The  greatest  respiratory  capacity  of  the  chest  is  indicated  by 
the  quantity  of  air  which  a  f>erson  can  expel  from  his  lungs  by 
a  forcible  expiration  after  the  deepest  inspiration  that  he  can 
make.  Mr.  Hutchinson  names  this  the  vital  capacity;  it  ex- 
presses the  power  which  a  person  has  of  breathing  in  the  emer- 
gencies of  active  exercise,  violence,  and  disease. 

The  vital,  or,  as  it  may  be  better  tenned,  the  respiratory  capacity,  is 
asaally  measured  by  a  modified  gasometer  (spirometer  of  Hutchinson),  into 
vrhich  the  experimenter  breathes, — ^making  the  most  prolonged  expiration 
possible  after  the  deepest  possible  inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air  which  is 
thus  expelled  from  the  lungs  is  indicated  by  the  height  to  which  the  air- 
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chamber  of  the  spirometer  rises ;  and  by  means  of  a  scale  placed  in  connection 
with  this,  the  number  of  cabic  inches  is  read  o£E. 

In  healthy  men,  the  respiratoxy  capacity  yaries  chiefly  with 
the  stature,  weight,  and  age. 

It  was  fonnd  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  &om  whom  most  of  our  information  on 
this  subject  is  derived,  that  at  a  temperature  of  60"  F.,  225  cubic  inches  is 
the  average  vital  or  respiratory  capacity  of  a  healthy  person,  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height.  For  every  inch  of  height  above  this  standard  the  capacity 
is  increased,  on  an  average,  by  eight  cubic  inches ;  and  for  every  inch  below, 
it  is  diminished  by  the  same  amount.  This  relation  of  capacity  to  height  ia 
quite  independent  of  the  absolute  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest ;  for 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  chest  do  not  always,  or  even  generally,  increase 
with  the  stature  of  the  body ;  and  a  person  of  small  absolute  capacity  of 
chest  may  have  a  large  capacity  of  respiration,  and  vi4se  versa.  The  capacity 
of  respiration  is  determined  only  by  the  mobility  of  the  walls  of  the  chest ; 
but  why  this  mobility  should  increase  in  a  definite  ratio  with  the  height  of 
the  body  is  yet  unexplained,  and  must  be  difficult  of  solution,  seeing  that 
the  height  of  the  body  is  chiefly  determined  by  that  of  the  legs,  and  not  by 
the  height  of  the  trunk  or  the  depth  of  the  chest.  But  the  vast  number  of 
observations  made  by  Mr,  Hutchinson  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  aa 
stated  above. 

The  influence  of  fceight  on  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  less  manifest  and 
considerable  than  that  of  height :  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusions  on  this  point,  because  the  natural  average  weight  of  a  healthy 
man  in  relation  to  stature  has  not  yet  been  determined.  As  a  general  state- 
ment, however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  not  affected 
by  weights  under  161  pounds,  or  ii|  stones ;  but  that,  above  this  point,  it 
is  diminished  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  inch  for  every  additional  pound  up  to 
196  pounds,  or  14  stones  ;  so  that,  for  example,  while  a  man  of  five  feet  six 
inches,  and  weighing  less  than  ii}  stones,  should  be  able  to  expire  217  cubic 
inches,  one  of  the  same  height,  weighing  12^  stones,  might  expire  only  203 
cubic  inches. 

By  a^Cy  the  capacity  appears  to  be  increased  from  about  the  fifteenth  to 
the  thirty-fifth  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  inches  per  year ;  from  thirty-five 
to  sixty-five  it  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a-half  cubic  inch  per 
year ;  so  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  of  a  man  of  sixty  years  old  would 
be  about  30  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  a  man  forty  years  old,  of  the  it^rnek 
height  and  weight. 

The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  adult  person  usually 
ranges  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  minute.  It  is  greater  in 
infancy  and  childhood.  It  varies  also  much  according  to  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  such  as  exercise  or  rest,  health  or  disease, 
etc.  Variations  in  the  number  of  respirations  correspond 
ordinarily  with  similar  variations  in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
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la  health  the  proportion  is  about  I  to  4,  or  i  to  5,  and  when  the 
rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased,  that  of  the  chest  move- 
ment is  commonly  increased  also ;  but  not  in  eveiy  case  in  equal 
proportion.  It  happens  occasionally  in  disease,  especially  of  the 
lungs  or  air- passages,  that  the  number  of  respiratory  acts  in- 
creases in  quicker  proportion  than  the  beats  of  the  pulse ;  and, 
in  other  affections,  much  more  commonly,  that  the  number  of 
the  pulses  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  respirations. 

lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  respirations  of  any  given 
animal  is  lar^y  affected  by  its  size.  Thus,  comparing  animals  of  the  same 
kind,  in  a  tiger  (lying  quietly)  the  number  of  respirations  was  20  per  minute, 
while  in  a  smidl  leopard  Gying  quietly)  the  number  was  30.  In  a  small 
monkey,  40  per  minute  ;  in  a  large  baboon,  20. 

The  rapid,  panting  respiration  of  mice,  even  when  quit«  still,  is  familiar, 
and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  slow  breathing  of  a  large  animal  such  as  the 
elephant  (eight  or  nine  times  per  tninute).  These  facts  may  be  explained 
as  follows  : — ^The  heat-producing  power  of  any  given  animal  depends  largely 
on  its  balk,  while  its  loss  of  heat  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  surface 
area  of  its  body.  If  of  two  animal b  of  similar  shape,  one  be  ten  times  as 
long  as  the  other,  the  area  of  the  large  animal  (representing  its  loss  of  heat) 
is  ICO  times  that  of  the  small  one,  whUe  its  bulk  (representing  production 
of  heat)  is  icoo  times  as  great.  Thus,  in  order  to  balance  its  much  greater 
xelative  loes  of  heat,  the  smaller  animal  must  have  all  its  vital  functions, 
cizcnlation,  respiration,  dec.,  carried  on  much  more  rapidly. 

According  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  force  with  which  the  inspi- 
ratory muscles  are  capable  of  acting,  is  greatest  in  individuals  of 
the  height  of  from  five  feet  seven  inches  to  five  feet  eight  inches, 
and  will  elevate  a  column  of  three  inches  of  mercury.  Above 
this  height,  the  force  decreases  as  the  stature  increases ;  so  that 
the  average  of  men  of  six  feet  can  elevate  only  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  of  mercury.  The  force  manifested  in  the  strongest 
expiratory  acts  is,  on  the  average,  one-third  greater  than  that 
exercised  in  inspiration.  But  this  difference  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest ;  and  it  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  disproportion- 
ate strength  which  the  expiratory  muscles  attain,  from  their 
being  called  into  use  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  simple  expi- 
ration. The  force  of  the  inspiratory  act  is,  therefore,  better 
adapted  than  that  of  the  expiratory  for  testing  the  muscular 
strength  of  the  body. 
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The  following  Table  expresses  the  result  of  numeronB  experiments  by  Mr. 
Hntchinson  on  this  subject,  the  instrmnent  used  to  gauge  the  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  power  being  a  mercurial  manometer,  to  which  was  attached 
a  tube  fitting  the  nostrilSi  and  through  which  the  inspiratory  or  expiratoxy 
effort  was  made :— 


Power  of 

Power  of 

Inspiratory  Musclea^ 

Expimtoxy  Mua 

1*5  in.  . 

,    Weak    .        •        ,        .      2"oin. 

2*0  .. 

.    Ordinary  . 

.      2*5   » 

2'S   »     . 

.    Strong  .... 

3*5    n 

3*5  M        •       • 

.    Very  strong      .        .    . 

4*5   »» 

4*5  »»    •       • 

.    Remarkable  . 

5*8  .. 

'5*5  M       .       . 

.    Very  remarkable      .    . 

70  „ 

60  .,    . 

.    Extraordinary 

8-5  „ 

70  „ 

.    Very  extraordinary  .    . 

100  „ 

The  great  force  of  the  inspiratory  efforts  during  apnoea  was 
well  shown  in  some  of  the  experiments  performed  by  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society's  Committee  on  Suspended  Animation.  On 
inserting  a  glass  tube  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog,  and  immersing 
the  other  end  of  the  tube  in  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the  respiratory 
efforts  during  apnoea  were  so  great  as  to  draw  the  mercury  four 
inches  up  the  tube.  The  influence  of  the  same  force  was  shown 
in  other  experiments,  in  which  the  heads  of  animals  were 
immersed  both  in  mercury  and  in  liquid  plaster  of  Paris.  In 
both  cases  the  material  was  found,  after  death,  to  have  been 
drawn  up  into  all  the  bronchial  tubes,  filling  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  force  exerted  in  deep  inspiration  is 
employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest  and  of  the  lung^. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  estimated  the  amount  of  this  elastic  resistance,  by  observ- 
ing the  elevation  of  a  column  of  mercury  raised  by  the  return  of  air  forced, 
after  death,  into  the  lungs,  in  quantity  equal  to  the  known  c-apacity  of 
respiration  during  life ;  and  he  calculated,  according  to  the  well-known 
hydrostatic  law  of  equality  of  pressures  (as  shown  in  the  Bramah  press), 
that  the  total  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  muscles  in  the  act  of  inspiring 
200  cubic  inches  of  air  is  more  than  450  lbs. 

The  elastic  force  overcome  in  ordinary  inspiration  is,  according  to  Hutch- 
inson, equal  to  about  170  pounds. 

Dr.  Douglas  Powell  has  recently  shown  that  within  the  limits 
of  ordinary  tranquil  respiration,  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  waUs 
of  the  chest  fayours  inspiration ;  and  that   it  is  only  in  deep 
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inspiration  that  the  ribs  and  rib-oartilages  offer  an  opposing 
force  to  their  dilatation.  In  other  words,  the  elastic  resilience  of 
the  lungs,  at  the  end  of  an  act  of  ordinary  breathing,  has 
drawn  the  chest-walls  within  the  limits^of  their  normal  degree 
of  expansion. 

Under  all  drcmnstanoes,  of  course,  the  elastic  tissue  of  the 
lungs  opposes  inspiration,  and  favours  expiration. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  quiet  ordinary  respiration,  which  is 
performed  without  consciousness  or  effort  of  tiie  will,  the  only 
forces  engaged  are  those  of  the  inspiratory  musdes,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the  lungs. 

It  is  possible,  as  Dr.  R.  Hall  maintained,  that  the  contractile 
power  which  the  bronchial  tubes  possess,  by  means  of  their  organic 
muscular  fibres  may  (i)  assist  in  expiration ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  its  chief  purpose  is  (2)  to  regulate  and  adapt,  in  some  measure^ 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  lungs,  and  to  each  part  of 
them,  according  to  the  supply  of  blood. 

Another  purpose  served  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bron- 
diial  tubes  is  (3)  that  of  contracting  upon  and  gradually  expelling 
collections  of  mucus,  which  may  have  accumulated  within  the 
tubes,  and  cannot  be  ejected  by  forced  expiratory  efforts,  owing 
to  collapse  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  portion  of  lung 
connected  with  the  obstructed  tubes  (Gairdner). 

The  muscular  action  in  the  lungs,  morbidly  excited,  is  proba- 
bly the  chief  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  spasmodic  asthma.  It 
may  be  demonstrated  by  galvanising  the  lungs  shortly  after 
taking  them  £rom  the  body.  Under  such  a  stimulus,  they 
contract  so  as  to  lift  up  water  placed  in  a  tube  introduced  into 
the  trachea  (C.  J.  B.  Williams) ;  and  Volkmann  has  shown  that 
they  may  be  made  to  contract  by  stimulating  their  nerves.  He 
tied  a  glass  tube,  drawn  fine  at  one  end,  into  the  trachea  of  a 
beheaded  animal;  and  when  the  small  end  was  turned  to  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  galvanised  the  pneumogastric  trunk. 
Each  time  he  did  so  the  flame  was  blown,  and  once  it  was  blowa 
out. 

The  changes  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  effected  by  the  respira- 
ioflry  movements  are  assisted  by  the  various  conditions  of  the  air 
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itself.  According  to  the  law  observed  in  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  air-cells  will,  independently  of 
•ny  respiratory  movement,  tend  to  leave  the  lungs,  by  diffusing 
itself  into  the  external  air,  where  it  exists  in  less  proportion ; 
and  according  to  the  same  law,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
air  will  tend  of  itself  towards  the  air-cells  in  which  its  proportion 
is  less  than  it  is  in  the  air  in  the  bronchial  tubes  or  in  that 
external  to  the  body.  But  for  this  tendency  in  the  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  to  mix  uniformly,  within  and  without  the  lungs, 
the  reserve  and  residual  air  would  be  very  injuriously  charged 
with  carbonic  add ;  for  the  respiratory  movements  alone  are  not 
enough  to  empty  the  air  cells ;  and  they,  perhaps,  expel  only  the 
air  which  lies  in  the  larger  bronchial  tubes.  The  change  is  also 
assisted  by  the  different  temperature  of  the  air  within  and  with- 
out the  lungs;  and  by  the  action  of  the  cilia  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  continual  vibrations  of 
which  may  serve  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  air  to  the  moist 
surface  of  the  membrane. 

Daily  Work  of  tJie  Bespiratory  Muscles. 

According  to  Dr.  Haughton  the  work  done  by  the  respiratory 
muscles  in  24  hours  amounts  to  21  foot-tons. 

Circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Respiratory  Organs, 

To  be  exposed  to  the  air  thus  alternately  moved  into  and  out 
of  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchial  tubes,  the  blood  is  propelled 
from  the  right  ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  in 
steady  streams,  and  slowly  enough  to  permit  evexy  minute 
portion  of  it  to  be  for  a  few  seconds  exposed  to  the  air,  with 
only  the  thin  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  air-cells  inter- 
vening. The  pulmonary  circulation  is  of  the  simplest  kind :  for 
the  pulmonary  artery  branches  reg^ularly ;  its  successive  branches 
run  in  straight  lines,  and  do  not  anastomose;  the  capillary 
plexus  is  uniformly  spread  over  the  air-cells  and  intercellular 
passages ;  and  the  veins  derived  from  it  proceed  in  a  course 
as  simple  and  uniform  as  that  of  the  arteries,  their  branches 
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coiiTergixig  but  not  anastomosing.  The  veins  have  no  yalvesy 
or  only  small  imperfect  ones  prolonged  from  their  angles 
of  junction,  and  incapable  of  dosing  the  orifice  of  either  of  the 
"▼eins  between  which  they  are  placed.  The  pulmonary  drcula- 
tion  also  is  unaffected  by  changes  of  atmospheric  pressore,  and 
is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  muscles :  the 
force  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  the  course  of  the  blood 
axe  alike  simple. 

The  blood  which  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary 
arteries  is  distributed  to  these  organs  to  be  purified  and  made  fit 
for  the  nutrition  of  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  capillaries 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  arranged  solely  with  reference  to 
this  object,  and  therefore  can  have  but  little  to  do  with  the 
nuirition  of  the  lungs ;  or  at  least,  only  of  those  portions  of  the 
luDgs  with  which  they  are  in  intimate  connection  for  another 
purpose.  For  the  nutrition  of  the  rest  of  the  lungs,  including 
the  pleura,  interlobular  tissue,  bronchial  tubes  and  glands,  and 
the  walls  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  a  special  supply  of  arterial 
blood  is  furnished  through  one  or  two  bronchial  arteries,  the 
txranches  of  which  ramify  in  all  these  parts.  The  blood  of  the 
bronchial  artery,  when,  having  served  for  the  nutrition  of  these 
parts,  it  has  become  venous,  is  carried  partly  into  the  branches 
of  the  bronchial  vein,  and  thence  to  the  right  auricle,  and  partly 
into  the  small  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or,  more 
directly,  iilto  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  whence,  being  with  the 
rest  of  the  blood  arterialised,  it  is  carried  to  the  pulmonary  veins 
and  left  side  of  the  heart. 

Choitges  of  the  Air  in  Respiration, 

By  their  contact  in  the  lungs  the  composition  of  both  air  and 
Hood  is  changed.  The  alterations  of  the  former  being  manifest, 
simpler  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  in  some  degree  illustrative 
of  them,  may  be  considered  first. 

Tbe  atmoepkere  we  breatlie  has,  in  erezy  sitniMioii  in  which  it  has  been 
examined  in  its  natural  state,  a  nearly  nnifonn  composition.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  oxygen,  nitzogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  yaponr,  with,  commonly, 
traces  ol  other  gases,  as  ammonia,  solphmetted  hydrogen,  etc    Of  eyery 
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loo  Tolnmes  of  pore  atmoBpheric  air,  79  Tolomea  (on  an  vmng^)  consist  ot 
nitrogen,  the  remaining  21  of  oxygen.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
extremelj  small ;  10,000  rolmnes  of  atmospheric  air  contain  onlj  abont 
4  or  5  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  Taries  greatly,  according  to  the  temperature 
and  other  circumstances,  but  the  atmosphere  is  never  without  some.  In 
this  country,  the  average  quantity  of  wateiy  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  ifr 
1*40  per  cent. 

The  changes  produced  by  respiration  on  the  atmospheric  air 

are,  that,  I,  it  is  warmed;  2,  its  carbonic  acid  is  increased ;   3^ 

its  oxygen  is  diminished;   4,  its  watery  yapour  is  increased; 

5,  a  minute  amount  of  organic  matter  and  of  free  ammonia  is 

added  to  it. 

1.  The  expired  air,  heated  by  its  contact  with  the  interior  of 
the  lungs,  is  (at  least  in  most  climates)  hotter  than  the  inspired 
air.  Its  temperature  yaries  between  97°  and  99^^  the  lower 
temperature  being  observed  when  the  air  has  remained  but  a 
short  time  in  the  lungs,  rather  than  when  it  is  inhaled  at  a  very 
low  temperature;  for  whatever  the  temperature  when  inhaled 
may  be,  the  air  nearly  acqiiires  that  of  the  blood  before  it  is 
expelled  from  the  chest. 

2.  The  carbonic  acid  in  respired  ear  is  always  increased ;  but  the 
quantity  exhaled  in  a  given  time  is  subject  to  change  from 
various  circumstances.  From  every  volume  of  air  inspired,  about 
4^  per  cent,  of  oxygen  is  abstracted;  while  a  rather  smaller 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  added  in  its  place.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  the  air 
breathed  by  a  healthy  adult  man  amounts  to  1346  cubic  inches, 
or  about  636  grains  per  hour.  (Valentin  and  Brunner.)  Ac* 
cording  to  this  estimate,  the  weight  of  carbon  excreted  from  the 
lungs  is  about  173  grains  per  hour,  or  rather  more  than  S 
ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  These  quantities  must  be  con- 
sidered approximate  only,  inasmuch  as  various  circumstances 
even  in  health,  influence  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  excreted^ 
and,  correlatively,  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief: — ^Age  and  sex.  Respiratory  movements. 
External  temperature.  Season  of  year.  Condition  of  respired 
air.*  Atmospheric  conditions.  Period  of  the  day.  Food  and 
drink.     Exercise  and  sleep. 
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a.  Age  and  Sex. — ^Aoooiding  to  Andral  and  Qsyarret  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic add  exhaled  into  the  air  breathed  by  males,  legnlarly  increases  from 
<eight  to  thirty  jean  of  age ;  from  thirty  to  forty  it  is  stationary  or  diminishes 
4i  little ;  from  forty  to  fifty  the  diminntion  is  greater ;  and  from  fifty  to 
-extreme  age  it  goes  on  diminishing,  till  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  quantity 
exhaled  at  ten  years  old.     In  females  (in  whom  the  quantity  exhaled  is 
always  less  tiian  in  males  of  the  same  age)  the  same  regular  increase  in 
<iuantity  goes  on  from  the  eighth  year  to  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the 
<|aantity  abruptly  ceases  to  increase,  and  remains  stationary  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  menstruate.    When,  however,  menstruation  has  ceased,  either  in 
adrancing  years  or  in  pregnancy,  or  morbid  amenorrhoea,  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  again  augments ;  but  when  menstruation  ceases  naturally,  it 
soon  decreases  again  at  the  same  rate  that  it  does  in  old  men. 

b.  Retpiratory  MovemenU. — According  to  Vierordt,  the  more  quickly  the 
moTementa  of  respiration  are  performed,  the  smaller  is  the  proportionate 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  each  Tolume  of  the  expired  air.  Thus 
be  found  that,  with  six  respirations  per  minute,  the  quantity  of  expired 
carbonic  acid  was  5*528  per  cent. ;  with  twelve  respirations,  4*262  per  cent. ; 
with  twenty-four,  3*355  ;  with  forty-eight,  2*984 ;  and  with  ninety -six,  2*662. 
Although,  however,  the  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  thus 
diminished  during  frequent  respiration,  yet  the  absolute  amount  exhaled 
into  the  air  within  a  given  time  is  increased  thereby,  owing  to  the  larger 
quantity  of  air  which  is  breathed  in  the  time.  This  is  the  case,  whether  the 
resplTation  be  voluntarily  accelerated,  or  naturally  increased  in  frequency, 
as  it  is  after  feeding,  active  exercise,  etc.  By  diminishing  the  frequency, 
and  increasing  the  depth  of  respiration,  the  per-centage  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  expired  aii  is  diminished ;  being  iu  the  deepest  respiration 
aa  much  as  1*97  per  cent,  less  than  in  ordinary  breathing.  But  for  this  pro- 
pofitionate  diminution  also,  there  is  a  full  compensation  in  the  greater  total 
Tolnme  of  air  which  is  thus  breathed.  Finally,  the  last  half  of  a  volume  of 
expired  air  contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  half  first  expired ;  a  cir- 
camstance  which  is  explained  by  the  one  portion  of  air  coming  from  the 
remote  part  of  the  lungs,  where  it  has  been  in  more  immediate  and  prolonged 
contact  with  the  blood  than  the  other  has,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the 
liuger  bronchial  tubes. 

c.  External  Tbmperatwre, — ^The  observations  made  by  Vierordt  at  various 
temperatures  between  38*  F.  and  75"  F.  show,  for  warm-blooded  animals, 
that  within  this  range,  every  rise  equal  to  10*  F.  causes  a  diminution  of 
about  two  cubic  inches  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  per  minute. 
Letellier,  from  experiments  performed  on  animals  at  much  higher  and  lower 
temperatures  than  the  above,  also  found  that  the  higher  the  temperature  of 
the  respired  air  (as  far  as  104*  F.),  the  less  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  into  it,  whilst  the  nearer  it  approaches  zero  the  more  does  the 
carbonic  add  increase. 

d.  Season  of  the  Tear.^The  season  of  the  year,  independently  of  tempe- 
rature, materially  influences  the  respiratory  phenomena ;  spring  being  the 
season  of  the  greatest,  and  autumn  of  the  least  activity  of  the  respiratory 
and  other  functions.    (Bdward  Smith.) 

e.  Pmitf  of  the  Beepxred  Air. — ^The  average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
^ven  out  by  the  lungs  constitutes  about  4*48  per  cent,  of  the  expired  air ; 
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bat  if  the  air  which  is  breathed  be  previonsl j  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  (as  is  the  case  when  the  same  air  is  freqnentlj  respired),  then  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  becomes  mnch  less.  This  is  shown  by 
the  results  of  two  experiments  peif ormed  by  Allen  and  Pepys.  In  one.  in 
which  fresh  air  was  taken  in  at  each  respiration,  thirty-two  cnbic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  were  exhaled  in  a  minute  ;  whilst  in  the  other,  in  which  the 
same  air  was  respired  repeatedly,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  emitted  in 
the  same  time  was  only  9*5  cubic  inches.  They  found  also  that,  however 
often  the  same  air  may  be  respired,  eren  if  until  it  will  no  longer  sustain 
life,  it  does  not  become  charged  with  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid. 

In  the  normal  process  of  renpiration,  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid 
by  the  lungs  appears  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  its  tension  in  the  Tcnooa 
blood  circulating  in  the  lung  far  exceeds  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
inspired  air.  Carbonic  acid  will  therefore  be  eliminated  as  long  as  its 
tension  in  the  inspired  air  is  less  than  in  the  blood  ;  as  soon  as  they  become 
equalized  (as  by  breathing  the  same  air  again  and  again,  which  will  of 
course  increase  the  quantity,  and  therefore  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid  im 
the  respired  air),  no  further  elimination  can  occur. 

/.  Uygrovuftric  State  of  Atmosphere. — The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled is  considerably  influenced  by  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,, 
much  more  being  given  off  when  the  air  is  moist  than  when  it  is  dry. 
(Lehmann.) 

g.  Period  of  the  Day. — During  the  day-time  more  carbonic  add  is  exhaled 
than  corresponds  to  the  oxygen  absorbed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
night  very  much  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  exhaled  in  carbonic  acid» 
There  is,  thus,  a  reserve  fund  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  night,  to  meet  the- 
requirements  of  the  day. 

If  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  24  hours  be  represented^ 
by  100,  52  parts  are  exhaled  during  the  day  and  48  at  night.  While, 
^^°^^^^7t  33  parts  of  the  oxygen  are  absorbed  during  the  day,  and  the 
remaining  67  by  night.    (Pettenkofer  and  Voit.) 

The  period  of  day  seems  to  exercise  a  slight  influence  on  the  amount  oT 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  a  given  time,  though  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  exhaled  is  much  less  by  night,  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to- 
state  that  variations  in  the  amount  exhaled  occur  at  uniform  periods  of  the 
day,  independently  of  the  influence  of  other  circumstances. 

h,  Ibod  and  Drink.— By  the  use  of  food  the  quantity  is  increased,  whilst 
by  fasting  it  is  diminished :  and,  according  to  Begnault  and  Reiset,  it  is. 
greater  when  animals  are  fed  on  farinaceous  food  than  when  fed  on  meat. 
Dr.  Edward  Smith  found  that  the  effects  produced  by  spirituous  drinks 
depend  much  on  the  kind  of  drink  taken.    Pure  alcohol  tended  rather  to- 
increase  than  to  lessen  respiratory  changes,  and  the  amount  therefore  of 
carbonic  acid  expired :  rum,  ale  and  porter,  also  sherry,  had  very  similar 
effects.    On  the  other  hand,  brandy,  whisky  and  gin,  particularly  the  latter^ 
almost  always  lessened  the  respiratory  changes,  and  consequently  the  anioant 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

1.  Exercise  and  Sleep. — Bodily  exercise^  in  moderation,  increases  the* 
quantity  to  about  one-third  more  than  it  is  during  rest :  and  for  about  an* 
hour  after  exercisCi  the  volume  of  the  air  expired  in  the  minute  is  increasedl 
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about  118  cubic  inches  :  and  the  quantitj  of  oarbonic  acid  about  7*8  cnbic 
inches  per  minute.  Violent  exercise,  such  as  full  labour  on  the  treadwheel, 
still  further  increases  the  amount  of  the  acid  exhaled.    (Edward  Smith.) 

Daring  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
qnantit  J  of  this  gas  erolyed  ;  a  result  probably  in  great  measure  dependent 
on  the  tranquillity  of  breathing. 

A  larger  quantity  is  exhaled  when  the  barometer  is  low  than  when  it  is 
lugh. 

3.  The  Oxygen  in  Respired  Air  is  always  less  than  in  the  same 
air*before  respirationy  and  its  diminution  is  ^nerally  proportion- 
ate to  the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  from  inspired  air  would  appear  to  depend  not 
so  much  on  a  difference  of  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  air  and  Tenons  blood,  as 
on  the  strong  chemical  affinity  which  hremoglobin  has  for  it  (p.  1 1 7).  Since  the 
oxygen  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  haemoglobin,  its  tension 
in  the  blood  is  reiy  small,  and  hence  an  animal  breathing  in  a  closed  space 
will  consume  almost  all  the  oxygen  in  the  contained  air,  though  its  tension 
constantly  diminishes,  if  provision  be  made  for  the  constant  removal  of  the 
carbonic  acid. 

For  eyerj  yolume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  the  air, 
I' 1742 1  Tolumes  of  oxygen  are  absorbed  from  it :  and  when  the 
average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  i.e.,  1346  cubic  inches,  or 
636  grains,  is  exhaled  in  the  hour,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  in  the  same  time  is  1584  cubic  inches  or  542  grains 
(Valentin  and  Brunner).  According  to  this  estimate,  there  is 
more  oxygen  absorbed  than  is  exhaled  with  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid  without  change  of  volume ;  and  to  this  general 
conclusion,  namely,  that  the  volume  of  air  expired  in  a  given 
time  is  leas  than  that  of  the  air  inspired  (allowance  being  made 
for  the  expansion  in  being  heated),  and  that  the  loss  is  due  to  a 
portion  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  not  returned  in  the  exhaled  car- 
bonic acid,  all  observers  agree,  though  as  to  the  actual  quantity 
of  dxygen  so  absorbed,  they  differ  even  widely. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  that  does  not  combine  with  the  carbon  given  oft 
in  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  is  probably  disposed  of  in  forming  some  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  given  off  from  the  skin,  and  in  combining  with 
solphnr  and  phosphorus  to  form  part  of  the  acids  of  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  probably  also,  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Beoce  Jones,  with  the  nitrc>gen  d  the  decomposing  nitrogenous 
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animalB,  appean  to  have  Teiy  litde  inflaenoe  on  the  amount  of 
this  gas  absorbed  by  them,  for  the  quantity  consumed  is  not 
greater  even  though  an  excess  of  oxygen  be  added  to  the  atmos- 
phere experimented  with  (R^;nault  and  Reiset). 

The  Nitrogen  of  the  Atmoephere,  in  relation  to  the  re^iratoiy 
process,  is  supposed  to  serve  only  mechanically,  by  diluting  the 
os^gen,  and  moderating  its  action  upon  the  system. 

^  This  pnipose,  or  the  mode  of  expressing  it,  has  been  denied  by  liebig,  on 
the  ground  that  if  we  snppose  the  nitrogen  remoTed,  the  amount  of  oxjgen 
in  a  given  space  would  not  be  altered.  But,  although  it  be  true  that,  if  all 
the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  were  removed  and  not  replaced  by  any 
other  gas,  the  oxygen  might  still  extend  over  the  whole  space  at  present 
occupied  by  the  mixture  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed ;  yet  since, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  when  mixed  together 
in  the  ratio  of  one  volume  to  four,  produce  a  mixture  which  occupies 
precisely  five  volumes,  with  all  the  properties  of  atmospheric  air,  it  must 
result  that  a  given  volume  of  atmosphere  drawn  into  the  lungs  contains 
four-fifths  less  weight  of  oxygen  than  an  equal  volume  composed  entirely  of 
oxygen.  The  greater  rapidity  and  brilliancy  with  which  combustion  goes 
on  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  than  in  one  of  common  air,  and  the  increased 
rapidity  with  which  the  ordinary  effects  of  respiration  are  produced  when 
oxygen  instead  of  atmospheric  air  is  breathed,  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
nitrogen  with  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  mixed,  has  the  effect 
of  diluting  this  gas,  under  the  present  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure,  in 
the  same  sense  and  degree  as  one  part  of  alcohol  is  diluted  when  mixed 
with  four  parts  of  water. 

It  has  been  often  discussed  whether  nitrogen  is  absorbed  by 
or  exhaled  from  the  lungs  during  req>iration. 

At  present,  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that,  under 
most  drcumstanoes,  animals  appear  to  expire  a  very  small 
quantity  above  that  which  exists  in  the  inspired  air.  During 
prolonged  fiasting,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  quantity  appears  to 
be  absorbed. 

4.  Watery  Vapour  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  always  ex- 
haled from  the  lungs  in  breathing.  The  quantity  emitted  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  sufficient  to  saturate  the  expired  air,  or  veiy 
nearly  so.  Its  absolute  amount  is,  therefore,  influenced  by  the 
following  circumstances,  (l)»  by  the  quantity  of  air  respired ;  for 
the  greater  this  is,  the  greater  also  will  be  the  quantity  of 
moisture  exhaled.  (2),  by  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour 
contained  in  the  air  previous  to  its  being  inspired ;  because  the 
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greater  tliis  iB,  the  less  will  be  the  amount  required  to  oomplete 
the  saturation  of  the  air ;  (3)  by  the  temperature  of  the  expired 
air ;  for  the  higher  this  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of 
^watery  vapour  required  to  saturate  the  air ;  (4),  by  the  length 
of  time  whioh  each  volume  of  inspired  air  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  lungs;  for  although,  during  ordinary  respiration,  the 
expired  air  is  always  saturated  with  watery  vapour,  yet  when 
xespiration  is  performed  very  rapidly  the  air  has  scarcely  time 
to  be  raised  to  the  highest  temperature,  or  be  fully  charged  with 
moisture  ere  It  is  expelled. 

The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four 
hours  ranges  (according  to  the  various  modifying  circumstances 
already  mentioned)  from  about  6  to  27  ounces,  the  ordinary 
quantity  being  about  9  or  10  ounces.  Some  of  this  is  probably 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  absorbed  in 
the  lungs  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  blood;  but  the  far  larger 
proportion  of  it  is  water  which  has  been  absorbed,  as  such,  into 
the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  which  ia  exhaled  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  air-passages  and  cells,  as  it  is  from  the  free 
surfaces  of  all  moist  animal  membranes,  particularly  at  the 
high  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals. 

5.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Heade  showed,  some  years  ago,  and  Dr. 
Richardson's  experiments  confirm  the  fact,  that  ammonia  is 
among  the  ordinary  constituents  of  expired  air.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  both  from  the  fact  that  this  substance  cannot 
be  always  detected,  and  from  its  minute  amount  when  present, 
that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  derived  from  decomposing  particles 
of  food  left  in  the  mouth,  or  from  carious  teeth  or  the  like; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  only  an  accidental  constituent  of 
expired  air. 

The  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  breath  has  been  inves- 
tigated by  Dr.  A.  Kansome,  who  calculates  that  about  3  grains  are 
given  off  from  the  lungs  of  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  f oUofwing  represents  the  kind  of  experiment  by  which  the  foregoing 
facts  regarding  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  organic  matter, 
have  been  established. 

A  bird  or  mouse  is  placed  in  a  large  bottle,  throngh  the  stopper  of  which 
two  tabes  pass,  one  to  supply  fresh  air,  and  the  other  to  cany  off  that  which 
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has  been  expired.  Before  entering  the  bottle,  the  air  is  made  to  babble 
through  a  atrong  solntion  of  caustic  potash,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  then  through  lime-water,  which  by  remaining  limpid,  proTes  the 
absence  of  carbonic  acid.  The  air  which  has  been  breathed  by  the  animal 
is  made  to  babble  through  lime-water,  which  at  once  becomes  tnrbid,  and 
soon  quite  milky  from  the  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate ;  and  it  finally 
passes  through  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which,  by  turning  brown,  indicates 
the  presence  of  organic  matter.  The  wateiy  raponr  in  the  expired  air  will 
condense  inside  the  bottle  if  the  sur&ce  be  kept  cool. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus,  sufficiently  large  and  well  constructed,  experi- 
ments of  the  kind  have  been  made  extensiTely  on  man. 


Changes  produced  in  the  Blood  by  Begpiration, 

The  most  obvious  change  which  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary 
arteiy  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  is  that  of 
colour  J  the  dark  crimson  of  venous  blood  being  exchanged  for  the 
bright  scarlet  of  arterial  blood.  (The  circumstances  whicli 
give  rise  to  this  change,  and  some  other  differences  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  were  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Blood,  pp.  123-5)  • — 2ni,  and  in  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing change,  it  gains  oxygen ;  'T^rd,  it  loses  carbonic  acid ;  4/A, 
it  becomes  i^  or  2''  F.  warmer;  5(A,  it  coagulates  sooner  and 
more  firmly,  and,  apparently,  contains  more  fibrin. 

The  oxygen  absorbed  into  the  blood  from  the  atmospheric  air 
in  the  lungs  is  combined  chemically  with  tlie  hsemoglobin  of  the 
red  blood*  corpuscles.  In  this  condition  it  is  carried  in  the 
arterial  blood  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  it  is, 
in  the  capillazy  system  of  vessels,  brought  into  near  relation  or 
contact  with  the  elementary  parts  of  the  tissues.  In  these 
tissues,  and  in  the  blood  which  circulates  in  them,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  oxygen,  which  the  arterial  blood  contains,  dis- 
appears, and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
is  formed. 

The  venous  blood,  containing  the  new-formed  carbonic  acid^ 
returns  to  the  lungs,  where  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
haled, and  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  is  again  taken  in. 

The  process  of  respiration  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of 
combustion.     When  a  candle  is  burnt  in  a  closed  space,  oxygen 
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is  abstracted,  and  the  air  becomes  warmer  and  loaded  with  carbonic 
acid  and  waterj  vapour.  The  same  changes  take  place  when  an 
animal  is  confined  in  a  closed  space,  and  in  a  short  time,  if  no  fresh 
air  be  admitted,  the  candle  goes  out,  and  the  animal  dies.  But 
though  the  resemblance  appears  to  be  so  close,  it  is  really  only  a 
superficial  comparison,  for  respiration  is  essentially  a  process  of 
exchange,  of  elimination,  and  abeorption,  in  which  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  carbonic  acid,  watery  vapour,  and  heat  are  g^ven 
out. 

The  process  of  oxidation,  which  may  fairly  be  compared  to 
the  burning  of  a  candle  or  the  rusting  of  iron,  takes  place  in  the 
tissues  all  over  the  body,  and  necessarily  precedes  the  elimination 
of  the  waste  products  by  the  lungs. 

The  experiments  of  Glaade  Bernard  prove  clearly  the  difference  between 
respiration  and  combuBtion.  A  candle  was  placed  in  an  atmosphere  com- 
posed half  of  ozjgcn  and  half  of  carbonic  acid  :  it  was  found  to  burn  bril- 
liantly for  some  time,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  (50  per  cent.)  of  oxygen 
present.  A  bird  placed  in  the  same  atmosphere  dies  almost  at  once,  for  the 
great  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  prevents  any  elimination 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  animal's  lungs.  That  this  is  the  explanation  is 
prored  as  follows  :— 

A  candle  and  a  small  bird  are  placed  each  under  a  bell-glass  containing^ 
air.  After  a  certain  time,  the  candle  will  go  out  and  the  bird  expire.  But  if,. 
just  before  this  happens,  a  strong  solution  of  potash  be  introduced  into  each 
to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  the  bird  will  quickly  recover,  while  the  candle- 
will  go  oat  just  as  quickly  as  if  no  potash  had  been  introduced.  If  a  small 
bird  be  placed  in  this  atmosphere,  in  which  the  candle  has  gone  out,  it  will 
breathe  easily  for  some  time.  iSfich  an  atmosphere  contains  15  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  (the  rest  having  combined  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
candle  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water)  and  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid) 
(the  rest  havii^  been  absorbed  by  the  potash). 

Thus  we  can  make  an  artificial  atmosphere  in  which  a  candle  will  bum 
while  an  animal  will  die,  and  vice  versa.  The  candle  goes  out  from  deficiency 
of  oxygen,  the  animal  expires  mainly  because  of  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid» 

Effects  of  Vitiated  Air. — Ventilation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs  contains  a 
laige  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  some  organic  putrescible 
matter. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  same  air  be  breathed  again  and 
again,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  organic  matter  will 
oonstaatly  increase  till  fatal  results  are  produced;  but  long^ 
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before  this  point  Is  reached,  uneasy  sensatioiis  occor,  suck  as 
headache,  languor,  and  a  sense  of  oppression.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  organism  after  a  time  adapts  itself  to  such  a 
Titiated  atmosphere,  and  that  a  person  soon  comes  to  breathe, 
without  felt  inconvenience,  an  atmosphere  which,  when  he  first 
•entered  it,  seemed  intolerable. 

But  such  an  adaptation  can  only  take  place  at  the  expense  of 
a  depression  of  all  the  vital  functions,  which  must  be  injurious  if 
long  continued  or  often  repeated. 

This  power  of  adaptation  is  well  illustrated  bj  the  experiments  of  Claude 
Bernard.  A  sparrow  is  placed  under  a  bell-glass  of  such  a  size  that  it  will 
live  for  three  hours.  If  now  at  the  end  of  the  second  hour  (when  it  could 
liave  surviyed  another  hour)  it  be  taken  out  and  a  fresh  healthy  spanow 
introduced,  the  latter  will  perish  instantly. 

The  adaptation  above  spoken  of  is  a  gradual  and  continuous  one  :  thus  a 
bird  which  will  live  one  hour  in  a  pint  of  air  will  live  three  hours  in  two 
pints ;  and  if  two  birds  of  the  same  species,  age,  and  siee,  be  placed  in  a 
quantity  of  air  in  which  either,  separately,  would  survive  three  hours,  they 
-will  not  live  i  J  hours,  but  only  i  J  hours. 

The  effects  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  resulting  from  overcrovrding  and  bad 
ventilation,  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  following  facts : — "  The  deaths 
•of  new-bom  infants  between  the  ages  of  i  and  15  days,  which  in  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital  amounted,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  to  2944  out  of 
7650  births,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  only  279  deaths*  during  the  same 
period,  after  a  new  system  of  ventilation  had  been  adopted.  Thus  more 
than  2500  deaths,  or  I  in  every  3  births,  must  be  attributed  to  the  bad 
ventilation." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  evident  that  proviAOn 
for  a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  remoyal 
of  that  which  is  vitiated,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  tiie 
actual  cubic  space  per  head  of  occupants. 

According  to  Dr.  Parkes  not  less  than  2000  cubic  feet  per 
head  should  be  allowed  in  sleeping  apartments  (barracks,  hos- 
pitals, &c.),  and  with  this  allowance  the  air  can  only  be  main- 
tained at  the  proper  standard  of  purity  by  such  a  system  of 
Tentilation  as  provides  for  the  supply  of  1500  to  2000  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  per  head  per  hour. 

Mechanism  of  Various  lUspiratory  Aetiont. 

It  will  be  well  here,  perhaps,  to  explain  some  respiratoiy  acts, 
which  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  complicated,  but  cease  to 
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be  so  when  the  mechanism  by  vhich  they  are  performed  u  dearly 
■mdantood.  The  Bccompiuiying  diagram  (6g.  133)  shows  that 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  separated  from  that  of  the  abdomen  by 
the  diaphragm,  which,  when  acting,  will  lessen  its  curve,  and 
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thiu  jeaoending,  will  posh  dovtwardi  and  JorKardt  the  abdomi- 
nal  viaoera;  while  the  abdominal  muscles  have  the  opposite 
effect,  and  in  acting  will  push  the  viscera  upaards  and  backward*, 
and  with  them  the  diaphragm,  supposing  its  ascent  to  be  not 
from  any  canse  interfered  with.  From  the  same  digram  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  lungs  communicate  with  the  exterior  of  the  body 
through  the  glottis,  and    further  on  through  the  mouth  and 
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nostrils — ^through  either  of  them  separately,  or  through  both  at 
the  some  time,  according  to  the  position  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
stomach  communicates  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  the 
<B8ophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth ;  while  below,  the  rectum  opens 
at  the  anus,  and'  the  bladder  through  the  urethra.  All  these 
openings,  through  which  the  hollow  viscera  communicate  with 
the  exterior  of  the  body,  are  g^uarded  by  muscles,  called  sphincters, 
which  can  act  independently  of  each  other.  The  position  of  the 
latter  is  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

Let  us  take  first  the  simple  act  of  sigJiing.  In  this  case  there 
is  a  rather  prolonged  inspiratory  effort  by  the  diaphragm  and 
other  muscles  concerned  in  inspiration;  the  air  almost  noiselessly 
passing  in  through  the  glottis,  and  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the 
lungs  and  chest- walls,  and  probably  also  of  the  abdominal  wallsy 
being  rather  suddenly  expelled  again. 

Now,  in  the  first,  or  inspiratory  part  of  this  act,  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm  presses  the  abdominal  viscera  downwards,  and  of 
course  this  pressure  tends  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  such  as 
communicate  with  the  exterior  of  the  body.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  their  various  openings  are  guarded  by  sphincter  muscles, 
in  a  state  of  constant  tonic  contraction,  there  is  no  escape  of 
their  contents,  and  air  simply  enters  the  lungs.  In  the  second, 
or  expiratory  part  of  the  act  of  sighing,  there  is  also  pressure 
made  on  the  abdominal  viscera  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the 
elastic  or  muscular  recoil  of  tlie  abdominal  walls ;  but  the  pres- 
sure is  relieved  by  the  escape  of  air  through  the  open  glottis, 
and  the  relaxed  diaphragm  is  pushed  up  again  into  its  original 
position.  The  sphincters  of  the  stomach,  rectum,  and  bladder, 
act  as  before. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  physiological  import  of  sighing 
is  the  well-known  fact  that  when  the  mind  is  intensely  concen- 
trated on  any  subject  the  respirations  become  very  shallow 
(hence  the  expression  ''breathless  attention").  This  shallow 
respiration  is  compensated  for  by  the  occurrence  of  a  long 
sighing  inspiration  at  frequent  intervals. 

Hiccough  resembles  sighing  in  that  it  is  an  inspiratory  act, 
but  the  inspiration  is  sudden  instead  of  gradual|  firom  the 
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diapbragm  acting  suddenly  and  spasmodically;  and  the  air, 
ihereforey  suddenly  rushing  through  the  unprepared  rima 
glottidisy  causes  yibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  peculiar 
aoond. 

In  the  act  of  coughing,  there  is  most  often  first  an  inspiration, 
and  this  is  followed  by  an  expiration ;  but  when  the  lungs  have 
been  filled  by  the  preliminaxy  inspiration,  instead  of  the  air 
being  easily  let  out  again  through  the  glottis,  the  latter  is 
momentarily  closed  by  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords; 
and  then  the  abdominal  muscles,  strongly  acting,  push  up  the 
viscera  against  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  make  pressure  on  the 
air  in  the  lungs  until  its  tension  is  sufficient  to  burst  open  noisily 
the  vocal  cords  which  oppose  its  outward  passage.  In  this  way 
a  considerable  force  is  exercised,  and  mucus  or  any  other  matter 
that  may  need  expulsion  from  the  lungs  or  trachea  is  quickly 
and  sharply  expelled  by  the  outstreaming  current  of  air. 

Now  it  is  evident  on  reference  to  the  diagram  (fig.  133),  that 
pressure  exercised  by  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the  act  of  cough- 
ing, acts  as  forcibly  on  the  abdominal  viscera  as  on  the  lungs, 
inasmuch  as  the  viscera  form  the  medium  by  which  the  upward 
pressore  on  the  diaphragm  is  made,  and  of  necessity  there  is 
quite  as  great  a  tendency  to  the  expulsion  of  their  contents  as  of 
the  air  in  the  lungs.  The  instinctive,  and  if  necessary,  volun- 
tarily increased  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  however,  prevents 
any  escape  at  the  openings  guarded  by  them,  and  the  pressure  is 
effective  at  one  part  only,  namely,  the  rima  glottidis. 

The  same  remarks  that  apply  to  coughing,  are  almost  exactly 
applicable  to  the  act  of  sneezing ;  but  in  this  instance  the  blast 
of  air,  on  escaping  from  the  lungs,  is  directed  by  an  instinctive 
contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  descent  of  the  soft 
palate,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  and  any  offending  matter  is 
thence  expelled. 

In  speaking,  there  is  a  voluntary  expulsion  of  air  through  the 
glottiB  by  means  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  and  the  vocal  cords 
are  put^  by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  in  a  proper  position  and 
state  of  tension  for  vibrating  as  the  air  passes  over  them,  and 
thus  producing  sound.    The  sound  is  moulded  into  verda  by 
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the  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  etc. — the  Tocal  cords  producing  the  sound 
only,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  artieulaHon. 

Singing  resembles  speaking  in  the  maimer  of  its  production ; 
the  laryngeal  muscles,  by  yariously  altering  the  position  and 
degree  of  tension  of  the  Yocal  cords,  producing  the  different 
notes.  Words  used  in  the  act  of  singing  are  of  course  framed, 
as  in  speaking,  by  the  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  etc. 

Sniffing  is  produced  by  a  somewhat  quick  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  other  inspiratory  muscles.  The  mouth  is,  how- 
ever, dosed,  and  by  these  means  the  whole  stream  of  air  is 
made  to  enter  by  the  nostrils.  The  alaa  nasi  are,  commonly,  at 
the  same  time,  instinctively  dilated. 

Sucking  is  not  properly  a  respiratory  act,  but  it  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  in  this  place.  It  is  caused  chiefly  by 
the  depressor  muscles  of  the  os  hyoides.  These,  by  drawing 
downwards  and  backwards  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth, 
produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  latter ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  then  acting  on  all  sides  tends  to  produce  equilibrium 
on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  mouth  as  best  it  may.  The 
communication  between  the  mouth  and  pharynx  is  completely 
shut  off,  probably  by  the  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  soft 
palate  and  descent  of  the  latter  so  as  to  touch  the  back  of  the 
tongue ;  and  the  equilibrium,  therefore,  can  be  restored  only  by 
the  entrance  of  something  through  the  mouth.  The  action, 
indeed,  of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth  in  sucking  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  piston  in  a  syringe,  and  the  muscles 
which  pull  down  the  os  hyoides  and  tongue,  to  the  power  which 
draws  the  handle. 

Sobbing  consists  in  a  series  of  convulsive  inspirations,  at  the 
moment  of  which  the  glottis  is  usually  more  or  less  dosed. 

Laughing  is  a  series  of  short  and  rapid  expirations. 

Yawning  is  an  act  of  inspiration,  but  is  unlike  most  of  the 
preceding  actions  in  being  always  more  or  less  involuntaiy.  It 
is  attended  by  a  stretching  of  various  musdes  about  the  palate 
and  lower  jaw,  which  is  probably  analogous  to  the  stretching  ci 
the  musdes  of  the  limbs  in  which  a  weary  man  finds  relief,  as  a 
Tolnntaxy  act,  when  they  have  been  some  time  out  of  action. 
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The  involuntary  and  reflex  character  of  yawning  depends 
probably  on  the  fact  that  the  muscles  concerned  are  themselves 
at  all  times  more  or  less  involuntary,  and  require,  therefore, 
something  beyond  the  exercise  of  the  will  to  set  them  in  action. 
For  the  same  reason,  yawning,  like  sneezing,  cannot  be  well 
performed  voluntarily. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  respiratory  actions,  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  have  been,  as  the  chief  muscles  engaged 
and  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  almost  alone  referred  to.  But,  of 
course,  in  all  inspiratory  actions,  the  other  muscles  of  inspiration 
(p.  233)  are  also  more  or  less  engaged ;  and  in  expiration,  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  assisted  by  others,  previously  enumerated 
(p.  235)  as  gpx>uped  in  action  with  them. 


Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Bespiration. 

Like  all  other  functions  of  the  body,  the  discharge  of  which  is 
necessary  to  life,  respiration  must  be  essentially  an  involuntary 
act.  Else,  life  would  be  in  constant  danger,  and  would  cease  on 
the  loes  of  consciousness  for  a  few  moments,  as  in  sleep.  But  it 
is  also  necessary  that  respiration  should  be  to  some  extent  under 
the  control  of  the  will.  For  were  it  not  so,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  perform  those  voluntary  respiratory  acts  which 
have  been  just  enumerated  and  explained,  as  speaking,  singing, 
and  the  like. 

The  respiratory  movements  and  their  rh3rthm,  so  far  as  they 
are  involuntary  and  independent  of  consciousness  (as  on  all 
ordinary  occasions)  are  under  the  governance  of  a  nerve-centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  corresponding  with  the  origin  of  the 
pnemnogastric  nerves;  that  is  to  say,  the  motor  nerves  and, 
through  them,  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  respiratory  move. 
mentSy  are  excited  by  a  stimulus  which  issues  from  this  part  of 
the  nervous  system.  How  far  the  medulla  acts  automatically^  i.e, 
how  £ar  the  stimulus  originates  in  it,  or  how  far  it  is  merely  a 
nerve-centre  for  reflex  action,  is  not  certainly  known.  Probably, 
both  events  happen;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  stimtdus  is  the 
result  of  the  condition  of  the  blood. 
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On  the  latter  (reflex)  theory,  the  venous  blood  which  the  right 
ventricle  propels  to  the  lungs,  is  the  direct  excitant  of  the 
pneumogastric  filaments  distributed  in  these  organs;  and  the 
stimulus  is  conveyed  by  these  filaments  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  thence  reflected  to  the  respiratory  muscles. 

In  so  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  medulla  acts  automati- 
cally, it  is  by  virtue  of  the  condition  of  the  blood  which  circulates 
in  it.  So  long  as  the  blood  is  normal,  it  is  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  the  sensitive  nerve-centre  through  which  it  circulates;  and 
rhythmic  impulses  to  respiratory  action  issue  from  the  medulla. 
When  the  relative  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in  the 
blood  are  changed,  the  respiratory  movements  are  changed  also. 
If  the  oxygen  be  diminished  or  the  carbonic  acid  increased,  the 
respiratory  movements  are  proportionally  more  frequent,  and  a 
greater  number  of  muscles  are  engaged  in  their  performance; 
while  an  opposite  effect  is  the  result  of  an  excess  of  oj^gen  with 
diminution  of  carbonic  add. 

The  rhythm  of  the  respiratoiy  movements  is  best  explained  in 
the  theory  of  rhythmic  nutrition  of  the  nerve-centres  and  muscles, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  (p.  1 66).  Of  the  circumstances  which 
cause  the  circulatory  apparatus  to  act  four  or  five  times  as  fre- 
quently as  the  respiratory,  we  know  nothing. 

Unlike  the  cardiac  rhythm,  that  of  respiration  can  be  for  a 
short  time  interfered  with  by  the  exercise  of  the  will.  But  the 
need  of  breath  ("respiratory  sense,''  "besoin  de  respirer") 
becomes  soon  so  urgent  as  to  overcome  the  strongest  opposition ; 
and  no  one  has  ever  committed  suicide  by  simply  holding  his 
breath,  although,  it  is  said,  many  have  attempted  to  do  so. 

The  respiratory  nerve-centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  very 
sensitive  to  impressions  other  than  those  which  are  connected 
directly  or  by  means  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric, with  the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  effect  on  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the 
skin  (as  from  a  shower  bath)  and  of  various  mental  emotions  is 
well  known;  and  many  other  examples  might  be  quoted. 

At  the  time  of  birth,  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  the  conseqiient 
non-oxygcnation  of  the  foetal  blood,  are  the  circumstances  which  immediate!  j 
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lead  to  the  iasoe  of  aatomatic  impulses  to  action  from  the  respiratory  centre 
in  the  mednlla  oblongata.  But  the  quickened  action  which  ensues  on  the 
application  of  cold  air  or  water,  or  other  sudden  stimulus,  to  the  skin, 
shows  well  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  this  centre  and 
other  parts  which  are  not  ordinarily  connected  with  the  function  of 
respiration. 

The  dependence  of  the  function  of  respiration  on  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  shown  by  the  cessation  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments  and,  therefore,  instant  death,  which  follows  an  injury  to 
the  respiratory  nenre-centre,  although  every  other  part  of  the 
nervous  system  remain  intact.  Division  of  the  spinal  cord  will. 
affect  respiration  in  different  degrees  according  to  the  place  of 
section.  These  facts  are  frequently  illustrated  by  the  effects  of 
accidental  injury  in  man.  Thus,  if  the  spinal  cord  be  injured  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region,  inspiration  is  performed  by 
the  diaphragm  only,  and  the  chest  is  almost  motionless ;  because 
there  is  an  interruption  to  all  communication  between  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  intercostal  and  many  other  respira- 
toij  mufldes.  If  the  injury  be  somewhat  higher  in  the  neck, 
that  is,  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  death  occurs 
immediately ;  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  being  now 
cut  off  from  the  diaphragm  also. 

In  the  performance  of  voluntary  respiratory  acts,  the  brain,  as 
well  as  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  engaged.  But  even  when  the 
brain  is  thus  in  action,  it  is  the  medulla  oblongata  which  com- 
bines the  several  respiratory  muscles,  so  that  they  act  harmoniously 
together;  while  frequently  the  same  nerve-centre  brings  into 
adapted  combination  of  action  many  other  muscles  than  those 
coounonly  exerted  in  respiration. 

ApncMt, — Dyspnoea, — Asphyxia, 

As  blood  which  contains  a  normal  proportion  of  oxygen 
excites  the  respiratory  centre  (p.  258),  and.  as  the  excitement  and 
consequent  respiratory  muscular  movements  are  greater  (dyspnoea) 
in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  this  gas,  so  an  abnormally 
large  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  leads  to  diminished 
breathing  movements,  and,  if  large  enough,  to  their  temporary 
cessation.     This  condition  of  absence  of  breathing  is  termed 
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apnaa*  and  it  can  be  demonstrated,  in  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
by  performing  artificial  respiration  to  the  extent  of  saturating 
the  blood  with  oxygen. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  respiration  is  stopped,  by,  e.g.^ 
interference  with  the  passage  of  air  to  the  lungs,  or  by  supplying 
air  devoid  of  oxygen,  a  condition  ensues,  which  passes  rapidlj 
from  the  state  of  dyspnoea  (difficult  breathing)  to  what  is  termed 
asphyxia;  and  the  latter  quickly  ends  in  death. 

The  most  evident  symptoms  of  asphyxia  or  suffocation  are 
well-known.  Violent  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and, 
more  or  less,  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body ;  lividity  of  the  skin 
and  all  other  vascular  parts,  while  the  veins  are  also  distended, 
and  the  tissues  seem  generally  gorged  with  blood ;  convulsions, 
quickly  followed  by  insensibility,  and  death. 

The  conditions  which  accompany  these  symptoms  are — 

(1)  More  or  less  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels. 

(2)  Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
in  the  systemic  veins. 

(3)  Circtdation  of  impure  (non-aerated)  blood  in  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  causes  of  these  conditions  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
act,  so  as  to  be  incompatible  with  life,  may  be  here  briefly  con- 
sidered. 

(i)  The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs 
is  not  so  g^eat  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be  ;  and  such  as  there 
is  occurs  chiefly  in  the  later  stages  of  asphyxia,  when,  by  the 
violent  and  convulsive  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  pressure 
is  indirectly  made  on  the  lungs,  and  the  circulation  through  them 
is  proportionally  interfered  with. 

(2)  Accumulation  of  blood,  with  consequent  distension  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  systemic  veins,  is  the  direct  result,  at 
least  in  part,  of  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  just 
referred  to.     Other  causes,  however,  are  in  operation,     (a)  The 

*  This  term  is,  unfortunately,  often  applied  to  conditions  of  dyitpiuBa  or 
a8j)hyxia;  but  the  modern  application  of  the  term,  as  in  the  text,  is  the  more 
eouvenient. 
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vaso-motor  centre  (p.  1 89)  stimulated  by  blood  deficient  in  oxygen, 
causes  contraction  of  all  the  small  arteries  with  increase  of 
arterial  tension,  and  as  an  immediate  consequence  the  filling 
of  the  systemic  veins.  (6)  The  increased  arterial .  tension  is  fol- 
lowed by  inhibition  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  thus,  the 
latter,  contracting  less  frequently,  and  gradually  enfeebled  also 
by  deficient  supply  of  oxygen,  becomes  over-distended  by  blood 
whicli  it  cannot  expel.  At  this  stage  the  left  as  well  as  the  right 
cavities  are  distended  with  blood.* 

The  ill  effects  of  these  conditions  are  to  be  looked  for  partly 
in  the  heart,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which,  like  those  of  the 
urinary  bladder  or  any  other  hollow  muscular  organ,  are  paralysed 
by  over -stretching;  and  partly  in  the  venous  congestion,  and 
consequent  interference  with  the  function  of  the  higher  nerve 
centres,  especially  the  medulla  oblongata. 

(3)  The  passage  of  non-aerated  blood  through  the  lungs  and 
its  distribution  over  the  body  are  events  incompatible  with  life, 
in  one  of  the  higher  animals,  for  more  than  a  few  minutes; 
the  rapidity  with  which  death  ensues  in  asphyxia  being  due, 
more  particularly,  to  the  effect  of  non-oxygenised  blood  on  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and,  through  the  coronary  arteries,  on  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  The  excitability  of  both 
nervous  and  muscular  tissue  is  dependent  on  a  constant  and 
large  supply  of  oxygen,  and,  when  this  is  interfered  with,  is 
rapidly  lost. 

In  Bome  experiments  performed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Society  to  inyestigate  the  enbject  of  Suspended  Animation,  it 
was  found  that,  in  the  dog,  during  simple  asphyxia,  i.^.,  by  simple  privation 
of  air,  as  bj  plugging  the  trachea,  the  average  duration  of  the  respiratory 
movements  after  the  animal  had  been  deprived  of  air,  was  4  minutes  5  seconds ; 
the  extremes  being  3  minutes  30  seconds,  and  4  minutes  40  seconds.  The 
average  duration  of  the  heart's  action,  on  the  other  hand,  was  7  minutes 
1 1  seconds ;  the  extremes  being  6  minutes  40  seconds,  and  7  minutes  45 
seconds.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  on  an  average,  the  heart's  action 
continues  for  3  minutes  15  seconds  after  the  animal  has  ceased  to  make 
respiratory  efforts.  A  very  similar  relation  was  observed  in  the  rabbit. 
Becoveiy  never  took  place  after  the  hearths  action  had  ceased. 

♦  See  "Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory,"  by  Dr.  Burdon- 
SandersoD,  p.  822. 
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The  results  obtained  bj  the  committee  on  the  sabject  of  drowning  were 
very  remarkable,  especially  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  an  animal  may 
recover,  after  simple  deprivation  of  air  for  nearly  four  minutes,  yet,  after 
submersion  in  water  for  i^  minute,  recovery  seems  to  be  impossible.  This 
remarkable  difference  was  found  to  be  due,  not  to  the  mere  submersion,  nor 
directly  to  the  struggles  of  the  animal,  nor  to  depression  of  temperature,  but 
to  the  two  facts,  that  in  drowning,  a  free  passage  is  allowed  to  air  out  of  the 
lungs,  and  a  free  entrance  of  water  into  them.  In  proof  of  the  oorrectnesB 
of  this  explanation  it  was  found  that  when  two  dogs  of  the  same  size,  one, 
however,  having  his  windpipe  plugged,  the  other  not,  were  submerged  at  the 
same  moment,  and  taken  out  after  being  imder  water  for  2  minutes,  the 
former  recovered  on  removal  of  the  plug,  the  latter  did  not.  It  is  probably 
to  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  lungs  that  the  speedy  death  in  drowning  is 
mainly  due.  The  results  of  pagt-mortem  examination  strongly  support  this 
view.  On  examining  the  lungs  of  animals  deprived  of  air  by  plugging  the 
trachea,  they  were  found  simply  congested ;  but  in  the  animals  drowned* 
not  only  was  the  congestion  much  more  intense,  accompanied  with  ecchy- 
mosed  points  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  lung,  but  the  air 
tubes  were  completely  choked  up  with  a  sanious  foam,  consisting  of  blood, 
water,  and  mucus,  churned  up  with  the  air  in  the  lungs  by  the  respiratory 
efforts  of  the  animal.  The  lung-substance,  too,  appeared  to  be  saturated  and 
sodden  with  water,  which,  stained  slightly  with  blood,  poured  out  at  any 
point  where  a  section  was  made.  The  lung  thus  sodden  with  water  was 
heavy  (though  it  floated;,  doughy,  pitted  on  pressure,  and  was  incapable  of 
collapsing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  by  such  infarction  of  the 
tubes,  air  is  debarred  from  reaching  the  pulmonary  cells :  indeed  the 
inability  of  the  lungs  to  collapse  on  opening  the  chest  is  a  proof  of  the  ob- 
stniction  which  the  froth  occupying  the  air-tubes  offers  to  the  transit  of  air. 
The  entire  dependence  of  the  early  fatal  issue,  in  asphyxia  by  drowning,  upon 
the  open  condition  of  the  windpipe,  and  its  results,  was  also  strikingly 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  A  strong  dog  had  its  windpipe  plugged, 
and  was  then  submerged  in  water  for  four  minutes ;  in  three  quarters  of  a 
minute  after  its  release  it  began  to  breathe,  and  in  four  minutes  had  fully 
recovered.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  similar  results  on  other  dogs. 
When  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  lungs,  and  its  drawing  up  with  the  air 
into  the  bronchial  tubes  by  means  of  the  respiratory  efforts,  were  diminished, 
as  by  rendering  the  animal  insensible  by  chloroform  previously  to  immersion, 
and  thus  depriving  it  of  the  power  of  making  violent  respiratoiy  efforts,  it 
was  found  that  it  could  bear  immersion  for  a  longer  period  without  dying 
than  when  not  thus  rendered  insensible.  Probably  to  a  like  diminution  in 
the  respiratory  efforts,  may  also  be  ascribed  the  greater  length  of  time  per- 
sons have  been  found  to  bear  submersion  without  being  killed,  when  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  poisoning  by  narcotics,  or  during  insensibility  from 
syncope. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  asphyxiating  effect  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  directly  poisonous  action  of  such  gases  as 
carbonic  oxide  or  common  coal-gas.  The  fatal  effects  often 
produced  by  carbonic  oxide  (as  in  accidents  from  burning  ohar- 
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ooal  stoves  in  small,  close  rooms),  are  due  to  its  entering  into 

combination    with   the    hemoglobin    of    the  blood-corpuscles 
(p.  118),  and  thus  expelling  the  oxygen. 


CHAPTER    IX 

ANIMAL   HEAT. 


The  average  temperature  of  the  human  body  in  those  internal 
parts  which  are  most  easily  accessible,  as  the  mouth  and  rectum, 
is  from  985''  to  995''  F. 

In  different  parts  of  the  external  surface  of  the  human  body 
the  temperature  varies  only  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  degrees, 
when  all  are  alike  protected  from  cooling  influences;  and  the 
difference  which  under  these  circumstances  exists,  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  different  degrees  of  blood-supply.  In  the  arm-pit — 
the  most  convenient  situation,  under  ordineuy  circumstances,  for 
examination  by  the  thermometer — the  average  temperature  is 

The  temperature  varies  in  different  internal  parts,  by  one  or 
two  degrees ;  those  parts  and  organs  being  warmest  which  contain 
most  bloody  and  in  which  there  occurs  the  greatest  amount  of 
chemical  change.  Thus  the  glands  and  the  muscles  are  the 
warnieet  for  this  reason,  and  their  temperature  is  highest,  of 
course,  when  they  are  most  actively  working :  while  those  tissues 
which,  subserving  only  a  mechanical  function,  are  the  seat  of 
least  active  circulation  and  chemical  change,  are  the  coolest. 
These  differences  of  temperature,  however,  are  actually  but  slight, 
on  account  of  the  provisions  which  exist  for  maintaining  uni- 
formity of  temperature  in  different  parts  (p.  268). 

The  chief  circumstances  by  which  the  temperature  of  the 
healthy  body  is  influenced  are  the  following : — 

Age;  Sex;  Period  of  the  day ;  Exercise;  Climate  and  Season ; 
Food  and  Drink. 

Affe. — ^The  average  temperatare  of  the  new-born  child  is  only  about  1^  F. 
aboTe  that  proper  to  the  adult ;  and  the  difference  becomes  still  more  trifling 
during  infancy  and  early  childhood.    According  to  Wunderlich,  the  tempc- 
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ratnre  falls  to  the  extent  of  about  J'  to  J"  F.  from  earlj  infancy  to  puberty, 
and  by  about  the  same  amount  from  puberty  to  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age. 
In  old  age  the  temperature  again  rises,  and  approaches  that  of  infancy. 

Although  the  average  temperature  of  the  body,  however,  is  not  lower  than 
that  of  younger  persons,  yet  the  power  of  resisting  cold  is  leas  in  them — 
exposure  to  a  low  temperature  causing  a  greater  reduction  of  heat  than  in 
young  persons. 

The  same  rapid  diminution  of  temperature  was  observed  by  M.  Edwards 
in  the  new-bom  young  of  most  carnivorous  and  rodent  animals  when  they 
were  removed  from  the  parent,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being 
between  50"  and  53^"  F. ;  whereas,  while  lying  close  to  the  body  of  the 
mother,  their  temperature  was  only  2  or  3  deg^es  lower  than  hers.  The 
same  law  applies  to  the  young  of  birds.  Young  sparrows,  a  week  after  they 
were  hatched,  had  a  temperature  of  96*  to  97",  while  in  the  nest ;  but  when 
taken  from  it,  their  temperature  fell  in  one  hour  to  66|^",  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  being  at  the  time  62^°.  It  appears  from  his  investigations, 
that  in  respect  of  the  power  of  generating  heat,  some  mammalia  are  bom  in 
a  less  developed  condition  than  others ;  and  that  t^e  young  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  rabbits,  for  example,  are  inferior  to  the  young  of  those  animals  which 
are  not  bom  blind.  The  need  of  external  warmth  to  keep  up  the  tempe- 
rature of  new-bom  children  is  well  known ;  the  researches  of  M.  Edwards 
show,  that  the  want  of  it  is,  as  Hunter  suggested,  a  much  more  frequent 
cause  of  death  in  new-bom  children  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  fumi^^h 
a  strong  argument  against  the  idea,  that  children,  by  early  exposure  to  cold, 
can  soon  be  hardened  into  resisting  Its  injurious  influence. 

Sex, — The  average  temperature  of  the  female  would  appear  from  observa- 
tions by  Dr.  Ogle  to  be  very  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  nude. 

Period  of  the  Day. — The  temperature  imdergoes  a  gradual  alteration,  to 
the  extent  of  about  I"  to  1^"  F.  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night ;  the 
minimnm  being  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning,  the  maximum  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

Exercise, — Active  exercise  raises  the  temperature  of  the  body  from  1*"  to 
2"  F.  (J.  Davy,  Clifford  Allbutt).  This  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  generally 
increased  combustion' processes,  and  partly  to  the  fact,  that  every  muscular 
contraction  is  attended  by  the  development  of  one  or  two  degrees  of  heat  in 
the  acting  muscle ;  and  that  the  heat  is  increased  according  to  the  number  and 
rapidity  of  these  contractions,  and  is  quickly  diffused  by  the  blood  circu- 
lating from  the  heated  muscles.  Possibly,  also,  some  heat  may  be  generated 
in  the  various  movements,  stretchings,  and  recoilings  of  the  other  tissues,  as 
the  arteries,  whose  elastic  walls,  alternately  dilated  and  contracted,  may  give 
out  some  heat,  just  as  caoutchouc  alternately  stretched  and  recoiling  becomes 
hot.    But  the  heat  thus  developed  cannot  be  great. 

The  great  apparent  increase  of  heat  during  exercise  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  increased  circulation  and  quantity  of  blood,  and,  therefore, 
greater  heat,  in  parts  of  the  body  (as  the  sldn,  and  especially  the  skin  of  the 
extremities),  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  more  acutely  than  others 
any  changes  of  temperature,  are,  under  ordinary  conditions,  by  some  d^rees 
colder  than  organs  more  centrally  situated. 

Climate  and  Season. — In  passing  from  a  temperate  to  a  hot  climate  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body  rises  slightly,  the  increase  rarely  exceeding 
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2*  to  3"  F.    In  sammer  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  a  little  higher  than  in 
winter ;  the  difference  amounting  to  from  }  to  1°  F.  (Wunderlich.) 

The  flame  effects  are  observable  in  alterations  of  temperature  not  depending 
on  season  or  climate. 

Ibod  and  Drink. — The  effect  of  a  meal  upon  the  temperature  of  a  body  is 
but  small.    A  very  slight  rise  usually  occurs. 

Cold  alcoholic  drinks  depress  the  temperature  somewhat  (i°  to  I*'  F.). 
Warm  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  warm  tea  and  coffee,  raise  the  temperature 
(about  y  F.). 

In  disease  the  temperature  of  the  body  deviates  from  the  normal  standard 
to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  anticipated  from  the  slight  effect  of 
external  conditions  during  health.  Thus,  in  some  diseases,  as  pneumonia 
and  typhus,  it  occasionally  rises  as  high  as  106°  or  107*  F. ;  and  consider- 
ably higher  temperatures  have  been  noted.  In  a  case  of  malignant  fever 
recorded  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore«  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  rapidly  rose 
to  111*  F.,  when  the  patient  died.  A  temperature  of  112*5"  F.  was  observed 
by  Wunderlich,  in  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  at  the  time  of  death.  In 
Asiatic  cholera  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  sometimes  rises  only  to 
77*  or  79® ;  and  in  a  case  of  tubercular  meningitis,  observed  by  Dr.  Gee,  the 
temperature  of  the  rectum  remained  for  hours  at  79-4''  F. 

The  temperature  maintained  by  Mammalia  in  an  active  state  of  life, 
according  to  the  tables  of  Tiedemann  and  Rudolphi,  averages  lOr.  The 
extremes  recorded  by  them  were  96"  and  106",  the  former  in  the  narwhal, 
the  latter  in  a  bat  (VespertiUo  Pipistrella).  In  Birds,  the  average  is  as  high 
as  107* ;  the  highest  temperature,  111*25*,  being  in  the  small  species,  the 
linnets,  &c.  Among  Reptiles,  Dr.  John  Davy  found,  that  while  the  medium 
they  were  in  was  75*,  their  average  temperature  was  82*5*.  As  a  general 
rule,  their  temperature,  though  it  falls  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
is,  in  temperate  media,  two  or  more  degrees  higher ;  and  though  it  rises  also 
with  that  of  the  medium,  yet  at  very  high  degrees  it  ceases  to  do  so,  and 
remains  even  lower  than  that  of  the  medium.  Fish  and  Invertebrata 
present,  as  a  general  rule,  the  same  temperature  as  the  medium  in  which 
they  live,  whether  that  be  high  or  low ;  only  among  fish,  the  tunny  tribe, 
with  strong  hearts  and  red  meat-like  muscles,  and  more  blood  than  the 
average  of  fish  have,  are  generally  7*  warmer  than  the  water  around 
them. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  what  are  commonly  called  the  warm- 
and  the  cold-blooded  animals,  is  not  one  of  absolutely  higher  or  lower  tem- 
perature ;  for  the  animals  which  to  us,  in  a  temperate  climate,  feel  cold 
(being  like  the  air  or  water,  colder  than  the  surface  of  our  bodies),  would, 
in  an  external  temperature  of  100*,  have  nearly  the  same  temperature  and 
feel  hot  to  ns.  The  real  difference  is,  as  Mr.  Hunter  expressed  it,  that  what 
we  call  warm-blooded  animals  (Birds  and  Mammalia),  have  a  certain  "  per- 
manent heat  in  all  atmospheres,"  while  the  temperature  of  the  others,  which 
we  call  cold-blooded,  is  **  variable  with  every  atmosphere." 

The  power  of  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature,  which  Mammalia  ai\d 
Birds  possess,  is  combined  with  the  want  of  power  to  endure  such  changes 
of  temperature  of  their  bodies  as  are  harmless  to  the  other  classes;  and 
when  tiieir  power  of  resisting  change  of  temperature  ceases,  they  suffer 
serious  disturbanoes  or  die. 
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Sources  and  Mode  of  Production  of  Heat  in  the  Body. 

Id  explaining  the  chemical  changes  effected  in  the  procees  of 
respiration  (p.  251),  it  was  stated  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere taken  into  the  blood  is  combined,  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation,  with  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  of  disintegrated 
and  absorbed  tissues,  and  of  certain  elements  of  food  which  have 
not  been  converted  into  tissues.  That  such  a  combination 
between  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  blood,  is  continually  taking  place,  is  made 
certain  by  the  fact,  that  a  larger  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
is  constantly  being  added  to  the  blood  from  the  food  than  is 
required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  that  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  also  constantly  being  absorbed  from  the 
air  in  the  lungs,  of  the  disposal  of  which  no  account  can  be  given 
except  by  regarding  it  as  combining,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  being  excreted  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  In  other  words,  the  blood  of  warm- 
blooded animals  appecu:^  to  be  always  receiving  irora  the  digestive 
canal  and  the  lungs  more  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  than 
are  consumed  in  the  repair  of  the  tissues,  and  to  be  always 
emitting  carbonic  acid  and  water,  for  which  there  is  no  other 
known  source  than  the  combination  of  these  elements.*  By  sudi 
combination,  heat  is  continually  produced  in  the  animal  body. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  assume  that  the  combustion 
processes,  which  ultimately  issue  in  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  are  as  simple  as  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact 
might  seem  to  indicate.  But  complicated  as  the  various  stages 
of  combustion  of  organic  matter  in  the  blood  and  tissues  may  be, 
the  ultimate  result  is  as  simple  as  in  ordinary  combustion  outside 
the  body,  and  the  products  are  the  same.  The  same  amount  of 
heat  will  be  evolved  in  the  union  of  any  given  quantities  of 
carbon  and  oxygen,  and  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  whether  the 
combination  be  rapid  and  evident,  as  in  ordinary  combustion,  or 
sk>w  and  imperceptible,  as  in  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 

*  Some  heat  will  also  be  generated  in  the  combmation  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus vrith  oxygen,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  (p.  247) ;  but  the 
amount  thus  produced  is  but  small. 
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living  body.  And  since  the  heat  thus  arising  will  be  generated 
wherever  the  blood  is  carried,  every  part  of  the  body  will  be 
heated  equally,  or  nearly  so. 

This  theory,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  of  the 
living  body  depends  on  continual  chemical  change,  chiefly  by 
oxidation,  of  combustible  materials  existing  in  the  tissues  and  in 
the  blood,  has  long  been  established  by  the  demonstration  that 
the  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which,  in  a  given  time, 
unites  in  the  body  with  oxygen,  is  suflicient  to  account  for  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  animal  within  the  same  time : 
an  amount  capable  of  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  body 
at  from  98^  to  100°,  notwithstanding  a  large  loss  by  radiation 
and  evaporation. 

Many  things  observed  in  the  economy  and  habits  of  animals  are  explicable 
bj  this  theoiy,  and  may  here  briefly  be  quoted,  although  no  longer  required 
as  additional  evidence  for  its  truth.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  various 
classes  of  animals,  as  well  as  in  individual  examples  of  each  class,  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  generated  in  the  body  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  respiratory  process.  The  highest  animal  temperature,  for  example,  is 
found  in  birds,  in  whom  the  function  of  respiration  is  most  actively  per- 
formed. In  mammalia,  the  process  of  respiration  is  less  active,  and  the 
average  temperature  of  the  body  less,  than  in  birds.  In  reptiles,  both  the 
respiration  and  the  heat  are  at  a  much  lower  standard ;  while  in  animals 
below  them,  in  which  the  function  of  respiration  is  at  the  lowest  point,  a 
power  of  producing  heat  is,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  hardly  discernible. 
Among  these  lower  animals,  however,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Newport 
supply  conflrmatory  evidence.  He  shows  that  the  larva,  in  which  the 
respiratory  organs  are  smaller  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  body,  has  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  perfect  insect.  Volant  insects  have  the  highest 
temperature,  and  they  have  always  the  largest  respiratoiy  organs  and  breathe 
the  greatest  quantity  of  air;  while  among  terrestrial  insects,  those  also 
produce  the  most  heat  which  have  the  largest  respiratory  organs  and  breathe 
the  most  air.  During  sleep,  hybernation,  and  other  states  of  inaction, 
respiration  is  slower  or  suspended,  and  the  temperature  is  proportionately 
diminished  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Insect  is  most  active  and 
respiring  most  voluminously,  its  amount  of  temperature  is  at  its  maximum, 
and  corresponds  with  the  quantity  of  respiration.  Neither  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation,  nor  the  size  of  the  nervous  system,  according  to  Mr.  Newport, 
presents  such  a  constant  relation  to  the  evolution  of  heat. 

On  the  Regulation  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Human  Body, 

The  continual  production  of  heat  in  the  body  has  been  already 
referred  to.     There  is  also,  of  necessity,  a  continual  loss.     But 
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in  healthy  warm-blooded  animals  the  loss  and  gain  of  heat  are 
BO  nearly  balanced  one  by  the  other,  that  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  *  an  uniform  temperature,  within  two  or  three 
degrees,  is  preserved. 

The  loss  of  heat  from  the  human  body  takes  place  chiefly  by 
radiation  and  conduction  from  its  surface,  and  by  means  of  the 
constant  evaporation  of  water  from  the  same  part,  and  £rom  the 
air-passages.  In  each  act  of  respiration,  heat  is  also  lost  by  so 
much  warmth  as  the  expired  air  acquires  (p.  244).  All  food  and 
drink  which  enter  the  body  at  a  lower  temperature  than  itself 
abstract  also  a  small  measure  of  heat :  while  the  urine  and  faeces 
which  leave  the  body  at  about  its  own  temperature  are  also 
means  by  which  a  small  amount  is  lost. 

By  far  the  most  important  loss  of  heat  from  the  body, — 
probably  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  is  that  which 
takes  place  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  evaporation  from  the 
skin.  And  it  is  to  this  part  especially,  and  in  a  smaller  measure 
to  the  air-passages,  that  we  must  look  for  the  means  by  which 
the  temperature  is  regulated;  in  other  words,  by  which  it  is 
prevented  from  rising  beyond  the  normal  point  on  the  one  hand, 
or  sinking  below  it  on  the  other.  The  chief  indirect  means  for 
accomplishing  the  same  end  are,  variations  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  food  and  drink  taken,  variations  in  clothing,  and 
in  exposure  to  external  heat  or  cold. 

In  order  to  understand  the  means  by  which  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  regulated,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
following  facts :  First,  the  immediate  source  of  heat  in  the 
body  is  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  warm  fluid — the 
blood,  the  temperature  of  which  is,  in  health,  about  ICXD°  F. 
In  the  second  place,  the  blood,  while  constantly  moving  in  a 
multitude  of  different  streams,  is  every  minute  or  so,  gathered 
up  in  the  heart,  into  one  large  stream,  before  being  again 
dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  way,  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  remains  almost  exactly  the  same  in  all  parts ;  for 
while  a  portion  of  it  in  passing  through  one  organ,  as  the  skin, 
may  become  cooler,  and  through  another  organ,  as  the  liver, 
may  become  warmer,  the  effect  on  each  separate  stream  is  more 
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or  less  neutralized  when  it  mingles  witli  another,  and  an  average 
is  struck,  so  to  speak,  for  all  the  streams  when  they  form  one, 
in  passing  through  the  heart.  Uniformiiy  of  temperature  is 
maintained  also  by  the  contiguiiy  and  continuity  of  the  Yarious 
ozgans  and  tissues  one  with  another. 

The  means  by  which  the  skin  is  able  to  act  as  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
are — (i),  that  it  offers  a  large  surface  for  radiation,  conduction, 
and  evaporation ;  (2),  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  blood ; 
(3),  that  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  it  is  the  greater 
under  those  circumstances  which  demand  a  loss  of  heat  from  the 
body,  and  vice  vend.  For  the  circumstance  which  directly 
determines  the  quantity  of  blood  in  tiie  skin,  is  that  which 
governs  the  supply  of  blood  to  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
Dody,  namely,  the  power  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  to  cause  a 
greater  or  less  tension  of  the  muscular  element  in  the  walls  of 
the  arteries  (see  p.  188),  and,  in  correspondence  with  this,  a 
lessening  or  increase  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  accompanied  by 
a  leas  or  greater  current  of  blood.  A  warm  or  hot  atmosphere 
so  acts  on  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  skin,  as  to  lead  them  to  cause 
in  turn  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  blood-vessels ; 
and,  as  a  result,  the  skin  becomes  full-blooded,  hot,  and  sweat- 
ing ;  and  much  heat  is  lost.  With  a  low  temperature,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  blood-vessels  shrink,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
consequently  diminished  blood-supply,  the  skin  becomes  pale, 
and  cold,  and  dry.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  self-regulating  appa- 
ratus, the  skin  becomes  the  most  important  of  the  means  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  reg^ated. 

In  connection  with  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin,  reference  has  been 
made  to  that  which  occurs  both  by  radiation  and  conduction, 
and  by  evaporation ;  and  the  subject  of  animal  heat  has  been 
considered  almost  solely  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  case  of  man 
living  in  a  medium  colder  than  his  body,  and  therefore  losing 
heat  in  all  the  ways  mentioned.  The  importance  of  the  means, 
however,  adopted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  skin  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  will  depend  on  the  conditions  by  which 
it  is  surrounded;  an  inverse  proportion  existing  in  most  cases 
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between  the  loss  by  radiation  and  conduction  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  evaporation  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the  small  loss  of  heat 
by  evaporation  in  cold  climates  may  go  far  to  compensate  for  the 
greater  loss  by  radiation ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
amount  of  fluid  evaporated  in  hot  air  may  remove  nearly  as 
much  heat  as  is  commonly  lost  by  both  radiation  and  evapora- 
tion in  ordinary  temperatures ;  and  thus,  it  is  possible,  that  the 
quantities  of  heat  required  for  the  maintenance  of  an  uniform 
proper  temperature  in  various  climates  and  seasons  are  not  so 
different  as  they,  at  first  thought,  seem. 

Many  examples  might  be  giren  of  the  power  which  the  body  possesses  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  a  high  temperature,  in  virtae  of  evaporation  from  the 
skin. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden  and  others  supported  a  temperature  yaiying  between 
198^  and  211^  F.  in  dry  air  for  several  minutes  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  experi- 
ment he  remained  eight  minutes  in  a  temperature  of  260*. 

"  The  workmen  of  Sir  F.  Chantrey  were  accustomed  to  enter  a  furnace, 
in  which  his  moulds  were  dried,  whilst  the  floor  was  red-hot,  and  a  ther- 
mometer In  the  air  stood  at  350^ ;  and  Chabert,  the  fire- king,  was  in  the 
habit  of  entering  an  oven  the  temperature  of  which  was  from  400*  to  600*.*' 
(Carpenter). 

But  such  heats  are  not  tolerable  when  the  air  is  moist  as  well  as  hot,  so  as 
to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  body.  Mr.  C.  James  states,  that  in  the 
vapour  baths  of  Nero  he  was  almost  suffocated  in  a  temperature  of  112*, 
while  in  the  caves  of  Testaccio,  in  which  the  air  is  dry,  he  was  but  little 
incommoded  by  a  temperature  of  176*.  In  the  former,  evaporation  from  the 
skifl  vras  impossible ;  in  the  latter  it  was  abundant,  and  the  layer  of  vapour 
which  would  rise  from  all  the  surface  of  the  body  would,  by  its  very  slowly 
conducting  power,  defend  it  for  a  time  from  the  full  action  of  the  external 
heat. 

(The  glandular  apparatus,  by  which  secretion  of  fluid  £rom 
the  skin  is  effected^  will  be  considered  in  the  Section  on  the 
Skin.) 

The  ways  by  which  the  skin  may  be  rendered  more  efficient 
as  a  cooling-apparatus  by  exposure,  by  baths,  and  by  other 
means  which  man  instinctively  adopts  for  lowering  his  tempera- 
ture when  necessary,  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  to 
be  mentioned. 

Although,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  external  application  of  cold 
only  temporarily  depresses  the  temperature  to  a  sb'ght  extent,  it  is  otherwise 
in  cases  of  high  temperature  (107 — loS**)  in  fever.    In  these  cases  a  tepid 
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bath  (ScT)  may  lednoe  the  temperatnie  seyeral  degrees,  and  the  effect  so 
produced  lasts  for  many  hoars. 

As  a  means  for  lowering  the  temperature,  the  lungs  and  air- 
passagee  are  very  inferior  to  the  skin ;  although,  by  giving  heat 
to  the  air  we  breathe,  they  stand  next  to  the  skin  in  importance. 
As  a  regtdating  power,  the  inferiority  is  still  more  marked.  The 
air  which  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  leaves  the  body  at  about 
the  temperature  of  the  blood,  and  is  always  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. No  inverse  proportion,  therefore,  exists  between  the  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
evaporation  on  the  other.  The  colder  the  air,  for  example,  the 
greater  will  be  the  loss  in  all  ways.  Neither  is  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  is  exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air  di- 
minished or  increased,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  accordance  with 
any  need  in  relation  to  temperature.  It  is  true  that  by  varying 
the  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations,  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  off  by  the  lungs  may  be  made,  to  some  extent,  to  vary 
also.  But  the  respiratory  passages,  while  they  must  be  considered 
important  means  by  which  heat  is  lost,  are  altogether  subordinate 
in  the  power  of  regulating  the  temperature,  to  the  skin. 

It  may  seem  to  have  been  assumed,  in  the  foregoing  pages 
that  the  only  regulating  apparatus  for  temperature  required  by 
the  human  body  is  one  that  shall,  more  or  less,  produce  a  cooling 
effect;  and  as  if  the  amount  of  heat  produced  were  always, 
therefore,  in  excess  of  that  which  is  required.  Such  an  assump- 
tion would  be  incorrect  We  have  the  power  of  regulating  the 
production  of  heat,  as  well  as  its  loss. 

In  food  we  have  a  means  for  elevating  our  temperature.  It 
is  the  fuel,  indeed,  on  which  animal  heat  ultimately  depends  alto- 
gether. Thus,  when  more  heat  is  wanted,  we  instinctively  take 
more  food,  and  take  such  kinds  of  it  as  are  good  for  combustion ; 
while  eveiy-day  experience  shows  the  different  power  of  resisting 
oold  possessed  respectively,  by  the  well-fed  and  by  the  starved. 

In  northern  regions,  again,  and  in  the  colder  seasons  of  more 
southern  climes,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  is  (speaking  very 
generally)  greater  than  that  consumed  by  the  same  men  or  animais 
in  opposite  conditions  of  climate  and  season.      And   the  food 
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which  appears  naturallj  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coldest 
climates,  such  as  the  several  fatty  and  oily  substances,  abounds 
in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is  fitted  to  combine  with  the  lai^ 
quantities  of  oxygen  which,  breathing  cold  dense  air,  they  absorb 
from  their  lungs. 

In  exercise,  again,  we  have  an  important  means  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  our  bodies  (p.  264). 

The  influence  of  external  coverings  for  the  body  must  not  be 
unnoticed.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  they  are  always  adapted, 
among  other  purposes,  to  the  maintenance  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture; and  man  adapts  for  himself  such  as  are,  for  the  same 
purpose,  fitted  to  the  various  climates  to  which  he  is  exposed. 
By  their  means,  and  by  his  command  over  food  and  fire,  he 
maintains  his  temperature  on  all  accessible  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  modifying  the  production 
of  heat  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  experiments  and 
observations  which  best  illustrate  it  are  those  showing,  first,  that 
when  the  supply  of  nervous  influence  to  a  part  is  cut  off,  the 
temperature  of  that  part  falls  below  its  ordinary  degree;  and, 
secondly,  that  when  death  is  caused  by  severe  injury  to,  or 
removal  of,  the  nervous  centres,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rapidly  falls,  even  though  artificial  respiration  be  performed,  the 
circulation  maintained,  and  to  all  appearance  the  ordinary 
chemical  changes  of  the  body  be  completely  effected.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed,  that  after  division  of  the  nerves  of  a 
limb  its  temperature  falls ;  and  this  diminution  of  heat  has  been 
remarked  still  more  plainly  in  limbs  deprived  of  nervous  in- 
fluence by  paralysis.  For  example,  Mr.  Earle  found  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hand  of  a  paralysed  arm  to  be  70°,  while  the  hand 
of  the  sound  side  had  a  temperature  of  92°  F.  On  electrifying 
the  paralysed  limb,  the  temperature  rose  to  77^.  In  another 
case,  the  temperature  of  the  paralysed  finger  was  56''  F.,  while 
that  of  the  unaffected  hand  was  62''. 

With  equal  certainty,  though  less  definitely,  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  on  the  production  of  heat,  is  shown  in  the 
rapid  and  momentary  increase  of  temperature,  sometimes  general. 
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at  other  times  quite  local,  which  is  observed  in  states  of  nervous 
excitement;  in  the  general  increase  of  warmth  of  the  body, 
sometimes  amounting  to  perspiration,  which  is  excited  by  passions 
of  the  mind ;  in  the  sudden  rush  of  heat  to  the  face,  which  is 
not  a  mere  sensation ;  and  in  the  equally  rapid  diminution  of 
temperature  in  the  depressing  passions.  But  none  of  these 
instances  su£Gu»  to  prove  that  heat  is  g^erated  by  mere  nervous 
action,  independent  of  any  chemical  change ;  all  are  explicable, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  nervous  system  alters,  by  its  power 
of  oontroUing  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels  (p.  188),  the  quantity 
of  blood  suppLied  to  a  part;  whUe  any  influence  which  the 
nervous  system  may  have  in  the  production  of  heat,  apart  from 
this  influence  on  the  blood-vessels,  is  an  indirect  one,  and  is 
derived  from  its  power  of  causing  nutritive  change  in  the  tissues, 
which  may,  by  involving  the  necessity  of  chemical  action,  involve 
the  production  of  heat.  The  existenojd  of  nerves  which  regulate 
animal  heat  otherwise  than  by  their  influence  in  trophic  (nutritive) 
or  vaso-motor  changes,  although  by  many  considered  probable, 
is  not  yet  proven. 

In  connection  with  the  regulation  of  animal  temperature,  and 
its  maintenance  in  health  at  the  normal  height,  may  be  noted 
the  result  of  circumstances  too  powerful,  either  in  raising  or 
lowering  the  heat  of  the  body,  to  be  controlled  by  the  proper 
regulating  apparatus.  Walther  foimd  that  rabbits  and  dogs, 
when  tied  to  a  board  and  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  reached  a 
temperature  of  114*8°  F.,  and  then  died.  Cases  of  sunstroke 
furnish  us  with  similar  examples  in  the  case  of  man;  for  it 
would  seem  that  here  death  ensues  chiefly  or  solely  from  eleva- 
tion of  the  temperature.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Gee,  the 
temperature  in  the  axilla  was  lOg'S"*  F. ;  and  in  many  febrile 
diseases  the  immediate  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  to  a  point  inconsiBtent  with  the  continuance 
of  life. 

The  efiect  of  mere  loss  of  bodily  temperature  in  man  is  less 
well  known  than  the  eflect  of  heat. 

From  experiments  by  Walther,  it  appears  that  rabbits  can  be 
cooled  down  to  48''  F.  before  they  die,  if  artificial  respiration  be 
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kept  up.  Cooled  down  to  64*"  F.,  they  cannot  reoorer  unless 
external  warmth  be  applied  together  with  the  employment  of 
artificial  respiration.  Rabbits  not  cooled  below  'J'j''  F.  reooyer 
by  external  warmth  alone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DIGESTION. 


DiGEBTioiv  is  the  process  by  which  the  materials  of  onr  food 
are  so  changed  as  to  be  made  fit  for  absorption  and  addition  to 
the  blood. 

Food. 

The  following  is  a  convenient  tabular  classification  of  the 
usual  and  necessary  kinds  of  food : — 

rNlTBOOBNOUB  :— 

Froteids,  as  Albamen,  Casein,  Syntonin,  Gluten,  and  their  allies, 
and  Gelatin  (containing  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen  ; 
some  of  them,  also  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus). 


I 


•-•  bo  f 


NON-NlTBOOENOUB  :— 

(i).  Amyloids— Starch,  Sugar,  and  their  allies  (containing  Carbon^ 
Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen). 

(2).  Oils  and  Fats  (containing  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen ; 
the  Oxygen  in  much  smaller  proportion  than  in  starch  or  sugar). 

(3).  Mineral  or  Saline  Matters ;  as  Chloride  of  Sodium,  Phosphate 

Calcium,  &c. 

(4).  Water. 


Animals  require,  for  food,  both  organic  and  inorganic  sub* 
stances;  the  apparent  sustenance  of  life  and  health  on  a  diet 
composed  of  the  first-named  group  only  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
inorganic  substances  are  contained  in  all  the  natural  organic 
foods.  Pure  fibrin,  pure  gelatin,  and  other  organic  principles 
purified  from  the  inorganic  substances  naturally  mingled  with 
them,  are  incapable  of  supporting  life  for  more  than  a  brief 
time. 

Moreover,  health  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  number  of 
substances  derived  exdusively  from  one  only  of  the  two  groups  of 
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orgaxiic  alimentazy  principles  mentioned  above.  A  mixture  of 
nitrogenous  and  non-nitrog^ous  organic  substances,  together 
with  the  inorganic  principles  which  are  seyerally  contained  in 
them,  is  essential  to  the  well-being,  and,  generally,  even  to  the 
existence  of  an  animal.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  demonstrated 
hj  experiments,  and  is  illustrated  also  by  the  composition  of 
Hiose  foods  which  are  sufficient  by  themselyes  for  the  maintenance 
<x£  life.     Milk  and  eggs  are  good  examples  of  this. 

CXhcfosition  of  Milk. 

Human.  Cows*. 

Water        ....    890        ....    858 
Solids no 142 

1,000  1,000 

Ciifiein        ....  35  •        ...      68 

Butter 25 38 

SngttT  (with  extractWes)    .  48  .        .        .        -30 

Salts 2 6 

no  142 

In  milk,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  the  albu- 
minous group  of  aliments  is  represented  by  the  casein,  the 
oleaginous  by  the  butter,  the  aqueous  by  the  water,  the  saccharine 
by  the  sugar  of  milk.  Among  the  salts  of  milk  are  likewise  phos- 
phate of  calcium,  alkaline  and  other  salts,  and  a  trace  of  iron ;  so 
that  it  may  be  briefly  said  to  include  all  the  substances  which 
the  tissues  of  the  growing  animal  need  for  their  nutrition,  and 
which  are  required  for  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

The  yelk  and  albumen  of  eggs  are  in  the  same  relation  as  food 
for  the  embryoes  of  oyiparous  animals,  that  milk  is  to  the  young 
of  Miwnmftlia^  and  afford  another  example  of  the  necessity  for  a 
mixture  of  yarious  alimentazy  principles. 

Composition  of  Fowls*  Eogs. 

White.  Tdk. 

Water       ....    78         ....  52 

Nitrogenous  matter      .    .    20*4 16 

Fatty  matter     ...—        ....  307 

Salts 1-6  ....      1*3 

100^  100*0 

T  2 
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Experiments  illartnitmg  the  same  principle  haye  been  performed  by 
ICagendie  and  others. 

Dogs  were  fed  ezclusiyely  on  sngar  and  distilled  water.  During  the  first 
seven  or  eight  days  they  were  brisk  and  active,  and  took  their  food  and 
drink  as  nsnal ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  second  week,  they  b^an  to  get 
thin,  although  their  appetite  continued  good,  and  they  took  daily  between 
six  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar.  The  emaciation  increased  during  the  third 
week,  and  they  became  feeble,  and  lost  their  activity  and  appetite.  At  the 
same  time  an  ulcer  formed  on  each  cornea,  followed  by  an  escape  of  the 
humours  of  the  eye  :  this  took  place  in  repeated  experiments.  The  animals 
still  continued  to  eat  three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar  daily ;  but  became  at 
length  so  feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  motion,  and  died  on  a  day  varying 
from  the  thirty-first  to  the  thirty-fourth.  On  dissection,  their  bodies  pre- 
sented all  the  appearances  produced  by  death  from  starvation  ;  indeed,  dogs 
will  live  almost  the  same  length  of  time  without  any  food  at  all. 

When  dogs  were  fed  exclusively  on  gum,  results  almost  similar  to  the 
above  ensued.  When  they  were  kept  on  olive-oil  and  water,  all  the  pheno- 
mena produced  were  the  same,  except  that  no  ulceration  of  the  cornea  took 
place :  the  effects  were  also  the  same  with  butter.  The  experiments  of 
Chossat  and  Letellier  prove  the  same ;  and  in  men,  the  same  is  shown  by 
the  various  diseases  to  which  they  who  consume  but  little  nitrogenous  food 
are  liable,  and  especially,  as  Dr.  Budd  has  shown,  by  the  affection  of  the 
cornea  which  is  observed  in  Hindus  feeding  almost  exclusively  on  rice.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  non-nitrogenous  substances,  which,  taken  alone,  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  maintenance  of  health.  The  experiments  of  the  Academies 
of  France  and  Amsterdam  were  equally  conclusive  that  gelatin  alone  soon 
ceases  to  be  nutritive. 

Mr.  Savory's  observations  on  food  confirm  and  extend  the  results  obtained 
by  Magendie,  Chdisat,  and  others.  They  show  that  animals  fed  exclusively 
on  non-nitrogenous  diet  speedily  emaciate  and  die,  as  if  from  starvation ; 
that  life  is  much  more  prolonged  in  those  fed  with  nitrogenous  than  by 
those  with  non-nitrogenous  food ;  and  that  animal  heat  is  maintained  as 
well  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter — a  fact  which  proves  that  nitrogenous 
elements  of  food,  as  well  as  non-nitrogenous,  may  be  regarded  as  calori- 
facient. 

Man  is  supported  as  well  by  food  constituted  wholly  of  animal 
substances,  as  by  that  which  is  formed  entirely  of  yegetable 
matters,  on  the  condition,  of  course,  that  it  contain  a  mixture  of 
the  various  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances  just 
shown  to  be  essential  for  healthy  nutrition. 

In  the  case  of  carnivorous  animals,  the  food  upon  which  they  exist,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  other  animals,  not  only  contains 
all  the  elements  of  which  their  own  blood  and  tissues  are  composed,  but 
contains  them  combined,  probably,  in  the  same  forms.  Therefore,  little 
more  may  seem  requisite,  in  the  preparation  of  this  kind  of  food  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  than  that  it  should  be  dissolved  and  conveyed  into 
the  blood  in  a  condition  capable  of  being  re-organised.    But  in  the  case  of 
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the  herbi?oioiis  animals,  which  feed  exclnsiyely  upon  vegetable  sabstances, 
it  might  seem  as  if  there  would  be  greater  difficalty  in  procniing  food 
capable  of  assimilation  into  their  blood  and  tissaes.  But  the  chief  ordinary 
articles  of  Tegetable  food  contain  substances  identical  in  composition  with 
the  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  which  constitnte  the  principal  nntritaye 
materials  in  animal  food.  Albumen  is  abundant  in  the  juices  and  seeds  of 
nearly  all  T^etables ;  the  gluten  which  exists,  especially  in  com  and  other 
seeds  of  grasses  as  well  as  in  their  juices,  is  identical  in  composition  with 
fibrin,  and  is  often  named  vegetable  fibrin;  and  the  substance  named 
legumen,  which  is  obtained  espedaUy  from  peas,  beans,  and  other  seeds  of 
l^gominons  plants,  and  from  the  potato,  is  identical  with  the  casein  of  milk. 
All  these  vegetable  substances  are,  equally  with  the  corresponding  animal 
principles,  and  in  the  same  manner,  capable  of  conversion  into  blood  and 
tissue  ;  and  as  the  blood  and  tissues  in  both  classes  of  «tTiitnRlii  are  alike,  so 
also  the  nitrogenous  food  of  both  may  be  regarded  as,  in  essential  respects, 
similar. 

It  is  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous 
oompoands  in  these  different  foods  that  the  difference  lies,  rather  than  in 
the  presence  of  substances  in  one  of  them  which  do  not  exist  in  the  other. 

The  only  non-nitrogenous  compounds  in  ordinary  animal  food  are  the  f at^ 
the  saline  matters,  and  water,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  vegetable  matters 
which  may  chance  to  be  in  the  digestive  canals  of  such  animals  as  are  eaten 
whole.  The  amount  of  these,  however,  is  altogether  much  less  than  that  of 
the  non-nitrogenous  substances  represented  by  the  starch,  sugar,  gum,  oil, 
etc^  in  the  vegetable  food  of  herbivorous  animals. 

Starvation. 

The  efifects  of  total  deprivation  of  food  hsYQ  been  made  the 
«nfaject  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  and  have  been  but 
too  frequently  iUustrated  in  man. 

(l).  One  of  the  most  notable  effects  of  starvation,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  loss  of  weight;  the  loss  being  greatest  at  first, 
as  a  role,  but  afterwards  not  vaxying  very  much,  day  by  day, 
death  ensues.  Chossat  found  that  the  ultimate  propor- 
loss  was,  in  different  animals  experimented  on,  almost 
exactly  the  same ;  death  occurring  when  the  body  had  lost  two* 
fifths  (forty  per  cent)  of  its  original  weight. 

Different  parts  of  the  body  lose  weight  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. The  following  results  are  taken,  in  round  numbers^ 
from  the  table  given  by  M.  Chossat: — 

Fat  loses        ......  93  per  cent. 

Blood 75       » 

Spleen 71        „ 

Pancreas 64        „ 
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Liver  loses 

Heart 

Intestines 

Hoscles  of  locomotion 

Stomach  loses 

Pharjmz,  (Esophagus 

Skin       . 

Kidneys 

Respiratory  apparatus 

Bones 

Eyes 

Nervous  system 


52  per  cent. 

44 
42 

4* 

39 

34 

33 

31 
22 

16 

10 

2 


II 
n 

19 
91 

99 

19 
ft 

»» 


„  (nearly 

(2).  The  effect  of  starvation  on  the  temperature  of  the  various 
ftpimftlft  experimented  on  by  Chossat  was  very  marked.  For 
some  time  the  variation  in  the  daily  temperature  was  more 
marked  than  its  absolute  and  continuous  diminution,  the  daily 
fluctuation  amounting  to  5°  or  6°  F.,  instead  of  1°  or  2°  F.,  as 
in  health.  But  a  short  time  before  death,  the  temperature  fell 
very  rapidly,  and  death  ensued  when  the  loss  had  amounted  to 
about  30°  F.  It  has  been  ofben  said,  and  with  truth,  although 
the  statement  requires  some  qualification,  that  death  by  star- 
vation is  really  death  by  cold ;  for  not  only  has  it  been  found 
that  differences  of  time  with  regard  to  the  period  of  the  fatal 
result  are  attended  by  the  same  ultimate  loss  of  heat,  but  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  external  warmth  to  animals  cold  and 
dying  from  starvation,  is  more  effectual  in  reviving  them  than 
the  administration  of  food.  In  other  words,  an  animal  exhausted 
by  deprivation  of  nourishment  is  unable  so  to  digest  food  as  to 
use  it  as  fuel,  and  therefore  is  dependent  for  heat  on  its  supply 
from  without.  Similar  facts  are  often  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  exhaustive  diseases  in  man. 

(3).  The  symptoms  produced  by  starvation  in  the  human 
subject  are  hunger,  accompanied,  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  pain» 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  insatiable  thirst ;  sleepless- 
ness ;  general  weakness  and  emaciation.  The  exhalations  both 
from  the  lungs  and  skin  are  fodtid,  indicating  the  tendency  to 
decomposition  which  belongs  to  badly-nourished  tissues;  and 
death  occurs,  sometimes  after  the  additional  exhaustion  caused 
by  diarrhoda,  often  with  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder,  delirium, 
or  convulsions. 
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(4).  In  the  human  snbject  death  oommonly  oocurs  within  six 
to  ten  days  after  total  deprivation  of  food.  But  this  period  may 
he  considerably  prolonged  by  taking  a  Teiy  small  quantity  of 
food,  or  even  water  only.  The  cases  so  frequently  related  of 
survival  after  many  days,  or  even  some  weeks,  of  abstinence, 
have  been  due  either  to  the  last-mentioned  circumstances,  or  to 
others  less  effectual,  which  prevented  the  loss  of  heat  and 
moisture.  Cases  in  which  life  has  continued  after  total  absti- 
nence from  food  and  drink  for  many  weeks,  or  months,  exist  only 
in  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar. 

(5).  The  appearances  presented  after  death  from  starvation 
are  those  of  general  wasting  and  bloodlessness,  the  latter  con- 
dition being  least  noticeable  in  the  brain.  The  stomach  and 
intestines  are  empty  and  contracted,  and  the  walls  of  the  latter 
appear  remarkably  thinned  and  almost  transparent.  The  various 
secretions  are  scanty  or  absent,  with  the  exception  of  the  bile, 
which,  somewhat  concentrated,  usually  iUls  the  gall-bladder.  All 
parts  of  the  body  readily  decompose. 

It  has  just  been  remarked  that  man  can  live  upon  animal 
matters  alone,  or  upon  vegetables.  The  structure  of  his  teeth, 
however,  as  well  as  experience,  seems  to  declare  that  he  is  best 
fitted  for  a  mixed  diet ;  and  the  same  inference  may  be  readily 
gathered  from  other  facts  and  considerations. 

The  food  a  man  takes  into  his  body  daily,  represents  or  ought  to  represent, 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  matter  necessary  for  replacing  that  which  is  daily 
cast  oat  by  the  way  of  lungs,  skin,  kidneys,  and  other  organs.  To  find  out, 
therefore,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  necessary  for  a  healthy  man,  it  will, 
eridently,  be  the  best  plan  to  consider  in  the  first  place  what  he  loses  by 
excretion. 

For  the  sake  of  example,  we  may  now  take  only  two  elements,  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  and,  if  we  discorer  what  amount  of  these  is  respectively  dis- 
charged in  a  given  time  from  the  body,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
what  kind  of  food  will  most  readily  and  economically  replace  their  loss. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  daily  lost  from  the  body  amounts  to  about  4,500 
grains,  and  of  nitrogen  300  grains ;  and  if  a  man  could  be  fed  by  these 
elements,  as  such,  the  problem  would  be  a  very  simple  one ;  a  corresponding 
weight  of  charcoal,  and,  allowing  for  the  oxygen  in  it,  of  atmospheric  air, 
would  be  all  thai  is  necessary.  But,  as  before  remarked,  an  animal  can  live 
only  upon  these  elements  when  they  are  arranged  in  a  particular  manner 
with  others,  in  the  form  of  an  organic  compound,  as  albumen,  starch,  and 
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the  like ;  and  the  lelatiye  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  either  of  these 
compounds  alone,  is,  bj  no  means,  the  proportion  required  in  the  diet  of 
man.  Thus,  in  albumen,  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  is  only  as 
3*5  to  I.  If,  therefore,  a  man  took  into  his  body,  as  food,  sufficient  albumen 
to  supply  him  with  the  needful  amount  of  carbon,  he  would  receive  more 
than  four  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  he  wanted ;  and  if  he  took  only  suffi- 
cient to  supply  him  with  nitrogen,  he  would  be  starved  for  want  of  carbon. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  he  should  take  with  the  albuminous  part  of  his 
food,  which  contains  so  lazge  a  relative  amount  of  nitrogen  in  proportion  to 
the  carbon  he  needs,  substances  in  which  the  nitrogen  exists  in  much  smaller 
quantities. 

Food  of  the  latter  kind  is  provided  in  such  compounds  as  starch  and  fat. 
The  latter  indeed  as  it  exists  for  the  most  part  in  considerable  amount 
mingled  with  the  flesh  of  ftnimalB,  removes  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  diet  of 
animal  food,  the  difficulty  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  a  deficiency  of 
carbon— fat  containing  a  large  relative  proportion  of  this  element,  and  no 
nitrogen. 

To  take  another  example ;  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  bread 
is  about  30  to  I.  If  a  man's  diet  were  confined  to  bread,  he  would  eat, 
therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  nitrogen,  twice  as 
much  carbon  as  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  evident,  that,  in  this  instance,  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  substance  with  a  large  relative  amount  of  nitrogen  is 
the  kind  of  food  necessary  for  redressing  the  balance. 

To  place  the  preceding  facts  in  a  tabular  form,  and  taking  meat  as  an 
example  instead  of  pure  albumen : — meat  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  and  rather  more  than  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Supposing  a  man 
to  take  meat  for  the  supply  of  the  needful  carbon,  he  would  require  45,000 
grains,  or  nearly  6^  lbs.  containing : — 

Carbon 4,500  grains 

Nitrogen 1,350      „ 

Excess  of  Nitrogen  above  the  amount  required  •    1,050      „ 

Bread  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  i  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
If  bread  alone,  therefore,  were  taken  as  food,  a  man  would  require,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  requisite  nitrogen,  30,000  grains,  containing — 

Carbon 9,000  grains 

Nitrogen 300      „ 

Excess  of  Carbon  above  the  amount  required     .    4,500      „ 

But  a  combination  of  bread  and  meat  would  supply  much  more  eoonomi* 
cally  what  was  necessaiy.    Thus — 

Carbon.  Nitrogen. 
15,000  grains  of  bread  (or  rather  more  than 

2lb.)  contain 4,500  grs.  150  grs. 

5^000  grains  of  meat  (or  about  Jib.)  contain      500   „  150   „ 

5,000   „        300   ^ 

So  that  I  lb.  of  meat,  and  less  than  2  lbs.  of  bread  would  supply  all  the 
needful  carbon  and  nitrogen  with  but  little  waste. 
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From  these  facta  it  will  be  plain  that  a  mixed  diet  is  the  best  and  most 
economical  food  for  man ;  and  the  result  of  experience  entirely  coincideB 
with  what  might  have  been  anticipated  on  theoretical  gronnds  only. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  value  of  certain  foods  may 
depend  quite  as  much  on  their  digestibility  as  on  the  xelatiTe 
quantities  of  the  necessary  elements  which  they  contain. 

In  aciual  practice,  moreover,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  to 
be  taken  with  most  economy  and  advantage  cannot  be  settled  for 
each  individual,  only  by  considerations  of  the  exact  quantities  of 
certain  elements  that  are  required.  Much  will  of  necessity 
depend  on  the  habits  and  digestive  powers  of  the  individual,  on 
the  state  of  his  excretory  organs,  and  on  many  other  drcum- 
stances.  Food  which  to  one  person  is  appropriate  enough,  may 
be  quite  unfit  for  another ;  and  the  change  of  diet  so  instinc- 
tively practised  by  all  to  whom  they  are  possible,  have  much 
more  reliable  grounds  of  justification  than  any  which  could  be 
framed  on  theoretical  considerations  only. 

In  many  of  the  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  various 
artidee  of  food,  disgust  at  the  sameness  of  the  diet  may  have  had 
as  much  to  do  with  inability  to  consume  and  digest  it,  as  the 
want  d  nutritious  properties  in  the  substances  which  were 
ei^terimented  on.  And  that  disease  may  occur  from  the  want  of 
particular  food,  is  well  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  when 
fresh  vegetables  are  deficient,  and  its  rapid  cure  when  they  are 
again  eaten:  and  the  disease  which  is  here  so  remarkably 
evident  in  its  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure,  is  matched  by  number- 
lees  other  ailments,  the  causes  of  which,  however,  although 
analogous,  are  less  exactly  known,  and  therefore  less  easily 
combated. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity,  too,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  food 
necessary,  there  wiU  be  much  diversity  in  different  individuals. 
Dr.  Dalton  believed,  from  some  experiments  which  he  performed, 
that  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  for  a  healthy  man, 
free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is  as  follows : — 

Heat i6  ounces,  or  itx>lb.  avoiTd. 

Bread I9     n         »»  I'i9    n       »» 

Butter  or  Fat   .        .       •       .      3i    m         n  o'22    ,,       „ 

Water 52  fluid  ozs.  „  3*38    „       „ 


Th«  qusoti^  of  meat,  hoverer,  here  given  is  probably  more  in 
piopoition  to  the  other  articleB  of  diet  ennmerated  than  is  needfiil 
for  tlte  majori^  of  individaals  under  the  circomstancea  stated. 

7ABaA.OE   OF    FOOD   THROUGH   THE    itlHENTABT   CAITAI.. 

The  course  of  the  food  through  the  alimentary  canal  of  man 
Till  be  readily  seen  from  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1 34). 


*  Fig.  134.    Dugram  c^  the  AlimeuUrj  CsotL    The  mtiiH  iiit«0tiiM  of  m 
u  bom  abont  3  to  4  times  ta  long  u  the  large  intestine. 
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The  food  taken  into  the  mouth  passes  thence  through  the  oeso- 
phagos  into  the  stomach,  and  from  this  into  the  small  and  large 
intestine  suocessiyely ;  gradually  losing,  by  absorption,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  nutritiTe  constituents.  The  residue,  together  with 
such  mattezB  as  may  have  been  added  to  it  in  its  passage,  is 
discharged  from  the  rectum  through  the  anus. 

We  shall  now  consider,  in  detail,  the  process  of  digestion,  as 
it  takes  place  in  each  stage  of  this  journey  of  the  food  through 
the  alimentary  canal. 

The  Salivary  Glands  and  the  Saliva, 

The  first  of  a  series  of  changes  to  which  the  food  is  subjected 
in  the  digestive  canal,  takes  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  solid  articles  of  food  are  here  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
teeth  (p.  92),  whereby  they  are  divided  and  crushed,  and  by  being 
at  the  same  time  mixed  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  are  reduced 
to  a  soft  pulp,  capable  of  being  easily  swallowed.  The  fluids 
with  which  the  food  is  mixed  in  the  mouth  consist  of  the  secretion 
of  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  mucous  ghmds  which  line  the 
mouth. 

M<istication  and  Insalivation, 

The  act  of  chewing  or  mastication  is  performed  by  the  biting 
and  grinding  movement  of  the  lower  range  of  toeth  against  the 
upper.  The  simultaneous  movements  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks, 
assist  partly  by  crushing  the  softer  portions  of  the  food  against 
the  hard  palate,  g^ums,  &c.,  and  thus  supplementing  the  action  of 
the  teeth,  and  partly  by  returning  the  morsels  of  food  to  the 
action  of  the  teeth,  again  and  again,  as  they  are  squeezed  out 
from  between  them,  until  they  have  been  sufficiently  chewed. 

The  simple  up  and  down,  or  biting  movements  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  performed  by  the  temporal,  tnasseter,  and  internal  ptery- 
goid muscles,  the  action  of  which  in  closing  the  jaws  alternates 
with  that  of  the  digastric  and  other  muscles  passing  from  the 
OS  hyoides  to  the  lower  jaw,  which  open  them.  The  yrinding  or 
side  to  side  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  are  performed  mainly  by 
the  external  pterygoid  muscles,  the  muscle  of  one  side  acting 
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alternately  with  the  other.  When  both  external  pteiygoids  ac6 
together,  the  lower  jaw  is  pulled  directly  forwards,  so  that  the 
lower  incisor  teeth  are  brought  in  front  of  the  level  of  the  upper. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  much  assisted  by  the  saliva  which  is 
secreted  in  largely  increased  amount  during  the  prooees,  and 
the  intimate  incorporation  of  which  with  the  food,  as  it  is  beings 
chewed,  is  termed  insaliviUion, 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  actions,  that  of  mastication  is 
partly  voluntary,  and  partly  reflex  and  involuntary.  The  con- 
sideration of  such  sensori-motor  actions  will  come  hereafter  (see 
Chapter  on  the  Nervous  System).  It  will  suffice  here  to  state 
that  the  nerves  chiefly  concerned  are  the  sensory  branches  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  glosso-phaxyngeal,  and  the  motor  branches  of  the 
fifth  and  ninth  (hypoglossal)  cerebral  nerves.  The  nerve-oentre 
by  which  the  reflex  action  occurs,  and  by  which  the  movements 
of  the  various  muscles  are  harmonised,  is  situate  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  so  far  as  mastication  is  voluntary  or  mentally 
perceived,  it  becomes  so  under  the  influence,  in  addition  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  function  of  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  joint  in  mastication  may  be  here  mentioned, 
(l)  As  an  elastic  pad  it  serves  well  to  distribute  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  exceedingly  powerful  action  of  the  mastieatory 
muscles.  (2)  It  also  serves  as  a  joint-surfiEU)e  or  socket  for  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  the  latter  has  been  partiaUy 
drawn  forward  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone 
by  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter 
being  attached  to  its  front  surface,  and  consequently  drawing  it 
forward  with  the  condyle  which  moves  on  it. 

The  glands  concerned  in  the  production  of  saliva,  are  very 
extensive,  and,  in  man  and  Mammalia  generally,  are  presented 
in  the  form  of  four  pairs  of  large  glands,  the  parotid,  submaxil- 
iaiy,  sublingual,  and  numerous  smaller  bodies,  of  similar 
structure  and  with  separate  ducts,  which  are  scattered  thiddy 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  soft  palate, 
and  root  of  the  tongue.  The  structure  of  all  these  glands  is 
essentially  the  same.     Each  is  composed  of  several  parts,  called 
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tcbe*,  which  an  oonneuted  by  BraolBi  tissoe ;  and  each  of  theee 
lobe^  >Suii,  IB  made  up  of  a  number  of  amallsr  parts  called 


lobuln,  bonnd  togeiher  as  before  by  areolar  tisane.  Each  of 
these  lobules  is  a  miniature  repreeentatioa  of  the  whole  gland. 
It  ccoitaiss  a  small  branch  of  the  duct,  which,  subdividing,  ends 
in  small  vesicular  pouches,  called  acini,  a  group  of  which  may  be- 
consideredthe  dilated  end  of  one  of  the  smaller  ducts  (fig.  I3S>"V 


Fig.  136-t 


Each  ci  iba  acini  is  about  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is 
Conned  of  a  fine  structureless  membrane,  hned  on  the  inner 
sniface  and  often  filled  by  spheroidal  or  glandular  epithelium 
vhile  on  the   outside   is   a  plexus  of  capillary  blood-vessela 

(%■  136). 

*  Fig.  135.  Diignm  of  a  ncemooe  or  saccular  componnd  gland ;  in,  ratira 
gland,  ahowuig  bnmched  dnct  and  lobnlar  stractare ;  n,  a  lobnle  detached, 
with  a,  branch  of  dnct  proce«diug  from  it  (Sharpe;)- 

t  Fir.  136.  StctiotiofSabnuuiilUTyglandafdi^  ShoviDggland-cella(H 
•nd  a  doct,  a,  in  tectiou  (Eijllikai) 
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In  the  sallyary  gUmds  of  man j  aziimals  besides  man  two  dislinci  kinds  cf 
gland-cells — the  "  mucous  **  and  '*  protoplasmic  ** — ^maj  be  distingnifihed. 

The  mucous  cells  are  closely  packed  in  the  acini  while  the  protoplasmic 
cells,  which  are  darker  and  strongly  granulated,  occupy  the  peripheral  part 
of  the  acini  like  the  peptic  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  (p.  300),  which  they 
resemble  both  in  position  and  general  appearance. 

After  prolonged  irritation  of  the  secreting  nerves  remarkable  changes 
occur  :  the  mucous  cells  discharge  their  contents  in  the  saliva^  and  the  gland 
is  now  found  to  be  filled  with  protoplasmic  cells ;  these  multiply  rapidly  by 
division  and  many  of  them  by  a  transformation  of  their  ceU-contents  into 
mucin  become  mucous  cells,  thus  restoring  the  gland  to  its  original  condition 
(Heidenhain). 

According  to  PflUger's  researches  some  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
nerves  which  enter  the  submaxillary  gland  actually  enter  the  substance  of 
the  secreting  cells  and  end  in  their  nuclei ;  but  these  observations  requira 
further  confirmation  before  they  can  be  finally  accepted. 

Independently  of  them  there  seem  strong  grounds  for  accepting  the  view 
that  the  cluirda  tympani  contains  "  secreting  fibres"  which  directly  influence 
the  gland  cells,  in  aiddition  to  the  vaso-inhibitory  fibres  whose  Simulation 
causes  an  increased  blood  supply  and  consequently  an  increased  secretion 
(p.  289). 

Saliva,  as  it  commonly  flows  from  the  mouth,  is  mixed  with 
the  secretion  of  the  mueo\u  glands^  and  often  with  air  bubbles, 
which,  being  retained  by  its  viscidity,  make  it  frothy. 

When  obtained  from  the  parotid  ducts,  and  free  from  mucus, 
saliva  is  a  transparent  watery  fluid,  the  spedflc  gravity  of  which 
varies  from  1*004  ^  l'Oo8,  and  in  which,  when  examined  with 
the  microscope,  are  found  floating  a  number  of  minute  particles, 
derived  from  the  secreting  ducts  and  vesicles  of  the  glands.  In 
the  impure  or  mixed  saliva  are  foimd,  besides  these  particles^ 
numerous  epithelial  scales  separated  from  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  mucus- 
•corpuscles,  discharged  probably  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
mouth  and  the  tonsils,  which,  when  the  saliva  is  collected  in  a 
deep  vessel,  and  left  at  rest,  subside  in  the  form  of  a  white  opaque 
matter,  leaving  the  supernatant  salivary  fluid  transparent  and 
colourless,  or  with  a  pale  bluish-grey  tint.  In  reaeiiony  the 
saliva,  when  flrst  secreted  appears  to  be  always  alkaline;  and 
that  from  the  parotid  gland  is  said  to  be  more  strongly  alkaline 
than  that  from  the  other  salivary  glands.  This  alkaline  con- 
dition is  most  evident  when  digestion  is  going  on,  and  according 
to  Dr.  Wright,  the  degree  of  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  bears  a 
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direct  proportion  to  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  fluid  secreted  at 
the  same  time.  During  fasting,  the  saliva,  although  secreted 
alkaline,  shortiy  becomes  neutral;  and  it  does  so  especially  when 
aecreted  slowly  and  allowed  to  mix  with  the  acid  mucous  of  the 
mouth,  by  which  its  alkaline  reaction  is  neutralised. 
The  following  analysis  of  the  saliva  is  by  Frerichs  :-^ 


Composition  of  Saliva. 


Water 

Solids 


Ptyalin      .... 

Fat 

Epitheliom  and  Mucus 
Salte:— 

Salpho-Cyanide  of  Potaseinm 

Sodium  Phosphate 

Calcium  Phosphate    . 

Magnesium  Phosphate   . 

Sodium  Chloride 

Potassium  Chloride 


99410 
590 

1-41 
007 
213 


2*29 


5-90 


Ths'rate  at  which'  saliva  is  secreted  is  subject  to  considerable 
Tariation.  When  the  tongue  and  muscles  concerned  in  masti- 
cation are  at  rest,  and  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  are  subject  to  no 
uDUBual  stimulus,  the  quantity  secreted  is  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient, with  the  mucus,  to  keep  the  mouth  moist.  But  the  flow 
is  much  accelerated  when  the  movements  of  mastication  take 
place,  and  especially  when  they  are  combined  with  the  presence 
of  food  in  the  mouth.  It  may  be  excited  also,  even  when  the 
mouth  is  at  rest,  by  the  mental  impressions  produced  by  the 
sight  or  thought  of  food ;  also  by  the  introduction  of  food  into 
the  stomach.  The  influence  of  the  latter  circumstance  was  well 
shown  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  of  a  man  whose 
pharynx  had  been  divided :  the  injection  of  a  meal  of  broth  into 
the  stomach  was  followed  by  the  secretion  of  from  six  to  eight 
ounces  of  saliva. 

Under  these  varying  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  saliva 
secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  also ;  its  average  amount  ia 
probably  from  i  to  2  lbs.  (Harley). 
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The  prooen  of  secretion  in  the  salivaTj  glands  is  identical  with  that  of 
glands  in  general  (see  chapter  on  Secretion) ;  the  cells  which  line  the  ulti- 
mate branches  of  the  ducts  (6,  fig.  136)  being  the  agents  by  which  the  special 
oonstitaents  of  the  saliva  are  fonned.  The  process  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  growth,  inasmuch  as  these  cells  grow  and  derelope  as  they  take  np 
into  their  substance  the  materials  of  the  secretion  they  are  destined  to  form. 
Their  most  highly  developed  condition,  however,  is  but  transitoTy.  The 
materials  which  they  have  incorporated  with  themselves  are  almost  at  once 
given  up  again,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  (secretion),  which  escapes  from  the 
ducts  of  the  gland ;  and  the  cells,  themselves,  to  what  extent  it  is  not  known, 
undergo  disint^ration, — again  to  be  renewed,  in  the  intervals  of  the  active 
exeroise  of  their  functions.  The  source  whence  the  cells  obtain  the  materialfi 
of  their  secretion,  is  the  blood,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  plasma 
which  is  filtered  ofE  from  the  ciroulating  blood  into  the  interstices  of  all 
living  textures. 

The  secretioii  of  saliva  is  probably  oontinuous,  bat  it  is  yety 
largelj  increaBod  during  the  period  of  digestion ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  glands  corresponds  with  the  difference.  During^ 
digestion  the  process  of  secretion  is  in  excess;  while  in  the 
intervals  the  growth  of  the  cells  is  in  excess  of  their  disinte- 
gration. These  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  microscopic  exami- 
nation (p.  286). 

The  increased  secretion  and  discharge  of  saliva,  which  oocor 
on  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  mouth,  are  due  to  refle:^ 
nervous  action,  the  afferent  or  sensory  filaments  concerned  being 
branches  of  the  fifth  cerebral  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves^  and 
the  efferent  fibres,  the  facial  and  sympathetic  (Bernard).  The 
chief  nerve-centre  concerned  is  situate  in  the  medulla  oblongata  ; 
but  the  submaxillary  ganglion  is  also  engaged,  when  the  stimulus 
is  other  than  gustatory  (Bernard). 


The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  secretion  from  the 
glands  has  been  made  the  subject  of  direct  experiment  on  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  especially  the  dog ;  the  submaxillary  being  the  gland  chiefly  operated 
on,  from  the  comparative  facility  with  which  it  is  exposed,  with  its  vessels 
and  nerves. 

Nerve-fibres  are  supplied  to  the  gland  from  the  facial  (chorda  tympani), 
from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the  sub- 
maxillary ganglion.  After  exposure  of  the  parts,  if  the  chorda  tympani  be 
stimulated  by  a  galvanic  current,  the  arteries  dilate,  the  stream  of  blood 
through  the  gland  becomes  larger  and  more  rapid ;  even  the  veins  may 
pulsate,  and  the  blood  in  them  is  more  arterial  than  venous.  At  the  same 
time  an  abundance  of  watery  saliva  is  secreted,  and  flows  from  the  duct. 
▲  similar,  but  less  striking  effect  is  produced  when  the  gustatoiy  nerve 
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having  been  divided,  its  central  end  is  galvanized.  In  this  case,  the  stimulus 
conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  fibres  of  the  gustatory  is  reflected 
to  the  submaxillary  gland  by  the  chorda  tympani  filaments  of  the  facial. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  tympathetw  filaments, 
the  arteries  contract,  the  blood  stream  is  in  consequence  much  diminished, 
and  from  the  veins,  when  opened,  there  escapes  only  a  sluggish  stream  of 
dark  blood.  The  saliva,  instead  of  being  abundant  and  watery,  becomes,  as 
one  would  expect,  scanty  and  tenacious.  If  both  chorda  tympani  and  sym- 
pathetic branches  be  divided,  the  gland,  released  from  nervous  control, 
secretes  continuously  and  abundantly  (jforalytic  secretion). 

The  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  follows  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
tympani,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  a  filtration  of  fluid  from  the  blood- 
vessels, in  consequence  of  the  largely  increased  circulation  through  them. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  main  duct  is  obstructed,  the 
pressure  within  may  considerably  exceed  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries 
(Ludwig).  At  the  same  time,  the  altered  state  of  the  blood-current  is  the 
chief  &ctor,  indirectiy,  in  the  production  of  the  increased  secretion,  in- 
asmuch as,  with  it,  there  is  necessarily  a  greater  supply  of  the  materials, 
whence  the  gland-cells  may  take  the  constituents  of  ssJiva. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  secreting  cells  are  also  directly  influenced  by 
the  nervous  system  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  this  is  so,  if 
Pfiiiger*s  observations  on  the  termination  of  nerve-filaments  in  the  cells 
(p.  286)  are  confirmed  by  future  investigations. 

The  nerves  which  influence  secretion  in  the  parotid  gland  are  branches  of 
the  facial  (lesser  superficial  petrosal)  and  of  the  sympathetic.  The  former 
nerve,  after  passing  through  the  otic  ganglion,  joins  the  auriculo-temporal 
branch  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  and,  with  it,  is  distributed  to  the  gland. 
The  nerves  by  which  tiie  stimulus  exciting  to  secretion  is  conveyed  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  fifth, 
and  the  glossopharyngeal.  The  pneumogastric  nerves  convey  a  further 
stimulus  to  the  secretion  of  saliva,  when  food  has  entered  the  stomach ;  the 
reflection  occurring  at  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  purposes  served  hy  saliva  are  of  several  kinds.  In  the  first 
place,  acting  mechanically  in  conjunction  with  mucus,  it  keeps 
the  mouth  in  a  due  condition  of  moisture,  facilitating  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  and  the  mastication  of  food. 
(2.)  It  serves  also  in  dissolving  sapid  substances,  and  rendering 
them  capable  of  exciting  the  nerves  of  taste.  But  the  principal 
mechanical  purpose  of  the  saliva  is,  (3)  that  by  mixing  with  the 
food  during  mastication,  it  makes  it  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  such  as 
may  be  easily  swallowed.  To  this  purpose  the  saliva  is  adapted 
both  by  quantity  and  quality.  For,  speaking  generally,  the 
quantity  secreted  during  feeding  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
dryness  and  hardness  of  the  food.  The  quality  of  saliva  is 
equally  adapted  to  this  end.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  more 
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readily  it  mixes  with  most  kinds  of  food  than  water  alone  does ; 
and  M.  Bernard  has  shown  that  the  saliva  from  the  parotid, 
labial,  and  other  small  glands,  being  more  aqueous  than  tlie 
rest,  is  that  which  is  chiefly  braided  and  mixed  with  the  food 
in  mastication ;  while  the  more  viscid  mucoid  secretion  of  the 
submaxillary,  palatine,  and  tonsillitic  glands  is  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  softened  mass,  to  enable  it  to  slide  more  easily 
through  the  fauces  and  oesophagus.  This  view  obtains  confirma- 
tion from  the  interesting  fact  pointed  out  by  Professor  Owen, 
that  in  the  great  ant-eater,  whose  enormously  elongated  tongue 
is  kept  moist  by  a  large  quantity  of  viscid  saliva,  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  are  remarkably  developed,  while  the  parotids 
are  not  of  unusual  size. 

Beyond  these,  its  mechanical  purposes,  saliva  performs  (4)  a 
chemical  part  in  the  digestion  of  the  food.  When  saliva,  or  a 
portion  of  a  salivary  gland,  or  even  a  portion  of  dried  ptyalin, 
is  added  to  starch  paste  in  a  test-tube  and  the  mixture  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  lOO^  F.,  the  starch  is  very  rapidly  transformed 
into  dextrin  and  grape -sugar. 

In  such  an  experiment  the  presence  of  sngar  is  at  once  discovered  by  the 
application  of  Trommer's  test,  which  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  followed  by  a  larger  quantity  of 
caustic  potash.  When  the  liquid  is  boiled  an  orange  red  precipitate  of  sub- 
oxide of  copper  indicates  the  presence  of  sugar ;  and  when  common  raw 
starch  is  masticated  and  mingled  with  saliva,  and  kept  with  it  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  90^  or  ioo*>,  the  starch-grains  are  cracked  or  eroded,  and  their  con- 
tents are  transformed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  starch-paste. 

Changes  similar  to  these  are  effected  on  the  starch  of  farina* 
ceous  food  (especially  after  cooking)  in  the  stomach;  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  refer  them  to  the  action  of  the  saliva,  because 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  fluid  tends  to  retard  or  prevent,  rather 
than  favour,  the  transformation  of  the  starch.  It  may  there- 
fore be  held,  that  one  purpose  served  by  the  saliva  in  the 
digestive  process  is  that  of  assisting  in  the  transformation  of 
tbe  starch,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  most 
articles  of  vegetable  food,  and  which  (being  naturally  insoluble) 
is  converted  into  soluble  dextrin  and  grape-sug^,  and  made  fit 
for  absori)tion. 
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The  power  of  conyerting  starch  into  sugar  appears  in  man  to  belong  alike 
to  the  saliva  secreted  by  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands, 
while  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  cg.^  dogs,  it  is  only  present  in  the 
parotid  secretion. 

The  salivary  glands  of  children  do  not  become  functionally 
active  till  the  age  of  4  to  6  months,  and  hence  the  bad  effect  of 
feeding  them  before  this  age  on  starchy  food,  com  flour,  &c.,  which 
they  are  unable  to  render  soluble  and  capable  of  absorption. 

The  important  class  of  bodies,  known  as  Ibrmcttts^  exist  chiefly  in  the 
digestlTe  fluids.  They  are  nitrogenous  bodies,  which  have  the  power,  under 
suitable  conditions,  of  initiating  and  carrying  on  chemical  changes  in  various 
organic  substances ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  ferment  serving  for  the 
transformation  of  very  lai^  quantities,  cg.^  of  starch  into  sugar  or  albu- 
minoidB  into  peptones  (p.  307).  They  have,  further,  the  following  characters 
in  common.  Their  action  is  retarded,  or  even  quite  prevented,  by  cold ;  a 
moderate  warmth  (100°  F.)  greatly  facilitates  it,  while  a  high  temperature 
(above  140*  F.)  completely  prevents  their  action.  In  this  case  the  action 
is  not  merely  temporarily  suspended,  but  irrecoverably  destroyed.  In  many 
cases  their  action  appears  to  depend  upon  taking  up  witter :  thus  the  trans- 
formation of  starch,  C.  Hj^  O,,  into  sugar,  C.  H„  0  involves  the  addition  of 
one  molecule  of  water,  C^  Hj^O.+HjO^C^  Hj,  0^.  These  ferments  are 
termed  *'  Hydrolytic."    The  chief  classes  of  ferments  are, — 

1 .  Sugar-farmi  ng^  euf.y  ptyalin^  pancreatin, 

2.  Thote  fcMch  transform  alhuminoida  irUo  jfeptonet ;  e.g.,  pepsin. 

Besides  saliva,  many  azotised  substances,  especially  if  in  a  state  of  in- 
cipient decomposition,  may  excite  the  transformation  of  starch,  such  as 
pieces  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  bladder,  rectum,  and  other 
parts,  yarioos  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  and  even  morbid  products ;  but 
the  gastric  fluid  will  not  produce  the  same  effect*  The  trazisformation  in 
question  ia  effected  much  more  rapidly  by  saliva,  however,  than  by  any  of 
the  other  fluids  or  substances  experimented  with,  except  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  which,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  is  very  analogous  to  saliva. 

The  majority  of  observers  agree  that  the  transformation  of 
starch  into  sugar,  on  the  entrance  of  the  food  into  the  stomach, 
is  retarded,  bat  not  stopped.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochlorio  acid  (the  strength  of  the 
acid  being  the  same  as  that  in  the  gastric  juice)  to  a  solution  of 
starch  and  saliva  does  not  stop  the  transformation  into  sugar. 

Starch  appears  to  be  the  only  principle  of  food  upon  which  saliva  acts 
chemically  :  it  has  no  apparent  influence  on  any  of  the  other  ternary  princi- 
ples, such  as  sugar,  gum,  cellulose,  or  (according  to  Bernard)  on  fat,  and 
seems  to  be  equally  destitute  of  power  over  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
substances. 

u  2 
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Tha  Pharynx. 

That  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  interrenea  between 
the  mouth  and  the  oeaophag^ua  is  termed  the  Pharynx  (fig.  I34). 
It  will  aufBce  here  to  mention  that  it  ia  constructed  of  a  seiiea  of 
three  musclee  with  striated  fibres  {conHTictort),  which  are  covered 
by  a  thin  fascia  externally,  and  are  lined  intemaUy  by  a  strong 
fascia  (pharyngeal  aponeuroaia),  on  tlie  inner  aspect  of  which  is 
areolar  (submucotis)  tissue  and  mucous  membrane,  continuous 
with  that  of  the  mouth,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  part  oonoemed  in 
Bwallowing  ia  concerned,  identical  with  it  in  general  structure. 
The  epithelium  of  this  part  of  the  pharynx,  like  that  of  tbe 
mouth,  is  laminated  and  squamooa. 

The  pharynx  is  well  supplied  with  mucous  glands  (Fig.  138). 

The  ToniiU. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  archea  of  the  soft  palate 

are  situated  the  TontU*,  one  on  each  side.   They  consist  eaaentiallj 

of  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  closely  re- 

Fig.  137.*  sembling  Peyer's  glands  (p.  326),  invested 

with  a  laminated  epithelium.     Their  sur- 

taaa  is  indented  by  numerous  depressions 

of  various  shapes  (fig.  137),  and  into  manr 

of  these  crypts  open  the  ducts  of  mucous 

glands   (fig.   138),  which    are   abundantly 

distributed  through  the  proper  adenoid  or 

lymphoid  tissue  of  the  tonsils :  here  and 

there  thia  lymphoid  tissue  comes  rigbt  up 

to  the  free  surface,  replacing  the  usual  epithelial  investment. 

The  viscid  secretion  which  exudes  irom  the  tonsils  may 
serve  to  lubricate  the  bolus  of  food  as  it  passes  them  in  the 
second    part   of    the    act    of    deglutition ;    and    possibly    the 

*  Fig.  137.  Lingual  follicle  or  crypt,  a,  Inrolation  of  inncousnieDibnuM 
with  its  fiapillie ;  6,  lymplioid  tissu',  with  several  lymfihoid  sacs  (Frej). 

The  tonsil  ia  constructed  essentially  of  a  masa  of  follicles  or  cij-pls,  moi» 
or  less  similar  to  the  above,  tnijetber  with  mucous  glouijs,  the  ducts  of  which 
ojMu  into  tliB  bottom  of  the  follicles. 
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lymphoid  cdle  of  the  tonsils 
BBliva-coTpuscIee. 

Bodies  nmiUr  to  the  tonula 
hare  been  described  by  EcilUker 
under  the  name  of  pharyngral 
tomtit:  the;  lie  in  the  pokerior 
part  of  the  pharTnz  between 
the  orificea  <^  the  Eostachian 
tubes. 

(For  the  Btracttire  of  Mu- 
coBu  (?IoRilf,  sea  Chapter  on    ** 
Secretion.) 

Ttu  (Etophagia  or  Ouliet.     ^ 

The  (Etophagm  or  Gullet 
(Fi^.  134-).  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  is  a  mnscular  and 
mooons  tube,  nine  or  t«n 

inches  in  length,  which  exlenda  fiom  the  lower  end  of  the 
pharynx  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  is  made  up 
of  three  chief  layers  or  eoati — the  outer  mutatiar,  the  middle 
areotar  or  Bnb-muoous,  and  the  innermost  mueout. 

The  muscular  coat,  which  is  covered  externally  by  connective 
tissQe,  conaists  of  two  layers  of  fibres — the  outer  being  longitu- 
dinal, and  the  inner  transverse.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  ceso- 
phaguB,  the  fibres  of  both  these  layers  are,  fbr  the  most  part, 
ttriaUd  ;  bnt,  as  we  descend,  the  proportions  of  itriated  and  plain 
fibres  are  gradually  reversed,  and  only  the  latter  are  found  in  the 
bw«r  half  of  the  tube. 

The  mucous  membrane,  which,  when  the  ceeophagus  is  not 
distended,  is  thrown  into  munerous  longitudinal  folds  or  ruga, 

*  Fig.  ;3S.  Hdcoos  gland,  tnm  tongue  of  dog.  «,  epithelium,  Hhoning 
dilTmnt  ihape*  of  nuclei  at  varioua  depths ;  ni,  mueui  discharged  &om  onlics 
of  (f  m,  duet  of  mucoot  gland  liued  b;  epithelinni,  and  containing  a  na^  of 
moeiii  1  m,  anolar  tinue  of  rabmarous  laj'er ;  tn  /,  inuBcalar  fibres  of  tonfcne ; 
g  e,  gland  cell*  of  the  various  contorted  tubes  and  aciui  of  which  the  gland 
cunaiat*  (Schofield). 
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is  provided  with  minute  papilla  and  mucous  glands  (fig.  1 38). 
The  former  are  buried  beneath  the  thick  laminated  squamous 
epithelium,  with  which  the  tube  is  lined. 

In  newly-born  children  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits,  in 
many  parts,  the  structure  of  lymphoid  tissue  (Klein.) 

Between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  submucous  coat  is  a 
well-defined  layer  of  plain  muscular  fibres  (quite  distinct  from 
the  layers,  before  mentioned,  of  the  proper  muscular  coat), 
termed  the  muscularis  mucosa. 

Blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and  nerves,  are  distributed  in  the 
waUs  of  the  oesophagus.  Between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  of 
the  muscular  coat^  ganglia  of  Auerbach  are  also  found. 

Swallowing  or  Deglutition. 

When  properly  masticated,  the  food  is  transmitted  in  succes- 
sive portions  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  deglutition  or  nro/icnr- 
ing.  This  act,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  particles  of  food  collected  to  a 
morsel  glide  between  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  palatine 
arch,  till  they  have  passed  the  anterior  arch  of  the  fauces ;  in 
the  second,  the  morsel  is  eairied  through  the  pharynx ;  and  in 
the  third,  it  reaches  the  stomach  through  the  OBsophagus.  Theee 
three  acts  follow  each  other  rapidly. 

(l.)  The  first  part  of  the  act  of  deglutition  may  be  voluntaiy, 
although  it  is  usually  performed  unconsciously;  the  morsel  of 
food,  when  sufBciently  masticated,  being  pressed  between  the 
tongue  and  palate,  by  the  agency  of  the  muscles  of  the  former, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  it  back  to  the  entrance  of  the 
pharynx. 

(2.)  The  second  act  of  deglutition  is  the  most  complicated,  because 
the  food  must  pass  by  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nose  and  the 
upper  opening  of  the  larynx  without  touching  them.  When  it 
has  been  brought,  by  the  first  act,  between  the  anterior  arches 
of  the  palate,  it  is  moved  onwards  by  the  tongue  being  carried 
backwards,  and  by  the  muscles  of  tlie  anterior  arches  contracting 
on  it  and  then  behind  it.  The  root  of  the  tongue  being  retracted, 
and  the  lar^^nx  being  raised  with  the  pharynx  and  carried  for- 
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wards  under  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over  the  upper 
opening  of  the  larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it ;  the  closure 
of  the  glottis  being  additionally  secured  by  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  its  own  muscles :  so  that,  even  when  the  epiglottis  is 
destroyed,  there  is  little  danger  of  food  or  drink  passing  into  the 
larynx  so  long  as  its  muscles  can  act  freely.  At  the  same  time 
the  raising  of  the  soft  palate,  so  that  its  posterior  edge  touches 
the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  approximation  of  the  sides 
of  the  posterior  palatine  arch,  which  move  quickly  inwards  like 
side  curtains,  close  the  passage  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  posterior  nares,  and  form  an  inclined  plane, 
along  the  imder  surface  of  which  the  morsel  descends ;  then  the 
pharynx,  raised  up  to  receive  it,  in  its  turn  contracts,  and  forces 
it  onwards  into  the  oesophagus. 

(3.)  In  the  third  act,  in  which  the  food  passes  through  the  oeso- 
phagus, every  part  of  that  tube,  as  it  receives  the  morsel  and  is 
dilated  by  it,  is  stimulated  to  contract:  hence  an  undulatory 
contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  which  is  easily  observable  in 
horses  while  drinking,  proceeds  rapidly  along  the  tube.  It  is 
only  when  the  morsels  swallowed  are  large,  or  taken  too  quickly 
in  succession,  that  the  progressive  contraction  of  the  oesophagus 
is  slow,  and  attended  with  pain.  Division  of  both  pneumogastrio 
nerves  paralyses  the  contractile  power  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
food  accordingly  accumulates  in  the  tube  (Bernard). 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  act  of  deglutition  are 
involimtary. 

The  nerves  engaged  in  the  reflex  act  of  deglutition  are,  mainly, 
sensory  branches  of  the  fifth  cerebral,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
pneumo-gastric  nerves;  while  the  motor  fibres  concerned  are 
branches  of  the  fifth,  the  facial,  the  hypoglossal,  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  and  spinal  accessory.  The  nerve-centre  by  which  the 
musdee  are  harmonised  in  their  action,  is  situate  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus,  the  ganglia 
contained  in  its  walls,  with  the  pneumo-gastrics,  are  the  nerve- 
structures  chiefly  concerned. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  swallowing  both  of  food  and 
drink  is  a  muscular  act,  and  can,  therefore,  take  place  in  opposi- 
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tlon  to  the  force  of  gravity.  Thus,  horsee  and  many  other 
animals  habitually  drink  up-hill,  and  the  same  feat  can  be  per- 
formed by  jugglers. 

DIGESTION   OF   FOOD    IK   THE   STOMACH. 

Structure  of  the  Stomach. 

In  man  and  those  Mammalia  which  are  provided  with  a  single 
stomachy  its  waUs  consist  of  four  distinct  layers  or  coats,  viz.,  an 
external  peritoneal,  a  muscular,  a  submucous,  and  a  mucous 
coat;  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  distributed  in 
and  between  them. 

The  peritoneal  coat  has  the  structure  of  serous  membranes  in 
general.     (See  Serous  Membranes.) 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  consists  of  three  separate 
layers  or  sets  of  fibres,  which,  according  to  their  several  direc- 
tions, are  named  the  longitudinal,  circular,  and  oblique.  The 
longitudinal  set  are  the  most  superficial:  they  are  continuous 
with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  and  spread  out  in 
a  diverging  manner  over  the  great  end  and  sides  of  the  stomach. 
They  extend  as  far  as  the  pylorus,  being  especially  distinct  at 
the  lesser  or  upper  curvature  of  the  stomach,  along  which  they 
pass  in  several  strong  bands.  The  next  set  are  the  circular  or 
trantverse  fibres,  which  more  or  less  completely  encircle  all  parts 
of  the  stomach ;  they  are  most  abundant  at  the  middle  and  in 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  organ,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
thick  projecting  ring  of  the  pylorus.  According  to  Pettigrew, 
these  fibres  are  not  simple  circles,  but  form  double  or  fig^ure-of-8 
loops,  the  fibres  intersecting  very  obliquely.  The  next,  and  con- 
sequently deepest  set  of  fibres,  are  the  oblique,  continuous  with 
the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  and,  according  to 
Pettigrew,  with  the  same  double-looped  arrangement  that  pre- 
vails in  the  preceding  layer:  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  are  placed  only  at  the  cardiac  orifice  and  portion 
of  the  stomach,  over  both  surffu^es  of  which  they  are  spread, 
some  passing  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  others  from,  right  to 
left,  around  the  cardiac  orifice,  to  which,  by  their  interlacing, 
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thej  form  a  kind  of  sphincter,  continuous  with  that  around  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  unstriped,  being  composed  of 
elongated,  spindle-shaped  fibre-cells.     (See  Section  on  Muscle.) 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  rests  upon  a  layer 
of  loose  cellular  membrane,  or  submucous  tissue,  is  smooth,  level, 
soft,  and  yelvety ;  of  a  pale  pink  colour  during  life,  and  in  the 
contracted  state  is  thrown  into  numerous,  chiefly  longitudinal, 
folds  or  rugse,  which  disappear  when  the  organ  is  distended* 

In  its  general  structure  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
resembles  that  of  other  parts.  (See  Structure  of  Mucous  Mem- 
brane.) But  there  are  certain  peculiarities  shared  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  which, 
doubtless,  are  connected  with  the  peculiar  functions,  especially 
those  relating  to  absorption,  which  these  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal  perform. 

Entering  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  corium,  is  a 
quantity  of  a  very  delicate  kind  of  connective  tissue,  called  reti' 
/arm  tissue  (fig.  147),  or  sometimes  lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue, 
because  it  so  closely  resembles  that  which  forms  the  stroma,  or 
supporting  framework  of  lymphatic  glands  (see  Section  on  Lym- 
phatic Glands) ;  the  resemblance  being  made  much  closer  by  the 
fact  that  the  interspaces  of  this  retiform  tissue  are  filled  with 
corpuscles  not  to  be  distinguished  from  lymph-corpusdes. 

At  the  deepest  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  a  layer  of 
tmstriped  muscular  fibres,  called  the  muscularis  mucosa  (fig.  140)9 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  layers  of  muscle  constitut- 
ing the  proper  muscular  coat,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  submucous  tissue. 

When  examined  with  a  lens,  the  internal  or  free  surface  of 
the  stomach  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appearance,  produced 
by  shallow  polygonal  depressions  (fig.  1 39),  the  diameter  of  which 
▼aries  generally  from  ^^th  to  -^th  of  an  inch ;  but  near  the 
pyloniB  is  as  much  as  ttts^  ^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^®7  ^^^  separated  by 
slightly  elevated  ridges,  which  sometimes,  especially  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  stomach,  bear  minute,  narrow,  vascular  pro- 
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cesses,  vhich  look  like  villi,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  ei 
supposition  that  the  stomach  has  absorbing  villi,  like  those  of 
the  small  intestines.  In  the  bottom  of 
these  little  pita,  and  to  some  extant  between 
them,  minute  openings  are  viuble  (fig.  1 39). 
which  are  the  orifices  of  perpendicularly 
arranged  tubular  glands  (fig.  140),  im- 
bedded side  by  side  in  sets  or  bundles,  in 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  nembraae, 
^  and  composing  nearly  the  whole  fltmctoie. 

The  gland*  found  in  the  human  stomach  maj  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  tubuiar  and  Imticular. 

Tubular  gland*. — The  tabular  glands  may  be  escribed  as  a 
collection  of  cylinders  with  blind  eztrenulies,  about  -^th  of  an 
Pig.  140  + 


•  Fig.  139.  Small  port  on  of  the  surfaco  of  the  mucons  membrsne  of  the 
Btomacb.  The  specimen  Bhowa  the  shallow  depressions,  in  each  of  which  the 
Bnialler  rUrk  spots  indicate  the  onBces  of  >  Tsiisble  Dimiber  of  the  gutric 
tubiikr  glands,    i  30  (Ecker) 

t  Fig.  140.  Portion  of  hamsn  stomach  (msgnilied  30  diameters^  cut 
vortiuiilly,  both  in  a  duectioa  paratUl  to  ita  long  axis,  aod  acmtt  it  (oltacvd 
from  Brinlon). 
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inch  in  length,  and  -g^-^th  in  diameter,  packed  cloaelj  together, 
with  their  long  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  on  which  they  open,  their  blind  enda  reetiDg  on  the 
sulmucouB  tissue.-  (See  fig.  14O).  The;  are  all  composed  of 
basement  membrane,  and  lined  by  epithelial  oells,  but  they  are 
not  all  of  exactly  similar  shape;  for  irhile  some  are  simple 
•traigbt  tubes,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  otiier  (fig.  141,6), 
others  are  at  their  deeper  extremities  branched  (fig.  141,  e). 


In  the  atomach  of  man,  the  simple  nndivided  tubes  are  the 
rule,  and  the  branched  the  exception  (Brinton). 

According  to  recent  observations,  three  distinct  kinds  of 
cells  may  be  distinguished  in  the  peptic  glands.  (l)  Ordinaiy 
columnar  epithelium,  which  lines  the  upper  fourth  of  the  gland. 
(2]  Smaller  epithelial  cells,  approaching  to  a  apheroidal  fbrm 
(these  line  the  succeeding  fourth  of  the  tube,  and  also  partly  the 
lower  end).      (3)  Large  strongly  granulated  spheroidal  'peptic' 

*  Fi^  141.  Tbe  gastric  gUnda  of  the  liuniaa  stomach  (mBgnifiai) ).  a,  deep 
port  of  >  pyloric  gaitnc  glatid  (Eulliker)  ;  the  cyliadrical  epithelium  is 
tr«ee»ble  to  the  cipmI  estremitips.  6,  and  e,  cardiac  gaatric  glands  (Allen 
Tfaomtion);  h,  vertical  section  of  a  small  portion  of  the  mucoas  m«m. 
brane  •rilh  the  glands  ma^ified  30  diameters ;  e,  deeper  portion  of  oD«  of 
the  gUnda,  magnified  65  diameters,  shnwing  a,  elighC  division  of  the  tubes, 
and  ■  aaccnlated  appearance,  produi^ed  by  the  large  glandular  eells  vrithio 
tham  ;  d,  cellular  elements  of  the  cardiac  glands  inagiiiScd  250  diameteia. 
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cells,  wHcIi  form  a  coDtinuoua  lining  in  aome  parts  of  the  tube, 
vliile  in  other  parte  the;  are  acattered  irre^ularlj,  adhering  to 
its  outer  part.  They  are  readil;  diatinguiBhed  by  their  large 
relative  size  and  prominence.     (See  figs.  142  and  143-) 

The  peptic  cells  are  especially  prominent  duriog  digestion, 
while  during  lasting  ti^ey  are  much  leas  conspi- 
cuous, and  the  vbole  tubule  appears  Bhrunken 
_^   (Heidenhain). 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  glands  wtucb 
are  branched  at  their  deeper  extremitiea,  the 
peptic  and  small  spheroidal  cells  exist  in  the 
divisionB,  while  the  main  duct  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  are  lined  by  the  cylin- 
drical variety  (fig.  141,  e). 

The  varieties  in  the  epithelial  cells  lining 
the  different  parte  of  the  tubes,  correspond 
probably  with  differences  in  the  fluid  secreted 
by  their  agency — the  cylinder- epithelium,  lilce 
that  on  the  free  surface  of  the  stomach,  being 
engi^ed  in  separating  the  thin  alkaline  mucus 

I^g.  143.+ 


which  is  always  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  while  the 
larger  glandular  cells  secrete  the  proper  gastric  juice. 

"  Fig.  141.  A  gMtric  gland  of  cat  in  side  view  (Frey).  a,  cylindricil  epi- 
tlielium ;  b,  nnall  spheroidal  epithflinm ;  e,  peptic  cells  ;  d,  the  part  of  tba 
gland-tnbalesnliichiB  linedhy  two  kinds  of  cellstpeptic  and  smsllsphBroidal). 

t  Fig.  14J.  Transvene  *ection  through  loirer  part  of  peptic  glands  of  a 
cat  (Frey).  a  peptic  cells ;  b,  small  spheroidal  cells ;  e,  trausTetse  section  of 
capillanes. 
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Near  the  pylorus  there  exist  glands  braached  at  their  deep 
eztremides,  which  ore  lined  throughout  by  cylinder-epithelium 
{£g.  I4t,  a),  and  probably  serve  only  far  the  Mcretion  of  mucus. 

Lentieviar  glands. — Besides  the  cylindrical  glands,  there  are 
also  small  closed  lymphoid  sacs  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
muoons  membrane,  resembling  exactly  the  lolitary  glands  of  the 
intestine,  to  be  described  hereafter.  Their  number  is  very 
Tariable,  and  they  are  found  chiefly  along  the  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  pyloric  region,  but  they  may  be 
present  in  any  part  of  the  organ.  According  to  Dr.  Brintoa 
they  are  rarely  absent  in  children.  Their  i\mctioii  doubtless 
leeemblee  that  of  the  intestinal  sohtaiy  glands. 

The  blood-Tessels  of  the  stomach,  vhich  first  break  up  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  send  branches 
upward    between    the    closely  P'g-  '44-* 

packed  glandular  tubes,  anasto- 
mosing around  them  by  means 
of  a  fine  capillary  network  with 
oblong  meshes.  Continuous 
with  this  deeper  plexus,  or  pro- 
longed upwards  from  it,  so  to 
speak,  is  a  more  superficial  net- 
work of  larger  capillaries,  which 
branch  densely  around  the  ori- 
fices of  the  tubes,  and  form 
the  framework  on  which  are 
moulded  the  small  elevated 
ridges  of  mucous  membrane 
bounding  the  minute,  polygonal 
pits  before  referred  to.  From  this  nq>erJUiial  network  the  veins 
diiefly  take  their  origin.  Thence  passing  down  between  the 
tubes,  with  no  veiy  free  connection  with  the  deeper  iuter-tubuIar 

'  Fig.  144.  Plan  of  the  bloodvesscla  of  the  atomach,  as  they  would  bo  bmd 
in  •  vertical  sectioD.  a,  arteries,  passing  up  from  the  veispls  of  snb-mucoas 
coat ;  4,  capillaries  branching  between  and  around  the  tiibea  ;  c,  superficial 
plexn.1  of  capillaries  occapying  the  ridgea  of  the  mucooa  membrane  ;  d,  vein 
fonned  by  the  nniou  of  reins  which,  having  collected  the  blood  of  the  snper- 
■co  passing  down  between  the  tohea.     (Brinton.) 


ficial  capillai;  plex 
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capillary  plexus,  they  open  finally  into  the  venous  network  in 
the  submucous  tissue. 

The  stomach  possesses  a  highly  deyeloped  lymphatic  system, 
the  radicles  of  which  ascend  between  the  tubules,  nearly  to  the 
free  surface,  while  large  lymphatic  sinuses  exist  in  the  submucous 
tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic,  and  form  a  plexus  in  the  submucous 
and  muscular  coats,  containing  many  ganglia  (liemak,  Meissner). 

Secretion  and  Properties  of  the  Gastric  Fluid. 

While  the  stomach  contains  no  food,  and  is  inactive,  no 
gastric  fluid  is  secreted ;  and  mucus,  which  is  either  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline,  covers  its  surface.  But  immediately  on  the 
introduction  of  food  or  other  substance  into  the  stomach,  the 
mucous  membrane,  previously  quite  pale,  becomes  slightly 
turgid  and  reddened  with  the  influx  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood;  the  gastric  glands  commence  secreting  actively,  and 
an  acid  fluid  is  poured  out  in  minute  drops,  which  gradually 
run  together  and  flow  down  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  or  soak 
into  the  substances  introduced. 

The  first  accarate  analysis  of  the  ga^ri4J  fluid  was  made  by  Dr.  Front : 
bnt  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  collected  in  any  large  quantity,  or  pure 
and  separate  from  food,  until  the  time  when  Dr.  Beanmont  was  enabled,  by 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  to  obtain  it  from  the  stomach  of  a  man  named  St. 
Martin,  in  whom  there  existed,  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wound,  an  opening 
leading  directly  into  the  stomach,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  great 
curvature,  and  three  inches  from  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  external  opening 
was  situate  two  inches  below  the  left  mamma,  in  a  line  drawn  from  that 
part  to  the  spine  of  the  left  ilium.  The  borders  of  the  opening  into  the 
stomach,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  had  united,  in  healing,  with  the 
margins  of  the  external  wound,  but  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  was  at  last 
separated  from  the  exterior  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which  projected 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  opening,  and  closed  it  like  a  Talre,  but 
couM  be  pushed  back  with  the  finger.  The  introduction  of  any  mechanical 
irritant,  such  as  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  into  the  stomach,  excited  at  once 
the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid.  This  could  be  drawn  off  with  a  caoutchouc 
tube,  and  could  often  be  obtained  to  the  extent  of  nearly  an  ounce.  The 
introduction  of  alimentary  substances  caused  a  much  more  rapid  and  abun- 
dant  secretion  of  pure  gastric  fluid  than  the  presence  of  other  mechanical 
irritants  did.  No  increase  of  temperature  could  be  detected  during  the 
most  active  secretion  ;  the  thermometer  introduced  into  the  stomach  always 
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stood  at  100"  Fahr.,  except  daring  mnscalar  exertion,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  stomach,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  rose  one  or  two  degrees 
higher. 

M.  Blondlot,  and  snbseqnentlj  M.  Bernard,  and  several  others,  by  main- 
taining fistolons  openings  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  have  confirmed  most  of 
the  facts  discovered  by  Dr.  Beaumont.  And  the  man  St.  Martin  has 
frequently  submitted  to  renewed  experiments  on  his  stomach,  by  yanous 
physiologists.  From  all  these  obserrations  it  appears,  that  pepper,  salt,  and 
other  soluble  stimulants,  excite  a  more  rapid  discharge  of  gastric  fluid  than 
mechanical  irritation  does  ;  so  do  alkalies  generally,  but  acids  have  a  con- 
trary effect.  When  mechanical  irritation  is  carried  beyond  certain  limits  so 
as  to  produce  pain,  the  secretion,  instead  of  being  more  abundant,  diminishes 
or  ceases  entirely,  and  a  ropy  mucus  is  poured  out  instead.  Very  cold 
water,  or  small  pieces  of  ice,  at  first  render  the  mucous  membrane  pallid, 
but  soon  a  kind  of  reaction  ensues,  the  membrane  becomes  turgid  with 
blood,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  poured  out.  The  application 
of  too  much  ice  is  attended  by  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted, 
and  by  consequent  retardation  of  the  process  of  digestion.  The  quantity  of 
the  secretion  seems  to  be  influenced  also  by  impressions  made  on  the  mouth ; 
for  Blondlot  found  that  when  sugar  was  introduced  into  the  dog's  stomach, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  human  saliva,  a  very  small  secretion  ensued  : 
but  when  the  dog  had  himself  masticated  and  swallowed  it  the  secretion 
was  abundant. 


Dr.  Beaumont  described  the  secretion  of  the  human  stomach 
as  ''a  dear  transparent  fluid,  inodorous,  a  little  saltish,  and 
very  perceptibly  acid.  Its  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  thin  muci- 
laginous water,  slightly  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid.  It  is 
readily  diffusible  in  water,  wine,  or  spirits.  It  possesses  the 
property  of  coagulating  albumen  in  an  eminent  degree." 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  human 
subject  has  been  particularly  investigated  by  Schmidt ;  a  favour- 
able case  for  his  doing  so  occurring  in  the  person  of  a  peasant 
named  Catherine  Kfitt,  aged  35,  who  for  three  years  had  had  a 
gastric  fistula  under  the  left  mammary  gland,  between  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs. 

The  fluid  was  obtained  by  putting  into  the  stomach  some  hard 
indigestible  matter,  as  dry  peas,  and  a  little  water,  by  which 
means  the  stomach  was  excited  to  secretion,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  matter  introduced  did  not  complicate  the  analysis  by 
being  digested  in  the  fluid  secreted.  The  gastric  juice  was  drawn 
off  through  an  elastic  tube  inserted  into  the  fistula. 

The  fluid  thus  obtained  was  acid,  limpid,  and  odourless,  with 
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a  mawkish  taste.  Its  density  varied  from  i*0022  to  1*0024. 
Under  the  microscope  a  few  ceUs  from  the  gastric  glands  and 
some  fine  granular  matter  were  observable. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  of  two  analyses  of  the 
above-mentioned  fluid ;  and  arranged  by  the  side  of  it,  for  pur- 
poses of  companson,  is  an  analysis  of  gastric  juice  from  the 
sheep  and  dog. 

Composition  of  Gastric  Juice. 

Human  Sheep's  Dog*s 

Gastric  Juice.  Gastric  Juice.  Gastric  Juice. 

Water 994'40  986*14  97i'i7 

Solid  Constituents       .        .    .        5-59  1385  28*82 


Solids 


^Ferment,  Pepsin  (with 

a  trace  of  Ammonia) 

■    319 

4'20 

17-50 

Hydrochloric  Acid         .    . 

0*20 

1*55 

2*70 

Chloride  of  Calcium    . 

.     0*06 

0*11 

1*66 

„           Sodium        .    , 

1*46 

4-3<5 

3»4 

„          Potassium 

.    o*55 

1-51 

1*07 

Phosphate  of  Calcium, 

^     Magnesium,  and  Iron 

.    0.12 

2*09 

273 

The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  daily  has  been  variously 
estimated ;  but  the  average  for  a  healthy  adult  may  be  assumed 
to  range  from  ten  to  twenty  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
(Brinton). 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  free  acid  contained  in  the  gastric  juice,  chiefly  whether  it  is  hydrochloric 
or  lactic.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  in  favour  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  being  that  to  which,  in  the  human  subject,  the  acidity  of  the  gastric 
fluid  is  mainly  due ;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  others,  as  lactic,  acetic, 
butyric,  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  therein. 

Pepsin  is  &  nitrogenous  ferment  (p.  291)  which  can  be  procured  by  digesting 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  cold  water,  after  they 
have  been  macerated  for  some  time  in  water  at  a  temperature  between  80" 
and  100**  F.  The  warm  water  dissolves  various  substances  as  well  as  some 
of  the  pepsin,  but  the  cold  water  takes  up  little  else  than  pepsin,  which,  on 
evaporating  the  cold  solution,  is  obtained  in  a  greyish-brown  viscid  fluid. 
The  addition  of  alcohol  throws  down  the  pepsin  in  greyish^white  fiooculii 

» 

Oastric  Digestion, 

The  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  depends  on  the  pepsin 
and  acid  contained  in  it,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the 
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process.  Neither  of  them  can  digest  alone ;  and  when  they  are 
mixed,  either  the  decomposition  of  the  pepsin,  or  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  acid  at  once  destroys  the  digestive  property  of  the 
fluid.  The  same  fact  is  well  shown  by  experimenting  with  an 
artificial  gastric  juice,  prepared  by  dissolving  pepsin  in  water, 
to  which  hydrochloric  acid  (i  part  in  I  OCX))  has  been  added. 
A  solution  so  made  will  digest  portions  of  food  placed  in  it  if 
doe  precautions  as  to  temperature  be  observed ;  while  separate 
solutions  of  similar  amounts  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid 
respectively,  are  inert.  For  the  perfection  of  the  process  of 
digestion,  the  following  conditions  are  necessary;  which  are 
all  present  in  the  case  of  normal  digestion — ^namely,  (i)  a 
temperature  of  about  ICXD^  F. ;  (2)  such  movements  as  the 
food  is  subjected  to  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  stomach, 
which  bring  in  succession  evezy  part  of  it  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane,  whence  the  fresh  gastric  juice  is  being 
eecreted ;  (3)  the  constant  removal  of  those  portions  which  are 
already  digested,  so  that  what  remains  may  be  brought  more 
completely  into  contact  with  the  solvent  fluid ;  and  (4)  a  state 
of  eoftness  and  minute  subdivision,  such  as  that  to  which  the 
food  is  reduced  by  mastication  before  its  introduction  into  the 
fitomach. 

The  general  effect  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  the  conversion 
of  the  food  into  chyme,  a  substance  of  various  composition  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  food,  yet  always  presenting  a 
characteristic  thick,  pultaceous,  grumous  consistence,  with  the 
undigested  portions  of  the  food  mixed  in  a  more  fluid  substance, 
and  a  strong,  disagreeable  acid  odour  and  taste. 

Beduced  into  such  a  substance,  all  the  various  materials  of  a 
meal  may  be  mingled  together,  and  near  the  end  of  the  digestive 
process  hardly  admit  of  recognition;  but  the  experiments  of 
artificial  digestion,  and  the  examination  of  stomachs  with  fistulfie, 
have  illustrated  many  of  the  changes  through  which  the  chief 
alimentazy  principles  pass,  and  the  times  and  modes  in  which 
they  are  severally  disposed  of. 

The  functions  of  the  gastric  fluid  may  be,  perhaps,  best 
arranged  under  the  following  heads,     (a)  Its  action  on  albu- 
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minoos  and  other  nitrogenous  substances,     (b)   Its  action  on 
other  varieties  of  food ;  and  (c)  as  an  antiseptic  fluid. 

The  Action  of  Gastric  Juice  on  Nitrogenous  Food. 

This  is  so  well  shown  bj  Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments  with 
human  gastric  juice,  obtained  from  the  man  St.  Martin,  before  re- 
ferred to,  that  his  account  of  one  of  them  may  be  quoted.  After 
the  man  had  fasted  seventeen  hours,  Dr.  Beaumont  took  one  ounce 
of  gastric  fluid,  put  into  it  a  solid  piece  of  boiled  recently  salted 
beef  weighing  three  drachms,  and  placed  the  vessel  which 
contained  them  in  a  water-bath  heated  to  IOO^  "  In  forty 
minutes  digestion  had  distinctly  commenced  over  the  surfEtoe  of 
the  meat ;  in  flfty  minutes,  the  fluid  had  become  quite  opaque 
and  cloudy,  the  external  texture  began  to  separate  and  become 
loose ;  and  in  sixty  minutes  chyme  began  to  form.  At  I  p.m.'^ 
(two  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment)  "the 
cellular  texture  seemed  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  leaving  the 
muscular  fibres  loose  and  unconnected,  floating  about  in  small 
fine  shreds,  very  tender  and  soft."  In  six  hours,  they  were 
nearly  all  digested — a  few  fibres  only  remaining.  After  the 
lapse  of  ten  hours,  every  part  of  the  meat  was  completely  digested. 
The  gastric  juice,  which  was  at  first  transparent,  was  now  about 
the  colour  of  whey,  and  deposited  a  fine  sediment  of  the  colour 
of  meat.  A  similar  piece  of  beef  was,  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  experiment,  suspended  in  the  stomach  by 
means  of  a  thread :  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  it  was 
changed  in  about  tlie  same  degree  as  the  meat  digested  artificially; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  second  hour,  it  was  completely  digested 
and  gone. 

Experiments  showing  the  same  facts,  are  easily  performed 
with  an  artificial  gastric  fluid,  obtained  by  macerating  in  water 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  fresh  stomach,  and  adding 
to  the  infusion  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

^  Open  the  stomacli  of  a  newly  killed  pig  or  rabbit,  or  the  fourth  stomach 
of  a  calf ;  remore  its  contents,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  a  gentle  t^ream 
of  water  withont  much  rubbing.  Lay  it  on  a  piece  of  board  with  its  mncons 
surface  upwards,  fasten  it  down  with  a  few  pins,  and  then,  with  the  back  of 
a  knife,  or  an  ivory  paper-cutter,  scrape  off  all  the  mucus  from  the  ftorface. 
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Bab  it  up  in  a  mortar  with  clean  dlicioos  sand,  or  powdered  glass,  and 
water,  let  it  stand  some  time,  and  then  filter  it.  The  filtrate  is  gastric  jnice 
in  a  state  of  rery  considerable  purity.  It  is  slightly  opalescent,  and  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  pepsin  and  but  little  peptone.  When  acidulated  with  its 
own  balk  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  0*2  per  cent,  it  digests  fibrin  with 
great  rapidity  "  (Bnmton). 

A  Tcry  efficient  way  of  preparing  an  artificial  digestive  fluid  is  to  macerate 
small  pieces  of  gastric  mucous  membrane  in  glycerine,  which  will  take  up 
large  quantities  of  pepsin.  An  artificial  gastric  juice  may  be  prepared, 
whenever  it  is  wanted,  by  adding  a  little  of  the  glycerine  extract  to  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  of  ci  per  cent. 

Some  albaminous  foods,  as  Qie  casein  of  milk,  are  coagulated 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid ;  and  thus,  before  they  are 
digested,  come  into  the  condition  of  the  other  solid  principles  of 
the  food.  Other  albuminous  solutions  are  not  altered  in  this 
way ;  but  all,  solid  or  fluid,  are  changed  in  some  of  their  chemical 
characters,  before  absorption. 

The  nature  of  the  action  by  which  pepsin  and  dilute  acid 
efiect  a  solution  of  albuminous  substances  is  not  well  understood. 
Pepsin  probably  acts  the  part  of  a  hydrolytic  ferment  (p.  291). 
The  ultimate  effect  is  the  chemical  modiflcation  of  albuminous 
and  gelatinous  matters,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to 
loee  many  of  their  most  characteristic  properties.  To  modiflca- 
tions  of  albumen  the  term  dlbwninose  or,  more  commonly,  peptone 
is  applied. 

The  main  differences  between  peptones  and  ordinary  albu- 
minoid substances  are : 

1.  They  are  diffusible. 

2.  They  cannot  be  precipitated  by  heat,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid, 
or  fexTOcyanide  of  potassium.  They  are,  however,  thrown  down 
by  tannic  acid,  and  by  perchloride  of  mercury. 

In  the  first-named  quality  peptones  differ  remarkably  from 
albnmen,  and  on  its  possession  depends  one  of  their  chief  uses. 
Albomoi  as  such,  even  in  a  state  of  solution,  would  be  of  little 
eervice  as  food,  inasmuch  as  its  indiffusibHity,  or  low  endos- 
motio  power,  would  effectually  prevent  its  passing  by  absorption 
into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal. 
Changed^  however,  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  into* 
peptones,  albuminous  matters  diffuse  readily,  and  are  thus  quickly 

X  2 
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absorbed*  In  other  words,  so  far  as  their  difPusibility  is  con- 
cerned, they  have  ceased  to  be  colloid,  and  have  in  this  respect 
become  allied  to  the  crystalloids,* 

There  are  seTeral  modiiications  of  peptone.  Meissner  describes  three  sorts 
which  he  distinguislies  by  the  terms  a,  b,  and  c  peptones ;  while  other  allied 
substances,  also  formed  during  digestion,  have  been  named  by  the  same 
axLihoiitj  yarapeptone,  metapcptone,  and  dyspeptone. 

After  entering  the  blood  the  peptones  are  very  soon  again 
modified,  so  as  to  re-assume  the  chemical  characters  of  albumen, 
a  change  as  necessary  for  preventing  their  diffusing  out  of  the 
blood-vessels,  as  the  previous  change  was  for  enabling  them  to 
pass  in.  This  is  effected,  probably,  in  great  part  by  the  agency 
of  the  liver  (p.  356). 

(b)  The  action  of  Gastric  Juice  on  other  tJian  the  Nitrogenous 
Constituents  of  the  food. 

The  saccharine  and  amylaceous  principlee  are  at  first  only 
mechanically  separated  from  the  vegetable  substances  within 
which  they  are  contained,  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid. 
The  soluble  portions,  viz.,  dextrin  and  sugar,  are  at  once 
dissolved.  The  insoluble  ones,  viz.  starch  and  lignin  (or  some 
parts  of  them)  are  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  absorption, 
by  being  converted  into  dextrin  or  grape-sugar.  This  change  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  stomach ;  but  the  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar  is  effected,  not  by  the  gastric  fluid,  but  by  the 
saliva  introduced  with  the  food,  or  subsequently  swallowed.  The 
transformation  of  starch  is  continued  in  the  intestinal  canal,  as 
will  be  shown,  by  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  perhaps  by 
that  of  the  intestinal  glands.  The  power  of  digesting  uncooked 
starch  is,  however,  vexy  limited  in  man  and  Camivora ;  for  when 
starch  has  been  taken  raw,  as  in  com  and  rice,  large  quantities 
of  the  granules  are  passed  unaltered  with  the  excrements.  Cook- 
ing, by  expanding  or  bursting  the  envelopes  of  the  granules, 
renders  their  interior  more  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
organs;  and  the  abundant  nutriment  fiimished  by  bread,  and 
the  large  proportion  that  is  absorbed  of  the  weight  consumed, 

*  These  tenns  will  be  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  Chapter  on  Absorp- 
tion. 
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afford  proof  of  the  completeness  of  their  power  to  make  its 
starch  soluble  and  prepare  it  for  absorption. 

Of  the  oleagiiunu  principles, — as  to  their  changes  in  the 
stomachy  no  more  can  be  said  than  that  they  appear  to  be 
reduced  to  minute  particles,  and  pass  into  the  intestines  mingled 
with  the  other  constituents  of  the  chyme.  In  the  case  of  the 
solid  fats,  this  effect  is  in  great  part  produced  by  the  solvent 
action  of  the  gastric  jxdoe  on  the  areolar  tissue,  albuminous  cell- 
walls,  etc.,  which  enter  into  their  composition,  and  by  the 
solution  of  which  the  true  fat  is  able  to  mingle  more  uniformly 
with  the  other  constituents  of  the  chyme. 

The  gastric  fluid  acts  as  a  general  solvent  for  some  of  the 
saline  constituents  of  the  food,  as,  for  example,  particles  of 
common  salt,  which  may  happen  to  have  escaped  solution  in  the 
saliva ;  while  its  acid  may  enable  it  to  dissolve  some  other  salts 
which  are  insoluble  in  the  latter  or  in  water. 

(e)  Antiseptie  properties  of  the  gastric  fluid. 

That  the  secretions  which  the  food  meets  with  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  are  antiseptic  in  their  action,  is  what  might  be 
antLcipated,  not  only  from  the  pnmeness  to  decomposition  of 
o^janic  matters,  such  as  those  used  as  food,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  warmth  and  moisture,  but  also  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  decomposing  flesh  {e.g.,  high  game)  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity,  while  it  would  certainly  cause  disease  and  death  were 
it  allowed  to  enter  the  blood  by  any  other  route  than  that  formed 
by  the  organs  of  digestion.  The  action,  however,  of  the  gastric 
juice  in  preventing  and  checking  putrefaction  has  been  often 
directly  demonstrated.  Dr.  Beaumont  observed  that  it  was 
"  powerfully  antiseptic,  checking  the  putrefaction  of  meats,  and 
restorative  of  healthy  action,  when  applied  to  old  foBtid  sores  and 
foul  ulcerating  surfaces." 

The  details  of  two  days'  ezpenments  perf onned  by  Dr.  Beaumont  on  the 
man  St.  Martin,  before  referred  to,  may  be  here  qnoted  : — 

Exp.  42. — ^April  7th,  8  A.M.  St.  Martin  breakfasted  on  three  hard-boiled 
eggs,  pancakes,  and  coffee.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  Dr.  Beaumont  exor 
mined  the  stomach,  and  found  a  heterogeneous   mixture  of  the  several 

articles  slightly  digested At  a  quarter  past  ten,  no  part  of  the 

breakfiust  remained  in  the  stomach. 

Bxp.  43. — ^At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  day,  he  ate  two  roasted  eggs  and 
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three  ripe  apples.  In  half  an  hour  they  were  in  an  incipient  state  of 
digestion  ;  and  a  quarter  past  twelve  no  yestige  of  them  remained. 

Exp.  44. — At  two  o'clock  P.M.  the  same  day,  he  dined  on  roasted  pig  and 
vegetables.  At  three  o'clock  they  were  half  chymified,  and  at  half -past  four 
nothing  remained  but  a  very  little  gastric  juice. 

Again,  Exp.  46. — April  9th.  At  three  o*clock  PJf.  he  dined  on  boiled 
dried  codfish,  potatoes,  parsnips,  bread,  and  butter.  At  half-past  three 
o*clock  examined,  and  took  out  a  portion  about  half  digested ;  the  potatoes 
the  least  so.  Tlie  fish  was  broken  down  into  small  filaments ;  the  bread  and 
pai-snips  were  not  to  be  distinguished.  At  four  o'clock,  examined  another 
portion.  Veiy  few  particles  of  fish  remained  entire.  Some  of  the  few 
potatoes  were  distinctly  to  be  seen.  At  half -past  four  o'clock,  he  took  out 
and  examined  another  poilion  ;  all  completely  chymified.  At  five  o'clock 
stomach  empty. 

Dr.  Beaumont  constructed  a  table  showing  the  times  required  for  the 
digestion  of  all  usual  articles  of  food  iu  St.  Martin's  stomach,  and  in  his 
gastric  fluid  taken  from  the  stomach.  Among  the  substances  most  quickly 
digested  were  riee  and  tripe,  both  of  which  were  chymified  in  an  hour ;  eggs, 
salmon,  trout,  apples,  and  venison,  were  digested  in  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
tapioca,  barley,  milk,  liver,  fish,  in  two  hours ;  turkey,  lamb,  potatoes,  pig, 
in  two  hours  and  a  half ;  beef  and  mutton  required  from  three  hours  to 
three  and  a  half,  and  both  were  more  digestible  than  veal ;  fowls  were  like 
mutton  in  their  degree  of  digestibility.  Animal  substances  were,  in  general, 
converted  into  chyme  more  rapidly  than  vegetables. 

Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments  were  all  made  on  ordinaiy 
articles  of  food.  A  minuter  examination  of  the  changes  pro. 
duced  by  gastric  digestion  on  various  tissues  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  Rawitz,  who  examined  microscopically  the  product  of  the 
artificial  digestion  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  the  contoits  of 
the  fsDces  after  eating  the  same  kinds  of  food. 

The  general  results  of  the  examinations,  by  Dr.  Kawitz,  as  regards  animal 
food,  show  that  muscular  tissue  breaks  up  into  its  constituent  fasciculi, 
and  that  these  again  are  divided  transversely  ;  gradually  the  transverse 
stiiae  become  indistinct,  and  then  disappear ;  and  finally,  the  sarcolemma 
seems  to  be  dissolved,  and  no  trace  of  the  tissue  can  be  found  in  the  chyme, 
except  a  few  fragments  of  fibres.  These  changes  ensue  most  rapidly  in  the 
flesh  of  fish  and  hares,  less  rapidly  in  that  of  poultry  and  other  animals. 
The  cells  of  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage,  except  those  of  fish,  pass  un- 
changed through  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  may  be  found  in  the  faeces. 
The  interstitial  tissues  of  these  structures  are  converted  into  pulpy  tex- 
tureless  substances  in  the  artificial  digestive  fiuid,  and  are  not  discoverable 
in  the  faeces.  Elastic  fibres  are  unchanged  in  the  digestive  fluid.  Fat-cells 
are  sometimes  found  quite  unaltered  in  the  faeces  :  and  crystals  of  cholesterin 
may  usually  be  obtained  from  faoces,  especially  after  the  use  of  pork  fat. 

As  regards  vegetable  substances.  Dr.  Kawitz  states,  that  he  frequently 
found  large  quantities  of  cell-membranes  unchanged  in  the  fsoces;  also 
starch-cells,  commonly  deprived  of  only  part  of  their  contents.    The  gveen 
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colouring  principle,  chlorophyll,  waa  nfixially  unchanged.  The  walls  of  the 
sap-vessels  and  spiral  Tessels  were  qnite  unaltered  by  the  digestiye  fluid, 
and  were  nsoally  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  fsaces;  their  contents, 
probably,  were  removed. 

Under  ordinaxy  oonditioDS,  from  three  to  four  hours  may  be  - 
taken  as  the  average  time  occupied  by  the  digestion  of  a  meal  in 
the  stomach.  But  many  circumstances  will  modify  the  rate  of 
gastric  digestion.  The  chief  are  :  the  nature  of  the  food  taken 
And  its  quantity  (the  stomach  should  be  fairly  filled — not  dis- 
tended) ;  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  meal,  which 
should  be  at  least  enough  for  the  stomach  to  be  quite  dear  of 
food ;  the  amount  of  exercise  previous  and  subsequent  to  a  meal 
{gentle  exercise  being  favourable,  over-exertion  injurious  to 
digestion);  the  state  of  mind  (tranquillity  of  temper  being  essen- 
tial, in  most  cases,  to  a  quick  and  due  digestion) ;  the  bodily 
liealth ;  and  some  other& 

Movements  of  the  Stomach. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  gastric  fluid  is  assisted  in 
4iceomplishing  its  share  in  digestion  by  the  movements  of  the 
4rtomach.  In  granivorous  birds,  for  example,  the  contraction  of 
the  strong  muscular  gizzard  affords  a  necessaiy  aid  to  digestion, 
by  grinding  and  triturating  the  hard  seeds  which  constitute  part 
•of  the  food.  But  in  the  stomachs  of  man  and  Mammalia  the 
motions  of  the  muscular  coat  are  too  feeble  to  exercise  any  such 
^mechanical  force  on  the  food ;  neither  are  they  needed,  for  masti- 
<»tum  has  already  done  the  mechanical  work  of  a  gizzard ;  and 
the  experiments  of  Beaumur  and  Spallanzani  have  demonstrated 
that  substances  enclosed  in  perforated  tubes,  and  consequently 
protected  from  mechanical  influence,  are  yet  digested. 

The  normal  actions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  human 
stomach  appear  to  have  a  three-fold  purpose;  (l)  to  adapt  the 
stomach  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  it^  so  that  its  walls  may  be  in 
contact  with  the  food  on  all  sides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  may 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  compression  upon  it;  (2)  to  keep 
the  orifices  of  the  stomach  closed  until  the  food  is  digested ;  and 
(3)  to  perform  certain  peristaltic  movements,  whereby  the  fbod^ 
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as  it  becomes  dhymified,  is  gradually  propelled  towards,  and 
ultimately  through,  the  pylorus.  In  accomplishing  this  latter 
end,  the  movements  without  doubt  materially  contribute  towards 
effecting  a  thorough  intermingling  of  the  food  and  the  gastric 
fluid. 

When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  stomach  is  uniformly 
contracted,  its  orifices  not  more  firmly  than  the  rest  of  its  walls ; 
but,  if  examined  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  food,  it  is 
found  closely  encircling  its  contents,  and  its  orifices  are  firmly 
closed  like  sphincters.  The  cardiac  orifice,  every  time  food  is 
swallowed,  opens  to  admit  its  passage  to  the  stomach,  and  imme- 
diately again  doses.  The  pyloric  orifice,  during  the;  first  part  of 
g^tric  digestion,  is  usually  so  completely  closed,  that  even 
when  the  stomach  is  separated  from  the  intestines,  none  of  its 
contents  escape.  But  towards  the  termination  of  the  digestive 
process,  the  pylorus  seems  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  substances  from  the  stomach ;  first  it  yields  to  allow  the  suc- 
cessively digested  portions  to  go  through  it ;  and  then  it  allows 
the  transit  of  even  undigested  substances. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont  on  the  man  St. 
Martin,  it  appears  that  food,  so  soon  as  it  enters  the  stomach, 
is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat, 
whereby  the  digested  portions  axe  gradually  approximated 
towards  the  pylorus.  The  movements  were  observed  to  increase 
in  rapidity  as  the  process  of  chymification  advanced,  and  ware 
continued  until  it  was  completed. 

The  contraction  of  the  fibres  situated  towards  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  seems  to  be  more  energetic  and  more  decidedly 
peristaltic  than  those  of  the  cardiac  portion.  Thus,  Dr»  Beau- 
mont found  that  when  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  placed 
about  three  inches  from  the  pylorus,  it  was  tightly  embraced 
from  time  to  time,  and  drawn  towards  the  pyloric  orifice  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  object  of  this  movement 
appears  to  be,  as  just  said,  to  carry  the  food  towards  the  pylorus 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed  into  chyme,  and  to  propel  the  chyme  into 
the  duodenum;  the  undigested  portions  of  food  being  kept 
back  imtil  they  are  also  reduced  into  chyme,  or  until  all  that  is 
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digestible  lias  passed  out.  The  action  of  these  fibres  is  often 
seen  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach 
after  death,  when  it  alone  is  contracted  and  firm,  while  the 
<»ftH^<>^  portion  forms  a  dilated  sac.  Sometimes,  by  a  predomi- 
nant action  of  strong  circular  fibres  placed  between  the  cardia 
and  pylorus,  the  two  portions,  or  ends  as.  they  are  called,  of  the 
stomach,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  kind  of  hour-glass 
contraction. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Dr.  Brinton  have  clearly  esta- 
blished that,  by  means  of  this  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  stomach,  not  merely  is  chymified  food  gradually 
propelled  through  the  pylorus,  but  a  kind  of  double  current  is 
oontinually  kept  up  among  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the 
cucomferential  parts  of  the  mass  being  gradually  moved  onward 
towards  the  pylorus  by  the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  while  the  central  portions  are  propelled  in  the  opposite 
direction,  namely,  towards  the  cardiac  orifice;  in  this  way  is 
kept  up  a  constant  circulation  of  the  contents  of  the  viscus, 
highly  conducive  to  their  firee  mixture  with  the  gastric  fluid  and 
to  their  ready  digestion. 


Vomiting^ 

The  mechamsm  by  which  the  act  of  vomiting  is  effected  will 
be  best  understood  by  referring  to  a  former  chapter  in  which 
vazioua  respiratory  actions  are  considered  (p.  2  5  2).  The  expulsion 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting,  like  that  of  mucus 
or  other  matter  from  the  lungs  in  coughing,  is  preceded  by  an 
inspiration ;  the  glottis  is  then  closed,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  abdominal  muscles  strongly  act;  but  here  occurs  the 
difBeirenoe  in  the  two  actions.  Instead  of  the  vocal  cords  3rielding 
to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  musdes,  they  remain  tightly 
dosed.  Thus  the  diaphragm  being  unable  to  go  up,  forms  an 
unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach  can  be  pressed. 
It  in  fiaed,  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  At  the  same  time  the 
cardiac  sphincter^musde  being  relaxed,  and  the  orifice  which  it 
naturally  guards  being  actively  dilated,  while  the  pylorui  is 
dosedy  and  the  stomach  itself  also  contracting,  the  action  of  the 
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abdominal  muacleSy  by  these  means  assisted,  expels  the  contents 
of  the  organ  through  the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  mon£h.  The 
reversed  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus  probably  increases 
the  effect. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  stomach  itself  is  qaite  passiTe 
daring  Yomiting,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  its  contents  is  effected  solely  by 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  when  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen  is  diminished 
by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragmi  and  subsequently  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  experiments  and  observations,  however,  which  axe  supposed 
to  confirm  this  statement,  only  show  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  alone  is  sufficient  to  expel  matters  from  an  unresisting  ba^ 
through  the  cesophagus  ;  and  that,  under  very  abnormal  circumstances,  the 
stomach,  by  itself,  cannot  expel  its  contents.  They  by  no  means  show  that 
in  ordinary  vomiting  the  stomach  is  passive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  the  contrary. 

It  is  true  that  facts  are  wanting  to  demonstrate  with  certainty  this  action 
of  the  stomach  in  vomiting ;  but  some  of  the  cases  of  fistulous  opening  into 
the  organ  appear  to  support  the  belief  that  it  does  take  place ;  *  and  the 
analogy  of  the  case  of  the  stomach  with  that  of  the  other  hollow  viscera,  as 
the  rectum  and  bladder,  may  be  also  cited  in  confirmation. 

Besides  the  influence  which  it  may  thus  have  by  its  contraction,  the 
stomach  also  essentially  contributes  to  the  act  of  vomiting,  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  its  pyloric  orifice  at  the  same  time  that  the  obUque  fibres  around  the 
cardiac  orifice  are  relaxed.  For,  until  the  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  no 
vomiting  can  ensue ;  when  contracted,  they  can  as  well  resist  all  the  force 
of  the  contracting  abdominal  and  other  muscles,  as  the  muscles  by  which 
the  glottis  is  closed  can  resist  the  same  force  in  the  act  of  straining.  Doubt- 
less we  may  refer  many  of  the  acts  of  retching  and  ineffectual  attempts  to 
▼omit,  to  the  want  of  concord  between  the  relaxation  of  these  muscles  and 
the  contraction  of  the  others. 

The  muscles  which  contract  during  vomiting,  are  chiefly  and 
primarily  those  of  the  abdomen;  the  diaphragm  also  acts, 
but  usually  not  as  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls  do.  They 
contract  and  compress  the  stomach  more  and  more  towards  the 
back  and  upper  parts  of  the  diaphragm;  and  the  diaphragm 
(which  is  usually  drawn  down  in  the  deep  inspiration  that  pre- 
cedes each  act  of  vomiting)  is  fixed,  and  presents  an  unyielding 
surface  against  which  the  stomach  may  be  pressed.  The 
diaphragm  is,  therefore,  as  a  rule  passive,  during  the  actual 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.     But  there  are  grounda 

*  A  collection  of  cases  of  fistulous  communication  with  the  stomach,  through 
the  abdominal  parietos,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Murchison,  in  voL  xlL  of  the 
Medtco-Chirurgical  Transactions. 
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for  leliOTinff  that  sometimes  this  muscle  actively  coctracta,  so 
that  the  etomacli  lA,  so  to  speak,  squeezed  between  the  descend- 
Ids  diaphfaem  and  the  retractiikK  abdominal  valla  (fig.  I33)> 

Some  persons  possess  the  power  of  vomiting  at  will,  without 
applying  any  undue  imtation  to  the  stomach,  but  simply  by  a 
voluntary  effort  It  seems  also,  that  this  poirer  may  be  acquired 
by  those  who  do  not  naturally  possess  it,  and  by  continual  prac- 
tice may  become  a  habit.  There  are  cases  also  of  rare  occurrence 
in  which  persona  habitually  swallow  their  food  hastily,  and 
nearly  umnasticated,  and  then  at  their  leisure  regui^tate  it, 
piece  hy  piece,  into  their  mouth,  remasticate,  and  again  swallow 
it,  like  members  of  the  ruminant  order  of  Mammalia. 

The  narre-sctions  concerned  in  vomiting  are  probably  governed 
1^  a  nerve-centie  situate  in  tho  medulla  oblongata. 

The  Xmninantt  (ox,  sheep,  deer,  &c.)  poness  Tei;  complex  Btomacha ;  in 
most  cd  them  four  distinct  carities  are  to  be  diatlDgaibhed  (Fig.  145). 


I.  The  PavHek,  or  Hvmen,  a  \erj  Urge  crtiIj  nhicboccniMes  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  ttomach,  and  into  which  large  qnantities  of  food  are  in  the  first 
instance  iwalloired  with  httle  or  no  mastication. 

a.  The  Beticulvm,  or  Uoneyeomb  Etomach,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  ita 
mncoiia  membrane  is  disposed  in  a  nnmber  of  folds  enclosing  hexagonal 
<xll8. 

3.  The  Fieltgriim,  or  Manypliet.  in  which  the  mncons  membmne  is 
arranged  in  reij  prominent  longitudinal  {olds. 

4.  Abitmamm,  Reed  or  Smmet,  which  is  narrow  and  elongated,  il<  mocoos 
membtaae  being  mncb  more  faighlj  rascalar  than  that  of  the  other  diTisions. 

*  Pig.  115.  Stomach  of  «h«ep.  IE.  (EMphagtu;  ^.  Rnrnen;  Ac/,  Reticnlam; 
Pt.  Psalteriam  or  Manjplies;  A.  Abomasum;  Du.  Duodenum;  g.  lirooTe 
from  lEst^hsgns  to  psallcrinm  (Uuile}'). 
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In  the  process  of  nimination  small  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  rumen  vad 
leticalum  are  saocessively  regnrgitated  into  the  month,  and  there  thoroughly 
masticated  and  insalivated  (chewing  the  cud) :  they  are  then  again  swallowed, 
being  this  time  directed  by  a  groove  (which  in  the  figure  is  seen  running 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus)  into  the  manyplies,  and  thence  into 
the  abomasnm. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  first  two  stomachs  (paunch  and  reticulum) 
hare  chiefly  the  mechanical  functions  of  storing  and  moistening  the  fodder ; 
the  third  (manyplies)  probably  acts  as  a  strainer,  only  allowing  the  finely 
divided  portions  of  food  to  pass  on  into  the  fourth  stomach,  where  the 
gastric  juice  is  secreted  and  the  process  of  digestion  carried  on.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  first  three  stomachs  is  lowly  vascular,  while  that 
of  the  fourth  is  pulpy,  glandular,  and  highly  vascular. 

In  some  other  animals,  as  the  pig,  a  similar  distinction  obtains  between 
the  mucous  membrane  in  different  parts  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  pig  the  glands  in  the  cardiac  end  are  few  and  small,  while  towards 
the  pylorus  they  are  abundant  and  large. 

A  similar  division  of  the  stomach  into  a  cardiac  (receptive)  and  a  pyloric 
(digestive)  part,  foreshadowing  the  complex  stomach  of  ruminants,  is  seen  in 
the  common  rat,  in  which  these  two  divisions  of  the  stomach  are  distinguisfaed, 
not  only  by  the  characters  of  their  lining  membrane,  but  also  by  a  well- 
marked  constriction. 

In  birds  the  function  of  mastication  is  performed  by  the  stomach  (gizzard) 
which  in  granivorous  orders,  e.g,  the  common  fowl,  possesses  veiy  powerful 
muscular  walls  and  a  dense  horny  epithelium. 


Hunger  and  HiirsL 

The  sensation  of  hunger  is  manifested  in  consequence  of 
deficiency  of  food  in  the  system.  The  mind  refers  the  sensation 
to  the  stomach. ;  yet  since  the  sensation  is  relieved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  food  either  into  the  stomach  itself,  or  into  the  blood 
through  other  channels  than  the  stomach,  it  would  appear  not 
to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  stomach  alone.  This  yiew  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  the  division  of  both  pneumogastric 
nerves,  which  are  the  principal  channels  by  which  the  mind  is 
cognisant  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  does  not  appear  to 
allay  the  sensations  of  hunger. 

But  that  the  stomach  has  some  share  in  this  sensation  is 
proved  by  the  relief  afforded,  though  only  temporarily,  by  the 
introduction  of  even  non-alimentary  substances  into  this  organ. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  derived 
from  the  system  generally,  but  chiefly  from  the  condition  of  the 
stomach,  the  nerves  of  which,  we  may  suppose,  are  more  aSeoted 
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hj  the  state  of  the  insufficientlj  replenished  blood  than  those  of 
other  OTgans  are. 

Hie  sensation  of  ihint,  indicating  the  want  of  fluid,  is  referred 
to  the  fauces,  although,  as  in  hunger,  this  is  merely  the  local 
declaration  of  a  general  condition.  For  thirst  is  relieved  for 
only  a  very  short  time  by  moistening  the  dry  fauces ;  but  may 
be  relieved  completely  by  the  introduction  of  liquids  into  the 
blood,  either  through  the  stomach,  or  by  injections  into  the 
blood-vessels,  or  by  absorption  £rom  the  surface  of  the  skin 
or  the  intestines.  The  sensation  of  thirst  is  perceived  most 
naturally  whenever  there  is  a  disproportionately  small  quantity 
of  water  in  the  blood:  as  well,  therefore,  when  water  has 
been  abstracted  £rom  the  blood,  as  when  saline  or  any  solid 
matters  have  been  abundantly  added  to  it.  We  can  express 
the  fact  (even  if  it  be  not  an  explanation  of  it),  by  saying  that 
the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  &uces,  through  which  the  sense  of 
thirst  is  chiefly  derived,  are  more  sensitive  to  this  condition  of 
the  blood  than  other  nerves  are.  And  the  cases  of  hunger  and 
thirst  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which  the  mind  derives,  from 
certain  organs,  a  peculiar  predominant  sensation  of  some  condi- 
tion aflecting  the  whole  body.  Thus,  the  sensation  of  the  *'  ne- 
oeflsity  of  breathing,"  is  referred  especially  to  tiie  lungs ;  but,  as 
Volkmann's  experiments  show,  it  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  blood  which  circulates  everywhere,  and  is  felt  even  after  the 
longs  of  ftiiitn«.U  are  removed ;  for  they  continue,  even  then,  to 
gasp  and  mani&st  the  sensation  of  want  of  breath.  And,  as 
with  respiration  when  the  lungs  are  removed,  the  mind  may 
still  feel  the  body's  want  of  breath ;  so  in  hunger  and  thirst, 
even  when  the  stomach  has  been  filled  with  innutritious  sub- 
stances, or  the  pneumogastric  nerves  have  been  divided,  and  the 
mouth  and  fauces  are  kept  moist,  the  mind  is  still  aware,  by  the 
more  obscure  sensations  in  other  parts,  of  the  whole  body's  need 
of  food  and  water. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Gastric  Digestion, 

The  normal  movements  of  the  stomach  during  gastric  diges- 
tion are  directly  connected  with  the  plexus  of  nerves  and  ganglia 
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oontained  in  its  walls  (p.  302),  tlie  presence  of  food  acting  as  a 
stimulus  which  is  conveyed  to  the  ganglia  and  reflected  to  the 
muscular  fibres.  The  stomach  is,  however,  also  direcdj  con« 
nected  with  the  higher  nerve-centres  by  means  of  branches  of 
the  vagus  and  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  The  vasomotor 
fibres  of  the  latter  are  derived,  probably,  firom  the  splanchnic 
nerves. 

The  special  function  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  stomach  is  not  certainly  known. 
Irritation  of  the  vagi  produces  contraction  of  the  stomach,  if 
digestion  is  proceeding ,-  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  peristaltic 
action  is  retarded  or  stopped,  when  these  nerves  are  divided. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid,, 
is  shown  plainly  enough  in  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  diges- 
tion  in  the  stomach ;  and  is,  in  this  regard,  well  illustrated  by 
several  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  observations.  M.  Bernard  also^ 
watching  the  act  of  gastric  digestion  in  dogs  which  had  fistulous 
openings  into  their  stomachs,  saw  that  on  the  instant  of  dividing* 
their  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  process  p{  digestion  was  stopped, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  previously  turgid 
with  blood,  became  pale,  and  ceased  to  secrete.  These  facts  may 
be  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  pneumogastric  nerves  are 
the  media  by  which,  during  digestion,  an  inhibitory  impulse  is 
conducted  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla ;  such  impulse 
being  reflected  along  the  splanchnic  nerves  to  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  stomach,  and  causing  their  dilatation  (Rutherford).  From, 
other  experiments  it  may  be  gathered,  that  although,  as  in 
M.  Bernard's,  the  division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves  always 
temporarily  suspends  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid,  and  so  arrests 
tlie  process  of  digestion,  and  is  occasionally  followed  by  death 
from  inanition ;  yet  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  may  be 
completely  restored  after  the  operation,  and  the  formation  of 
chyme  and  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  may  be  carried  on  ftlniQ^ 
as  perfectly  as  in  health. 

M.  Bernard  found  that  galvanic  stimulus  of  these  nerves 
excited  an  active  secretion  of  the  fluid,  while  a  like  stimulus 
applied  to  the  sympathetic  nerves  issuing  from  the  semilunar 
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ganglia,  caiued  a  diminution  and  even  complete  arrest  of  the 
secretion. 

In  thirtj  experiments  on  Mammalia,  which  M.  Wernscheidt  performed 
under  MUller's  dizectioni  not  the  least  difference  could  be  perceived  in  the 
action  of  narcotic  poisons  introduced  into  the  stomach,  whether  the  pnen- 
mogastric  had  been  divided  on  both  sides  or  not,  provided  the  animals  were 
of  the  same  species  and  size.  It  appears,  however,  that  such  poisons  as  ajc 
capable  of  being  rendered  inert  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid,  may,  if 
taken  into  the  stomach  shortly  after  division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves, 
produce  their  poisonous  effects;  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  experiments, 
M.  Bernard  gave  to  each  of  two  dogs,  in  one  of  which  he  had  divided  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  a  dose  of  emulsine,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  a 
dose  of  amygdaline,  substances  which  are  innocent  alone,  but  when  mixed 
produce  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  dog  whose  nerves  were  cut,  died  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  substances  being  absorbed  unaltered  and  mixing 
in  the  blood ;  in  the  other,  the  emulsine  was  decomposed  by  the  gastric  fluid 
before  the  amygdaline  was  administered  ;  therefore,  hydrocyanic  acid  was 
not  formed  in  the  blood,  and  the  dog  survived. 

Digestion  0/  the  Stomach  after  Death. 

If  an  animal  die  daring  the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  and 
when,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  present  in  the 
interior  of  the  stomach,  the  walls  of  this  organ  itself  are  fre* 
quently  themsdyes  acted  on  by  their  own  secretion,  and  to  such 
an  extent,  that  a  perforation  of  considerable  size  may  be  pro- 
duced,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  in  part  escape  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  phenomenon  is  not  unfrequently 
observed  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  human  body ;  but, 
as  Dr.  Pavy  observes,  the  effect  may  be  rendered,  by  experiment, 
more  strikingly  manifest.  "  If,  for  instance,''  he  remarks,  "  an 
animal,  as  a  rabbit,  be  killed  at  a  period  of  digestion,  and  after- 
wards exposed  to  artificial  warmth  to  prevent  its  temperature 
firom  falling,  not  only  the  stomach,  but  many  of  the  surrounding 
parts  will  be  found  to  have  been  dissolved.  With  a  rabbit  killed 
in  the  evening,  and  placed  in  a  warm  situation  (100°  to  lio^ 
Fahr.)  during  the  night,  I  have  seen  in  the  morning,  the 
stomach,  diaphragm,  part  of  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  the  inter- 
costal muscles  of  the  side  upon  which  the  animal  was  laid  all 
digested  away,  with  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  neck  and  upper 
extremity  on  the  same  side  also  in  a  semi-digested  state." 
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From  these  iaxsta,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  why, 
during  life,  the  stomach  is  free  from  liability  to  injury  from  a 
secretion,  which,  after  death,  is  capable  of  such  destructive 
effects  ?  John  Hunter,  who  particularly  drew  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  post-mortem  digestion,  explained  the  immunity 
from  injury  of  the  living  stomach,  by  referring  it  to  the  protec- 
tive influence  of  the  ''vital  principle/'  But  this  dictum  has 
been  called  in  question  by  subsequent  obsejrvers.  It  is,  indeed, 
rather  a  statement  of  a  fact,  than  an  explanation  of  its  cause.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  no  entirely  satisfioctoxy  theory 
has  been  yet  stated  as  a  substitute. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  idea  of  Bernard,  that  the 
living  stomach  finds  protection  from  its  secretion  in  the  presence 
of  epithelium  and  mucus,  which  are  constantly  renewed  in  the 
same  degree  that  they  are  constantly  dissolved,  in  order  to 
remark  that  this  theory,  so  £01,  at  least,  as  the  epithelium  is 
concerned,  has  been  disproved  by  experiments  of  Pavy's,  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomachs  of  dogs  was  dis- 
sected off  for  a  small  space,  and,  on  killing  the  animals  some 
days  afterwards,  no  sign  of  digestion  of  the  stomach  was  visible. 
*'  Upon  one  occasion,  after  removing  the  mucous  membrane  and 
exposing  the  muscular  fibres  over  a  space  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  the  animal  was  allowed  to  live  for  ten  days. 
It  ate  food  every  day,  and  seemed  scarcely  affected  by  the  opera- 
tion. Life  was  destroyed  whilst  digestion  was  being  carried  on, 
and  the  lesion  in  the  stomach  was  found  very  nearly  repaired : 
new  matter  had  been  deposited  in  the  place  of  what  had  been 
removed,  and  the  denuded  spot  had  contracted  to  much  less  than 
its  original  dimensions.'' 

Dr.  Favy  believes  that  the  natural  alkalinity  of  the  blood, 
which  circulates  so  freely  during  life  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  as 
may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  previously  said  (p.  304-5), 
the  neutralization  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  its  digestive  powers.  He  also  veiy  ingeni- 
ously argues  that  this  very  alkalinity  must,  from  the  conditions 
of  the  circulation  naturally  existing  in  the  walls  of  the  stomadi. 
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be  increaeed  in  proportion  to  the  need  of  its  protective  influence. 
*'  In  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  supply/'  he  remarks,  "  a 
doubly  effective  barrier  is,  as  it  were,  provided.  The  vessels 
pass  from  below  upwards  towards  the  surface :  capillaries  having 
this  direction  ramify  between  the  tubules  by  which  the  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted ;  and  being  separated  by  secretion 
below,  must  leave  the  blood  that  is  proceeding  upwards  corre- 
spondingly increased  in  alkalinity ;  and  thus,  at  the  period  when 
the  largest  amount  of  acid  is  flowing  into  the  stomach,  and  the 
greatest  protection  is  required,  then  is  the  provision  aflbrded  in 
its  highest  state  of  efflciency." 

Dr.  Pavy's  theory  is  the  best  and  most  ingenious  hitherto 
framed  in  connection  with  tliis  subject;  but  the  experiments 
adduced  in  its  favour  are  open  to  many  objections,  and  aflbrd 
only  a  negative  support  to  the  conclusions  they  are  intended  to 
prove.  The  matter,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be  considered  Anally 
settled. 

DIGESTION    IX    THE    INTESTINES. 

The  Intestinal  Canal  is  divided  into  two  chief  portions,  named, 
from  their  diflbrences  in  diameter,  the  small  and  Umje  intestine 
(fig.  1 34).  These  are  continuous  with  each  other,  and  communi- 
cate by  means  of  an  opening  guarded  by  a  valve,  the  ileo-eacal 
▼alve,  which  allows  the  passage  of  the  products  of  digestion 
from  the  small  into  the  large  bowel,  but  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  each  organ  or  tissue  concerned 
in  intestinal  digestion  will  be  first  described  in  detail,  and  after- 
wards a  summary  wiU  be  given  of  the  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  intestines,  ist,  from  the 
pylorus  to  the  ileo-csecal  valve;  and,  2nd,  from  the  ileo-ceecal 
yalve  to  the  anus. 

Structure  and  Secretions  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  Small  Intestine,  the  average  length  of  which  in  an  adult 
Is  aboat  twenty  feet,  has  been  divided,  for  convenience  of 
description,  into  three  portions,  viz.,  the  duodenum,  which  ex- 
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tends  for  eight  or  ten  incbea  beyond  the  pylorus ;  ihejejanum, 
whicb  occupiea  two-fiftbs,  and  the  iUuai,  which  occupies  tbr«e- 
fiftbs  of  the  rest  of  the  canal. 

The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  is  constructed  of  four 
principal  coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscular,  sub-muoDUS,  and 
mucous. 

(l).  The  serous  coat,  formed  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  peri- 
toneum, need  not  be  here  specially  described.  It  bas  the  structure 
of  serous  membranes  in  general. 

(2).  The  mutcular  coats  consist  of  an  internal  circular  and  an 

Fj    46' 
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tissue  supported  by  connect  ve  tissue  They  ate  \rell  provided 
with  lymphabc  vessels  wh  ch  form  a  set  dist  net  from  those  of 
the  mucous  membrane 
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Between  the  two  muscular  coats  is  a  nerve  plexua  (Auerbach'a 
plexus,  plexus  m^entericus)  (Gg.  146}  similar  in  structure  to 
Meissner's  (in  the  sub-mucous  tissue),  but  with  more  numerous 
ganglift.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  this  plexus  regulates 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  in- 
testines. 

(3).  Between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  is  the  submucowi 
coat,  which  consists  of  areolar  tissue,  in  which  numerous  blood- 
Tsssels  and  Ivmphatica  ramify.  A  fine  plexus,  consisting  mainly 
of  non-medullated  nerre-fibres,  "Meissner's  plesns,"  with  gan- 
glion cells  at  its  nodes,  occurs  in  the  submucous  tissue  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus.  From  the  position  of  this  plexus  and  the 
distribution  of  its  branches,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is 
the  local  centre  for  regulating  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  intestinal  mucous  ^ 

membrane,  and  presiding  over 

the  proceaaes  of  secretion  and  — 

ftbscoption.  f 

(4).  The  mucous  membrane  is 
the  most  important  coat  in  rela 
tion  to  the  function  of  digestion 
The  following  structures  which 
enteiinto  its  composition  maybe 
now  successively  described  — 
the  xatviUa  conniventes ;  the  mtlt 
and  the  gland*.  The  general 
structure  of  the  mucous  mem 

brane  of  the  intestines  resembles  that  of  the  stomach  (p.  297), 
&nd,  lilce  it,  is  lined  on  its  inner  surface  by  columnar  epithelium. 
lA/mphoid  or  Belijorm  tissue  (6g.  147)  enters  largely  into  its  con- 
struction ;  and  on  its  deep  surface  is  a  layer  of  the  mmculara 
mueota  (m,  fig.  IS4). 

'  Fig.  147.  The  figure  rsprcsents  1  cnws  soction  of  1  small  fragment  of 
the  mncoiu  mcmbraiie.  including  ons  entire  crypt  of  LieberkUhn  and  pnrti 
rf  MTeisI  others  :  a,  CBvily  of  the  tubular  glands  or  crypts  ;  5,  one  of  tlio 
ImhiK  epilhflinl  cells ;  c,  the  lymiihoid  or  retiform  spaces,  of  irliich  some  are 
tmptj,  tad  othen  occupied  by  )jinpli  cells,  u  it  if. 
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Vahiita  Coimiventeg. — The  valeula  eonnivntet  (fig.  I48)  com- 
mence ia  the  duodenum,  about  one  or  tvo  inches  beyond 
the  pjlorus,  and  becoming  larger  and  more  numerooa  im- 
mediately beyond  the  entrance  of  the  bile-duct,  continue 
thickly  arranged  and  ivell  developed  throughout  the  jejunum ; 
then,  gradually  dimiDiahing  in  aize  and  number,  they  cease 
near  the  middle  of  the  ileum.  They  ore  formed  by  a 
doubling  inwards  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  creEoenLic, 
nearly  circular,  folds  thus  formed  being  arranged  transveraely 
to  the  axis  of  the  intestine,  and  each  individual  fold  aeldom 
extending  around  more  than  i  or  f  of  the  bowel's  circum- 
ference. Unlilce  the  rugte  in  the  cesophagus 
and  stomach,  they  do  not  disappear  on  dis- 
I  tension  of  the  canal.  Only  an  imperfect 
notion  of  their  natural  poaition  and  function 
can  be  obtained  by  looking  at  them  after 
tlie  intestine  has  been  laid  open  in  the  usual 
manner.  To  understand  them  aright,  a  piece 
of  gut  should  be  distended  either  with  air 
!  or  alcohol,  and  not  opened  untU  the  tissues 
I  have  become  hardened.  On  then  making  a 
section,  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  dis- 
appearing, they  stand  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  general  surface  of  the  mncous  membrane 
(fig.  I4SJ.  Their  functions  are  probably 
these — Besides  (i)  offering  a  largely  in- 
creased surface  for  secretion  and  absorption,  they  probably  (2) 
prevent  the  too  rapid  passage  of  the  very  liquid  products  of 
gastric  digestion,  immediately  after  their  escape  irom  the  stomach, 
<^<^  (3)>  ^  their  projection,  and  consequ^it  interference  with  an 
uniform  andunlroubled  current  of  the  intestinal  contents,  probably 
assist  in  the  more  perfect  mingling  of  the  latter  with  the  secre- 
tions poured  out  to  act  on  them. 

Glaiidi  of  t/M  SinaU  Iitteitine. — The  glands  are  of  three  piin- 


*  Fig.  14S.  Piece  of  smill  intestine  {pravioiulir  distended  and  hardened  by 
alcohol)  kid  opcu  to  ehow  the  nonnal  posttiou  of  the  vnlvulse  conniventes. 
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cipal  kiscU,  named  afler  their  describers,  the  glands  of  Lieber- 
knbD,  of  PeTer,  and  of  Bmnn. 

The  glatuU  ot/oUicU»  of  Lieberkiihn  are  simple  tubular  depres- 
siona  of  the  intestinal  mncoua  membrane,  thickly  distributed 
mver  the  whole  auriaoe  both  of  the  large  and  small  intestines. 


Fig.  150.  t 


Fj   145' 


In  the  email  intestine  they- 
are  visible  only  with  the  aid 
of  ft  lens ,  and  their  orifices 
appear  as  minute  dots  scat 
tared  between  the  yilh  They 
are  larger  in  the  large  intes 
tine,  and  increase  m  size  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  anal 
end  of  the  intestinal  tube 
and  in  the  rectum  their  on 
fices  may  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  In  length  they 
rary  from  -^'„  to  -p^  of  a  Ime 
Each    tubule    (fig.    1 50)    w 

constructed  of  the  same  essential  parts  as  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  viz.,  a  fine  structureless  membrana  pTO/iTia,  or  base- 
ment membrane,  a  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium  lining  it,  and 
capillary  blood-vessels  covering  its  exterior.  Their  contents 
appear  to  vary,  even  in  health ;  the  varieties  being  dependent, 
probably,  on  the  period  of  time  in  relation  te  digestion  at  frhich 
they  are  examined.  In  the  columnar  epithelium  of  Lieberkuhn's 
fbllicles,  goblet-cells  frequently  occur;  the  free  surface  of  the 
cells  presenQDg  an  appearance  precisely  similar  to  the  "  striated 
basilar  border"  vhich  covers  the  villi.  The  purpose  served  by 
the  material  secreted  by  these  glands  is  still  doubtfiiL  Their 
large  number  and  the  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  them, 
seem,  however,  to  indicate  that  they  are  concerned  in  other  and 
higher  offices  {p.  337)  than  the  mere  production  of  mucus  to 


*  Fig.  149-     OpcDings  nf  the  glands  of  LiebcrkUhn  in  the  unaW  ii 
of  the  tDoQse.     At  a,  la  an  empty  opening ;  in  the  other  cases  each  is  filled 
vitfa  colamiur  rpitheliBl  celli  {7nj). 

t  Fig.  ijo.     A  gland  of  LiebarkUhn,  la  longitmUoU  section  (Brintoo). 
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moisten  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  aUhoogb,  doubt- 
less, this  is  one  of  their  functions. 

The  glands  of  Peyer  occur  chieflj  but  not  excluuvel;  in  the 
taiaU  intestine.  They  aro  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  near  to  the  ileo-ceecal  valve.  They  are 
met  with  in  two  conditions,  viz.,  either  scattered  singly,  in  which 
case  they  are  termed  glandula  $olitaria,  or  aggregated  in  groups 
vorjdng  &oni  one  to  three  inches  in  length  and  about  half-an- 
inch  in  width,  chiefly  of  an  oval  form,  their  long  axis  parallel 
with  that  of  the  intestine.    In  this  state,  they  are  named  yiauduLt 

fig.  151.' 


V>v  AVI 
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agminata,  the  groups  being  commonly  called  Pei/er't  palchet 
(fig.  151)-  The  latter  are  placed  almost  always  opposite  the 
attachment  of  the  mesentery.  In  structure,  and  probably  in 
function,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  solitary 
glands  and  the  individual  bodies  of  which  each  group  or  patch 
is  mode  up ;  but  the  surface  of  the  solitary  glands  (fig.  152)  is 
beset  with  villi,  from  which  those  forming  the  agminate  patiihes 
(fig.  1 5  3),  are  usually  free.  Id  the  condition  in  which  they  have 
been  most  commonly  examined,  each  gland  appears  as  a  circular 
opaque-white  sacculus,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  diameter, 
and,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  developed,  either 


Fig.  .51- 


's  patch,  in  a,  state  of  diatcnuon. 
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sunk  beoeatb,  or  more  or  lees  promineDtl;  raised  on,  the  surface 
of  a  depression  or  fossa  in  the  mucona  membrane.  Each 
gland  is  surrounded  by  the  openings  of  Lieberkiibn's  follicles 
(%•  153)- 

When  vieved  in  a  vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membtane, 
Pever's  glands  appear  of  an  ovoid  form,  their  base  being  im- 
bedded in  the  submucous  tissue,  while  their  apices  project  more 
or  less  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  (a,  fig. 

I5S)- 

They  consist  essentially  of  adenoid  or  retiform  tissue  i.e.,  a 
delicate  supporting  stroma  of  reticular  connective  tissue  in  the 
interstices  of  which  lymphoid    corpu£clea    are    closely  packed. 


'nie  adjacent  glands  of  a  Peyer  s  patch  are  connected  together 
by  similar  tissue. 

The  surface  projecting  into  the  intestine  .a  usually  covered  by 
columnar  epithelium,  but  often  the  lymphoid  tissue  comes  right 
np  to  the  &ee  surface,  replacing  the  epithelium  a^  is  the  case  in 
the  tonsil  (p.  292}. 


•Fig.  151.     8olit«rygl»ndofirmillinte8tino(Bocbml. 

f  Fig.  153.  P&rt  of  a  patch  of  the  so'called  Pcysr's  glands  magnified, 
•thowing  the  rariom  fonns  of  the  sacculi,  nith  their  zona  of  foramiDa.  The 
rest  of  the  membrane  marked  with  LieberkQhn'a  follicles,  and  tpriokled  with 

villi  (Itoehm). 
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Peyer'8  glacils  are  surrounded  by  Ijmphatio  sinuses  which  do 
p  J    [ ,  not  penetrate  into  their  interior ; 

the  interior  is,  however,  traversed 
bj-  a  very  rich  Uood  capillary 
plesus.  If  the  vernuform  ap- 
pendix of  a  rabbit  which  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  Pe7eT's  glands 
be  injected  with  blue  by  press- 
ing the  point  of  a  &ie  sjringe 
into  one  of  the  lymphatic  sinusea^ 
the  Peyer'e  glands  will  appear 
as  greyish  white  spaces  surround- 
ed by  blue ;  if  now  the  arteries 
of  the  same  be  injected  with  red, 
the  greyish  patches  will  change 
to  red,  thus  proving  that  they 
are  surrounded  by  lymphatic 
spaces  but  penetrated  by  blood- 
vessels. The  lacteals  passing: 
out  of  the  villi  communicate  with. 
the  lymph  sinuses  round  Peyer's 
glands. 


•  Fig.  154.  Vertical  longitudinal 
^■ction  throngli  small  intestine  of  dog, 
showingthe  structure  and  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  sertral  layers ;  t,  two  villi 
•honing  e,  eiiithelium ;  g,  goWet  cells. 
The  Iree  surface  is  seen  to  be  formed 
by  the  ' '  striated  basilar  bonier, "  whil^ 
inside  the  villns  the  adenoid  tissue  and 
nnstriped  nmscle-cells  aio  seen  ;  If, 
Lieberkiihn's  follicles ;  mm,  muscu- 
laris  imicosie,  sending  up  6brea  betwwn 
the  follicles  into  the  villi ;  tm,  sah- 
mucons  tissue  ;  containing  (yin),  gan- 
glion cells  of  Meissuer's  plexus ;  mc, 
circular  muscular  coat  of  great  thick- 
ness, with  connective  tissues,  septa  ;  go, 
;   wl,  loDgitudinal  miucitkr  coat  1  p. 


gangi  on  c  1 1  of  Anerbach  s  plexus 
pe   toneum  (^  hofle  d 
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The  function  of  Peyer's  glands  is  by  no  meana  completely 
established :  it  wu  formerly  beliered  that  they  discharged  their 
contents  into  the  intestine  at  intervals  by  rupture  of  theii  weM ; 
but  more  recent  acqnaintanco  with  the  real  structure  of  these 
bodies  seems,  however,  to  prove  thai  they  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  structures  analogous  to  lymphatic  or  absorbent 
glanda,  and  that  their  office  is  to  taie  up  certain  material^ 
from  the  chyle,  elaborate  and  subsequently  discharge  them  into 
the  lacteale,  with  which  vessels  they  appear  to  be  closely  con- 
nected, although  no  direct  com-  „.  . 
munication  has  been  proved  to 
exist  between  them. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  since  the  molecular 
and  cellular  contents  of  the 
glands  are  so  abundantly  tra- 
versed by  minute  blood-vessels, 
important  changes  may  mutually 
take  place  between  these  con- 
tents and  the  blood  in  the  vessels, 
material  being  extracted  tiom 
the  latter,  elaborated  by  the  cells,  "  " 

and  then  restored  to  the  blood,  much  in  the  same  manner  aa  is 
believed  to  be  the  cose  in  the  so-called  vascular  glands,  such  as 
the  spleen,  thymus,  and  others;  and  that  thus  Fever's  glands 
should  also  be  regarded  as  closely  analogous  to  these  vascular 
glands.  Possibly  they  may  combine  the  functions  both  of 
lymphatic  and  vascular  glands,  absorbing  and  elaborating 
material  both  from  the  chyle  and  from  the  blood  within  their 
minute  vessels,  and  transmitting  part  to  the  lacteal  system  and 
part  direct  to  the  blood. 


*  Fi^.  I5S-  Side-TieiT  oi  a,  portion  of  intcstinnl  mncatis  membrane  of  a 
cat,  sbowiDg  k  Vtytfa  gind  (a) ;  it  is  imbedded  in  ttie  mbmucoaa  liMnae  (/), 
tbc  line  of  uporation  between  irhich  and  tlis  macons  membrane  passes  across 
the  gland  :  b,  one  of  the  tnbnlar  follicles,  tha  orifices  of  vhicb  form  the  zona 
of  opening*  aroniid  the  gland :  c,  the  fossa  in  tha  mucous  membrane :  i^  villi ; 
t,  InUiclia  of  lieberklUm :  vi,  niaacnlaria  mucos*  ( Bendz). 
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It  ia  to  be  noted  that  they  are  Urgeat  and  moat  prominent  in 
children  and  young  peraona ;  during  adult  life  they  shrirel  up 

and  almost  cotapletely  disappear. 

Brunii's  glands  (fig.  1 57)  are  confined  to  the  duodenum;  therjr 
are  most  abundant  and  thickly  set  at  the  commencement  of  this 
portion  of  tlie  intestine,  diminiehing  gradually  aa  the  duodenum 
advances.   Situated  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  imbedded 


in  the  submucous  tissue  they  are  minutely  lobulated  bodies 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  like  detached  small  portions  of 
pancreas,  and  provided  with  gland  ducts  which  pass  tbrough 
the  mucoua  membrane  and  open  on  the  internal  suxface  of  the 
intestine.  As  in  structure  so  probably  in  function,  they 
resemble  the  pancreas  or  at  least  stand  to  it  in  a  similar 
relation  to  that  wliich  the  small  labial  and  buccal  glands  occupy 

*  Fig,  156.  Transverse  secCian  of  injected  Pejer's  ([lands  (from  KbUiker). 
The  ilratriDg  vita  tnken  from  a  prepittstion  made  by  Frey  :  it  represanta  tfa« 
fine  capillaiy  looped  network  eproiding  from  the  Eiirroiindiiig  blood-TcRseU 
into  the  interior  of  three  of  Feyer'a  cspsnlea  from  the  intestine  of  the  rabbit. 
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in   relation  to  the   larger   salirory   glanda,   the   parotid    and 
BubmaxUlary. 

F-<l.  IS7-' 


The  Villi  (figs.  154,  155,   158,  and  159,)  are  confiaed  exclu- 

bively  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  unall  intestine.     They 

are   minute    vascular  processee,  _.        ., 

from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line  ^  _^       , 

and  two-thirds  in  length,  cover-  '// 
ing  the  surface  of  the  mucous 

membrane,  and  giviug  it  a  pe-  , 

culiar  velvety,  fleecy  appearance.  '      ,  — ' 

Krause   estimates  them  at  fifty  ',          ■■_^'^ 

to  ninety  in  number  in  a  square  ^^ 

line,  at   the  upper  part  of  the  -        "       ,,             i     ,— ^ 

Email  intestine,  and  at  forty  to  :    ~      .       .•           j  ti;i-_,-=n 

seventy  in  the  same  area  at  the  -.        .,       .1            M,^^ji=H 

lower  part.     They  vary  in  form  ri_J.-.           ^  ,.        S^^Si 
even  in  the   same  animal,   and 

*  Fig.  157.  Knlsrged  Tiev  of  ODe  or  Bninn's  glands  rrom  the  hutuuiduo- 
draam.  The  main  duct  is  seen  i.upcriorly ;  its  bmncbM  an  ctsenherc  hidden 
by  the  bonchcs  if  opaqns  glandular  veaiclea  (Frey). 

f  Fig.  15S,  Vertical  seetioD  of  a  villiu  of  the  Email  intestjue  of  a  cat. 
o.  Striated  basal  border  of  the  epithelium.  6.  Columnar  epithelium,  e.  Goblet 
cells,  d.  Central  lymph- vessel,  t.  Smooth  muscular  fibres.  J.  Adenoid 
stroma  of  the  Tillui  ia  which  lymph  corpuscles  lie  (Klein). 
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differ  according  as  the  lymphat'iG  vesaeU  they  contain  are  empty 
or  full  of  chyle ;  being;  usually,  in  the  former  case,  flat  and 
pointed  at  their  summits,  in  the  latter  cylindrical  or  clavate. 

Each  Tillus  consists  of  a  small  projection  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  its  interior  is  therefore  supported  throughout  by  fine  retifonji 


or  adenoid  tissue,  which  forms  the  &aniewort  or  stroma  in  which 
the  other  constituents  are  contained. 

The  surface  of  the  villus  is  clothed  by  columnar  epithelium, 
which  rests  on  a  fine  basement  membrnne;  while  within  this  are 
found,  reckoning  from  without  inwards,  blood-Tessels,  fibres  of 
the  muKularis  mucosa,  and  a  single  lymphatic  or  lacteal  veaeel 

L,  Tllaa  of  sheep ;  B, 
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rarely  looped  or  branched  {&g.  159);  besides  granulur  matter, 
I  fat-globules,  etc. 

i  Fig.  160.  • 


The  tpitlieliiim  is  of  tbe  columnar  kiod,  and  couliuuous  with 
that  lining  the  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cells 
are  arranged  with  their  long  axis  radiating  from  the  surface  of 

*  Fig.  160.  A,  lacXeaia  in  Tilli ;  P,  Peyer'a  glandg  ;  b  and  D,  superfictal 
and  deep  network  of  Iacta«U  in  sntunucoua  tUeue ;  l,  Lieberkiilin'i  glonda  ; 
E,  null  branch  of  lacteil  vEssel  an  its  way  to  itieMentcric  gUnd ;  B  ani  o, 
miucolaT  fibres  of  intestiae  ;  B,  peritoaeam  (TeicbaMoa). 
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the  villus  (fig.  158^,  and  their  smaller  ends  resting  on  the  base- 
ment membrane.  The  free  surface  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
viUi^  like  that  of  the  cells  which  cover  the  general  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  is  covered  by  a  fine  border  which  exhibits 
very  delicate  striations  whence  it  derives  its  name,  "striated 
basilar  border."  These  strisB  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  it 
is  traversed  by  a  number  of  very  fine  canaliculi. 

Beneath  the  basement  or  limiting  membrane  there  is  a  rich 
supply  of  blood-vessels.  Two  or  more  minute  arteries  are  dis- 
tributed within  each  villus;  and  from  their  capillaries,  which 
form  a  dense  network,  proceed  one  or  two  small  veins,  which 
pass  out  at  the  base  of  the  villus. 

The  layer  of  the  muscularis  mucosa  in  the  villus  forms  a  kind 
of  thin  hollow  cone  immediately  around  the  central  lacteal,  and 
is,  therefore,  situate  beneath  the  blood-vessels.  The  addition  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  villus  brings  out  the  characteristic  nuclei  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  shows  the  size  and  position  of  the  layer 
most  distinctly.  Its  use  is  still  unknown,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  belief,  that  it  is  instrumental  in  the 
propulsion  of  chyle  along  the  lacteal. 

The  lacteal  vessel  enters  the  base  of  each  villus,  and  passing  tip 
in  the  middle  of  it,  extends  nearly  to  the  tip,  where  it  ends 
commonly  by  a  closed  and  somewhat  dilated  extremity.  In  the 
larger  villi  there  may  be  two  small  lacteal  vessels  which  end  by 
a  loop  (fig.  1 59),  or  the  lacteals  may  form  a  kind  of  network  in 
the  villus.  The  last  method  of  ending,  however,  is  rarely  or  never 
seen  in  the  human  subject,  although  common  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals  (▲,  fiig.  159). 

The  office  of  the  villi  is  the  absorption  of  chyle  firom  the 
completely  digested  food  in  the  intestine.  The  mode  in  which 
they  effect  this  will  be  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  Absorption. 

Structure  of  the  Large  Intestine* 

The  Large  Intestine,  which  in  an  adult  is  from  about  4  to  6 
feet  long,  is  subdivided  for  descriptive  purposes  into  three 
portions  (fig.  1 34)  viz. : — ^The  cacum,  a  short  wide  pouch,  com- 
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xntmicatiog  with  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  through  an 
ox>emng,  guarded  by  the  iUo-cacal  valve ;  the  colon,  continuous 
with  the  ca3eum,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  large 
intestine,  and  is  divided  into  an  ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending  portion ;  and  the  rectum,  which,  after  dilating  at  its 
lower  part,  again  contracts,  and  immediately  afterwards  opens 
externally  through  the  anus.  Attached  to  the  caecum  is  the  small 
appendix  tenniformis. 

Like  the  small  intestine,  the  large  is  constructed  of  four  princi- 
pal coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscular,  submucous  and  mucous.  The 
serous  coat  need  not  be  here  particularly  described.  Connected 
with  it  are  the  small  processes  of  peritoneum  containing  fat, 
called  appendices  epiploicm.  The  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  like 
those  of  the  small  intestine,  are  arranged  in  two  layers — ^the 
outer  longitudinal,  the  inner  circular.  In  the  ceecum  and 
colon,  the  longitudinal  fibres,  besides  being,  as  in  the  small 
intestine,  thinly  disposed  in  all  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel, 
are  collected,  for  the  most  part,  into  three  strong  bands,  which 
being  shorter,  from  end  to  end,  than  the  other  coats  of  the 
intestine,  hold  the  canal  in  folds,  bounding  intermediate  saoculi. 
On  the  division  of  these  bands,  the  intestine  can  be  drawn  out  to 
its  fhU  length,  and  it  then  assumes,  of  course,  an  imiformly 
cylindrical  form.  In  the  rectum,  the  fasiculi  of  these  longitu- 
dinal bands  spread  out  and  mingle  with  the  other  longitudinal 
fibres,  forming  with  them  a  thicker  layer  of  fibres  than  exists  on 
any  other  part  of  the  intestinal  canaL  The  circular  muscular 
fibres  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bowel,  but  are 
somewhat  more  marked  in  the  intervals  between  the  sacculi. 
Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  they  become  more 
nmneroos,  and  at  the  anus  they  form  a  strong  band  called 
the  internal  sphincter  muscle. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large,  like  that  of  the  small 
intestine,  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium,  but, 
unlike  it,  is  quite  smooth  and  destitute  of  villi,  and  is  not  pro- 
jected in  the  form  of  valvida  connivenies.  Its  general  micro- 
scopic structure  resembles  that  of  the  small  intestine :  and  it  is 
bounded  below  by  the  muscularis  wucosa. 
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The  general  arrangement  of  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres  in  the 
large  intestine  resembles  that  in  the  small  (pp.  322-3). 

CRands  of  the  Large  Intestine. — ^The  glands  with  which  the  large 
intestine  is  provided  are  of  two  kinds,  the  tubular  and  lenticulaf. 

The  tubular  glands,  or  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  resemble  those 
of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous.    They  are  also  more  uniformly  distributed. 

The  lenticular  glands  are  most  numerous  in  the  csecum  and 
vermiform  appendix.  They  resemble  in  shape  and  structure, 
almost  exactly,  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  and,  like 
them,  have  no  opening.  Just  over  them,  however,  there  is  com- 
monly a  small  depression  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  has  led 
to  che  erroneous  belief  that  some  of  them  open  on  the  surface. 

lleo'Cacal  valve. — The  ileo-csecal  valve  is  situate  at  the  place 
of  junction  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestine,  and  guards 
against  any  reflux  of  the  contents  of  the  latter  into  the  ileum. 
It  is  composed  of  two  semilunar  folds  of  mucous  membrane. 
Each  fold  is  formed  by  a  doubling  inwards  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  is  strengthened  on  the  outside  by  some  of  the 
circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  which  are  contained 
between  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  two  layers  of  which  each  fold 
is  composed.  The  inner  surface  of  the  folds  is  smooth;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  being  continuous  with  that  of 
the  caecum.  That  surface  of  each  fold  which  looks  towards  the 
small  intestine  is  covered  with  villi,  while  that  which  looks  to 
the  csecum  has  none.  When  the  caecum  is  distended,  die 
margins  of  the  folds  are  stretched,  and  thus  are  brought  into 
firm  apposition  one  with  the  other. 

While  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  bowel  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ileum  with  the  caDCum  are  contained  between  the 
outer  opposed  surfaces  of  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which 
form  the  valve,  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  and  the  peri- 
toneum of  the  small  and  large  intestine  respectively  are  con- 
tinuous with  each  other,  without  dipping  in  to  follow  the  circular 
fibres  and  the  mucous  membrane.  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
the  folding  inwards  of  these  two  last  named  structures  is  pre- 
served, while  on  the  other  hand,  by  dividing  the  longitudinal 
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muscular  £brea  and  the  peritoneum,  the  valve  can  be  made  to 
disappear,  just  as  the  constrictions  between  the  sacculi  of  the 
large  intestine  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  performing  a  similar 
operation. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  isolating  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  (Brunn's  and  Lieberkiihn's) 
from  other  secretions  poured  into  the  canal,  (gastric  juice,  bile 
and  pancreatic  secretion),  but  little  is  known  regarding  the  com- 
position of  the  former  fluid  (intestinal  juice,  succm  entericus). 

It  is  said  to  be  a  yellowish  alkaline  fluid  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  I'OII,  and  to  contain  about  2*5  per  cent,  of  solid  matters 
(Thiry). 

Its  functions  probably  resemble  more  or  less  nearly  those  of 
the  pancreatic  juice. 

The  length  and  complexity  of  the  digestive  ti-act  seem  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  food  on  which  an  animal  lives. 

Thus,  in  all  camiyorons  animals  such  as  the  cat  and  dog,  and  pre-emi- 
nently in  camivoTons  birds,  as  hawks  and  herons,  it  is  exceedingly  short. 

The  seals,  which,  thongh  carnivorous,  possess  a  very  long  intestine,  appear 
to  furnish  an  exception  ;  but  this  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  as  an  adapta- 
tion to  their  aquatic  habits  :  their  constant  exposure  to  cold  requiring  that 
they  should  absorb  as  much  as  possible  from  their  intestines. 

HerbiYorous  animalB,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  ruminants  especially, 
have  Tcry  long  intestines  (in  the  sheep  30  times  the  length  of  the  body) 
which  is  no  doubt  to  be  connected  with  their  lowly  nutritious  diet.  In 
others,  such  as  the  rabbit,  though  the  intestines  are  not  excessively  long, 
this  is  compensated  by  the  great  length  and  capacity  of  the  caecum.  In 
man,  the  length  of  the  intestines  is  intermediate  between  the  extremes  of 
the  camiTora  and  herbiyora,  and  his  diet  also  is  intermediate. 

The  Pancreas,  and  its  Secretion, 

The  Pancreas  is  situated  within  the  curve  formed  by  the 
duodenum ;  and  its  main  duct  opens  into  that  part  of  the  intes- 
tine, either  through  a  small  opening  or  through  a  duct  common 
to  itself  and  to  the  liver.  The  pancreas,  in  its  minute  anatomy, 
closely  resembles  the  salivary  glands ;  and  the  fluid  elaborated 
by  it  appears  almost  identical  with  saliva.     The  secretion  of  the 

pancreas  has  been  obtained,  for  purposes  of  experiment,  from 

z 
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the  lower  axLimals,  especially  the  dog,  by  opening  the  abdomen, 
and  exposing  the  duct  of  the  gland  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
establish  a  pancreatic  fistula.  An  artificial  pancreatic  fluid  may 
be  obtained  by  acting  either  with  water  or  glycerine  on  the 
pancreas  of  an  animal,  killed  during  the  height  of  digestion. 

When  obtained  pure,  in  all  the  different  animals  in  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  examined,  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  has 
been  found  colourless,  transparent,  and  slightly  viscid.  It  is 
alkaline  when  fresh,  and  contains  a  nitrogenous  ferment  named 
pancreaUn  and  certain  salts,  both  of  which  are  vexy  similar  to 
those  found  in  saliva.  In  pancreatic  secretion,  however,  there  is 
no  Bulpho-cyanogen.  Like  saliva,  the  pancreatic  fluid,  shortly 
after  its  escape,  becomes  neutral  and  then  acid. 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  three  analyses  of  the  pancreatio 
secretion  of  the  dog  by  Schmidt : — 

Composition  of  Pancreatic  Secretion. 

Water 98o'4S 

Solids 19*55 

Pancreatin 1271 

[norganic  bases  and  saliH 6*84 

19-55 

It  has  been  estimated  that  12  to  16  oz.  av.  of  pancreatio  fluid 
are  secreted  daily  in  the  human  subject. 

The  functions  of  the  pancreas  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Numerous  experiments  have  shown,  that  starch  is  acted 
upon  by  the  pancreatic  secretion,  or  by  portions  of  pancreas  put 
in  starch-paste,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  by  saliva  and 
portions  of  the  salivary  glands.  And  although,  as  before  stated 
(p.  291),  many  substances  besides  those  glands  can  excite  the 
transformation  of  starch  into  dextrin  and  grape-sugar,  yet  it 
appears  probable  that  the  pancreatic  fluid,  exercising  this  power 
of  transformation,  is  largely  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  digest- 
ing starch. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  pancreas  in  camivora,  which  have  little 
or  no  starch  in  their  food,  and  the  results  of  various  observations 
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and  experiments,  leave  veiy  little  doubt  that  the  pancreatic 
secretion  also  assists  largely  in  the  digestion  of  Jatty  matters, 
partly  by  (a)  causing  them  to  split  up  into  fatty  acids  and 
glycerin,  the  former  combining  with  the  alkalies  present  to  from 
soaps,  and  partly  (6)  by  transforming  them  into  an  emulsion,  and 
thus  rendering  them  capable  of  absorption  by  the  lacteals. 
Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  pancreatic  duct 
being  obstructed,  so  that  the  secretion  could  not  be  discharged, 
iatty  or  oily  matter  was  abundantly  discharged  from  the  intes- 
tines. In  nearly  all  these  cases,  indeed,  the  liver  was  coincidently 
diseased,  and  the  change  or  absence  of  the  bile  might  appear  to 
<x>ntribute  to  the  result ;  yet  the  frequency  of  extensive  disease 
of  the  liver,  unaccompanied  by  fatty  discharges  frpm  the  intes- 
tmes,  favours  the  view  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  to  the  absence 
of  the  pancreatic  fluid  from,  the  intestines  that  the  excretion  or 
non-absorption  of  fatty  matter  should  be  ascribed.  In  Bernard's 
experiments  too,  fat  always  appeared  in  the  evacuations  when 
the  pancreas  was  destroyed  or  its  duct  tied.  Bernard,  indeed,  is 
of  opinion  tliat  to  emulsify  fat  is  the  express  office  of  the  pancreas, 
and  the  evidence  that  he  and  others  have  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  view  is  very  weighty.  The  power  of  emulsifying 
fat,  however,  although  perhaps  mainly  exercised  by  the  secre- 
tion of  the  pancreas,  is  evidently  possessed  to  some  extent  by 
other  secretions  poured  into  the  intestines,  and  especially  by 
the  bile. 

3.  The  pancreatic  secretion  discharges  a  third  function  also, 
namely,  that  of  dissolving  albuminous  and  gelatinous  substances; 
the  peptones  produced  by  the  action  of  ihe  pancreatic  secretion 
on  proteids  not  differing  essentially  from  those  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  (p.  307). 

Bj  experimcnte  with  artificial  pancreatic  jnice  it  is  shown  that  before 
tUssoMng  boiled  fibrin,  the  pancreatic  jnice  converts  it  into  a  soluble 
albominons  sabstance,  very  much  like  raw  fibrin.  **  This  is  then  dissolved, 
and  is  present  in  solation,  either  as  albumen,  coagulable  by  heat,  or  as  an 
albuminate.  The  dissolved  albumen  is  next  converted  into  peptones.  If 
the  digestion  is  allowed  to  go  on,  the  quantity  of  peptones  in  the  solution 
diminishes,  while  that  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  increases. 

**  Bodies  which  give  the  reaction  of  naphthilamine  and  indol  (Kilhne)  are 

s  2 


also  formed,  and  when  the  digestion  goes  on  for  a  long  time  the  indal  it 
formed  in  connderabte  qoantitieE,  and  emilB  a  most  disagreeable  Iieal 
odour,  which  was  attributed  to  putrefaction  till  KUline  showed  it»  tmb 
aatnre"  (Branton), 

Structure  of  tite  Liver. 

The  Liver  is  an  extretnelj^  rascular  organ,  and  receives  its 

supply  of  blood  from  two  distinct  vessels,  the  portal  vein   and 

hepatic  artery,  while  the  blood  is  returned  from  it  into  the  vena 

cava  inferior  hy  the  hepatic  veins.     Its  secretion,  the  title,  is  con- 

Fig.  i6i,' 


veyed  from  it  bj  the  hepatic  duct,  either  directly  into  the  intestine, 
or,  when  digestion  is  not  going  on,  into  the  cyitic  duct,  and 
thence  into  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  accumulates  until  required. 

•  Fig.  161.  Tho  liver  has  licoH  turned  over  from  left  to  right  so  as  to  ei- 
poae  tho  loirer  surface,  t, left  lobe;  2.  3,  4,  5,  right  lobe  ;  6,  lobuIusquaJn- 
tus  ;  7,  pans  hepntis  1  S,  9,  to,  lobulus  Spigelii ;  1 1 ,  lobulus  candatus  ;  iz.  Ij- 
trBnsvflcBcori>ortBl  fissure  with  the  great  vessels;  14,  hepatic  arterj' ;  i5,vfEi 
Yiorix  ;  16,  nnterior  part  of  tho  longitudinal  fissure,  containing  17,  the  round 
ligaincQt  or  obliti^rated  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein ;  iS,  posterior  pnrt  ot 
tho  same  fissure,  (ontaining  19,  the  oliliterate<l  ductus  venosus  ;  so,  21.  12, 
gall  bladder  ;  23,  cystic  duet ;  24,  liepatic  duct ;  25,  fossa  contatnin;;  26,  the 
vena  cara  inferior ;  27,  opening  of  the  capsular  vein ;  iS,  small  pirt  ol  the 
trunk  of  the  right  hepatic  vein ;  ag,  trunk  of  tlie  left  hepatic  vein  ;  30,  31, 
opsnings  of  the  right  and  loft  diaphragin:itic  veins. 
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The  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct  branch  together 
throughout  the  liver,  while  the  hepatic  veins  and  their  tribu- 
taries run  by  themselvee. 

On  the  outside  the  Uver  has  an  incomplete  covering  of  perito- 
neum, and  beneath  tbis  is  a  very  fine  coat  of  areolar  tissue,  con- 
tinuous over  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ.  It  is  tbickest 
where  the  peritoneum  is  absent,  and  is  continuous  on  the  general 
surface  of  the  liver  with  the  fine,  and,  in  the  human  subject, 
almost  imperceptible,  areolar  tissue  investing  the  lobules.  At 
the  transverse  fissure  it  is  merged  in  the  areolar  investment 
called  Glisson's  capsule,  which,  surrounding  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct,  as  they  enter  at  this  part,  ac- 
companies them  in  their  branchings  through  the  substance  of 
the  liver. 

The  liver  is  made  up  of  small  roundish  or  oval  portions  called 
lobules,  each  of  which  is  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
composed  of  the  minute  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  ^^^'  ^^^• 

hepatic  duct,    and    hepatic  vein;  ^ 

while  the  interstices  of  these  vessels 
are  filled  by  the  liver  ceUs.  The 
hepatic  cells  (fig.  162),  which  form 
the  glandular  or  secreting  part  of 
the  Hver,  are  of  a  spheroidal  form, 
£omewhat  polygonal  from  mutual 

pressure  about  .^-^  to  ^q^  inch  in  diameter,  possessing  one, 
sometimes  two  nuclei.  The  cell-substance  contains  numerous 
fatty  molecules,  and  some  yellowish-brown  granules  of  bile- 
pigment.  The  cells  sometimes  exhibit  slow  amoaboid  movements. 
They  are  held  together  by  a  very  delicate  sustentacular  tissue, 
continuous  with  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

To  understand  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
liver,  it  will  be  well  to  trace,  first,  the  two  blood-vessels  and  the 
duct  which  enter  the  organ  on  the  under  surface  at  the  transverse 


*  Tig,  162.    A,  liyei^ceUs ;  B,  ditto,  containing  vaiions  sized  particles  of 
iat 
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fissure,  riz.,  tlie  portal  yein,  hepatio  artery,  and  hepatic  duct.  As 
'before  rematked,  ail  three  run  in  oompany,  and  their  appearance 
on  loDgitudinal  section  is  shown  in  &g.  163.  Running  together 
through  the  substance  of  the  liver,  the;  are  contained  in  Email 
channels  called  portal  canalt,  their  immediate  iQTeetment  being 
a  aheath  of  areolar  tiaaue  (Glisson's  capsule). 

Fij.    163.' 


To  take  the  distribution  of  the  portal  rein  first : — In  it$ 
course  through  the  liver  this  vessel  gives  off  small  branches, 
which  divide  and  subdivide  between  the  lobules  surrounding 
them  and  limiting  them,  and  from  this  circumstance  called 
intor-lobular  veins.  From  these  small  vessels  a  dense  capillar; 
network  is  prolonged  into  the  substance  of  the  lobule,  and  this 
network  gradually  gathering  itself  up,  so  to  speak,  into  larger 


*  Fig.  163.  Longitudimil  Mctiob  of  >  portal  canal,  containing  a  portal 
vein,  hepatic  arteif  and  hepatic  duct,  from  the  pig-  T,  branch  ol  vena  portn. 
Hitnate  iu  a  portal  canal  formed  amongst  the  lobules  of  tbe  liver,  I  I,  and 
giving  off  Tsgiaal  branchcB ;  there  are  also  seen  within  the  large  portal  vein 
nameroDB  oHGcei  of  the  amalleat  interlabalar  veins  uiiiag  diroctljr  from  it  i 
a,  hopattc  artery ;  d,  hepatic  dwct     (.     <Ktenian.) 
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vGMels,  oonTergee  finally  to  a  Bingle  small  vein,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  lobule,  and  hence  called  ui<ra-lo1)ular.  Thia 
arrasgement  is  veil  eeen  in  &g.  1 64,  -which  represents  a  tians- 
Terse  section  of  a  lobule. 

Pin.  l6l.' 


The  small  tnfra-Iobular  veins  discbarge  their  contents  into 
veins  called  lub-lobular  (fig.  165) ;  while  these  again,  by  their 
union,  fona  the  main  branches  of  the  hepatic  reins,  which  leave 
the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  end  by  two  or  thi«e  principal 
trunks  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  joat  before  its  passage  through 
the  diaphragm.  The  n&-lobuIaT  and  hepatic  veins,  unlike  the 
poTlal  vein  and  its  companions,  have  little  or  no  areolar  tissue 
aroood  them,  and  their  coats  being  very  thin,  they  form  little 
more  than  mere  chanaels  in  the  liver  nibetance  which  closely 
surrounds  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lobules   are  coimected  with  the 

*  fig.  164.  Cross  section  of  ■  lobule  of  the  human  liver,  in  which  tho 
capillu7  network  between  the  portal  and  hepetic  veins  h«a  been  folly  injected. 
I,  Seetion  of  the  I'lUra-lobnUr  vein  ;  2,  its  BniaUer  bnnchea  coUecting  blood 
from  the  rapillAry  netwoik  ;  3,  inter-lobnlar  bnnrhta  of  the  vena  portie  with 
their  muUer  mniBcBtions  pAadng  inwards  towuds  the  capillar;  network  in 
«  of  the  lobule,      x  60.     <3appey.) 
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tuhhbalaT  veina  hj  means  of  the  small  tntrahbuUir  veins  is  well 

oeea  in  (lie  diagram,  fig.  165  aad  in  fig.  166,  whicli  represent  ths 

Pig.  i65.» 


parts  as  seen  in  a  ioDgitudiaal  eeotioD.      The  appearance  has 
Fig.  i66,t  heea  likened  to  a  twig  having  leaves 

without  footstalks — the  lobules  repre- 
senting the  leaves,  and  the  lublobular 
vein  the  small  branch  from  which  it 
springs.     On  a  trnnsverse  section,  the 


"  Fij;.   165.     Section  of  a  portioa  of  liver 

possing  longitudiuall;  tlirougli  n  conaidersble 

hepttic  vein,  from  the  pig.    H,  kepatic  veDons 

trunk,  Bgaisat  nhich  tlie  sides  of  tLe  lolmlea 

(!)  tie  applied;  h,  h,  h,  sublobular  hejKtic 

veins,  oti  which  the  twaes  o[  ttie  lobules  rest, 

and  through  the  coata  of  whicli  the;  are  seen 

as  polygonal  figures ;  1',  mouth  of  the  intralobn- 

lar  veins,  opening  into  the  snfalobnlar  veins  ;  t*, 

intralobular  veins  sbom  pa«<ing  up  the  centn 

of  Mma  divided  lobolM;  I.I,  cutsnrface  of  the  liver;  e,c,  walla  of  the  hepatic 

venous  cansl,  formed  by  the  polygonal  basas  of  the  lobules,     x  5.    (Eientan.) 

t  Fig.  166.     Diagram  showing  tbe  manner  in  which  the  lobolea  tdT  tike  Uvei 

rest  on  ttie  sublobolar  veins  (after  Kieman). 


lubutoi 
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Appearance  of  the  intralcAular  veina  ia  that  of  I,  fig.  164,  irMIe 
both  a  transrerse  and  longitudinal  section  are  exhibited  in 
%.  167. 

Fig.  167.' 


The  hepatic  artery,  the  function  of  whiih  is  to  distribute 
blood  for  nutrition  to  Glisson's  capGule,  the  walls  of  the  ducta 
and  blood-vessels,  and  other  porta  of  the  Uver,  is  dietributed  in 
a  very  similar  manner  to  the  portal  vein,  its  blood  being  returned 
by  small  branches  either  into  the  ramificationa  of  the  portal 
vein,  or  into  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  lobulea  which  comiecta 
the  inter-  and  in(ro-lobular  veins. 

The  hepatic  duct  divides  and  subdivides  in  a  manner  veiy  lite 
that  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  tlie  larger  branches 
being  lined  by  ct/lmdrkal,  and  the  smaller  by  small  jyoh/gonat 
epithelium.  The  exact  arrangement  of  its  terminal  branches, 
however,  and  their  relation  to  the  liver-cells  have  not  been 
agreed  npon  by  different  observers. 

According  to  the  most  recent  observations,  the  bile- cap  illariea 

*  Fig.  167.  Cipilluy  network  of  the  lobulfs  of  tlie  rabbit's  liver  (from 
SoUikeT),  f.  The  figure  is  taken  &oid  a  very  miccessful  injection  of  tho 
liepatic  veins,  made  by  Harting :  it  Bhoiri  nearly  the  irfaule  nf  tvo  lobules, 
and  puis  of  three  others  ;  p,  portal  brancbea  running  in  the  i^itcrlolinliT 
spue* ;  k,  hepatic  veins  penetntiiig  and  ladiating  from  the  centre  of  ths 
laboln. 
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the  hepatic  cells,  and  an  bounded  by  : 

wall  of  their  own. 


They  appear  to  be  always  bounded  by  hepatic  cells  on  either 
aide,  and  are  thus  always  separated  &om 
the  nearest  blood-capillary  by  at  least 
the  breadth  of  one  cell  (figs.   j68  and 

169). 

This  view  differs  from  that  adopted  by 
Beale  In  the  fact  that  he  believes  that 
the  wall  of  the  terminal  bile-ducts,  in- 
stead of  running  in  between  the  hepatic 
cells,  inrests  a  group  of  hepatic  cells  (fig.  170). 

The  Gallbladder. 
The  OoU-bladder  (21,  fig.  161)  is  a  pyriform  bag,  attached  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  supported  also  by  the  peri- 

*  Fig.  t6S.  Hepatic  cells,  and  bile-capillahes,  from  the  liTec  of  •  child 
three  moDths  old.  Both  figures  represent  fmgntentfi  of  ■  section  carried 
throngh  the  peripherj  of  a  lobule.  The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ve  re* 
cognised  bj  their  circular  contonr  :  v,  p,  corresponds  to  an  interlobular  vein 
in  immediate  proiimity  with  which  ara  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  biliary  dncts 
to  which,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Ggnrea,  the  much  larger  hepatic  cells  sud- 
denly soccaed  (E  Heting), 

t  Fig.  169.  A  amall  Tragment  of  an  hepatic  lobale,  of  trhich  the  amallest 
interoellular  biliary  duct^  were  filled  with  cdomiog  matter  daring  life,  highly 
magnified  (Chrzonsiczewsky}. 


THE  GALL-BLADDER. 


toseum,  which  passes  below  it.  The  larger  end  or  fundus. 
projects  beyond  the  front  margin  of  the  lirer;  while  the  smaller 
end  contracts  into  the  cystic  dact  (fi^.  23,  161). 


Its  walls  are  constructed  of  three  principal  coats,  (i)  Ex- 
ternally (excepting  that  part  which  is  in  contact  with  the  liver), 
is  the  tenmi  coat,  which  has  the  same  structure  as  the  peritoneum 
with  which  it  is  continuous.  Within  this  is  {2)  the  Jtbroia  or 
areolar  coat,  constructed  of  tongh  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  witli 
trbicb  is  mingled  a  considerable  number  of  plain  muscular 
fibres,  both  longitudinal  and  circular.  (3)  Internally  the  gall- 
bladder is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  a  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  presents  to 
the  naked  eye  a  minutely  honey-combed  appearance  irom  a 
number  of  tiny  polygonal  depressions  with  intervening  ridges, 
by  which  its  surface  is  mapped  out.  In  the  cystic  duct  the 
mucous  membrane  is  raised  up  in  the  form  of  crescentic  folds, 
which  together  appear  like  a  spiral  valve,  and  which  minister  to 
the  function  of  the  gall-bladder  in  retaining  the  bile  during 
the  intervals  of  digestion. 

*  Fig.  170.  View  of  loiiie  of  tLe  smallest  biliary  dncts  iltustraliDg  Ikale'ti 
Ti«w  of  their  relation  to  the  biliaij  cells  (from  Kollikor  after  Beale),  ■ ;  ■.. 

Tbe  dmring  ia  taken  from  an  injected  preparation  of  the  pig's  lirsr ;  a, 
■mall  branch  of  an  interlohular  hepatic  dnct ;  b,  Bmallest  biliary  dncts ;  c, 
portiona  of  the  cellolar  part  of  the  lobule  in  which  the  cells  are  seen  within 
tubes  which  commtmicate  with  the  &acat  ducts. 
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The  gall-bladder  and  all  the  main  biliary  ducts  are  proTided 
vith  mucous  glands,  which  open  on  their  internal  surface. 

Functions  of  tJie  Liver, 

The  Secretion  of  Bile  is  the  most  obvious,  and  one  of  the  chief 
functions  which  the  liver  has  to  perform ;  but,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently shown,  it  is  not  the  only  one;  for  important  changes 
are  effected  in  certain  constituents  of  the  blood  in  its  transit 
through  this  gland,  whereby  they  are  rendered  more  fit  for 
their  subsequent  purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  BUe. 

Composition  of  the  Bile. — The  bile  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid, 
of  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  and, 
when  £resh,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  odour ;  it  has  a  neutral 
or  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  about 
1020.  Its  colour  and  degree  of  consistence  vary  much,  ap- 
parently independent  of  disease ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  becomes 
gradually  more  deeply  coloured  and  thicker  as  it  advances  alon^ 
its  ducts,  or  when  it  remains  long  in  the  gall-bladder,  wherein, 
at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  more  viscid  and  ropy,  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  more  bitter  taste,  mainly  from  its  greater  degree  of 
'Concentration,  on  account  of  partial  absorption  of  its  water,  but 
partly  also  from  being  mixed  with  mucus. 

The  following  analysis  is  by  Frerichs  :^ 

Composition  of  Human  BiU, 

Water 859*2 

Solids 140*8 

1,000*0 

Biliary  acids  combined  )   «.,.  ^,.^ 

withalkaUes               }  ^'^"^     '       •       *  ^^^ 

Fat 9*2 

Cholesteiin 2*6 

Hncus  and  colonring  matters     •       •       .    .  29*8 

Salts       .•...«.•  7'7 

140*8 
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BUia  vhen  &eed  by  ether  &om  the  iat  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined, is  a  resLOoid  aubstance,  solable  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
alkaline  solutions,  and  giving  to  the  wateiy  solution  the  taste 
and  general  chsiracter  of  bile.  It  Is  a  compound  of  soda,  with 
two  resinoufl  adds,  named  glycocholic  and  tanrocholio  acids.  The 
former  confiiats  of  cholic  acid  conjugated  with  gljcin  (or  sugar  of 
gelatin),  the  latter  of  the  same  add  conjugated  with  tanrin. 

Faltj/  niiitancet  btq  found  in  variable  proportions  in  the  bile. 
Beeides  the  ordinary  sapcmifiable  &ts,  there  is  a  small  quanti^ 
of  cbolesterin  (p.  34),  which,  with  the  other  free  tata,  is  pro* 
bably  held  in  solution  by  the  taurocholate  of  soda. 

A  peculiar  substance,  which  Dr,  Flint  has  discovered  in  th» 
fieces,  and  named  tUrconn  is  closely  allied  to  cholesterin ;  and 
Dr.  Flint  believes  that  while  one  great  iiinctioa  of  the  liver  is 
to  excrete  cholesterin  Irom  the  blood,  as  the  kidney  excretes 
urea,  the  stercorin  of  feocee  is  the  modified  form  in  which 
cholesterin  finally  leaves  the  body.  Ten  grains  and  a  half  of 
stercorin,  he  reckons,  are  excreted  daily. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  Fiff.  171-' 

the  bile  of  man  and  the  Camivora 
is  termed  bilirubin  or  bilifulvin  ;  a 
green  colouring  matter,  hitiverdtii, 
which  always  exists  in  large 
amount  in  the  bile  of  Herbivora, 
being  formed  from  bilirubin  on  ex- 
poeore  to  the  air,  or  by  subjecting 
the  bile  to  any  other  oxidising 
agency,  as  by  adding  nitric  acid. 
When  the  bile  has  been  long  in 
the  gall-bladder,  a  third  pigment, 

biliprann,  may  be  also  found  in  small  amount.  In  cases  of 
biliary  ohstruction,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  is  re-absorbed, 
and  circulates  with  the  blood,  giving  to  the  tissues  the  yellow 
tint  characteristic  of  jaundice. 

There  seems    to  be    some  relationship  between  the  colour- 
matters  of  the  blood  and  bile,  and,  it  may  be  added,  between 
*  Fig.  171.     Crjstalliae  Bcal«a  of  cholesterin. 
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these  and  that  of  the  urine  also ;  and  it  is  probable  they  are,  all 
of  them,  varieties  of  the  same  pigment,  or  derived  from  the  same 
source.  Nothing,  however,  is  at  present  certainly  known  regard- 
ing the  relation  in  which  one  of  them  stands  to  the  other. 

The  mucus  in  bile  is  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  and 
glands  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  It  consti- 
tutes the  residue  after  bile  is  treated  with  alcohol.  The  epithe- 
lium with  which  it  is  mixed  may  be  detected  in  the  bile  with 
the  microscope  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  ceUs,  either  scattered 
or  still  held  together  in  layers.  To  the  presence  of  the  mucua 
is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  decomposition  undergone 
by  the  bilin ;  for,  according  to  Berzelius,  if  the  mucus  be  sepa- 
rated, bile  will  remain  unchanged  for  many  days. 

The  saline  or  inorganic  constituents  of  the  bile  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  most  other  secreted  fluids.  It  is  possible  that  the 
carbonate  and  neutral  phosphate  of  sodium  and  potassium,  found 
in  the  ashes  of  bile,  are  formed  in  the  incineration,  and  do  not 
'exist  as  such  in  the  fluid.  Oxide  of  iron  is  said  to  be  a  commoa 
<H)nstituent  of  the  ashes  of  bile,  and  copper  is  generally  found  in 
healthy  bile,  and  constantly  in  biliary  calculi. 

Such  are  the  principal  chemical  const itnents  of  bile ;  but  its  physiology 
is,  perhaps,  better  illustrated  by  its  ultimate  elementary  composition. '  Ac- 
cording to  Liebig's  analysis,  the  biliary  matter,^-consisting  of  bilin  and  the 
products  of  its  spontaneous  decomposition — ^yields,  on  analysis,  76  atoms  of 
carbon,  66  ol  hydrogen,  22  of  oxygen,  2  of  nitrogen,  and  a  certain  quautity 
of  sulphur.^  Comparing  this  with  the  ultimate  composition  of  the  organic 
parts  of  blood  which  may  be  stated  at  C^gHj^jNgO,^  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus — it  is  evident  that  bile  contains  a  large  pre]X}nderance  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen.  The  import  of  this  will  pie- 
stnlly  appear. 

Tests  fob  Btlb. — ^A  common  test  for  the  presence  of  bile 
consists  of  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  add,  when, 
if  bile  be  present,  a  play  of  colours  is  produced,  beginning  with 
green  and  passing  through  various  tints  to  red.  This  test  will 
detect  only  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile. 

*  The  sulphur  is  combined  with  the  taurin — one  of  the  substances  yielded 
by  the  decomposition  of  bilin.  According  to  Dr.  Kemp,  the  sulphur  in  the 
bile  of  the  ox,  dried  and  freed  from  mucus,  colouring  matter,  and  saltB» 
•titutes  about  3  per  cent 
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The  best  test  for  the  bilin  is  Pettenkofer's.  To  the  liquid 
suspected  to  contain  bile  must  be  added,  first,  a  drop  or  two  of  a 
strong  solution  of  cane-sugar  (one  part  of  sugar  to  four  parts  of 
water),  and  immediately  afterwards  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  extent 
of  about  two-thirds  of  the  liquid.  On  first  adding  the  acid, 
a  whitish  precipitate  falls;  but  this  redissolves  with  a  slight 
excess  of  the  acid,  and  on  the  further  addition  of  the  latter  there 
appears  a  bright  cherry-red  colour,  gradually  changing  through 
a  lake  tint,  to  a  dark  purple. 

The  process  of  secreting  bile  is  continually  going  on,  but 
appears  to  be  retarded  during  feisting,  and  accelerated  on  taking 
food.  This  was  shown  by  Blondlot  who,  having  tied  the  com- 
mon bile-duct  of  a  dog,  and  established  a  fistulous  opening 
between  the  skin  and  gall-bladder,  whereby  all  the  bile  secreted 
was  discharged  at  the  surface,  noticed  that  when  the  animal  was 
fasting,  sometimes  not.  a  drop  of  bile  was  discharged  for  several 
hours ;  but  that,  in  about  ten  minutes  after  the  introduction  of 
food  into  the  stomach,  the  bile  began  to  flow  abundantly,  and 
continued  to  do  so  during  the  whole  period  of  digestion. 
Bidder  and  Schmidt's  observations  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  this. 

The  bile  is  formed  in  the  hepatic  cells;  then,  being  dis- 
charged into  the  minute  hepatic  ducts,  it  passes  into  the  larger 
trunks,  and  from  the  main  hepatic  duct  may  be  carried  at  once 
into  the  duodenum.  But,  probably,  this  happens  only  while 
digestion  is  going  on ;  during  fiEisting,  it  regurgitates  from  the 
common  bile-duct  through  the  cystic  duct,  into  the  g^-bladder, 
where  it  accumulates  till,  in  the  next  period  of  digestion,  it  is 
discharged  into  the  intestine.  The  gall-bladder  thus  fulfils  what 
appears  to  be  its  chief  or  only  office,  that  of  a  reservoir ;  for  its 
presence  enables  bile  to  be  constantly  secreted,  yet  insures  that  it 
shall  all  be  employed  in  the  service  of  digestion,  although  diges- 
tion is  periodic,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  constant. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  bile  passes  into  the  gall-bladder 
is  simple.  The  orifice  through  which  the  common  bile-duct 
communicates  with  the  duodenum  is  narrower  than  the  duct, 
and  appears  to  be  dosed,  except  when  there  is  sufficient  pressure 
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behind  to  force  the  bile  through  it.  The  pressure  exercised 
upon  the  bile  secreted  during  the  internals  of  digestion  appears 
insufficient  to  overcome  the  force  with  which  the  orifice  of  the 
duct  is  closed ;  and  the  bile  in  the  common  duct,  finding  no  exit 
in  the  intestine,  traverses  the  cysiio  duct,  and  so  passes  into  the 
gall-bladder,  being  probably  aided  in  this  retrograde  course  by 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  ducts.  The  bile  is  discharged  from 
the  gall-bladder  and  enters  the  duodenum  on  the  introduction  of 
food  into  the  small  intestine:  being  pressed  on  by  the  contraction 
of  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  the  common  bile-duct 
also ;  for  both  these  organs  contain  unstriped  muscular  fibre-cells. 
Their  contraction  is  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  food  in  the 
duodenum  actiog  so  as  to  produce  a  reflex  movement,  the 
force  of  which  is  sufficient  to  open  the  orifice  of  the  common 
bile-duct. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  quantity  of  bile 
discharged  into  the  intestines  in  twenty-four  hours :  the  quantity 
doubtless  varying,  like  that  of  the  gastric  fluid,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  food  taken.  A  fair  average  of  several  computa* 
tions  would  give  thirty  to  forty  ounces  as  the  quantity  daily 
secreted  by  man. 

Bile,  as  such,  is  not  preformed  in  the  blood.  As  just  observed^ 
it  is  formed  by  the  hepatic  cells.  When  it  is,  however,  prevented 
by  an  obstruction  of  some  kind,  from  escaping  into  the  intestine 
(as  by  the  passage  of  a  gaU-stone  along  the  hepatic  duct)  it  is 
absorbed  in  great  excess,  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it, 
gives  rise  to  the  well-known  phenomena  of  jaundice. 

The  purposes  served  by  the  secretion  of  bile  may  be  considered 
to  be  of  two  principal  kinds,  viz.,  excremeniitious  and  digestive. 

As  an  excrementitious  substance,  the  bile  may  serve  especially 
as  a  medium  for  the  separation  of  excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
£rom  the  blood ;  and  its  adaptation  to  this  purpose  is  well  illus* 
trated  by  the  peculiarities  attending  its  secretion  and  disposal  in 
the  fcetus.  During  intra-uterine  life,  the  lungs  and  the  intestinal 
canal  are  almost  inactive ;  there  is  no  respiration  of  open  air  or 
digestion  of  food ;  these  are  unnecessary,  on  account  of  the  supply  of 
well  elaborated  nutriment  received  by  the  vessels  of  the  foetus  at 
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the  plaeenta.  The  liver,  dniing  the  same  time,  is  proportionallj 
larger  than  it  is  after  birth,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  is  active, 
although  there  is  no  food  in  the  intestinal  canal  upon  which  it 
can  exercise  any  digestive  property.  At  birth,  the  intestinal 
canal  is  full  of  thick  bile,  mixed  with  intestinal  secretion;  for 
the  ffieconium,  or  fsBces  of  the  foetus,  are  shown  by  the  analyses 
of  Simon  and  of  Frerichs  to  contain  all  the  essential  principles 
of  bile. 

Composition  of  Meconimn  (Frerichs) : 

Biliary  resin •        •        .    15*6 

Common  fat  and  cholesterin     .        .  .        .    .     15*4 
Epithelimn,  mocuB,  pigment,  and  salts  .        •        .69* 

lOO* 

In  the  fodtus,  therefore,  the  main  purpose  of  the  secretion  of  bile 
must  be  the  purification  of  the  blood  by  direct  excretion,  i,e,,  by 
separation  from  the  blood,  and  ejection  from  the  body  without 
farther  change.  Probably  all  the  bile  secreted  in  fodtal  life  is 
incorporated  in  the  meconium,  and  with  it  discharged,  and  thus 
the  liver  may  be  said  to  discharge  a  function  in  some  sense 
vicarious  of  that  of  the  lungs.  For,  in  the  foetus,  nearly  all  the 
blood  coming  from  the  placenta  passes  through  the  liver,  previous 
to  its  distribution  to  the  several  organs  of  the  body;  and  the 
abstraction  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  other  elements  of  bile  will 
purify  it,  as  in  extra-uterine  life  it  is  purified  by  the  separation 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water  at  the  lungs. 

The  evident  disposal  of  the  foatal  bile  by  excretion,  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  the  bile  in  extra-uterine  life  is  also,  at  least 
in  part,  destined  to  be  discharged  as  excrementitious.  But  the 
analysis  of  the  £»ces  of  both  children  and  adult  shows  that 
(except  when  rapidly  discharged  in  purgation)  they  contain  very 
little  of  the  bile  secreted,  probably  not  more  than  one-sixteenth 
part  of  its  weight,  and  that  this  portion  includes  chiefly  its 
colouring,  and  some  of  its  fatty  matters,  and,  to  only  a  ver^ 
alight  d^;ree,  its  essential  principle,  the  biUn.  Almost  all  the 
bilin  is  again  absorbed  from  the  intestines  into  the  blood.  But 
the  elementary  composition  of  bilin  (see  p.  350)  shows  such  a 
preponderance  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  that  probably,  after 
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absorption,  it  combines  with  os^gen,  and  is  excreted  in  the  forxn 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  change  after  birth,  from  the  direct  to  ihe  indirect  mode 
of  excretion  of  the  bile  may,  with  much  probability,  be  connected 
with  a  purpose  in  relation  to  the  development  of  heat.  The 
temperature  of  the  foetus  is  maintained  by  that  of  the  parent, 
and  needs  no  source  of  heat  within  the  body  of  the  fcetus  itself; 
but,  in  extra-uterine  life,  there  is  (as  one  may  say)  a  waste  of 
material  for  heat  when  any  excretion  is  discharged  unoxidized ; 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  bilin,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
ejected  in  the  fseces,  are  re-absorbed,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
combined  with  oxygen,  and  that  in  the  combination,  heat  may 
be  generated. 

According  to  Dr.  Flint,  the  excretion  of  choUsterin,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  important  function  of  the  liver ;  this  substance 
being  altered  in  its  passage  through  the  intestine  and  appearing' 
in  the  faeces  in  the  form  of  stercorin  (p.  365). 

From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  liver  is  supplied  with 
much  of  the  blood  that  flows  through  it,  it  is  probable,  as  Dr. 
Budd  suggests,  that  this  organ  is  excretory,  not  only  for  such 
hydro-carbonaceous  matters  as  may  need  expulsion  £rom  any 
portion  of  the  blood,  but  that  it  serves  for  the  direct  purificatioD 
of  the  stream  which,  arriving  by  the  portal  vein,  has  just 
gathered  up  various  substances  in  its  course  through  the  diges- 
tive organs — substances  which  may  need  to  be  expelled,  almost 
immediately  after  their  absorption.  For  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  many  things  may  be  taken  up  during  digestion,  which  not 
only  are  unfit  for  purposes  of  nutrition,  but  which  would  be 
positively  injurious  if  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  general  mass 
of  the  blood.  The  liver,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  placed  in 
the  only  road  by  which  such  matters  can  pass  unchanged  into 
the  general  current,  jealously  to  guard  against  their  further 
progress,  and  turn  them  back  again  into  an  excretoxy  channeL 
The  frequency  with  which  metallic  poisons  are  either  excreted 
by  the  liver  or  intercepted  and  retained,  often  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  its  own  substance,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  for  the 
probable  truth  of  this  supposition. 
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Though  one  chief  purpose  of  the  secretion  of  bile  may  thus 
appear  to  be  the  purification  of  the  blood  by  ultimate  excretion, 
yet  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that,  while  it  is  in  the 
intestines,  it  performs  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. In  nearly  all  animals,  for  example,  the  bile  is  discharged, 
not  through  an  excretory  duct  communicating  with  the  external 
surface  or  with  a  simple  reservoir,  as  most  excretions  are,  but  is 
made  to  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal,  so  as  to  be  mingled  with 
tiie  chyme  directly  after  it  leaves  the  stomach ;  an  arrangement, 
the  constancy  of  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  bile  has  some 
important  relations  to  the  food  with  which  it  is  thus  mixed. 
A  similar  indication  is  furnished  also  by  the  fact  that  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  is  most  active,  and  the  quantity  discharged  into  the 
intestines  much  greater,  during  digestion  than  at  any  other  time ; 
although,  without  doubt»  this  activity  of  secretion  during  diges- 
tion may,  however,  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  is  sent  through  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver  at 
this  time,  and  that  this  blood  contains  some  of  the  materials  of 
the  food  absorbed  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  may 
need  to  be  excreted,  either  temporarily,  (to  be  afterwards  re- 
absorbed,) or  permanently. 

Respecting  the  functions  discharged  by  the  bile  in  digestion, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  (l.)  assists  in  emulsifying  the  fatty 
portions  of  the  food,  and  thus  rendering  them  capable  of 
being  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  For  it  has  appeared  in  some 
experiments  in  which  the  common  bile-duct  was  tied,  that 
although  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  was  un- 
affected, chyle  was  no  longer  well-formed;  the  contents  of  the 
lacteals  consisting  of  dear,  colourless  fluid,  instead  of  being 
opaque  and  white,  as  they  ordinarily  are,  after  feeding. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  also,  from  the  result  of  some  experiments 
by  Wistinghausen  and  Hoffinann,  that  the  moistening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  by  bile  facilitates  absoip- 
tion  of  fatty  matters  through  it 

(3.)  The  bile,  like  the  gastric  fluid,  has  a  considerable  antiseptic 
power,  and  may  serve  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  food  during 
the  time  of  its  sojourn  in  the  intestines.     The  experiments  of 
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Tiedexnaim  and  Gmelin  show  that  the  contents  of  the  intestiaes 
are  much  more  fcotid  after  the  common  bile-duct  has  been  tied 
than  at  other  times ;  and  the  experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
on  animals  with  an  artificial  biliary  fistula,  confirm  this  obser- 
vation ;  moreoYer,  it  is  found  that  the  mixture  of  bile  with  a 
fermenting  fluid  stops  or  spoils  the  process  of  fermentation. 

(4.)  The  bile  has  also  been  considered  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
natural  purgative,  by  promoting  an  increased  secretion  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  and  by  stimtdating  the  intestines  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  their  contents.  This  view  receives  support  from  the 
constipation  which  ordinarily  exists  in  jaundice,  firom  the  diarrhoBa 
which  accompanies  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  and  from  the  pur- 
gative properties  of  ox-gall. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  the  changes  which 
the  re-absorbed  portions  of  the  bile  undergo.  That  they  are 
much  changed  appears  from  the  impossibility  of  detecting  them 
in  the  blood ;  and  that  part  of  this  change  is  effected  in  the  liver 
is  probable  from  an  experiment  of  Magendie,  who  found  that 
when  he  injected  bile  into  the  portal  vein,  a  dog  was  unharmed, 
but  was  killed  when  he  injected  the  bile  into  one  of  the  systemic 
vessels. 

t 

The  secretion  of  bile,  as  already  observed,  is  only  one  of  the 
purposes  fulfilled  by  the  liver.  Another  veiy  important  function 
appears  to  be  that  of  so  acting  upon  certain  constitutents  of  the 
blood  passing  through  it,  as  to  render  some  of  them  capable  of 
assimilation  with  the  blood  generally,  and  to  prepare  others  for 
being  duly  eliminated  in  the  process  of  respiration.  From  the 
labours  of  M.  Bernard,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  what  we  know 
on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  ihe  peptones  (p.  308),  conveyed 
&om  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
require  to  be  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  liver  before  they 
can  be  assimilated  by  the  blood ;  for  if  such  albuminous  matter 
is  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  it  speedUy  appears  in  the 
urine ;  but  if  introduced  into  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  allowed 
to  traverse  the  liver,  it  is  no  longer  ejected  as  a  foreign  sub- 
stance, but  is  incorporated  with  the  albuminous  part  of  the  blood. 
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Albuminous  matters  are  also  subject  to  decomposition  by  the 
liver  in  another  way  to  be  immediately  noticed  (p.  358). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  bile  causes  the  precipitation  of  the 
peptones  in  the  duodenum. 

Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver, 

The  important  fact  that  the  liver  normally  forms  glucose 
or  grape  sugar,  or  a  substance  readily  convertible  into  it,  was 
discovered  by  Claude  Bernard  in  1 848,  in  the  course  of  some 
experiments  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
in  what  part  of  the  circulatory  system  the  saccharine  matter 
disappeared,  which  was  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

With  this  purpose  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  with  food  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  sugar  and  starch ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  found  sugar  in  both  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins.  He 
then  fed  a  dog  with  meat  only,  and,  to  his  surprise,  still  found 
sugar  in  the  hepatic  veins.  Kepeated  experiments  gave  in- 
Tariably  the  same  result ;  no  sugar  being  found,  under  a  meat 
diet,  in  the  portal  vein,  if  care  were  taken,  by  applying  a  ligature 
on  it  at  the  transverse  fissure,  to  prevent  reflux  of  blood  from  the 
hepatic  venous  system.  Bernard  found  sugar  also  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  It  thus  seemed  certain  that  the  liver  formed 
sugar,  even  when  j&om  the  absence  of  saccharine  and  amyloid 
matters  in  the  food,  none  could  be  brought  directly  to  it  from 
tiie  stomach  or  intestines. 

Excepting  cases  in  which  large  quantities  of  starch  and  sugar 
were  taken  as  food,  no  sugar  was  foimd  in  the  blood  after  it 
had  passed  through  the  lungs ;  the  sugar  formed  by  the  liver, 
having  presumably  disappeared  by  combustion,  in  the  course  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Bernard  found,  subsequently  to  the  before-mentioned  experi- 
ments, that  a  liver,  removed  from  the  body,  and  from  which  all 
sugar  had  been  completely  washed  away  by  injecting  a  stream  of 
water  through  its  blood-vessels,  will  be  found,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  hours,  to  contain  sug^  in  abundance. 

This  post-mortem  production  of  sugar  was  a  fact  which  could 
only  be  explained  in  the  supposition  that  the  liver  contained  a 
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substance,  readily  oonvertible  into  sugar  in  the  course  merely  of 
post-mortem  decomposition ;  and  this  theory  was  proved  correct 
by  the  discovery  of  a  substance  in  the  liver  allied  to  starch,  and 
now  generally  termed  glycogen. 

We  may  believe,  therefore,  that  the  liver  does  not  form  sugar 
directly  &om  the  materials  brought  to  it  by  the  blood,  but 
that  glycogen  is  first  formed  and  stored  in  its  substance ;  and 
that  the  sugar  when  present,  is  the  result  of  the  transformation 
of  the  latter. 

Although,  88  before  mentioned,  glycogen  is  produced  by  the  liver  when 
neither  starch  nor  sugar  is  present  in  the  f  ixtd,  its  amount  is  much  less  nnda 
such  a  diet.  This  is  well  shown  by  Pavy's  experiments,  which  may  be  thD& 
tabulated : — 

Average  amount  of  QVgeogen  in  the  Liver  of  Doge  under  tarioue  Diets. 

Diet.  Amount  of  Glycogen  in  lAwer. 

Animal  food 7*19  per  cent 

Animal  food  with  sugar  (about  ^  lb.  of  sugar  daily)     14*5         „ 
Vegetable  diet  (potatoes,  with  bread  or  barley-meal)     1 7*23       „ 

The  dependence  of  the  formation  of  glycogen  on  the  food  taken  is  also  well 
shown  by  the  following  results,  obtained  by  the  same  experimenter : — 

Average  quantity  of  Glycogen  found  in  the  Liver  of  J^hbits  after  Hutin^t 
and  after  a  Diet  of  Starch  and  Sugar  respectively. 

Averngo  amount  of  Glyoogen  in  liver. 
After  &8ting  for  three  days        ....    PracticaJly  absent 
„     diet  of  starch  and  grape-sugar     .        .    •    15*4  per  cent 
„  „    cane  sugar 16*9       „ 

Regarding  these  facts  there  is  no  dispute.  All  are  agreed 
that  glycogen  is  formed,  and  laid  up  in  store,  temporarily,  by  the 
liver-cells  ;  and  that  it  is  not  formed  exclusively  from  saccharine 
and  amylaceous  foods,  but  from  albuminous  substances  ako; 
the  albumen,  in  the  latter  case,  being  probably  split  up  into 
glycogen  which  is  temporarily  stored  in  the  liver,  and  urea 
which  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

There  is  not,  however,  agreement  among  physiologists  as  to 
the  tdtimate  destination  of  glycogen. 

There  are  two  chief  theories  on  the  subject.  (l.)  According 
to  Bernard  and  most  other  physiologists,  the  conversion  of  glyco- 
gen into  sugar  takes  place  rapidly  during  life  by  the  agency  of  a 
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ferment  also  formed  in  the  liyer ;  and  the  sugar  is  oonreyed  away 
by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  probably  at  once  tmdei^poes 
combustion.  (2.)  Pavy  and  others  belieye  that  the  conversion 
into  sugar  only  occurs  after  death,  and  that  during  life  no  sugar 
exists  in  healthy  livers,  glycogen  not  undergoing  transforma- 
tion. The  chief  arguments  advanced  by  Pavy  in  support  of  this 
view  are,  (a)  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  sugar  is  found  in  blood 
drawn  during  life  from  the  right  ventricle,  or  in  blood  collected 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  immediately  after  au  animal  has 
been  killed;  while  if  the  examination  be  delayed  for  a  vexy 
short  time  after  death,  sugar  in  abundance  may  be  found  in 
such  blood ;  (6),  that  the  liver,  like  the  venous  blood  in  the 
heart,  is,  at  the  moment  of  death,  completely  free  from  sugar, 
although  afterwards  its  tissue  speedily  becomes  saccharine, 
unless  the  formation  of  sugar  be  prevented  by  freezing,  boil- 
ing, or  other  means  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
a  ferment  on  the  amyloid  substance  of  the  organ.  Instead  of 
adopting  Bernard's  view,  that  normally,  during  life,  glycogen 
passes  as  sugar  into  the  hepatic  venous  blood,  and  thereby  is 
conveyed  to  the  lungs  to  be  further  disposed  o^  Pavy  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  it  may  represent  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  for- 
mation of  fat  from  materials  absorbed  from  the  alimentaiy  canal. 

To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  a  portion  of  this  organ, 
after  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  bruised  in  a  mortar  to  a  pulp  with  a 
«mall  qoantitj  of  water,  and  the  pnlp  is  boiled  with  sodium-sulphate  in 
order  to  precipitate  albuminous  and  colouring  matters.  The  decoction  is 
then  filtered  and  may  be  tested  for  glucose.  The  most  usual  test  is  Trommer^s. 
To  the  filtered  solution  an  equal  quantity  of  liquor  potassse  is  added,  with  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled, 
when  the  presence  of  sugar  is  indicated  by  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of 
the  suboxide  of  copper. 

Glycogen  (CqH|,0^  is  obtained  by  taking  a  portion  of  lirer  from  a 
recently  killed  animal,  and,  after  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  placing  it  for 
a  short  time  in  boiling  water.  It  is  then  bruised  in  a  mortar,  until  it  forms 
a  pulpy  mass,  and  subsequently  boiled  in  distilled  water  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  decoction  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol. 

When  purified,  glycogen  is  a  white,  amorphous,  starch-like  substance, 
odourless  and  tasteless,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  conrerted 
into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by  contact  with  any  animal 
ferment. 
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GQyoogen  has  been  fonnd  in  many  other  stroctures  than  the 
Uver  (p.  35). 

Tha  fBudlity  with  which  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  transformed 
into  SHgar  would  lead  to  the  expectation  that  this  chemical 
change,  imder  many  circumstances,  would  occur  to  such  an 
extent  that  sugar  would  be  present  not  only  in  the  hepatic 
veins,  but  in  the  blood  generally.  Such  is  frequently  the  case ; 
the  sugar  when  in  excess  in  the  blood  being  secreted  by  the 
kidneys,  and  thus  appearing  in  variable  quantities  in  the  urine 
(Glycosuria). 

Certain  injuries  to  the  nervous  system  will  cause  glycosuria^ 
e,g,,  puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (Bernard); 
section  of  the  cervical  B3rmpathetic  (Pavy) ;  section  of  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  (Eckhard) ;  irritation  of  the  central  extremity  of 
the  divided  pneumogastric  (Schiff,  Moos).  All  these  act  by 
modifying  the  blood-circulation  through  the  liver — ^probably  by 
causing  paralysis  of  the  hepatic  vaso-motor  nerves. 

Many  other  circumstances  will  cause  glycosuria.  It  has  been 
observed  after  the  administration  of  various  drugs,  after  the  in- 
jection of  curare  (Schiff),  poisoning  with  carbonic  oxide  gas 
(Schiff,  Richardson),  tiie  inhalation  of  ether,  chloroform,  etc, 
(Harley),  the  injection  of  oxygenated  blood  into  the  portal  venous 
system  (Pavy).  It  has  been  observed  in  man  after  injuries  to 
the  head,  and  in  the  course  of  various  diseases. 

The  well-known  disease,  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  is  persistently  secreted  daily  with  the  urine, 
has,  doubtless,  some  dose  relation  to  the  normal  glycogenic 
fimction  of  the  liver ;  but  the  nature  of  the  relationship  is  at 
present  quite  unknown. 

Summary  of  the  Changes  which  take  place  in  the  Food  during 
its  Passage  through  the  Small  Intestine, 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  in  the  food  which  occur 
during  its  passage  through  tiie  small  intestine,  it  will  be  well  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the  stomach  through 
the  pylorus.  It  has  been  said  before,  that  the  chief  office  of  the 
stomach  is  not  only  to  mix  into  an  uniform  mass  all  the  varieties 
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of  food  that  reach  it  through  the  oesophagus,  but  especially  to 
difisolve  the  nitrogenous  portion  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice. 
The  £Eitty  matters,  during  tiieir  sojourn  in  the  stomach,  become 
more  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  food 
taken,  but  are  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  for  absorption.  The  con- 
version of  starch  into  sugar,  which  began  in  the  mouth,  has 
been  interfered  with,  although  not  stopped  altogether.  The 
soluble  matters — ^both  those  which  were  so  from  the  first,  as 
sugar  and  saline  matter,  and  those  which  have  been  made  so  by 
the  action  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice— have  begun  to  dis- 
appear by  absorption  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  same  thing 
has  befallen  such  fluids  as  may  have  been  swallowed, — ^wine, 
water,  etc. 

The  thin  pultaceous  chyme,  therefore,  which,  during  the  whole 
period  of  gastric  digestion,  is  being  constantly  squeezed  or  strained 
through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  duodenum,  consists  of  albu- 
minous matter,  broken  down,  dissolving  and  half  dissolved ;  fatty 
matter,  broken  down,  but  not  dissolved  at  all ;  starch  very  slowly 
in  process  of  conversion  into  sugar,  and  as  it  becomes  sugar,  also 
dissolving  in  the  fluids  with  which  it  is  mixed ;  while  with  these 
are  mingled  gastric  fluid,  and  fluid  that  has  been  swallowed, 
together  with  such  portions  of  the  food  as  are  not  digestible,  and 
will  be  finally  expelled  as  part  of  the  faeces. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  Lieberkiihn's  and 
Bmnn's  glands,  before  described,  and  to  that  of  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice,  which  are  poured  into  this  part  of  the  intestine. 
All  these  secretions  have  a  more  or  less  alkaline  reaction,  and 
by  their  admixture  with  the  gastric  chyme,  its  acidity  becomes 
lees  and  less  until  at  length,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  small 
intestine,  the  reaction  becomes  alkaline  and  continues  so  fiur  as 
the  ileo-caecal  valve. 

The  special  digestive  functions  of  the  small  intestine  may  be 
best  described  imder  the  following  heads : — 

(i.)  Without  doubt,  that  part  of  digestion  which  it  is  one  im- 
portant duty  of  the  small  intestine  to  perform,  is  the  alteration  of 
the  /<U  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fit  for  absorption.     And 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  this  change  is  chiefly  effected  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine.  What  is  the  exact  share  of  the  pro- 
cess, however,  allotted  respectivelj  to  the  bile,  pancreatic  secretion, 
and  tiie  secretion  of  the  intestinal  glands,  is  still  uncertain, — 
probably  the  pancreatic  juice  is  the  most  important.  The  fat  is 
changed  in  two  ways.  (a).  To  a  slight  extent  it  is  chemically 
decomposed  by  the  alkaline  secretions  with  which  it  is  mingled, 
and  a  soap  is  the  result.  (6).  It  is  emulsionised,  %.€,,  its  par- 
ticles are  minutely  subdiyided  and  diffused,  so  that  the  mixture 
assumes  tiie  condition  of  a  mil^  fluid,  or  emulsion. 

During  digestion  in  the  small  intestine,  tiie  villi  become 
turgid  with  blood,  their  epithelial  cells  become  filled,  by  absorp- 
tion, with  fat-globules,  which,  after  minute  division,  transude 
Into  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  villus,  and  thence  into  the  lacteal 
vessel  in  the  centre,  whence  they  pass  to  the  lymphatic  plexus  of 
the  submucous  tissue,  and,  ultimately,  by  way  of  the  lymph- 
vessels  of  the  mesentery,  to  the  thoracic  duct.  A  small  part  of 
the  fat  which  is  saponified,  is  also  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  intestine. 

The  term  chyle  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  emulsified  contents 
of  the  intestine  after  tiieir  admixture  with  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice ;  but,  more  strictiy,  to  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
lacteal  vessels  during  digestion,  which  differs  from  ordinary 
lymph  contained  in  the  same  vessels  at  other  times,  chiefly  in 
the  greatiy  increased  quantity  of  fat  which  has  been  absorbed 
&om  the  small  intestine. 

(2).  The  albuminous  substances  which  have  been  partly  dis- 
solved in  the  stomach,  continue  to  be  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice 
which  passes  into  the  duodenum  with  them,  and  the  effect  of  the 
last-named  secretion  is  assisted  by  that  of  the  pancreas  and  intes- 
tinal glands.  Albuminous  substances,  which  are  chemically  altered 
in  the  process  of  digestion  (peptones,  p.  307),  and  gelatinous 
matters  similarly  changed,  are  absorbed  by  both  tiie  blood-vessehi 
and  lymphatics  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Albuminous 
matters,  in  a  state  of  solution,  which  have  not  undergone  the 
peptonic  change,  are  probably,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
diffuse,  absorbed,  if  at  all,  almost  solely  by  the  lymphatics. 
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(3).  The  starchy,  or  amyloid  portions  of  the  food,  the  conver- 
eion  of  which  into  dextrin  and  sfl^ar  was  more  or  less  interrupted 
during  its  stay  in  the  stomach  (p.  308),  is  now  acted  on  briskly 
by  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  of  Brunn's  glands,  and 
perhaps  of  lieberkuhn's  glands  also ;  and  the  sugar,  as  it  is 
formed,  is  dissolved  in  the  intestinal  fluids,  and  is  absorbed 
chiefly  by  the  blood-vessels. 

(4).  Saline  and  saccharine  matters,  as  common  salt,  and  cane 
sugar,  if  not  in  a  state  of  solution  beforehand  in  the  saliva  or 
other  fluids  which  may  have  been  swallowed  with  them,  are  at 
once  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  if  not  here  absorbed,  are 
soon  taken  up  in  the  small  intestine;  the  blood-vessels,  as  in 
the  last  case,  being  chiefly  concerned  in  the  absorption.  Cane 
sugar  is  in  part  or  wholly  converted  into  grape-sugar  before  its 
absorption. 

(5).  The  liquids,  including  in  this  term  the  ordinary  drinks, 
as  water,  wine,  ale,  tea,  etc.,  which  may  have  escaped  absorption 
in  the  stomach,  are  absorbed  probably  very  soon  after  their 
entrance  into  the  intestine ;  tiie  fluidity  of  the  contents  of  the 
latter  being  preserved  more  by  the  constant  secretion  of  fluid  by 
the  intestinal  glands,  pancreas,  and  liver,  than  by  any  given 
portion  of  fluid,  whether  swallowed  or  secreted,  remaining  long 
miabaorbed.  From  this  fact,  therefore,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  circulation  constantly  proceeding  from  the 
intestines  into  the  blood,  and  £rom  the  blood  into  the  intestines 
again ;  for  as  all  the  fluid — a  very  large  amoimt — secreted  by 
the  intestinal  glands,  must  come  from  the  blood,  the  latter  would 
be  too  much  drained,  were  it  not  that  the  same  fluid  after  secre- 
tion is  again  re-absorbed  into  the  current  of  blood — going  into 
the  blood  charged  with  nutrient  products  of  digestion — coming 
out  again  by  secretion  through  the  glands  in  a  comparatively 
oncharged  condition. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine,  the  chyme,  still  thin 
and  pultaceous,  is  of  a  L'ght  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  distinctly 
fiecal  odour.  In  this  state  it  passes  through  the  ileo-csBcal 
opening  into  the  large  intestine. 
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Summary  of  the  Process  of  D^estion  in  ike  Large  Intestine. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  chyme  afler  its  passage 
^m  the  small  into  the  large  intestine  are  probably  only  the 
continuation  of  the  same  changes  that  occur  in  tiie  course  of  the 
food's  passage  through  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canaL 
From  the  absence  of  yiUi,  however,  we  may  conclude  that 
absorption,  especially  of  fatty  matter,  is  in  great  part  completed 
in  the  small  intestine ;  while,  from  the  still  half-liquid,  pulta> 
ceous  consistence  of  the  chyme  when  it  first  enters  the  csBcmn, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  absorption  of  liquid  is  not  by 
any  means  concluded.  The  peculiar  odour,  moreover,  which  ia 
acquired  after  a  short  time  by  the  contents  of  the  large  bowel, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  further  chemical  change  in  the  alimen- 
taty  matters  or  in  the  digestive  fluids,  or  both  (pp.  339-340). 
The  acid  reaction,  which  had  become  less  and  less  distinct  in  the 
small  bowel,  again  becomes  very  manifest  in  the  csBCum — 
probably  from  acid  fermentation  processes  in  some  of  the 
materials  of  the  food. 

There  seems  no  reason,  however,  to  conclude  that  any  special 
*  secondary,'  digestive  process  occurs  in  the  caecum  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  large  intestine.  Probably  any  constituent  of  the  food 
which  has  escaped  digestion  and  absorption  in  the  small  bowel 
may  be  digested  in  the  large  intestine ;  and  the  power  of  this 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  digest  fatly,  albuminous,  or  other 
matters,  may  be  gathered  from  the  good  effects  of  nutrient 
enemata,  so  frequently  given  when  from  any  cause  there  is 
difficulty  in  introducing  food  into  the  stomach.  In  ordinary 
healthy  digestion,  however,  the  changes  which  ensue  in  the 
chyme  after  its  passage  into  the  large  intestine,  are  mainly  the 
absorption  of  the  more  liquid  parts,  and  the  completion  of  the 
changes  which  were  proceeding  in  the  small  intestine, — ^the 
process  being  assisted  by  the  secretion  of  the  numerous  tubular 
glands  therein  present. 

By  these  means  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  as  they 
proceed  towards  the  rectum,  become  more  and  more  solid,  and 
losing  their  more  liquid  and  nutrient  parts,  gradually  acquire 
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the  odour  and  consistence  characteristic  of  fasces.  After  a  sojourn 
of  uncertain  duration  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  or  in 
the  rectum,  they  are  finally  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  its 
muscular  coat,  aided,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  average  quantity  of  solid  &ecal  matter  evacuated  by  the 
human  adult  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about  six  or  eight  ounces ; 
an  uncertain  proportion  of  which  consists  simply  of  the  un- 
digested or  chemically  modified  residue  of  the  food ;  while  the 
remainder  consists  of  certain  matters  which  are  excreted  into  the 
intestinal  canal. 

Composition  of  Faces, 

Water 733'oo 

SoUd0 267*00 

Special  excrementitioas  constituents : — Excretin,  ezcre-^ 

toleic  acid  (Marcet),  and  stcrcorin  (Austin  Flint). 
Saltfi : — Chieflj  phosphate  of  magnesium  and  phosphate 

of  calcium,  with  small  quantities  of  iron,  soda,  lime, 

and  silica. 
Insoluble  residue  of  the  food  (chiefly  starch  grains,  woody 

tissue,  particles    of   cartilage  and   fibrous    tissue, 

undigested  muscular  fibres  or  fat,  and  the  like,  with 

insoluble  substances  accidentally  introduced  with 

the  food. 
Mucus,  epithelium,  altered  colouring  matter  of  bile,  fatty 

acids,  etc. 
Varying  quantities  of  other  constitaents  of  bile,  and 

derivatiTes  from  them.  y 

The  time  occupied  by  the  journey  of  a  given  portion  of  food 
from  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  varies  considerably  even  in  health. 
and  on  this  account,  probably,  it  is  that  such  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  the  subject.  Dr.-  Brinton 
supposes  twelve  hours  to  be  occupied  by  the  journey  of  an 
ordinary  meal  through  the  smM  intestine,  and  twenty-f6ur  to 
thirty-six  hours  by  .the  passage  through  the  large  boweL 

Def€Beaticn, 

Immediately  before  the  act  of  volimtaiy  expulsion  of  fseces 
(defaeation)  there  is  usually,  first  an  inspiration,  as  in  the  case  of 
oonghing,  sneezing,  and  vomiting;  the  glottis  is  then  closed,  and 


»    267*00 
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tke  diapliragin  fixed  as  in  vomiting.  Now,  however,  both  the 
rima  glottidis  and  the  cardiac  opening  of  tiie  stomach  remain 
closed,  and  the  sphincter  of  the  rectum,  being  relaxed,  the 
evacuation  of  its  contents  takes  place  accordingly;  the  effect 
being,  of  course,  increased  by  the  muscular  and  elastic  contrac- 
tion of  its  own  walls.  As  in  the  other  actions  just  referred  to, 
there  is  as  much  tendency  to  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
lungs  or  stomach  as  of  the  rectum ;  but  the  pressure  is  relieved 
only  at  the  orifice,  the  sphincter  of  which  instinctively  or  invol- 
untarily yields  (see  fig.  I33)« 

On  the  Oases  contained  in  the  Stomach  and  Intestines* 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  thai,  under  ordinaiy  circiun- 
stances,  the  alimentary  canal  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gaseous  matter.  Any  one  who  has  had  occasion,  in  a  post- 
mortem examination,  either  to  lay  open  the  intestines,  or  to  let 
out  the  gas  which  they  contain,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
small  space  afterwards  occupied  by  the  bowels,  and  by  the  large 
degree,  therefore,  in  which  the  gas,  which  naturally  distends 
them,  contributes  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Indeed,  the 
presence  of  air  in  the  intestines  is  so  constant,  and,  within 
certain  limits,  the  amount  in  health  so  uniform,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  existence  here  is  not  a  mere  accident^  but 
intended  to  serve  a  definite  and  important  purpose,  although, 
probably,  a  mechanical  one. 

The  sources  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
may  be  thus  enumerated — 

1.  Air  introduced  in  the  act  of  swallowing  either  food  or 
saliva. 

2.  Gases  developed  by  the  decomposition  of  alimentary  matter 
or  of  the  secretions  and  excretions  mingled  with  it  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  a  certain  mutual  interchange  occutb 
between  the  gases  contained  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  those 
present  in  the  blood  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  blood-vessels ; 
but  the  conditions  of  the  exchange  are  not  known,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  anythiug  like  a  true  and  definite  secretion  of 
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gaa  from  tiie  blood  into  the  intestines  or  stomach  ever  takes 
place.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  intestines  may 
be  the  proper  excretory  organs  for  many  odorous  and  other 
substances,  either  absorbed  from  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs  in 
inspiration,  or  absorbed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal,  again  to  be  excreted  at  a  portion  of  the  same  tract  lower 
down — ^in  either  case  assuming  rapidly  a  gaseous  form  after 
their  excretion,  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  obtaining  a  more 
ready  egress  from  the  body. 

It  is  probable  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  gases  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  second  of 
ihe  sources  which  have  been  enumerated. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  Gases  contained  in  the  Alimentary  Canal. 


Whence  obtained. 


Stomnch  .  . 
Small  Intestines 
GsBcnm  .  .  . 
Colon  .  .  . 
Bectnm  .  .  . 
Expelled  jrer  antam 


Compoaitfon  by  Volume. 


Oxygen 


II 


Nitrog. 


66 

35 
46 

22 


Carbon. 
Acid. 


14 
30 
12 

57 
43 
41 


TTv^nvyl  Carburet  Sulphuret 
ajaxog  Hydrogen.  I  Hydrogen. 


4 

1 

6 
19 


13 

8 

II 

19 


trace. 


The  above  tabular  analysis  of  the  gases  contained  in  the 
alimentary  canal  has  been  quoted  from  the  analyses  of  Jurine, 
Magendie,  Marchand,  and  Chevreul,  by  Dr.  Brinton,  from  whose 
work  the  above  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  the  gas  has  been 
also  taken. 

Movements  of  the  Intestines. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  food  and 
the  several  secretions  mingled  with  it  are  moved  through  the 
intestinal  canal,  so  as  to  be  slowly  subjected  to  ilie  influence  of 
freeh  portions  of  intestinal  secretion,  and  as  slowly  exposed  to 
the  absorbent  power  of  all  the  villi  and  blood-vessels  of  the 
mucous  m<nnbrane.     The  movement  of  the  intestines  is  peristaltic 
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or  vermicular^  and  is  effected  by  the  alternate  oontractionB  and 
dilatations  of  successiye  portions  of  the  intestinal  coats.  The 
contractions,  which  may  commence  at  any  point  of  the  intestine, 
extend  in  a  wave-like  manner  along  the  tube.  In  any  given 
portion,  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  contract  first,  or  more 
than  the  circular ;  they  draw  a  portion  of  the  intestine  upwardjs, 
or,  as  it  were,  backwards,  over  the  substance  to  be  propelled, 
and  then  the  circular  fibres  of  the  same  portion  contracting  in 
succession  from  above  downwards,  or,  as  it  were,  from  behind 
forwards,  press  on  the  substance  into  the  portion  next  beloWy  in 
which  at  once  the  same  succession  of  actions  next  ensues.  These 
movements  take  place  slowly,  and,  in  health,  are  commonly  un- 
perceived  by  the  mind ;  but  they  are  perceptible  when  they  are 
accelerated  imder  the  influence  of  any  irritant. 

The  movements  of  the  intestines  are  sometimes  retrograde; 
and  tiiere  is  no  hindrance  to  the  backward  movement  of  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestine.  But  almost  complete  security 
is  afforded  against  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  large  into 
the  small  intestine  by  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  Besides, — the  orifice 
of  communication  between  the  ileum  and  caecum  (at  the  borders 
of  which  orifice  are  tiie  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which  form 
the  valve)  is  encircled  with  muscular  fibres,  the  contraction  of 
which  prevents  the  undue  dilatation  of  the  orifice. 

Proceeding  from  above  downwards,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
large  intestine  become,  on  the  whole,  stronger  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  strength  required  for  the  onward  moving  of 
the  faeces,  which  are  gradually  becoming  firmer.  The  greatest 
strength  is  in  the  rectum,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  circular 
imstriped  muscular  fibres  form  a  strong  band  called  tiie  internal 
ephincter ;  while  an  external  sphincter  muscle  with  striped  fibres 
is  placed  xather  lower  down,  and  more  externally,  and  holds  the 
orifice  close  by  a  constant  slight  contraction  under  the  influence 
of  the  spinal  cord,  an  influence  which  can  be  strengthened  by 
the  exercise  of  the  wiU. 

Experimental  irritation  of  the  brain  or  cord  produces  no 
evident  or  constant  effect  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines 
during  life ;  yet  in  consequence  of  certain  conditions  of  the  mind 
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the  moYements  are  accelerated  or  retarded ;  and  in  paraplegia 
the  intestines  appear  after  a  time  much  weakened  in  their  power, 
and  oostiveness,  with  a  tympanitic  condition,  ensues.  Im- 
mediately after  death,  irritation  of  both  the  sympathetic  and 
pneumo-gastric  nerves,  if  not  too  strong,  induces  genuine  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  intestines.  Violent  irritation  stops  the 
movements.  These  stimuli  act,  no  doubt,  not  directly  on  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  intestine,  but  on  the  ganglionic  plexus 
before  referred  to. 

Iiifluencs  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Intestinal  Digestion, 

As  in  the  case  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  are  directly  due  to  reflex  action 
through  the  ganglia  and  nerve  fibres  distributed  so  abimdantly 
in  their  waUs  (p.  323) ;  the  presence  of  chyme  acting  as  the 
etimulus,  and  few  or  no  movements  occurring  when  the  intes- 
dnes  are  empty. 

The  intestines  are,  moreover,  connected  with  the  higher  nerve^ 
c^&tres  by  the  splanchnic  nerves,  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  which  come  to  them  from  the  cosliao  and 
other  abdominal  plexuses. 

The  splanchnic  nerves  are  in  relation  to  the  intestinal  move* 
ments,  inhibitory — these  being  retarded  or  stopped  when  the 
splanchnics  are  irritated.  As  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  intes- 
tines,  the  splanchnics  are  also  much  concerned  in  intestinal 
digestion. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

ABSORPTION. 


The  process  of  absorption  has,  for  one  of  its  objects,  the  intro- 
duction into  the  blood  of  fresh  materials  from  the  food  and  air, 
and  of  whatever  comes  into  contact  with  the  external  or  internal 
surfaces  of  the  body ;  and,  for  another,  the  taking  away  of  parts 
of  the  body  itself,  when,  having  fulfilled  their  office,  or  otherwise 
requiring  removal,  they  need  to  be  renewed.     In  both  these 
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offices,  i.e,,  ia  both  absorption  from  without  and  absorption  from 
within,  the  process  manifests  some  variety,  and  a  veij  wide 
range  of  action ;  and  in  both  two  sets  of  vessels  are,  or  may  be, 
concerned,  namely,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  lymph-vessels  or 
lymphatics^  to  which  the  term  absorbents  has  been  also  applied. 

Structure  and  Office  of  the  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Vessels  and 

Glands, 

Besides  the  system  of  arteries  and  veins,  with  their  inter- 
mediate vessels,  the  capillaries,  there  is  another  system  of  canaU 
in  man  and  other  vertebrata,  called  the  lymphatic  system,  whicli 
contains  a  fluid  called  lymph.  Both  these  systems  of  vessels  aro 
concerned  in  absorption. 

The  principal  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  system  are,  in  structure 
and  general  appearance,  like  very  small  and  thin-walled  veins, 
and  like  them  are  provided  with  valves.  By  one  extremity  ther 
commence  by  fine  microscopic  branches,  the  lymphatic  capillaries 
or  lymph  capillaries,  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  nearly  even' 
part  of  the  body,  and  by  their  other  extremities  they  end  directly 
or  indirectly  in  two  trunks  which  open  into  the  large  veins  near 
the  heart  (fig.  1 72).  Their  contents,  the  lymph  and  ckyU,  unlike 
the  blood,  pass  only  in  one  direction,  namely,  from  the  fine 
branches  to  the  trunk  and  so  to  the  large  veins,  on  entering 
which  they  are  mingled  with  the  stream  of  blood,  and  form  part 
of  its  constituents.  Remembering  the  course  of  the  fluid  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  viz.,  its  passage  in  the  direction  only  towards 
the  large  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  from  fig.  172  that  the  greater  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  passes  through  a  comparatively 
large  trunk  called  the  thoracic  duct,  which  finally  empties  its 
contents  into  the  blood-stream,  at  the  junction  of  the  internal 
jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  left  side.  There  is  a  smaller 
duct  on  the  right  side.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestinal 
canal  are  called  lacteals,  because,  during  digestion,  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  them  resembles  milk  in  appearance ;  and  the  lymph  in 
the  lacteals  during  the  period  of  digestion  is  called  chyle.  There  is 
no  essential  distinction,  however,  between  lacteals  and  lymphatics. 


LYMPHATIC  CAPILLABIES. 


In  some  parte  of  their  coarse  all  lymphatic  veBselfl  paae  through 
certain  bodies  called  lymphatic  gUtndt. 


Bl(ht     faOcmU 


Lymphatic  Teasels  are  distributed  in  nearly  all  parte  of  the  tody. 
Their  existeace,  however,  hoe  not  yet  been  determined  in  the  pla- 
centa, the  nmbilical  cord,  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  or  in  any 
of  the  noD-TSScular  parte,  as  the  nails,  cuticle,  hair  and  the  like. 

The  lymphatic  eapiUariet  commence  most  commonly  either  in 
doaely- meshed  networks,  or  in  irregular  lacunar  Bpaces  between 
the  varions  stmctnres  of  which  the  different  oi^:anB  are  composed. 
of  the  principal  groups  of  Ijnphatic  TCMeb  (fixnn 
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Such,  irregular  apsces,  farming  wlLat  is  now  termed  th« 
lymph-canalicular  lysUm,  have  been  shown  to  exist  io  manj 
tiuuea.  In  seroiu  membrooes  such  tu  the  omentum  and  mesen- 
teiy  they  occur  as  a  connected  ftystem  of  veij  inegiular  branched 
Bpacee  partly  occupied  hy  connective  tissue-corpusdes,  and  both 
in  these  and  in  many  other  tissues  are  found  to  commonicata 
ii«ely  with  regular  lymphatic  vessels. 

Pig.  173.' 


In  many  oases,  though  they  are  formed  mostly  by  &.9  chinks 
and  cramiies  between  the  blood-vessels,  secreting  ducts,  and  other 
parts  which  may  happen  to  form  the  framework  of  the  oi^an  in 
which  dieyexis^  they  are  lined  by  a  distinct  layer  of  endotbelinin. 

The  structure  of  lymphatic  eapillariM  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  blood-capillaries :  their  walls  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  en- 
dothelial cells  of  an  elongated  form  and  sinuous  outline,  which 
cohere  along  their  edges  to  form  a  delicate  membrane.     They 

*  Fig.  173.  LjmpbaticB  of  central  teadon  of  nbblt's  diapbngtn,  Btainnl 
witli  nitrate  of  silver.  The  grDand  subitance  hiu  been  ihaded  di«gnimniati- 
call;  to  bring  out  the  lymphatics  clearly.  I.  Lymphatics  lined  by  long 
nHTTow  eudoLhelial    cellfl,   and   showing    v.    Talreu    at   freqnent    iDtarrak 

<Scbofi9ld). 
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Sitter  from  blood  capUIariee  mainly  in  their  larger  and  very 
variable  calibre,  and  in  their  numerous  commimicatiotis  with 
the  spaces  of  the  lymph-canalicular  syttem. 

The  lactealfl  appear  to  offer  an  illuetration  of  another  mode  of 

origin,  namely,  in  blind  dilated  extretnitieB  {figs.  159,  160) ;  but 

Fig.  174.* 


"  ^iB-  '74-  I-y™l  ^"^  '^  veaeeU  ot  tl  «  1  ead  and  ne  k  11  J  tl  e  u|i)ier  part 
of  the  tmnk  (Muacagm)  i  The  chest  and  pencardioai  have  been  opened  on 
the  left  ude  and  the  left  mamma  detached  and  thronTi  onttranle  orer  the 
left  arm,  bo  u  to  expose  a  great  part  of  tadeepsarfaee  The  prmcipal  lymph- 
atic Tevela  and  glands  are  bHohh  on  the  aide  of  the  head  and  face,  and  in 
the  neck,  axilla,  and  mediaitiniu)].  Between  the  left  internal  jognlar  rein 
and  the  comnum  carotid  arterr,  the  npper  ascending  part  of  the  thoracic 
doct  marked  i,  and  abore  this,  and  descending  to  3,  the  areh  and  last  part 
«f  the  dnct.  The  termination  of  the  upper  Ipnphatics  of  the  diaphragm  in 
the  mediaatinal  glsnda,  as  well  aa  the  cardiac  and  the  deep  mammaiy  Ijmpb- 
Blii-a,  an  alao  ahowD. 


there  u  no  eaaentlBl  difference  in  Btructnn  l)etireen  theae  a 
the  lymphatic  capillaries  of  other  parts. 
Pig- 175* 


*  Fig.  175.  Snperficul  lymphatics  oF  the  forearm  ami  palm  of  the  hind, 
\  (Hucngni).  5.  Two  imatl  gknds  at  the  b«nd  of  the  mid.  6.  Eulial 
l;mphatic  vowela.  7.  Ulnu  lymphatic  Tesaela.  8,  8.  Palmu  udt  d 
Ijiapbatiei.  9,  9'.  Oater  and  ianvt  aeta  oF  Tessela.  b.  Cephalic  vam.  i- 
lUdial  vein.  a.  Median  Tein.  J.  Ulnar  vein.  The  lymphatics  an  nim- 
aenled  aa  lying  od  ths  d«ep  fascia. 

+  Fig.  176,  Superficiftl  lymphatica  of  right  groin  andapperpartof  thi^i 
<Hasci^).  I.  Upper  inguinal  glonda.  9*.  Lover  iogninal  or  femoral  gUodtt 
3,  3.  HaxDi  of  lymjdiatica  in  tlie  conne  of  tlie  long  aaphnnoiu  -mn. 
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Becent  discoveries  seem  likelj  to  put  an  end  soon  to  the  long* 
standing  discussion  whether  any  direct  communications  exist 
between  the  Ijmph-capillaries  and  blood-capillaries ;  the  need  for 
any  special  intercommunicating  channels  seeming  to  disappear  in 
the  light  of  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  endow- 
ments of  the  parts  concerned.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
£uid  part  of  the  blood  constantly  exudes  or  is  strained  through 
the  walls  of  the  blood-capillaries,  so  as  to  moisten  all  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and  occupy  the  interspaces  which  exist  among 
their  different  elements,  these  same  interspaces  have  been  shown, 
as  just  stated,  to  form  the  beginnings  of  the  lymph-capillaries. 
And  while,  for  many  years,  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  channels  between  the  blood-vessels  and  lymph-vessels,  as 
would  admit  blood-corpuscles,  has  been  given  up,  recent  obser- 
vations have  proved  that,  for  the  passitge  of  such  corpuscles,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  presence  of  any  special  channels 
at  all,  inasmuch  as  blood-corpusdes  can  pass  bodily,  without 
much  difficulty,  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-capiUaries  and 
small  veins  (p.  1 97),  and  could  pass  with  still  less  trouble, 
probably,  through  the  comparatively  ill-defined  walls  of  the 
capillaries  which  contain  lymph. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  many  animals,  both  arteries  and  veins,  espc- 
ciaUy  the  latter,  are  often  found  to  be  more  or  less  completely  ensheathed 
la  large  lymphatic  channels.  In  turtles,  crocodiles,  and  many  other  animals, 
the  abdominal  aorta  is  enclosed  in  a  large  lymphatic  yessel. 

Observations  of  Recklinghausen  have  led  to  the  discovery  that 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body  openings  exist  by  which  lymphatic 
capillaries  directly  communicate  with  parts  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  closed  cavities.  If  the  peritoneal  cavity  be  injected  with 
milk,  an  injection  is  obtained  of  the  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels 
of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  (fig.  1 73);  and  on  re- 
moving a  small  portion  of  the  central  tendon,  with  its  peritoneal 
surface  uninjured,  and  examining  the  process  of  absorption  under 
the  microscope,  Recklinghausen  noticed  that  the  milk-globules  ran 
towards  small  natural  openings  or  stomata  between  the  epithelial 
cells,  and  disappeared  by  passing  vortex-like  through  them. 
The  itonuUa,  which  have  a  roundish   outline,  are  only  wide 
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«notigli  to  admit  tiro  or  three  milk-globoles  abreast,  and  aerer 
exceed  the  size  of  an  epithelial  cell. 

The  Btomats  on  the  peritoneal  gaitace  of  the  diaphngm  ore  the  openings 
of  short  Tertjcal  canals  which  lead  np  into  the  lymphatics,  and  arc  hned  bj 
cells  like  those  of  gcrmiaatiDg  endotbcUom  (p.  6a), 

By  inttoduciog  a  solution  of  Berlin  blue  into  the  peritoneal  carity  of  u 
animal  shortly  after  death,  and  snspendin^  it,  head  downwards,  an  injection 
of  the  lymphatic  veesels  of  the  dtaphragni,  throngh  the  etotnata  on  its 
peritoneal  surface,  mi^  readily  be  obtained,  it  artificial  reqniatton  he 
carried  on  for  abont  half  an  boar.  Id  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  in 
the  rabbit  the  lymphatics  are  arranged  between  the  tendon  bandies  of  tic 
centnim  teodineora ;  and  they  are  hence  termed  interfatcicuUr.  The 
centrum  tendineum  is  coated  by  endothelium  on  its  pleural  aod  peritonetl 
KiirfaccB,  and  its  substance  consists  of  tendon  bundles  arranged  in  con- 
centric rings  towards  the  pleural  side  and  in  radiating  bundlea  towards  the 
peritoneal  side. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  diaphragm  open  into  those  ti 
the  anterior  mediastinum,  while  those  of  the  posterior  half  pass  into  a 
lymphatic  vessel  in  the  posterior  mediastinom,  which  soon  enteis  the 
thoracic  duct, 

F^.  177.' 


Both  these  sets  of  vessels,  and  the  glands  into  which  they  pass,  an  readily 
injected  by  the  method  above  described ;  and  there  can  be  little  doob£  thai 
dnring  life  the  flow  of  lymph  along  these  channels  is  chiefly  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm  during  respiration.  As  it  descends  in  inspiration, 
the  spaces  between  the  radiating  tendon  bundles  dilate,  and  lymph  is  sacked 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  throngh  the  widely  open  stomata,  into  the  ioter> 
fascicular  lymphatics.  During  expiration,  the  spaces  between  the  cwiopufri* 
tendon  bundlesdilate,  and  the  lymph  is  sqneeted  into  the  lymphatics  toward* 
the  pleural  svirfaoa  (Klein). 

*  Fig.  177.  Peritoneal  Botface  of  septtmi  cistante  lympbaticie  magna  of  ftotC- 
The  stomata,  some  of  which  are  open,  some  collapsed,  ore  siuronnded  by 
germinating  endotheliom  [Klein),     x  160. 
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It  thus  appears  probable  that  during  health  there  is  a  continued  sucking' 
in  of  lymph  from  the  peritoneum  into  the  lymphatics  by  the  "  pumping  '*" 
action  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  there  is  doubtless  an  equally  continuous 
exudation  of  fluid  from  the  general  serous  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  When 
this  balance  of  transudation  and  absorption  is  disturbed,  either  by  increased 
transudation  or  some  impediment  to  absorption,  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
necessarily  takes  place  (ascites). 

• 

Stomata  have  been  found  by  Dybskowsky  in  the  pleura ;  and 
as  they  may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  other  serous  membranes,  ik 
TTOuld  seem  as  if  the  serous  cavities,  hitherto  supposed  closed, 
form  but  a  large  lymph-sinus  or  widening  out,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
lymph-capillaty  system  with  which  they  directly  communicate. 

In  structure,  the  medium-sized  and  larger  lymphatic  vessela 
are  rery  like  veins ;  having,  according  to  KoUiker,  an  external 
coat  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  with  elastic  filaments ;  within  this^ 
a  thin  layer  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  with  plain  muscular  fibres, 
which  have,  principally,  a  circular  direction,  and  are  much  more 
abundant  in  the  small  than  in  the  larger  vessels ;  and  again, 
within  this,  an  inner  elastic  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  a 
lining  of  epithelium;  and  numerous  valves.  The  valves,  con- 
structed like  those  of  veins,  and  with  the  free  edges  turned 
towards  the  heart,  are  usually  arranged  in  pairs,  and,  in  the 
small  vessels,  are  so  closely  placed,  that  when  the  vessels  are 
full,  the  valves  constricting  them  where  their  edges  are  at- 
tached, give   them   a  peculiar  beaded   or  knotted   appearance 

With  the  help  of  the  valvular  mechanism  all  occasional 
pressure  on  the  exterior  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels 
propels  the  lymph  towards  the  heart :  thus  muscular  and  other 
external  pressure  accelerates  the  flow  of  the  lymph  as  it  does 
that  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  (see  p.  203).  The  actions  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  small  intestine,  and  probably  the  layer  of 
organic  muscle  present  in  each  intestinal  villus  (p.  332),  seem  to 
assist  in  propelling  the  chyle :  for,  in  the  small  intestine  of  a 
mouse,  Poiseuille  saw  the  chyle  moving  with  intermittent  propul- 
sioDs  that  appeared  to  correspond  with  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  die  intestine.  But  for  the  general  propulsion  of  the  lymph 
and  chyle,   it  is  probable  that,   together  with  the  ris  a  tergo 
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renltiag  from  abaorpdon  (as  in  the  ascent  of  sap  in  a  tree,)  and 
from  external  pressure,  some  of  the  force  may  be  derived  &om 
the  contractility  of  the  veseel's  own  'walls. 

EiillikeT,  after  watcbing  the  l;n>ipl>'Mi<^  'Q  <^c  tmiBparent  tail  of  the 
tadpole,  states  that  no  distinct  moTements  of  their  walla  can  ever  be  ectn, 
liat  as  tbej  are  emptied  after  death  they  gradually  contract,  and  then,  afl«r 
some  time,  again  dilate  to  their  former  siie,  exactly  oa  the  small  arterica  do 
under  the  like  circomstatlceB.  Thus,  also,  the  larger  Tessels  in  the  bmnan 
subject  commonly  empty  themselres  after  death  ;  so  that,  although  absarfi- 
tioQ  is  probably  usually  going  on  just  before  the  time  of  death,  it  is  not 
common  to  see  the  lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessels  fuU.  Their  power  of  coo- 
liaction  ander  the  inlinence  of  stimuli  has  been  demonstrated  by  Eotlike^, 
who  applied  the  wire  of  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus  to  some  well-fill«'l 
lymphatics  on  the  skin  of  a  boy's  foot,  just  after  the  removal  of  his  Iq;  by 
nmputation,  and  noticed  that  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  diminished  at  Ic^ 
one  half.  It  is  moat  probable  that  this  contraction  of  the  vessels  occure 
during  life,  and  that  it  consists,  not  in  peristaltic  or  nndulatory  movements, 
but  in  an  uniform  controc  Hon  of  the  successive  portions  of  the  vessels,  by 
which  pressure  is  steadily  exercised  upon  their  contenia,  and  which  alter- 
nates with  their  relaxation. 

Lymphatic  Qlaadt. 
Almost  all  lympliatic  and  lacteal  vessels  in  some  part  of  their 
course  pass  through  one  or  more  small  bodies  called  lymphatic 
glands  (fig.  178)- 

A  lymphatic  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a  capsule  of  coo- 

nective  tissue,  which  invests  and  supports  the  glandular  structure 

„  ^  within ;  while  prolonged  from 

its  inner  surface  ore  processes 

QTtrahecida  which,  entering  lie 

gland  &om  all  sides,  and  freely 

communicating,  form  a  fibrous 

scaffolding    or  ttroma   in  ail 

ports  of  the  interior.     Thus 

are  formed  in  the  outer  ot 

cortical    part   of    the    gland 

(fig-  17S)  in  the  intervals  of 

the  trabeouUe,  certain  intercommunicating  spaces  termed  a/twli' ; 

*  Fig.  1 78.  Section  of  a  measnteric  gland  bum  the  01,  slightly  migni&d. 
B,  hilns  i  b  (in  the  central  part  of  the  figure),  roednllary  suhrtance ;  e,  cortical 
«nb»lance  with  indistinct  alveoli ;  d,  capsula  (Kalliker). 
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irlule  a  finer  meeh'work  is  formed  ia  the  more  ceatral  or  mtdul- 
lary  part  In  the  alveoli  and  the  trabecular  meshwork  the 
proper  gland  subBtanoe  ia  contained ;  in  the  form  of  nodnlea  in 
the  cortical  alveoli,  and  of  rounded  cords  in  the  medullarjr  part 
(fi^.  1 80).  Hie  gland-Bubstanoe  of  one  part  is  oontinuouB  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  that  of  all  others. 

The  essential  stracture  of  lymphatic-gland  substance  resembles 
that  which  was  described  as  existing,  in  a  aimple 
form,  in  the  interior  of  the  solitary  and  agmi- 
sated  intestinal  follicles  (p.  327).  Pervading 
all  parts  of  it,  and  occupying  the  alveoli  and 
trabecular  spaces  before  referred  to,  is  a  network 
of  the  varied  of  connective  tissue  termed  reti- 
jorm,  tissue  (fig.  147),  the  interspaces  of  which 
are  occupied  by  lymph-corpuscles.     The  cor- 


Fig.  179.' 


puades  are  arranged  in  such  a  way,  that  wliiie  iu  the  centre  of 
the  alveoli  and  of  each  mesh  they  are  so  crowded  together  as  to 

*  Fig.  179,     A  lymplmtic  gUud  from  the  lUdUa,  with  its  aSennt  uid  effe- 
rent vbikIb,  injected  with  mercnrj  (Bendi). 

t  Fig.  iScL  Section  of  mednllatT  sabstauce  of  an  inguinal  gland  of  an  01, 
a,  a,  ^uidnlar  mbstance  or  pnlp  forming  Tonnded  corda  joining  in  a  continu- 
<m  net  (dark  in  the  Sgnre) ;  c,  e,  trabecoln ;  the  space,  b,  b,  betweea  these 
and  the  glandular  EUbatancs  ia  the  lymph-sinua,  washed  clear  of  ci 
and  ttrnveiMd  ij  filaments  of  retiform  connectire  tissae  (KoUiker). 
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1)6,  with  the  retiform  tissue  pervadiog  them,  a  coDsistent  gland- 
pulp,  contixiuous  in  the  fona  of  the  nodules  and  cords,  before 
refen^d  to,  throughout  the  whole  gland,  they  are  in  oompara- 
tiyely  small  numbers  in  the  outer  part  of  tiiie  alyeoli  and  meshes, 
and  leave  this  portion,  as  it  were,  open.  (See  fig.  i8o.)  This 
free  space  between  the  gland-pulp  and  the  trabecular  gtromat 
occupied  only  by  retiform  tissue,  is  called  the  lymph'Ckannd  or 
lymph-path,  because  it  is  traversed  by  the  lymph,  which  is  con- 
tinually brought  to  the  gland  and  conveyed  away  from  it  bj 
lymphatic  vessels;  those  which  bring  it  being  termed  affereut 
vessels,  and  those  which  take  it  away  efferent  vessels  (fig.  179). 

The  former  enter  the  cortical  part  of  the  gland  and  open  into 
its  alveoli,  at  the  same  time  that  they  lay  aside  all  their  coats 
except  the  epithelial  lining,  which  may  be  said  to  continue  to  line 
the  lymph-path  into  which  the  contents  of  the  afferent  vesseLn 
now  pass.  The  efferent  vessels  begin  in  the  medullary  part  of 
the  gland,  and  are  continuous  with  the  lymph-path  here  as  the 
afferent  vessels  were  with  the  cortical  portion ;  the  epithelium  of 
one  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  other. 

Blood-vessels  are  freely  distributed  to  the  trabecular  tissue 
and  to  the  gland-pulp  (fig.  181). 

The  tonsils,  the  pharyngeal  tonsils  of  KoUiker,  and  Peyer's 
glands  of  the  intestine,  are  really  lymphatic  glands,  and  doubt- 
less discharge  similar  functions. 

Properties  of  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

The  fluid,  or  lymph^  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  is, 
tinder  ordinary  circumstances,  clear,  transparent,  and  colourless, 
or  of  a  pale  yellow  tint.  It  is  devoid  of  smell,  is  slightly 
alkaline,  and  has  a  saline  taste.  As  seen  with  the  microscope 
in  the  small  transparent  vessels  of  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  the 
lymph  usually  contains  no  corpuscles  or  particles  of  any  kind ; 
and  it  is  probably  only  in  the  larger  trunks  in  which,  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  to  be  described  in  the  chyle,  the  lymph  is 
more  elaborated,  that  any  corpuscles  are  formed.  These  cor- 
puscles are  similar  to  those  in  the  chyle,  but  less  numerous. 
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The  fluid  in  which  the  corpuscles  float  ia  commonly  and  in 

healLh  albuminous,  and  contains  no  fatty  particles  or  molecular 

base;  but  it  ib  liable  to  ^,_  ^^^  , 

Tariations  according  to  the 

general  state  of  the  blood, 

and  that  of  the  organ  from 

which  the  lymph  is  derived 

As  it  advances  towards  the 

thoracic  duct,  and  passes 

through     the     lymphatic 

glands,   it   becomes,    like 

chyle,  spontaneously  ooagn* 

lable  from  the  formation 

of  fibrin,  and  the  number 

of     corpuscles     is    much 


The  fluid  contained  ia 
the  laeteaU,  or  lymphatio 
vessels  of  the  intestine, 
is  clear  and  transparent 
daring  fasting,  and  differs 
in  no  respect  from  ordinary 
lymph ;  but  during  digestion,  it  becomes  milky,  and  is  termed 

ChyU  is  an  opaque,  whitish  fluid,  resembling  milk  in  iqipear- 
ance,  and  having  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Its 
whiteness  and  opacity  are  due  to  the  pree^ice  of  innomerable 
particles  of  oily  or  fatty  matter,  of  exceedingly  minute  though 
nearly  uniform  size,  measuring  on  the  average  about  Tn^ng  of 
an  inch  (OuUiver).  Theae  constitttte  what  Mr.  Oulliver  a[^>ro- 
priately  terms  the  moUadar  hau  of  chyle.  Their  number,  and 
consequently  the  opacity  of  the  chyle,  are  dependent  upon  the 

*  Fig.  tSi.  A  anwll  portion  of  mednltarj  rabaUiicB  from  a  mesenteric 
K^uid  of  the  01.  d,  d,  tntbeeuliE ;  a,  part  of  b  cord  of  glandnlar  mbttaDCes 
from  which  >U  bat  a  few  of  the  Ijmph-corpascleB  have  been  vaahed  ont  to 
iihoir  iti  mpporting  meahwork  of  retiform  tissDe  ind  its  cspillaiy  bkiod- 
TOKlm  (which  h«Te  been  injected.  Mid  «re  dark  in  the  fignrs) ;  6,  b,  lymph- 
■inai,  of  which  the  Rtifana  tiMoeit  repreieDtedonlyate,  c[KiiUiker).   »  300, 
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quantity  of  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  food.  Hence,  as  a 
rule,  the  chyle  is  whitish  and  most  turbid  in  camiyoTOus 
animals;  less  so  in  herbivora;  while  in  birds  it  is  usnally 
transparent.  The  fatty  nature  of  the  molecules  is  made  manifest 
by  their  solubility  in  ether,  and,  when  the  ether  evaporates,  by 
their  being  deposited  in  various-sized  drops  of  oil.*  Yet,  since 
they  do  not  run  together  and  form  a  larger  drop,  as  particles  of 
oil  would,  it  appears  very  probable  that  each  molecule  consists  of 
oil  coated  over  with  albumen,  in  the  manner  in  which,  as 
Ascherson  observed,  oil  always  becomes  covered  when  set  free  in 
minute  drops  in  an  albuminous  solution.  And  this  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  when  water  or  dilute  acetic  acid  is 
added  to  chyle,  many  of  the  molecules  are  lost  sight  of,  and  oil- 
drops  appear  in  their  place,  as  if  the  investments  of  the  molecules 
had  been  dissolved,  and  their  oily  contents  had  run  together. 

Except  these  molecules,  the  chyle  taken  firom  the  villi  or  froni 
lacteals  near  them,  contains  no  other  solid  or  org^ized  bodies. 
The  fluid  ia  which  the  molecules  float  is  albuminous,  and  does 
not  spontaneously  coagulate,  though  coag^able  by  the  addition 
of  ether.  But  as  the  chyle  passes  on  towards  the  thoracic  duct, 
and  especially  while  it  traverses  one  or  more  of  the  mesent^c 
glands  (propelled  by  forces  which  have  been  described  with  the 
structure  of  the  vessels),  it  is  elaborated.  The  quantity  of  mole- 
cules and  oily  particles  gradually  diminishes ;  cells,  to  which 
the  name  of  chyle-corpuscles  is  given,  are  developed  ia  it ;  and 
by  the  formation  of  flbrin,  it  acquires  the  property  of  ooagulating 
spontaneously.  The  higher  in  the  thoracic  duct  the  chyle 
advances,  the  more  is  it,  in  all  these  respects,  developed;  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  chyle-corpuscles,  and  the  larger  and 
firmer  is  the  clot  which  forms  in  it  whea  withdrawa  aad  left  at 
rest.  Such  a  clot  is  like  one  of  blood,  without  the  red  corpuscles, 
having  the  chyle-corpuscles  entangled  in  it,  aad  the  fatty  matter 
forming  a  white  creamy  film  on  the  surface  of  the  serum.  But  the 
clot  of  chyle  is  softer  and  moister  than  that  of  blood.    Like  blood, 

*  Some  of  the  molecules  may  remain  undissolved  by  the  ether ;  but  tliis 
appears  to  be  due  to  their  being  defended  from  the  action  of  the  ether  by  being 
entangled  within  the  albumen  which  it  coagulates. 
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also,  the  chyle  often  remains  for  a  long  time  in  its  vessels  without 
coagulating,  but  coagulates  rapidly  on  being  removed  from  them 
(Bouisson).  The  existence  of  fibrin,  or  of  the  materials  which,  by 
their  union  form  it  (p.  1 05  et  seq.),  is,  therefore,  certain ;  and  its 
increase  appears  to  be  commensurate  with  that  of  the  corpuscles. 

The  structure  of  the  chyle-corpuscles  was  described  when 
speaking  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  with  which  they 
are  identical. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  perfect  chyle 
and  lymph  are,  in  essential  characters,  nearly  similar,  and 
scarcely  differ,  except  in  the  preponderance  of  fatty  matter  in  tho 
chyle.  The  comparative  analysis  of  the  two  fluids  obtained 
from  the  lacteals  and  the  lymphatics  of  a  donkey  is  thus  given 
by  Dr.  Owen  Rees : — 

Chyle.  Lymph. 

Water 90-237  96536 

Albumen 3*5 16  1*200 

Fibrin 0*370  0*120 

Animal  extractive        .        .        .    .  1*565  i'559 

Fatly  matter 3*601  a  trace. 

Salts 0*71 1  05S5 

xoo'ooo  100*000 

The  analyses  of  Nasse  afford  an  estimate  of  the  relative 
compositions  of  the  lymph,  chyle,  and  blood  of  the  horse.* 

Lymph.  Chyle.  Blood. 

Water 950-  935*  8io* 

Corpuscles 


Albnmen 

Fibrin 

ExtractiTe  matter 

Fatty  matter    . 

Alkaline  salts 

Phosphate  of   calcium  andj 

magnesium f  oxide  of  iron,y     0*31  i* 

etc.  3 


4*  92-8 

39*"  31*  8o* 

075  2-3 

4*88  625  5*2 

0*09  15'  1-55 

5*61  ;•  6*7 


0-95 


lOOO'  1000*  lOOO' 


♦  The  analysis  of  the  blood  differs  rather  widely  from  that  given  at  page'109  J 
bat  if  it  be  erroneous,  it  is  probable  that  corrcspondiug  errors  exist  in  the 
analysis  of  the  lymph  and  chyle ;  and  that  therefore  the  tables  in  the  text 
may  represent  accurately  enough  the  relation  in  which  the  three  fluids  stand 
to  each  other. 
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The  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct,  including  both  the  lymph 
and  chyle  mixed,  in  an  executed  criminal,  -were  examined  by  Dr. 
llees,  who  found  them  to  consist  of — 

Water 90*48 

Albumen  and  fibrin 7*08 

Extractire  matter 0*108 

Fatty  matter 0*92 

Saline  matter '  0*44 

From  all  these  analyses  of  lymph  and  chyle,  it  appears  that 
they  contain  essentially  the  same  constituents  that  are  found  in 
the  blood.  Their  composition,  as  will  be  seen  horn,  die  fore- 
going tabular  statement,  differs  from,  that  of  the  blood  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  might  be  foretold 
from  the  conditions  of  their  absorption  (pp.  375,  386). 

In  one  of  Magendie*s  experiment8,  half  an  ounce  of  chyle  was  collected  in 
five  minutes  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  middlc-idzed-dog ;  Coilard  de 
Martigny  obtained  nine  grains  of  lymph,  in  ten  minutes,  from  the  thoracic 
duct  of  a  rabbit  which  had  taken  no  food  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  Gi(^r, 
from  three  to  five  pounds  of  lymph  daily  from  the  foot  of  a  horse,  from 
whom  the  same  quantity  had  been  flowing  several  years  without  injury  to 
health.  Bidder  found,  on .  opening  the  thoracic  duct  in  cats,  immediately 
after  death,  that  the  mingled  lymph  and  chyle  continued  to  flow  from  one 
to  six  minutes ;  and,  from  the  quantity  thus  obtained,  he  estimated  that  if 
the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  continued  to  move  at  the  same  rate,  the 
quantity  which  would  pass  into  a  cat^s  blood  in  twenty-four  hours  would  be 
equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  And,  since  the 
estimated  weight  of  the  blood  in  cats  is  to  the  weight  of  their  bodies  as  1% 
the  quantity  of  lymph  doily  traversing  the  thoracic  duct  would  appear  to 
be  about  equal  to  the  quantity  of  blood  at  any  time  contained  in  the  a.niT?»«^>«- 
Schmidt's  observations  on  foals  have  yielded  very  similar  results.  By 
another  series  of  experiments.  Bidder  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  lymph 
traversing  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  dog  in  twenty-four  hours  is  abont  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

Absorption  hy  the  Lacteal  Vesiele. 

During  the  passage  of  the  chyme  along  the  whole  tract  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  its  completely  digested  parts  are  absorbed  by 
the  blood-vessels  and  lacteals  distributed  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  blood-vessels  appear  to  absorb  chiefly  the  dissolved 
portions  of  the  food,  and  these,  including  especially  the  albumi- 
nous and  saccharine,  they  imbibe  without  choice ;  whatever  can 
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mix  with  the  blood  passes  into  the  vessels,  as  will  be  presentlj 
described.  But  the  lacteals  appear  to  absorb  only  certain  con- 
fltitaents  of  the  food,  including  particularly  the  fatty  portions. 
The  absorption  by  both  sets  of  vessels  is  carried  on  most  actively 
but  not  exdusivelyy  in  the  villi  of  tiiie  small  intestine ;  for  in 
these  minute  processes,  both  the  capillary  blood-vessels  and  the 
lacteals  are  brought  almost  into  contact  with  the  intestinal 
contents. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  villi  of  the  eiiiall  intestine 
(figs.  158  and  159),  are  minute  vascular  prjc^sses  of  mucous 
membrane,  each  containing  a  delicate  network  of  blood-vessels 
and  one  or  more  lacteals,  and  are  invested  by  a  sheath  of  cylin- 
drical epithelium.  In  the  interspaces  of  the  mucous  membrane 
between  the  villi,  as  well  as  over  all  tiiie  rest  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  lacteals  and  blood-vessels  are  also  densely  distributed 
in  a  dose  network,  the  lacteals,  however,  being  more  sparingly 
supplied  to  the  large  than  to  the  small  intestine. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  absorption  of  fatty  matters 
during  digestion,  from  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  is  effected 
chiefly  by  the  epithelial  ceUs  which  line  the  intestinal  tract,  and 
especially  by  those  which  clothe  the  surface  of  the  vilH  (fig.  158). 
From  these  epitheUal  ceUs,  again,  the  fatty  particles  are  passed 
on  into  the  interior  of  the  lacteal  vessels  (figs.  159  and  160),  but 
how  they  pass,  and  what  laws  govern  their  so  doing,  are  not  at 
present  exactly  known. 

The  process  of  absorption  by  the  epithelial  ceUs,  is  assisted  by 
the  pressure  exercised  on  the  contents  of  the  intestines  by  their 
contractile  walls ;  and  the  absorption  of  fatty  particles  is  also 
facilitated  by  the  presence  of  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  and  intes- 
tinal secretions,  which  moisten  the  absorbing  euriace.  For  it 
has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  passage  of  oil  through 
an  animal  membrane  is  made  much  easier  when  the  latter  is 
impregnated  with  an  alkaline  fluid. 

Abforption  hff  the  Lymphatic  Vessdi, 

The  real  source  of  the  lymph,  and  the  mode  in  which  its  ab» 

floxption  is  e£Eected  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  were  long  matters 

c  c 
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of  discussion.  Bat  the  problem  has  been  mnch  simplified  by 
more  aocurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
lymphatic  capillaries.  The  lymph  is,  without  doubt,  identical  in 
great  part*  with  the  liquor  sanguinis,  which,  as  befc  ^  remarked, 
is  always  exuding  from  the  blood-capillaries  into  tha  interstices 
of  the  tissues  in  which  they  lie ;  and  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  lymph  correspond  very  closely  with  changes  in  the  character 
of  either  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  or  of  that  in  the  vessels  of  th(^ 
part  from  which  the  lymph  is  exuded.  Thus  Herbst  found 
that  the  coagulability  of  the  lymph  is  directly  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  blood;  and  that  when  fluids  are  injected  into  the 
blood-vessels  in  sufficient  quantity  to  distend  them,  the  injected 
substance  may  be  almost  directly  afterwards  found  in  the  lym- 
phatics. 

Some  other  matters  than  those  originally  contained  in  the 
exuded  liquor  sanguinis  may,  however,  find  their  way  with  it 
into  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Parts  which  having  entered  into 
the  composition  of  a  tissue,  and,  having  fulfilled  their  purpose, 
require  to  be  removed,  may  not  be  altogether  excrementitioiu, 
but  may  admit  of  being  re-organised  and  adapted  again  for 
nutrition;  and  these  may  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  and 
elaborated  with  the  other  contents  of  the  lymph  in  passing 
through  the  glands. 

lAfmphr Hearts,  In  reptiles  and  some  birds,  an  important  auxiliary  to 
the  movement  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  is  supplied  in  certain  mnscnlar  aacs^ 
named  lymph-hearts  (fig.  182),  and  Hr.  Wharton  Jones  has  lately  abown 
that  the  caudal  heart  of  the  eel  is  a  lymph-heart  also.  The  number  and 
position  of  these  organs  vary.  In  frogs  and  toads  there  are  usually  four, 
two  anterior  and  two  posterior ;  in  the  frog,  the  posterior  lymph-heart  on 
each  side  is  situated  in  the  ischiatic  region,  just  beneath  the  skin ;  the 
anterior  lies  deeper,  just  over  the  transverse  process  of  the  third  vertebra. 
Into  each  of  these  cavities  several  lymphatics  open,  the  orifices  of  the  vesKl? 
being  guarded  by  valves,  which  prevent  the  retrograde  passage  of  the 
lymph.  From  each  heart  a  single  vein  proceeds  and  conveys  the  lymph 
directly  into  the  venous  system.  In  the  frog,  the  inferior  lymphatic  heart, 
on  each  side,  pours  its  lymph  into  a  branch  of  the  ischiatic  vein ;  by  the 
superior,  the  lymph  is  forced  into  a  branch  of  the  jugular  vein,  which  iasoes 
from  its  anterior  surface,  and  which  becomes  turgid  each  time  that  the  aae 
contracts.  Blood  is  prevented  from  passing  from  the  vein  into  the  lymphatic 
heart  by  a  valve  at  its  orifice. 

The  muscular  coat  of  these  hearts  is  of  Tariable  thidmesB ;  in  some  cases 
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it  c*n  Old  J  be  discovered  b;  meana  of  tha  microscope  ;  but  in  ereTj  case  it 
ia  compoecd  of  tmisversely-atriftted  fibres.  The  contnctiona  ot  the  hearts 
>re  rbythioical,  occarriug  about  sixty  timed 
in  a  minute,  slowly,  and,  id  compariaon  with 
those  of  the  blood-hearts,  feeblj.  The  pulsa- 
tions of  the  cervical  pair  are  not  always 
Bjnchronoos  with  Ihoee  o{  the  pair  in  the 
ischiatic  region,  and  etea  the  coirespondini; 
■act  of  opposite  sides  are  not  always  synchni- 
nooB  in  their  action. 

Unlike  the  contractions  ot  the  blood-heart, 
those  of  the  lymph-heart  appear  to  be  directly 
dependent  npon  a  certain  limited  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord.  For  Volkmann  foand  that 
so  long  as  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corres- 
ponding to  the  third  vertebra  of  the  froft  was 
nninjured,  the  cervical  pair  of  lymphatic 
hearts  continoed  palsating  after  all  the  rest 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  were  destroyed ;  while  destruction  of  this 
portion,  even  thongh  all  other  parts  of  the  nerrons  centres  were  nninjored, 
instantly  arrested  the  heart  s  movements.  The  posterior  or  iechiatic  pair  of 
lympb-bearts  were  found  to  be  governed,  in  like  manner,  by  the  portion  of 
tipinial  cord  corresponding  to  the  eighth  vertebra.  Division  of  the  posterior 
spinal  roots  did  not  arrest  the  movements ;  bnt  division  of  the  anterior  roots 


Absorption  by  Blood-veiuU. 
The  proceaa  thus  named  is  that  vhioh  has  been  oommonly 
called  abiorption  by  the  wiru;  but  the'term  here  employed  seems 
preferable,  elnce,  tbougb  the  materials  absorbed  are  commonly 
found  in  the  veins,  this  is  only  becanae  they  are  carried  into 
them  with  the  circulating  blood,  after  b«ng  ab8<»bed  by  all  the 
btood-Teasels  (but  chiefly  by  the  capillaries)  vith  which  they 
vere  placed  in  contact.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mode  of  absorp- 
tion by  hlood-vesaels,  or  in  the  stmoture  of  reins,  which  can 
make  the  latter  more  actiTe  than  arteries  of  the  same  size,  or  bo 
scdre  as  the  capillaries,  in  the  process. 

*  Fig.  1S3.  Lymphatic  heart  (9  lines  long,  4  lines  broad)  ot  a  large  species 
of  serpent,  the  Python  bivinatus  (after  E.  Wsber).  4.  The  eitemal  cellular 
Mat.  5.  The  thick  mnscnlar  coat.  Fonr  mnscular  colnmns  ran  acn>SB  its 
cavity,  which  commnnicatei  with  three  lymphatics  (i— only  one  is  seen  here), 
sad  with  two  veins  {2,  2).  6.  The  smooth  lining  memhrane  of  the  cavity. 
7.  A  small  appendage,  or  auricle,  the  cavity  of  which  is  continnous  with  that 
of  the  r«st  of  Uie  organ. 

cl-  2 
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Fig,  183. 
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In  the  absorption  by  the  lymphatics  or  lacteal  vessels  just 
described,  there  appears  something  like  the  exercise  of  choice  in 
the  materials  admitted  into  them.  But  the  absorption  by  blood- 
vessels presents  no  such  appearance  of  selection  of  matenals; 
rather,  it  appears,  that  every  substance,  whether  gaseous,  liquid, 
or  a  soluble  or  nunutely  divided  solid,  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
blood-vessels,  provided  it  is  capable  of  permeating  their  walls, 
and  of  mixing  with  the  blood ;  and  that  of  all  such  substances, 
the  mode  and  measure  of  absorption  are  determined  solely  by 
their  physical  or  chemical  properties  and  conditions,  and  by 
those  of  the  blood  and  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  phenomena  are,  indeed,  ezactiy  oompaxaUe 
to  that  passage  of  fluids  through  membrane,  whidi 
occurs  quite  independentiy  of  vital  conditions,  and 
the  earliest  and  best  scientific  investigation  of 
which  was  made  by  Dutrochet.  The  instrument 
which  he  employed  in  his  experiments  was  named 
an  endosmometer.  It  may  consist  of  a  graduated 
tube  expanded  into  an  open-mouthed  bell  atone 
end,  over  which  a  portion  of  membrane  is  tied 
(fig.  183).  If  now  the  bell  be  fiUed  witii  a  solu- 
tion of  a  salt — say  chloride  of  sodium,  and  be 
immersed  in  water,  the  water  will  pass  intotlie 
solution,  and  part  of  the  salt  will  pass  out  into  the 
water ;  the  water  will  pass  into  the  solution,  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  salt  will  pass  out  into  the 
water,  and  the  diluted  solution  will  rise  in  the 
tube.  To  this  passage  of  fluids  through  mem- 
brane the  term  Osmosis  is  applied. 
The  nature  of  the  membrane  used  as  a  septum,  and  its  afiBnity 
for  the  fluids  subjected  to  experiment  have  an  important  influence, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  on  the  rapidify  and  duration  of  the 
osmotic  current.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  ordinary  bladder  be  used 
as  the  septum  between  water  and  alcohol,  the  current  is  almost 
solely  from  the  water  to  the  alcohol,  on  account  of  the  much 
greater  affinity  of  water  for  this  kind  of  membrane;  while,  00 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  membrane  of  caoutcfaovc,  the 
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alcohol,  from  its  greater  affinity  for  this  substance,  would  pass 
freely  into  the  water. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  nature  of  the  force 
by  which  fluids  of  different  chemical  composition  thus  tend  to  mix  through 
an  intervening  membrane.  According  to  some,  this  power  is  the  result  of 
the  different  degrees  of  capillary  action  exerted  by  the  pores  of  the  membrane 
upon  the  two  fluids.  Prol  Oraham,  however,  believes  that  the  passage  or 
osmose  of  water  through  membrane  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  it 
combines  with  the  membranous  septum,  which  thus  becomes  hydrated,  and 
that  on  reaching  the  other  side  it  partly  leaves  the  membrane,  which  thus 
becomes  to  a  certain  degree  de-hydrated.  For  example,  a  membrane  such 
as  that  used  in  the  endosmometer,  is  hydrated  to  a  higher  degree  if  placed 
in  pTU«  water  than  in  a  neutral  saline  solution.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the 
endosmometer  filled  with  the  saline  solution  and  placed  in  water,  the  equili- 
farimn  of  hydration  is  different  on  the  two  sides ;  the  outer  saiface  being  in 
oomtact  with  pure  water  tends  to  hydrate  itself  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
inner  eaiface  does.  '*  When  the  full  hydration  of  the  outer  surface  extends 
through  the  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  reaches  the  inner  sur&ice,  it 
there  receives  a  check.  The  degree  of  hydration  is  lowered,  and  water 
most  be  given  up  by  the  inner  layer  of  the  membrane.'*  Thus  the  osmose  or 
current  of  water  through  the  membrane  is  caused.  The  passage  outwards 
€l  the  saline  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  due  probably  to  any  actual 
jCirt^  current ;  but  to  a  solution  of  the  ssdt  in  successive  layers  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  pores  of  the  membrane,  until  it  reaches  ihe  outer  surface 
and  diffit»es  in  the  water  there  situate. 

Xlras,  **  the  water  movement  in  osmose  is  an  affair  of  hydration  and  of 
de*bydration  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  or  other  colloid  septum,  and 
the  diffusion  of  the  saline  solution  placed  within  the  osmometer  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  osmotic  result,  otherwise  than  as  it  affects  the  state 
of  hydration  of  the  septum." 

Prof.  Graham  has  classed  various  substances  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  possess  this  property  of  pdssing^  when  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  water,  through  membrane ;  those  which  pass 
freely,  inasmuch  as  they  are  usually  capable  of  ctystallization, 
being  termed  erystaUoids,  and  those  which  pass  with  difficulty, 
on  account  of  their,  physically,  glue-like  characters,  coUoida. 

A  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  separation  of  these 
groups  into  colloids  and  crystalloids  is  afforded  by  Haemoglobin  (p.  1 16),  which 
is  eoUaid,  so  far  as  its  incapability  of  diffusion  is  concerned ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  capable  of  crystallization. 

This  distinction,  howeyer,  between  colloids  and  crystalloids 
which  is  made  the  basis  of  their  classification,  is  by  no  means 
the  only  difiference  between  them.  The  coUoidsj  besides  the 
absence  of  power  to  assume  a  crystalline  form,  are  characterised 
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by  their  inertness  as  acids  or  bases,  and  feebleness  in  all  ordinary 
chemical  relations.  Examples  of  them  are  found  in  albumem, 
gelatin,  starch,  hydrated  alumina,  hydrated  silicic  acid,  etc.; 
while  the  crystalloids  are  characterised  by  qualities  the  reverse  of 
those  just  mentioned  as  belonging  to  colloids.  Alcohol,  sugar, 
and  ordinary  saline  substances  are  examples  of  crysUdloids. 

Absorption  by  blood-vessels  is  the  consequence  of  their  walls 
being,  like  the  membranous  septimi  of  the  endosmometer, 
porous  and  capable  of  imbibing  fluids,  and  of  the  blood  bein^ 
so  composed  that  most  fluids  will  mingle  with  it.  The  process 
of  absorption,  in  an  instructive,  though  very  imperfect  degree, 
may  be  observed  in  any  portion  of  vascular  tissue  removed  from 
the  body.  If  such  a  one  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  it  will 
shortly  swell,  and  become  heavier  and  moiater,  through  Ihe 
quantity  of  water  imbibed  or  soaked  into  it;  and  if  now,  the 
blood  contained  in  any  of  its  vessels  be  let  out,  it  will  be  found 
diluted  with  water,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels 
and  mingled  with  the  blood.  The  water  round  the  piece  of 
tissue  also  will  become  blood-stained;  and  if  all  be  kept  at 
perfect  rest,  the  stain  derived  from  the  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  (together  with  which  ohemistiy  would  detect 
some  of  the  albumen  and  other  parts  of  the  liquor  sanguinis) 
will  spread  more  widely  every  day.  The  same  will  happen  if 
the  piece  of  tissue  be  placed  in  a  saline  solution  instead  of  water, 
or  in  a  solution  of  colouring  or  odorous  matter,  either  of  which 
will  give  their  tinge  or  smell  to  the  blood,  and  receive,  in  ex« 
change,  the  colour  of  the  blood. 

Even  so  simple  an  experiment  will  illustrate  the  absorption  by 
blood-vessels  during  life ;  the  process  it  shows  is  imitated,  but 
with  these  diflerences :  that,  during  life,  as  soon  aa  water  or  any 
other  substance  is  admitted  into  the  blood,  it  is  carried  from  the 
place  at  which  it  was  absorbed  into  the  general  current  of  the 
circulation,  and  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  not  dis- 
solved so  as  to  ooze  out  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  fluid  which 
they  are  absorbing. 

The  absorption  of  gases  by  the  blood  may  bo  thus  simply 
imitated.     If  venous  blood  be  suspended  in  a  moist  bladder  in 
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the  air,  its  surfiaoe  Trill  be  reddened  bj  the  contact  of  oxygen, 
Trhich  is  first  dissolyed  in  the  fluid  that  moistens  the  bladder^ 
and  is  then  carried  in  the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  blood: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  watery  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  will 
pass  through  the  membrane,  and  be  exhaled  into  the  air. 

The  rapidity  with  which  mattera  may  be  absorbed  firom  the 
stomach  probably  by  the  blood-vessels  chiefly,  and  diflueed 
through  the  textures  of  the  body,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
history  of  some  experiments  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  From  these 
it  appears  that  even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  being  given 
on  an  empty  stomach,  chloride  of  lithium  may  be  diffused  into 
all  the  vascular  textures  of  the  body,  and  into  some  of  the  non- 
vajBCular,  as  the  cartilage  of  the  hip-joint,  as  well  as  into  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  Into  the  outer  part  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  it  may  pass  after  a  time,  varying  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Carbonate  of  lithium,  when  taken  in  five  or 
ten  grain  doses  on  an  empty  stomach,  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine  in  5  or  10  minutes ;  or,  if  the  stomach  be  fuU  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  dose,  in  20  minutes.  It  may  sometimes  be  detected 
in  the  mine,  moreover,  for  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  days. 

Some  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  varioiis  mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons,  by  Mr.  Savory,  have  brought  to  light  the 
singular  fact,  that,  in  some  cases,  absorption  takes  place  more 
rapidly  from  the  rectum  than  from  the  stomach.  Strychnia,  for 
•example,  when  in  solution,  produces  its  poisonous  effects  much 
more  speedily  when  introduced  into  the  rectum  than  into  the 
stomach.  When  introduced  in  the  solid  form,  however,  it  is 
absorbed  more  rapidly  from  the  stomach  than  from  the  rectum, 
doubtless  because  of  the  greater  solvent  property  of  the  secretion 
of  the  former  than  of  that  of  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  absorption  by  living  blood- 
vessels, much  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  the  substance 
to  be  absorbed  can  penetrate  the  membrane  or  tissue  which  lies 
between  it  and  the  blood-vessels;  for,  naturally,  the  blood- 
vessels are  not  bare  to  absorb.  Thus  absorption  will  hardly  take 
place  through  the  epidermis,  but  is  quick  when  the  epidermis  is 
removed,  and  the  same  vessels  are  covered  with  only  the  surface 
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of  the  cutis,  or  with  granulations.  In  general,  the  absorption 
through  membranes  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  their  epithelia;  so  Miiller  found  the  urinary  bladder  of  a  bog 
traversed  in  less  than  a  second ;  and  the  absorption  of  poisoxis 
bj  the  stomach  or  lungs  appears  sometimes  accomplished  in  an 
immeasurably  small  time. 

The  substance  to  be  absorbed  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  in 
the  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  or,  if  a  solid,  must  be  soluble  in  the 
fluids  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  Hence  the  marks 
of  tattooing,  and  the  discoloration  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver 
taken  internally,  remain.  Mercuzy  may  be  absorbed  even  in  the 
metallic  state ;  and  in  that  state  may  pass  into  and  remain  in 
the  blood-vessels,  or  be  deposited  from  them  (Oesterlen);  and 
such  substances  as  exceedingly  finely-divided  charcoal,  when 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  have  been  found  in  the  mesen- 
teric veins  (Oesterlen) ;  the  insoluble  materials  of  ointments  may 
also  be  rubbed  into  the  blood-vessels ;  but  there  are  no  fiacts  ta 
determine  how  these  various  substances  effect  their  passage. 
Oil,  minutely  divided,  as  in  an  emulsion,  will  pass  slowly  into 
blood-vessels,  as  it  will  through  a  filter  moistened  with  water 
(Vogel) ;  and,  without  doubt,  fatty  matters  find  their  way  into 
the  blood-vessels  as  well  as  the  lymph-vessels  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  although  the  latter  seem  to  be  specially  intended  for  their 
absorption. 

As  in  the  experiments  before  referred  to,  the  less  dense  the 
fluid  to  be  absorbed,  the  more  speedy,  as  a  general  rule,  is  its 
absorption  by  the  living  blood-vessels.  Hence  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  water  from  the  stomach ;  also  of  weak  saline  solutions; 
but  with  strong  solutions,  there  appears  less  absorption  into,, 
than  effusion  from,  the  blood-vessels. 

The  absorption  is  the  less  rapid  the  fuller  and  tenser  the 
blood-vessels  are ;  and  the  tension  may  be  so  great  as  to  hinder 
altogether  the  entrance  of  more  fluid.  Thus,  Magendie  found 
that  when  he  injected  water  into  a  dog's  veins  to  repletion, 
poison  was  absorbed  very  slowly ;  but  when  he  diminished  the 
tension  of  the  vessels  by  bleeding,  the  poison  acted  quickly. 
So,  when  cupping-glasses  are  placed  over  a  poisoned  wound. 
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they  reiazd  ilie  absorption  of  the  poison,  not  only  by  diminishing 
the  velocity  of  the  circulation  in  the  part,  but  by  filling  all  its 
yessels  Ux)  full  to  admit  more. 

On  the  same  ground,  absorption  is  the  quicker  the  more 
rapid  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  not  because  the  fluid  to  be 
absorbed  is  more  quickly  imbibed  into  the  tissues,  or  mingled 
with  the  blood,  but  because  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  blood,  it  is 
carried  away  ^m  the  part,  and  the  blood,  being  constantly 
renewed,  is  constantly  as  fit  as  at  the  first  for  the  reception  of 
the  sabstance  to  be  absorbed. 


CHAPTEE  XIL 

NUTRITION  AND   GROWTH. 


NiTTiiiTiON  or  nntritive  assimilation  is  that  modification  of 
the  formative  process  peculiar  to  living  bodies  by  which  tissues 
and  organs  already  formed  maintain  their  integrity.  By  the 
incorporation  of  fresh  nutritive  principles  into  their  substance, 
the  loss  consequent  on  the  waste  and  natural  decay  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  the  tissues  is  repaired;  and  each  elementary 
particle  seems  to  have  the  power  not  only  of  attracting  materials 
from  the  blood,  but  of  causing  them  to  assume  its  structure,  and 
participate  in  its  vital  properties. 

The  relations  between  development  and  growth  have  been 
already  stated  (Chap.  I.);  under  the  head  of  Ntttbitiok  will  be 
now  considered  the  process  by  which  parts  are  maintained  in  the 
same  general  conditions  of  form,  size,  and  composition,  which 
iheyhave  already,  by  development  and  growth,  attained;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  continual  changes  in  their  component 
particles.  It  is  by  this  process  that  an  adult  person,  in  health, 
is  maintained,  through  a  series  of  some  years,  with  the  same 
general  outline  of  features,  the  same  size  and  form,  and  perhaps 
even  the  same  weight;  although,  during  all  this  time,  the 
several  portions  of  his  body  are  continually  changing:  their 
partides  decaying  and  being  removed,  and  then  replaced  by  the 
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formatioii  of  new  ones,  which,  in  their  turn,  also  die  and  paas 
away.  Neither  is  it  only  a  general  similarity  of  the  whole  body 
which  is  thus  maintained.  Every  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  as 
much  as  the  whole,  maintains,  speaking  generally,  its  form  and 
composition,  as  the  issue  of  the  changes  continually  taking  place 
among  its  particles. 

The  change  of  component  particles,  in  which  the  nutrition  of 
organs  consists,  is  most  evidently  shown  when,  in  growth,  they 
maintain  their  form  and  other  general  characters,  but  increase 
in  size.  When,  for  example,  a  long  bone  increases  in  circum- 
ference, and  in  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  its  medullary  cavity  enlarges,  it  can  only  be  by  the  addi- 
tion of  materials  to  its  exterior,  and  a  coincident  removal  of 
them  from  the  interior  of  its  wall  (p.  91);  and  so  it  must  be 
with  the  growth  of  even  the  minutest  portions  of  a  tissue.  And 
that  a  similar  change  of  particles  takes  place,  even  while  parts 
retain  a  perfect  uniformity,  may  be  proved,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  subject  to  waste  and  impair- 
ment. 

In  many  parts,  the  removal  of  particles  is  evident.  Thus^  as 
will  be  shown  when  speaking  of  Secretion,  the  elementaxy 
structures  composing  glands  are  the  parts  of  which  the  secretions 
are  composed :  each  gland  is  constantly  casting  off  its  ceUs»  or 
their  contents,  in  the  secretion  which  it  forms :  yet  each  gland 
maintains  its  size  and  proper  composition,  because  for  eveiy  cell 
oast  off  a  new  one  is  produced.  So  also  the  epidermis  and  all 
such  tissues  are  maintained.  In  the  muscles  each  act  of  con- 
traction is  accompanied  with  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
4X>ntracting  tissue,  although  the  change  from  this  cause  is  less 
Tapid  and  extensive  than  was  once  supposed.  Thence,  the 
development  of  heat  in  acting  musdes,  and  thence  the  discharge 
of  urea,  carbonic  add,  and  water — ^the  ordinaxy  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  animal  tissues — ^which  follows  all  active 
muscular  exeixjise.  Indeed,  the  researches  of  Helmholtz  almost 
demonstrate  the  chemical  change  that  musdes  undergo  after 
long-repeated  contractions ;  ydt  the  muscles  retain  their  structure 
and  composition,  because  the  partides  thus  changed  are  replaoed 
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by  new  ones  resembling  those  which  preceded  them.  So  again, 
the  increase  of  alkaline  phosphates  discharged  with  the  urine 
after  great  mental  exertion,  seems  to  prove  that  the  various  acts 
of  the  nervous  ^stem  are  attended  with  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  nervous  tissue ;  yet  the  condition  of  that  tissue  is 
maintained. 

But  besides  the  impairment  and  change  of  composition,  to 
which  aU  parts  are  subject  in  the  discharge  of  their  natural 
functions,  an  amount  of  impairment  which  will  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  activity,  they  are  all  liable  to  decay  and 
degeneration  of  their  particles,  even  while  their  natural  actions 
are  not  called  forth.  It  may  be  proved,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  first 
clearly  showed,  that  every  particle  of  the  body  is  formed  for  a 
certain  period  of  existence  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  active 
life ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  if  not  previously  destroyed  by 
outward  force  or  exercise,  it  degenerates  and  is  absorbed,  or  dies 
and  is  cast  out. 

The  simplest  examples  that  can  be  adduced  of  this  are  in  the 
hair  and  teeth ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  processes 
involved  in  their  decay  and  reproduction,  all  the  great  features 
of  the  process  of  nutrition  seem  to  be  represented.* 

An  eyelash  which  naturally  falls,  or  which  can  be  drawn  out  without 
pain,  is  one  that  has  lived  its  natural  time,  and  has  died,  and  been  separated 
from  the  living  parts.  In  its  bulb  such  an  one  will  be  found  different  from 
those  that  are  still  living  in  any  period  of  their  age.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  growth  of  a  dark  eyelash,  the  medullary  substance  appears  like  an 
interior  cylinder  of  darker  granular  substance,  continued  down  to  the 
deepest  part,  where  the  hair  enlarges  to  form  the  bulb.  This  enlargement, 
which  is  of  nearly  cup-like  form,  appears  to  depend  on  the  accumulation  of 
nucleated  cells,  whose  nuclei,  according  to  their  position,  are  either,  by 
narrowing  and  elongation,  to  form  the  fibrous  substance  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  growing  and  further  protruding  hair,  or  are  to  be  transformed  into  the 
granular  matter  of  its  medullary  portion.  At  the  time  of  early  and  most 
active  growth,  all  the  cells  and  nuclei  contain  abundant  pigment-matter, 
and  the  whole  bulb  looks  nearly  black.  The  sources  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  cells  form  themselves  are  at  least  two  ;  the  inner  surface  of  the 
aheath  or  capsule,  which  dips  into  the  skin,  enveloping  the  hair,  and  tho 
surface  of  a  vascular  pulp  which  fits  in  a  conical  cavity  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hair-bulb. 

*  These  and  other  instances  are  related  more  in  detail  in  Sir  J.  Paget's  Lec- 
tures on  Surgical  Pathology,  from  which  this  chapter  was  originally  written. 
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Snch  ia  the  ttate  of  pmrta  ao  long  h  the  glowing  h^  ii  all  duk.    Bnt  ms 
the  hajt  Rpproaclies  the  end  of  its  ezuteuce,  iiut«ad  of  the  aJmoct  sodden 
enla^ement  li  its  bulb,  it  onlj  BweUs  &  little,  and  then  tapen  nearlj  to  a 
point ;   the  conical  ckvitr  in   its 
Fig.  184."  iMM  ia  contracted;  and  the  cells 

produced  on  the  inner  rar&ce  of 
the  capeole  contain  no  pigment. 
Stilt,  for  tome  time,  it  continoes 
Unu  to  live  and  grow :  and  the 
vigour  of  the  palp  lasts  ntther 
longer  than  that  of  the  thetth  or 
capanle.for  it  continues  to  prodncc 
pigment-matter  for  the  medullAiy 
anbstancG  of  the  hair  after  the  cor- 
tical Babetance  has  become  wbite. 
Thus  the  cotamn  of  dark  mednUaiy 
snbalance  appears  paler  and  mote 
aleitder,  and  perhaps  inteirnpted, 
domi  to  the  point  of  the  conical 
pnlp  which,  though  smaller,  is  still 
dUtjnct,  because  of  the  pigmoit 
cells  coTering  it«  surface. 

At  length  the  palp  can  be  no 
longer  discerned,  and  nncolottnd 
cells  are  alone  produced,  and 
maintain  the  latest  growth  of  the- 
hail.  With  these  it  appean  to 
grow  yet  some  further  distance  ; 
for  tiaceeof  the  elongation  of  their 
nuclei  into  fibres  appesr  in  lines 
mnning  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  inwards  and  along  the  intface 
of  the  hair ;  and  the  colnnn  of  dark  medultaiy  sabetaucea  ceases  at  aoiiie 
distance  above  the  lower  end  of  the  contracted  hair-bulb.  The  end  of  all  is 
the  complete  cloBore  of  the  conical  cavitj  in  which  the  hair-pulp  was  lodged, 
the  cessation  of  the  production  of  new  cells  from  the  inner  surface  of  Urn 
capsule,  and  the  detachment  of  the  bait  which,  as  a  dead  part,  is  separated 
and  falls. 

Such  is  the  lite  of  a  hair,  and  such  its  death  ;  which  death  is  ipontaneonB, 
independent  of  exercise,  or  of  anj  mechanical  external  force — the  natural 
tennination  of  a  certain  period  of  life.    Yet,  before  the  hair  dies,  p 


"  Pig.  184.  Intended  to  represent  the  changes  nndergone  by  a  hair  towards 
the  close  of  its  period  of  existence.  At  A,  its  activity  of  growth  is  Hirnjniih- 
ing,  as  shown  bj  the  small  qtiantit^  of  pigment  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
pulp,  and  bj  the  int«rmpt«l  line  of  daiic  medullary  sobstanee.  At  b,  ptoW- 
sion  ■■'being  made  for  the  formation  of  a  new  hair,  by  the  growth  of  a  new 
pulp  connected  with  the  pulp  or  capsule  of  the  old  hair.  c.  A  hair  at  the  end 
of  its  period  of  lifp,  deprived  of  it*  sheath  and  of  the  maia  of  cells  composing 
the  pnlp  of  a  living  hair. 
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is  nukde  for  its  mcceflsor  :  for  when  Its  groirth  is  fiuling,  there  appean  below 
ite  bMe  a  dark  apot,  the  germ  or  young  palp  of  the  new  hair  covered  with 
cells  conlaimng  pigment,  and  often  connected  by  a  series  of  pigment  cells 
with  the  old  pnlp  or  capsule  (flg.  184). 

Probably  there  is  an  intimate  analogy  between  the  ptocess  of  saccesdTe 
life  and  death,  and  life  communicated  to  a  saccessoT,  wtiich  is  here  shown 
and  that  which  constitutes  the  ordinary 
Dobrition  of  a  part.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  the  death  and  casting  ont  of  the  hair 
cannot  be  imitated  in  internal  parts ; 
tha«fore,  tor  an  example  in  which  the 
anomed  abeorptjon  of  the  worn-out  or  de- 
generate internal  particles  ib  imitated  in 
larger  otj^ans  at  the  end  of  their  appointed 
period  of  life,  the  instance  of  the  decidaoHB 
or  milk-teeth  may  be  addaced. 

Each  milk-tooth  is  developed  from  iu 
germ  ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  its  own  de- 
velopment, leparstes  a  portion  of  itself  to 
be  the  germ  of  its  successor ;  and  each, 
bafing  reached  its  perfection,  retains  tor 
a  time  its  perfect  state,  and  still  lives, 
thoDgh  it  does  not  grow.    Bnt  at  length, 

«■  the  new  tooth  comes,  the  decidnoas  tooth  dies,  or  rather  its  ciom  dies, 
and  is  east  ont  like  the  dead  hair,  while  its  fang,  with  its  bony  sheathing, 
and  Tsacular  and  nervoas  pulp,  degenerates  and  is  absorbed  (fig.  185).  The 
degeneration  is  accompanied  by  some  unknown  spontaoeooa  decomposition 
of  the  fang ;  for  it  could  not  be  absorbed  nnlesa  it  was  first  so  changed  as 
to  be  soluble.  And  it  is  degeneration,  not  death,  which  precedes  its  removal ; 
for  irtien  a  tooth-fsng  dies,  aa  that  of  the  second  tooth  does  in  old  age,  then 
it  is  not  ahsorbed,  but  cast  out  entire,  as  a  dead  part. 

The  hair  and  teetli  may  be  fairly  taken  as  tjpea  of  That  occurs 
in  other  parts,  for  they  are  parts  of  complex  organic  structure 
and  composition,  and  the  teeth-pulps,  which  are  absorbed  as  well 
aa  the  fangs,  are  very  vascular  and  sensitive. 

Nor  are  they  the  only  instanoes  that  might  he  adduced.  The 
lit»  development,  persistence  fbr  a  time  in  the  perfect  stats, 
death,  and  disohai^,  appear  in  all  the  varieties  of  cuticles  and 
gjand-cella;  and  in  the  epidermis,  as  in  the  teeth,  there  is 
evidence  of  decomposition  of  the  old  odls,  in  the  fact  of  the 
difierrat  inflnence  which  acetic  add  and  potash  ezerdae  on  them 

*  Fig.  1S5.  Section  of  a  portton  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  child,  showing  a 
new  tooth  in  prosess  of  formation,  the  bog  of  the  corresponding  deddaon* 
tooth  being  absorbed. 
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and  on  the  young  cells.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion,  as  thus  displayed,  both  in  active  organs  and  in  elementary 
cells,  appears  in  these  respects  similar,  the  general  conclusion 
may  be  that,  in  nutrition,  the  ordinary  course  of  each  complete 
elementary  organ  in  the  body,  after  the  attainment  of  its  perfect 
state  by  development  and  growth,  is  to  remain  in  that  state  for 
a  time ;  then,  independently  of  the  death  or  decay  of  the  whole 
body,  and  in  some  measure,  independently  of  its  own  exercise,  or 
exposure  to  external  violence,  to  die  or  to  degenerate ;  and  then,, 
being  cast  out  or  absorbed,  to  make  way  for  its  successor. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  length  of  life  which  each  part 
is  to  enjoy  is  fixed  and  determinate,  though  in  some  degree  sub* 
ject  to  accidents  and  to  the  expenditure  of  life  in  exercise.  It  is 
not  likely  that  all  parts  are  made  to  last  a  certain  and  equal  time, 
and  then  all  need  to  be  changed.  The  bones,  for  instance,  when 
once  completely  formed,  must  last  longer  than  the  muscles  and 
other  softer  tissues.  But  when  we  see  that  the  life  of  certain 
parts  is  of  determined  length,  whether  they  be  used  or  not,  we 
may  assume,  from  analogy,  the  same  of  nearly  all. 

The  deciduous  human  teeth  hare  an  appointed  average  duration  of  life. 
80  have  the  deciduous  teeth  of  all  other  animals  ;  and  in  all  the  nnmeroair 
instances  of  moulting,  shedding  of  antlers,  of  desquamation,  change  of 
plumage  in  birds,  and  of  hair  in  Mammalia,  the  only  explanation  is  ♦>***^^ 
these  organs  hare  their  severally  appointed  times  of  living,  at  the  ends  of 
which  they  degenerate,  die,  are  cast  away,  and  in  due  time  are  replaced  by 
others  which,  in  their  turn,  are  to  be  developed  to  perfection,  to  live  their 
life  in  the  mature  state,  and  in  their  turn  to  be  cast  off.  80  also,  in  some 
elementary  structures  we  may  discern  the  same  laws  of  determinate  period 
of  life,  death,  or  degeneration,  and  replacement.  They  are  evident  in  the 
history  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  both  in  the  superseding  of  the  first  set  of 
them  by  the  second  at  a  definite  period  in  the  life  of  the  embryo,  and  in  the 
replacement  of  those  that  degenerate  by  others  new-formed  from  lymph- 
corpuscles  (see  p.  129).  And  if  we  could  suppose  the  blood-corpuscles 
grouped  together  in  a  tissue  instead  of  floating,  we  might  have  in  the  changes 
tbcy  present  an  image  of  the  nutrition  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues. 

The  duration  of  life  in  eaeh  particle  is  liable  to  be  modified; 
especially  by  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  the  part  The  less 
a  part  is  exercised  the  longer  do  its  component  particles  appear 
to  live :  the  more  active  its  functions  are,  the  less  prolonged 
is  the  existence  of  its  individual  particles.     So  in  the  case  of 
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single  cells ;  if  the  general  development  of  the  tadpole  be 
retarded  by  keeping  it  in  a  cold,  dark  place,  and  if  hereby  the 
function  of  the  blood-corpuscles  be  slowly  and  imperfectly  dis* 
charged,  they  will  maintain  their  embryonic  state  for  even 
seyeral  weeks  later  than  usual,  the  development  of  the  second  set 
of  corpuscles  will  be  proportionally  postponed,  and  the  individual 
life  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  first  set  will  be,  by  the  same  time^ 
prolonged. 

The  process  by  which  a  new  particle  is  formed  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one  is  probably  always  a  process  of  development ;  that  is,  the 
cell  or  fibre,  or  other  element  of  tissue,  passes  in  its  formation 
through  the  same  stages  of  development  as  those  elements  of  the 
same  tissue  did  which  were  first  formed  in  the  embryo.  This  is 
probable  from  the  analogy  of  the  hair,  the  teeth,  the  epidermis, 
and  all  the  tissues  that  can  be  observed :  in  all,  the  process  of 
repair  or  replacement  is  effected  through  development  of  the  new 
parts.  The  existence  of  nuclei  or  cytoblasts  in  nearly  all  parts 
that  are  the  seats  of  active  nutrition  makes  the  same  probable. 
For  these  nuclei,  such  as  are  seen  so  abundant  in  strong,  active 
muscles,  are  not  remnants  of  the  embryonic  tissue,  but  germs  or 
orgiins  of  power  for  new  formation,  and  their  abundance  often 
appears  directly  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  growth.  Thus, 
they  are  always  abundant  in  the  foetal  tissues,  and  those  of  the 
young  animal :  and  they  are  peculiarly  numerous  in  the  muscles 
and  the  brain,  and  their  disappearance  from  a  part  in  which 
ihey  usually  exist  is  a  sure  accompaniment  and  sign  of  degene- 
ration. 

A  difference  may  be  drawn  between  what  may  be  caUed 
nuiritive  reproduction  and  nutritive  repetition.  The  former  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  human  teeth.  As  the  deciduous  tooth 
is  being  developed,  a  part  of  its  productive  capsiile  is  detached, 
and  serves  as  a  germ  for  the  formation  of  the  second  tooth ;  in 
which  second  tooth,  therefore,  the  first  may  be  said  to  be  repro- 
duced, in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we  speak  of  the  organs 
by  which  new  individuals  are  formed,  as  the  reproductive  organs. 
But  in  the  shark's  jaws,  and  others,  in  which  we  see  row  after 
row  of  teeth  succeeding  each  other,  the  row  behind  is  not  formed 
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of  germs  derived  from  the  row  before :  the  front  row  is  eimplj 
repeated  in  the  second  one,  the  second  in  the  third,  and  so  on. 
Soy  in  cuticle,  the  deepest  layer  of  epidermis-cells  deriyes  no 
germs  from  the  layer  above:  their  development  is  not  like  a 
reproduction  of  the  cells  that  have  gone  on  towards  the  surface 
before  them :  it  is  only  a  repetition.     It  is  not  improbable  that 
much  of  the  difference  in  the  degree  -of  repair,  of  which  the 
several  tissues  are  capable  after  injuries  or  diseases,  may  be 
connected  with  these  differences   in    their  ordinary  mode  of 
nutrition. 

In  order  that  the  process  of  nutrition  may  be  perfectly  accom- 
plished, certain  conditions  are  necessary.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are:  i.  A.  right  state  and  composition  of  the  blood, 
from  which  the  materials  for  nutrition  are  derived.  2.  A 
regular  and  not  far  distant  supply  of  such  blood.  3.  A  certain 
influence  of  the  nervous  system.  4.  A  natural  state  of  the  part 
to  be  nourished. 

I.  This  right  condition  of  the  blood  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  accord- 
ance with  any  known  standard  of  composition,  common  to  all  kindB  of 
healthy  blood,  but  rather  the  existence  of  a  certain  adaptation  between  the 
blood  and  the  tissaes,  and  even  the  several  portions  of  each  tissue.  Such  an 
adaptation,  peculiar  to  each  individual,  is  determined  in  its  first  Formation, 
and  is  maintained  in  the  concurrent  development  and  increase  of  both  blood 
and  tissues ;  and  upon  its  maintenance  in  adult  life  appears  to  depend  the 
continuance  of  a  healthy  process  of  nutrition,  or,  at  leasts  the  preservation 
of  that  exact  sameness  of  the  whole  body  and  its  parts,  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  nutrition.  Some  notice  of  the  maintenance  of  this  same- 
ness in  the  blood  has  been  given  already  (p.  131),  in  speaking  of  the 
power  of  assimilation  which  the  blood  exercises,  a  power  exactly  comparable 
with  this  of  maintenance  by  nutrition  in  the  tissues.  And  evidence  of  the 
adaptation  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  and  of  the  exceeding  fineness 
of  the  adjustment  by  which  it  is  maintained,  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena 
of  diseases,  in  which,  after  the  introduction  of  certain  animal  poisons,  even 
in  very  minute  quantities,  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  altered  in  com- 
position,  and  the  solid  tissues  are  perverted  in  their  nutrition.  It  is  necessaiy 
to  refer  only  to  such  diseases  as  syphilis,  small-pox,  and  other  eruptive 
fevers,  in  illustration.  And  when  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  the  tissaes 
on  the  blood  for  their  very  existence  is  remembered,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  rapidity  with  which  substances  introdnoed  into  the  blood 
are  diffused  into  all,  even  non-vascular  textures  (p.  391),  it  need  be  no 
source  of  wonder  that  any,  even  the  slightest  alteration  from  the  nonnal 
constitution  of  the  blood  should  be  immediately  reflected,  so  to  speak,  as  a 
change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  solid  tissaes  and  organs  whidi  it  is  destined  to 
nouiish. 
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2.  The  necessitj  of  an  adequate  tujaply  of  appropriaU  blood  in  or  near  the 
part  to  be  nouruhedf  in  order  that  its  natrition  may  be  perfect,  is  shown 
in  the  frequent  examples  of  atrophy  of  parts  to  which  too  little  blood  is  sent, 
of  mortification  or  arrested  natrition  when  the  supply  of  blood  is  entirely  cut 
off,  and  of  defective  nutrition  when  the  blood  is  stagnant  in  a  part.  That 
the  nutrition  of  a  part  may  be  perfect,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  blood  should 
be  brought  sufficiently  near  to  it  for  the  elements  of  the  tissue  to  imbibe, 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  nutritive  materials  whic^  they 
require.  The  blood-vessels  themselves  take  no  share  in  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion, except  as  carriers  of  the  nutritive  matter.  Therefore,  provided  they 
come  so  near  that  this  nutritive  matter  may  pass  by  imbibition  into  the  part 
to  be  nourished,  it  is  comparatively  immaterial  whether  they  ramify  within 
the  substance  of  the  tissue,  or  are  distributed  only  on  its  surface  or  border. 

The  blood-vessels  serve  alike  for  the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  and  the 
non-vascular  parts,  the  difference  between  which,  in  r^ard  to  nutrition,  is 
lesB  than  it  may  seem.  For  the  vascular,  the  nutritive  fluid  is  carried  in 
streams  into  the  interior ;  for  the  non-vascalar,  it  flows  on  the  surface ;  .but 
in  both  alike,  the  parts  themselves  imbibe  the  fluid;  and  although  the 
passage  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  may  effect  some  change  in  the 
materials,  yet  all  the  process  of  formation  is,  in  both  alike,  outside  the 
vessels.  Thus,  in  muscular  tissue,  the  fibrils  in  the  very  centi-e  of  the  fibre 
nourish  themselves :  yet  these  are  distant  from  all  blood-vessels,  and  can 
only  by  imbibition  receive  their  nutriment.  So,  in  bones,  the  spaces  between 
the  blood-vessels  are  wider  than  in  muscle;  yet  the  parts  in  the  meshes 
noorish  themselves,  imbibing  materials  from  the  nearest  source.  The  non- 
Tucnlar  epidermis,  though  no  vessels  pass  into  its  substance,  yet  imbibes 
nutritive  matter  from  the  vessels  of  the  immediately  subjacent  cutis,  and 
■Y^fiTitAtTia  itself,  and  grows.  The  instances  of  the  cornea  and  vitreous 
humour  are  stronger,  yet  similar ;  and  sometimes  even  the  same  tissue  is  ic 
one  case  vascular,  in  tiie  other  not,  as  the  osseous  tissue,  which,  when  it  is  in 
masses  or  thick  layers,  has  blood-vessels  running  into  it ;  but  when  it  is  in 
thin  layers,  as  in  the  lachrymal  and  turbinated  bones,  has  not.  These  bones 
subsist  on  the  blood  flowing  in  the  minute  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
from  which  the  epithelium  derives  nutriment  on  one  side,  the  bone  on  the 
other,  and  the  tissue  of  the  membraneTitself  on  every  side  :  a  striking  in- 
stance how,  from  the  same  source,  many  tissues  maintain  themselves,  each 
exercising  its  peculiar  assimilative  and  self -formative  power. 

3.  The  third  condition  essential  to  a  healthy  nutrition,  is  a  eertmn  in- 
Jhtenee  <ff  the  nervowf  system. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  nervous  system  cazmot  be  essential  to  a  healthy 
cooxse  of  nutrition,  because  in  plants  and  the  early  embryo,  and  in  the 
lowest  animals,  in  which  no  nervous  system  is  developed,  nutrition  goes  on 
without  it.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  in  animals  which  have  a  nervous 
system,  nutrition  may  be  independent  of  it ;  rather,  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
in  ascending  development,  as  one  system  after  another  is  added  or  increased, 
so  the  highest  (and,  highest  of  all,  the  nervous  system)  will  always  be  in* 
serted  and  blended  in  a  more  and  more  intimate  relation  with  all  the  rest : 
according  to  the  general  law,  that  the  interdependence  of  parts  augments  with 
their  development. 

Ihe  zeasonableoefls  of  this  assumption  is  proved  by  many  facts  showing 
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the  inflnence  of  the  neiYons  eyBtem  on  nutrition,  and  by  the  most  Btriking 
of  these  facts  being  observed  in  the  higher  animals,  and  especially  in  man. 
The  influence  of  the  mind  in  the  production,  aggravation,  and  cure  of 
organic  diseases  is  matter  of  daily  observation,  and  a  sufficient  proof  of  in- 
fluence exercised  on  nutrition  through  the  nervous  system. 

Independently  of  mental  influence,  injuries  either  to  portions  of  the 
nervous  centres,  or  to  individual  nerves,  are  frequently  followed  by  defec- 
tive nutrition  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  injured  nerves,  or  deriving  their 
nervous  influence  from  the  damaged  portions  of  the  nervous  centres.  Thus, 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cords  are  sometimes  followed  by  mortification  of  por- 
tions of  the  paralysed  parts  ;  and  this  may  take  place  very  quickly,  as  in  a 
case  by  8ir  B.  C.  Brodie,  in  which  the  ankle  sloughed  within  twenty-foor 
hours  after  an  injury  of  the  spine.  After  such  lesions  also,  the  repair  of 
injuries  in  the  panUysed  parts  may  take  place  less  completely  than  in  others  ; 
BO,  Mr.  Travers  mentions  a  case  in  which  paraplegia  was  produced  by  frac- 
ture of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and,  in  the  same  accident,  the  humerus  and 
tibia  were  fractured.  The  former  in  due  time  imited :  the  latter  did  not^ 
The  same  fact  was  illustrated  by  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Baly,  in  which 
having,  in  salamanders,  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  then  thrust  a  thin 
wire  some  distance  up  the  spinal  canal,  so  as  to  destroy  the  cord,  he  found 
that  the  end  of  the  tail  was  reproduced  more  slowly  than  in  other  sala- 
manders in  whom  ihe  spinal  cord  was  left  uninjured  above  the  point  at 
which  the  tail  was  amputated.  Illustrations  of  the  same  kind  are  fnmidied 
by  the  several  cases  in  which  division  or  destruction  of  the  trunk  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve  has  been  followed  by  incomplete  and  morbid  nutrition  of 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  face ;  ulceration  of  the  cornea  being  often 
directly  or  indirectly  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  imperfect  nutrition. 
Part  of  the  wasting  and  slow  degeneration  of  tissue  in  paralysed  limbs  is 
probably  referable  also  to  the  withdrawal  of  nervous  influence  from  them ; 
though,  perhaps,  more  is  due  to  the  want  of  use  of  the  tissues. 

Undue  irritation  of  the  trunks  of  nerves,  as  well  as  their  diviBion  or  de* 
struction,  is  sometimes  followed  by  defective  or  morbid  nutrition.  To  this 
may  be  referred  the  cases  in  which  ulceration  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
irritated  nerves  occurs  frequently,  and  continues  so  long  as  the  irritation 
lasta  Further  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  nutri- 
tion is  furnished  by  those  cases  in  which,  from  mental  anguish,  or  in  severe 
neuralgic  headaches,  the  hair  becomes  grey  very  quickly,  or  even  in  a  few 
hours. 

So  many  and  various  &cts  leave  little  doubt  that  the  nervous  system 
exercises  an  influence  over  nutrition  as  over  other  organic  processes ;  and 
they  cannot  be  easily  explained  by  supposing  that  the  changes  in  the  nutri- 
tive processes  are  only  due  to  the  variations  in  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  affected  parts,  although  this  is,  doubtless,  one  important 
element  in  producing  the  result. 

The  question  remains,  through  what  class  of  nerves  is  the  infloenoe  exerted  f 
When  defective  nutrition  occurs  in  parts  rendered  inactive  by  injury  of  the 
motor  nerve  alone,  as  in  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  of  a  paralysed  face 
or  limb,  it  may  appear  as  if  the  atrophy  were  the  direct  consequence  of  die 
loss  of  power  in  the  motor  nerves  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  ntro^j 
is  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  exercise  of  the  parts;  for  if  the  muscles  be 
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exercised  by  artificial  irritatipn  of  their  nenres  their  nvtrition  will  be  less 
defectiye  (J.  Beid).  The  defect  of  the  nutritiye  process  which  ensues  in  the 
face  and  other  parts,  howeyer,  in  consequence  of  destmction  of  the  tri- 
geminal  nerve,  cannot  be  referred  to  loss  of  inflaence  of  any  motor  nerves ; 
for  the  motor-nerves  of  the  face  and  eye,  as  well  as  the  olfactory  and  optic, 
have  no  share  in  the  defective  nutrition  which  follows  injury  of  the  tri- 
geminal nerve ;  and  one  or  all  of  them  may  be  destroyed  without  any  direct 
distorbaJice  of  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  they  severally  supply. 

It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  influence  which  is  exercised  by 
nerves  over  the  nutrition  of  parts  to  which  they  are  diBtributed  is  to  be 
referred,  in  part  or  altogether,  either  to  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  or 
to  the  Yaso-motor  nerves,  or,  as  it  is  by  some  supposed,  to  nerve-fibres 
(trophic  nerves),  which  preside  specially  over  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  and 
organs  to  which  they  are  supplied  (see  Chapter  on  the  Nervous  System). 

It  is  not  at  present  possible  to  say  whether  the  influence  on  nutrition  is 
exercised  through  the  cerebro-spinal  or  through  the  sympathetic  nerves, 
which,  in  the  parts  on  which  the  observation  has  been  made,  are  generally 
combined  in  the  same  sheath.  The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  it  may  be  exerted 
through  either  or  both  of  these  nerves.  The  defect  of  nutrition  which 
ensues  after  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  alone,  the  sympathetic  nerves  being 
munjured,  and  the  general  atrophy  which  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence 
of  diseases  of  the  brain,  seem  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  :  while  the  observation  of  Magendie  and  Mayer,  that  inflammation 
of  the  eye  is  a  constant  result  of  ligature  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the 
neck,  and  many  other  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  exhibit  very  well  the 
influence  of  the  latter  nerve  in  nutrition. 

4.  The  fourth  condition  necessary  to  healthy  nutrition  is  a  healthy  state  of 
the  part  to  be  fumrished.  This  seems  proved  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
process,  which  consists  in  the  formation  of  new  parts  like  those  already 
existing ;  for,  unless  the  latter  are  healthy,  the  foimer  cannot  be  so.  What- 
ever  be  the  condition  of  a  part,  it  is  apt  to  be  perpetuated  by  assimilating 
exactly  to  itself,  and  endowing  with  all  its  peculiarities,  the  new  particles 
which  it  forms  to  replace  those  that  degenerate.  So  long  as  a  part  is  healthy, 
and  the  other  conditions  of  healthy  nutrition  exist,  it  maintains  its  healthy 
condition.  But,  according  to  the  same  law,  if  the  structure  of  a  part  be 
diseased  or  in  any  way  altered  from  its  natural  condition,  the  alteration  is 
maintained ;  the  altered,  like  the  healthy  structure,  is  perpetuated. 

The  same  exactness  of  the  assimilation  of  the  new  parts  to  the  old,  which 
is  seen  in  the  nutrition  of  the  healthy  tissues,  may  be  observed  also  in  those 
that  are  formed  in  disease.  By  it,  the  exact  form  and  relative  sise  of  a 
cicatrix  are  preserved  from  year  to  year  ;  by  it,  the  thickening  and  indura- 
tion to  which  inflammation  gives  rise  are  kept  up,  and  the  various  morbid 
states  of  the  blood  in  struma,  syphilis,  and  other  chronic  diseases  are  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  all  diversities  of  diet.  By  this  precision  of  the 
assimilating  process,  may  be  explained  the  law  that  certain  diseases  occur 
only  once  in  the  same  person,  and  that  certain  others  are  apt  to  recur  fre- 
quently ;  because  in  both  cases  alike,  the  alteration  produced  by  the  first 
attack  of  the  disease  is  maintained  by  the  exact  likeness  which  the  new 
parts  bear  to  the  old  ones. 

The  period,  however,  during  which  an  alteration  of  structure  may  be 
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exactly  maintained  by  nutrition,  la  not  unliml^  ;  for  in  nearly  all  altered 
parts  there  appexu-s  to  exist  a  tendency  to  recorer  the  perfect  state  ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  this  state  is,  in  time,  attained.  To  this  we  may  attribute  the 
possibility  of  reraccination  after  the  lapse  of  some  years;  the  occasional 
recurrence  of  small-pox,  scarlet-ferer,  and  the  like  diseases,  in  the  same 
person ;  the  wearing  out  of  scars,  and  the  complete  restoration  of  tissues  that 
have  l)ccn  altered  by  injury  or  disease. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  conditloDS  which 
appear  to  be  essential  to  healthy  nutrition.  Absence  or  defect 
of  any  one  of  them  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  disarrangement  of 
the  process;  and  the  various  diseases  resulting  from  defectiTO 
nutrition  appear  to  be  due  to  the  failure  of  these  conditions,  mora 
often  than  to  imperfection  of  the  process  itself. 

OSOWTH. 

Growth,  as  has  been  already  observed,  consists  in  the  increase 
of  a  part  in  bulk  and  weight  by  the  addition  to  its  substance  of 
particles  similar  to  its  own,  but  more  than  sufficient  to  replace 
those  which  it  loses  bv  the  waste  or  natural  decay  of  its  tissue. 
The  structure  and  composition  of  the  part  remain  the  same;  but 
the  increase  of  healthy  tissue  which  it  receives  is  attended  with 
the  capability  of  discharging  a  larger  amount  of  its  ordinaiy 
function. 

While  development  is  in  progress,  growth  frequently  proceeds 
with  it  in  the  same  part,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  vanous 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  embryo,  in  which  parts,  while  they 
grow  larger,  are  also  gradually  more  developed  until  they  attain 
their  perfect  state.  But,  commonly,  growth  continues  after 
development  is  completed,  and  in  some  parts,  continues  eren 
after  the  fuU  stature  of  the  body  is  attained,  and  after  nearly 
every  portion  of  it  has  gained  its  perfect  state  in  both  si2e  and 
composition. 

In  certain  conditions,  this  continuance  or  a  renewal  of  growth 
may  be  observed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  body.  When  parts 
have  attained  the  full  size  which  in  the  ordinaiy  process  of 
growth  they  reach,  and  are  then  kept  in  a  moderate  exercise  of 
their  functions,  they  commonly  (as  already  stated)  retain  almost 
exactly  the  same  dimensions  through  the  adult  period  of  Iif<^' 
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But  wheD,  from  any  cause,  a  part  already  full<grown  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  called  upon  to  discharge  au 
unusual  amount  of  its  ordinary  function,  the  demand  is  met  by 
a  corresponding  increase  or  growth  of  the  part.  Illustrations  of 
this  are  afforded  by  the  increased  thickening  of  cuticle  at  parts 
where  it  is  subjected  to  an  unusual  degree  of  occasional  pressure 
or  j&iction,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  of  persons  employed  in 
rough  manual  labour ;  by  the  enlargement  and  increased  hard- 
ness of  muscles  that  are  largely  exercised ;  and  by  many  other 
fisicts  of  a  like  kind.  The  increased  power  of  nutrition  put  forth 
in  such  growth  is  greater  than  might  be  supposed;  for  the 
immediate  effect  of  increased  exercise  of  a  part  must  be  a 
greater  using  of  its  tissue,  and  might  be  expected  to  entail  a 
permanent  thinning  or  diminution  of  the  substance  of  the  part 
But  the  energy  with  which  firesh  particles  are  formed  is  sufficient 
not  only  to  replace  completely  those  that  are  worn  away,  but  to 
cause  an  increase  in  the  substance  of  the  part— the  amount  of  this 
increase  being  proportioned  to  the  more  than  usual  degree  in 
which  its  functions  are  exercised. 

The  growth  of  a  part  from  undue  exercise  of  its  functions  is 
always,  in  itself,  a  healthy  process ;  and  the  increased  size  which 
results  from  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  various  kinds 
of  enlargement  to  which  the  same  part  may  be  subject  from 
disease.  In  the  former  case,  the  enlargement  is  due  to  an 
increased  quantity  of  healthy  tissue,  providing  more  than  the 
previous  power  to  meet  a  particular  emergency;  the  other 
may  be  the  result  of  a  deposit  of  morbid  material  within  the 
natural  structure  of  the  part,  diminishing,  instead  of  augment- 
ing, its  fitness  for  its  office.  Such  a  healthy  process  of  growth 
in  a  part,  attended  with  increased  power  and  activity  of  its 
functions,  may,  however,  occur  as  the  consequence  of  disease  in 
some  other  part ;  in  which  case  it  is  cominonly  called  Hyper- 
trophy, %.€,,  excess  of  nutrition.  The  most  familiar  examples  of 
this  are  in  the  increased  thickness  and  robustness  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  continued  obstruction 
to  the  circulation ;  and  in  the  increased  development  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  urinary  bladder  when,  from  any  cause,  the  free 
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discharge  of  urine  from  it  is  interfered  with.  In  both,  these 
cases,  though  the  origin  of  the  growth  is  the  consequence  of 
disease,  yet  the  growth  itself  is  natural,  and  its  end  is  the  benefit 
of  the  economy ;  it  is  only  common  growth  renewed  or  exercised 
in  a  part  which  had  attained  its  size  in  due  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

It  may  be  further  mentioned,  in  relation  to  the  physiology  of 
this  subject,  that  when  the  increase  of  function,  which  is  requi- 
site in  the  cases  from  which  hypertrophy  results,  cannot  be 
efficiently  discharged  by  mere  increase  of  the  ordinary  tissue  of 
the  part,  the  development  of  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  tissue  is 
frequently  combined  with  this  growth.  An  example  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  uterus,  in  the  walls  of  which,  when  it  becomes 
enlarged  by  pregnancy,  or  by  the  growth  of  fibrous  tumours, 
organic  muscular  fibres,  found  in  a  very  ill-developed  oonditioa 
in  its  quiescent  state,  are  then  enormously  developed,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  or  the  foreign  body.  Other 
examples  of  the  same  kind  are  furnished  by  cases  in  which,  £rom 
obstruction  to  the  discharge  of  their  contents  and  a  consequently 
incieased  necessity  for  propulsive  power,  the  coats  of  reservoirs 
and  of  ducts  become  the  seat  of  development  of  organic  muscular 
fibres,  which  could  be  said  only  just  to  exist  in  them  before,  or 
were  present  in  a  very  imperfectly  developed  condition. 

Respecting  the  mode  and  conditions  of  the  process  of  growth, 
it  need  only  be  said,  that  its  mode  seems  to  differ  only  in  degree 
from  that  of  common  maintenance  of  a  part ;  more  particles  are 
removed  from,  and  many  more  added  to  a  growing  tissue,  than 
to  one  which  only  maintains  itself.  But  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  mode  of  removal,  the  disposition  of  the  removed 
parts,  and  the  insertion  of  the  new  particles,  are  as  in  simple 
maintenance. 

The  conditions  also  of  growth  are  the  same  as  those  of 
oommon  nutrition,  and  are  equally  or  more  necessary  to  its 
occurrence.  When  they  are  very  favourable  or  in  excess, 
growth  may  occur  in  the  place  of  common  nutrition.  Thus  hair 
may  grow  profusely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  ulcers,  in 
consequence,  apparently,  of  the  excessive  supply  of  blood  to  the 
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hair-bulbs  and  ptdps;  bones  may  increase  in  lengtb  wben 
disease  brings  much  blood  to  them;  and  cocks'  spurs  trans- 
planted from  their  legs  into  their  combs  grow  to  an  imnatural 
length ;  the  conditions  common  to  all  these  cases  being  both  an 
increased  supplj  of  blood,  and  the  capability,  on  the  part  of  the 
growing  tissue,  of  availing  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  increased 
absorption  and  nutrition  thus  afforded  to  it.  In  the  absence  of 
the  last-named  condition,  increased  supply  of  blood  will  not  lead 
to  increased  nutrition. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

SECRETION. 


Secbetiok  is  the  process  by  which  materials  are  separated 
from  the  blood,  and  from  the  organs  in  which  they  are  formed, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  serving  some  ulterior  office  in  the 
economy,  or  being  discharged  from  the  body  as  excrement.  In 
the  former  case,  the  separated  materials  are  termed  secreUom; 
in  the  latter,  they  are  named  excretions. 

Most  of  the  secretions  consist  of  substances  which,  probably, 
do  not  pre-exist  in  the  same  form  in  the  blood,  but  require 
special  organs  and  a  process  of  elaboration  for  their  formation, 
€,g.,  the  liver  for  the  formation  of  bile,  the  mammary  gland  for 
the  formation  of  milk.  The  excretions,  on  the  other  hand, 
commonly  or  chiefly  consist  of  substances  which,  as  urea, 
carbonic  acid,  and  probably  uric  add,  exist  ready-formed  in  the 
blood,  and  are  merely  abstracted  therefrom.  If  from  any  (uiuse, 
such  as  extensive  disease  or  extirpation  of  an  excretory  organ, 
the  separation  of  an  excretion  is  prevented,  and  an  accumulation 
of  it  in  the  blood  ensues,  it  frequently  escapes  through  other 
organs,  and  may  be  detected  in  various  fluids  of  the  body.  But 
this  is  never  the  case  with  secretions ;  at  least  with  those  that 
are  most  elaborated ;  for  after  the  removal  of  the  special  organs 
by  which  any  of  them  is  elaborated,  it  is  no  longer  formed. 
Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  secretion  continues  to  be 
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formed  by  the  natural  organ,  but  not  being  able  to  escape 
towards  the  exterior,  on  account  of  some  obstruction,  is  re- 
absorbed into  the  blood,  and  afterwards  discharged  from  it  hy 
exudation  in  other  ways;  but  these  are  not  instances  of  true 
vicarious  secretion,  and  must  not  be  thus  regarded. 

These  circumstances,  and  their  final  destination,  are,  howerer, 
the  only  particulars  in  which  secretions  and  excretions  can  be 
distinguished;  for,  in  general,  the  structure  of  the  pafts 
engaged  in  eliminating  excretions,  e.g.,  the  kidneys,  is  as 
complex  as  that  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
secretions.  And  since  the  differences  of  the  two  processes  of 
separation,  corresponding  with  those  in  the  several  purposes  and 
destinations  of  the  fluids,  are  not  yet  ascertained,  it  wiU  be 
sufficient  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  process  of  tej^lurlition 
or  secretion. 

Every  secreting  apparatus  possesses,  as  essential  parts  of  its 
structure,  a  simple  and  apparently  textureless  membrane,  named 
the  primary  or  basement-membrane;  certain  cells ;  and  Uood^ 
vessels.  These  three  structural  elements  are  arranged  together 
in  various  ways ;  but  all  the  varieties  may  be  classed  under  one 
or  other  of  two  principal  divisions,  namely,  membranes  and 
glatids. 

SECBETING    MEMBRANES. 

The  principal  secreting  membranes  are  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  skin.* 

Fig.  i86.t 


The  serous  membranes  are  especially  distinguished  by  the 
characters  of  the  endothelium  coveriog  their  free  surface :  it 

*  The  skin  will  be  described  in  a  snbsequent  chapter. 

t  Fig.  i86.  Flan  of  a  secreting  membrane :  a,  m^embrana  propria,  or  base* 
ment  membrane ;  b,  epithelium  composed  of  Becreting  nucleated  ceUs ;  e^ 
layer  of  capillaiy  blood-vessels  (Sharpey). 
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always  oonsists  of  a  smgle  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  the  general 
characters  of  irhich  have  been  already  described  (pp.  61,  62). 
The  ground  substance  of  most  serous  membranes  consists  of 
oonnectiye-tissue  corpuscles  of  various  forms  lying  in  the 
branching  spaces  which  constitute  the  "lymph  canalicular 
sjrstem/'  and  interwoyen  with  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
and  numerous  delicate  elastic  fibrillfle,  together  with  blood- 
Tessels,  nerves  and  lymphatics. 

In  relation  to  the  process  of  secretion,  the  layer  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  serves  as  a  ground-work  for  the  ramification  of 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  But  in  ite  usual  form  it 
is  absent  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  arachnoid  covering  the 
dura  mater,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
The  primaiy  membrane  and  epithelium  are  probably  always 
present,  and  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  fluid  by  which 
the  tree  surface  of  the  membrane  is  moistened. 

The  serous  membranes  are  of  two  principal  kinds:  m. 
Those  which  line  visceral  cavities, — ^the  arachnoid,  pericardium, 
plenrsB,  peritoneum,  and  tunicse  vaginales.  2nd,  The  synovial 
membranes  lining  the  jointe,  and  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and 
ligamente,  with  which,  also,  are  usually  included  the  synovial 
burssB,  or  hur$a  mueoMiB,  whether  these  be  subcutaneous,  or 
situated  beneath  tendons  that  glide  over  bones. 

The  serous  membranes  form  closed  sacs,  and  exist  wherever 
the  free  surfaces  of  viscera  come  into  contact  with  each  other  or 
Ee  in  cavities  unattached  to  surrounding  parte.  The  viscera 
invested  by  a  serous  membrane  are,  as  it  were,  pressed 
into  the  shut  sac  which  it  forms,  carrying  before  them  a 
portion  of  the  membrane,  which  serves  as  their  investment.  To 
the  law  that  serous  membranes  form  shut  sacs,  there  is,  in  the 
human  subject,  one  exception,  viz. :  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  into  the  abdominal  cavity, — an  arrangement  which  existe 
in  man  and  all  Vertebrata,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishes. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes 
is  to  furnish  a  smooth,  moist  surface,  to  facilitate  the  movemente 
of  the  invested  organ,  and  to  prevent  the  injurious  effecte  of 
friction.     This  purpose  is  especially  manifested  in  joints,  in 
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whicli  firee  and  extensiye  xnoyements  take  place;  and  in  the 
Btomach  and  intestines,  which,  from  the  varying  quantity  and 
moyements  of  their  contents,  are  in  abnost  constant  motion  apon. 
one  another  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

The  fluid  secreted  from  the  free  surfSace  of  the  serous  mem^ 
branes  is,  in  health,  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  their  moisture.  The  opposed  sur£aces  of  eaxJi 
serous  sac  are  at  every  point  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
leave  no  space  in  which  fluid  can  collect.  After  death,  a  la^er 
quantity  of  fluid  is  usually  found  in  each  serous  sac;  but  this, 
if  not  the  product  of  manifest  disease,  is  probably  such  as  has 
transuded  after  death,  or  in  the  last  hours  of  life.  An  excess  oi 
such  fluid  in  any  of  the  serous  sacs  constitutes  dropsy  of  the 
sac. 

The  fluid  naturally  secreted  by  the  serous  membranes  appears 
to  be  identical,  in  general  and  chemical  characters,  with  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  or  with  very  dilute  liquor  sanguinis.  It  is 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw-colour,  slightly  viscid,  alkaline,  and, 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  albumen,  coagulable  by  heat.  The 
presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  flbrin,  at  least  in  the  dropsical 
fluids  effused  into  the  serous  cavities,  is,  shown  by  their  partial 
coagulation  into  a  jelly-like  mass,  on  the  addition  of  certain 
animal  substances,  or  on  mixture  with  certain  fluids,  especially 
such  as  contain  cells  (p.  106  et  seq.).  This  similarity  of  the 
serous  fluid  to  the  liquid  part  of  blood,  and  to  the  fluid  with 
which  most  animal  tissues  are  moistened,  renders  it  probaUe 
that  it  is,  in  great  measure,  separated  by  simple  transudation 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  probability  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that,  in  jaundice,  the  fluid  in  the  serous 
sacs  is,  equally  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  coloured  with  the 
bile.  But  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  fluid  of  the 
cerebral  ventricles  and  of  the  arachnoid  sac  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule ;  for  they  differ  from  the  fluids  of  the  other  serous  sacs 
not  only  in  being  pellucid,  colourless,  and  of  much  less  specific 
gravity,  but  in  that  they  seldom  receive  the  tinge  of  bile  in  the 
blood,  and  are  not  coloured  by  madder,  or  other  similar  sab> 
stances  introduced  abundantly  into  the  blood. 
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It  IB  also  probable  that  the  formation  of  synovial  fluid  is  a 
process  of  more  genuine  and  elaborate  secretion,  by  means  of  the 
epithelial  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  especially  of 
those  which  are  accumulated  on  the  edges  and  processes  of  the 
synovial  fringes;  for,  in  its  peculiar  density,  viscidity,  and 
abundance  of  albumen,  synovia  differs  alike  from  the  serum  of 
blood  and  from  the  fluid  of  any  of  the  serous  cavities. 

Mucous  Membrane*. 

The  mucous  membranes  line  all  those  passages  by  which 
internal  parts  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  by  which 
either  matters  are  eliminated  from  the  body  or  foreign  sub* 
stances  taken  into  it.  They  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  extremely 
vascular.  Their  general  structure  resembles  that  of  serous 
membranes.  It  consists  of  epithelium,  basement  membrane, 
and  fibro-cellular  or  areolar  tissue  containing  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The  structure  of  mucous  membranes  is 
less  uniform,  especially  as  regards  their  epithelium,  than  that  of 
serous  membranes;  but  the  varieties  of  structure  in  different 
parts  are  described  in  connection  with  the  organs  in  which 
mucous  membranes  are  present,  and  need  not  be  here  noticed  in 
detail  The  external  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes  are  attached 
to  various  other  tissues ;  in  the  tongue,  for  example,  to  muscle ; 
on  cartilaginous  parts,  to  perichondrium;  in  the  ceUs  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  in  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  sinuses,  as  well  as  in 
the  tympanum,  to  periosteum;  in  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is 
connected  with  a  firm  submucous  membrane,  which  on  its 
exterior  gives  attachment  to  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  described  as  lining  certain 
principal  tracts — ^Gastro-Pulmonary  and  Genito-XJrinary ;  the 
former  being  subdivided  into  the  Digestive  and  Respiratoiy 
tracts.  I.  The  Digestive  tract  commences  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  from  which  prolongations  pass  into  the  ducts  of  the 
ealivary  glands.  From  the  mouth  it  passes  through  the  fauces, 
pharynx,  and  cesophagus,  to  the  stomach,  and  is  thence  continued 
along  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  termination 
of  the  rectum,  being  in  its  course  arranged  in  the  various  folds 
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and  depressions  already  described,  and  prolonged  into  the  ducts 
of  the  intestinal  glands,  the  pancreas  and  liTer,  and  into  the  gall- 
bladder. 2.  The  Respiratory  tract  includes  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  the  yarious  sinuses  communi- 
cating with  it|  the  lachrymal  canal  and  sac,  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eye  and  eyelids,  and  the  prolongation  which  passes  along 
the  Eustachian  tubes  and  lines  the  tympanum  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Crossing  the  pharynx,  and 
lining  that  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  soft  palate,  the 
respiratory  tract  leads  into  the  glottis,  whence  it  is  continued, 
through  the  larynx  and  trachea,  to  the  bronchi  and  their  divi- 
sions, which  it  lines  as  far  as  the  branches  of  about  3!^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  continuous  with  it  is  a  layer  of  delicate 
epithelial  membrane  which  extends  into  the  pulmonary  cells. 
3.  The  GenitO'Urinary  tract,  which  lines  the  whole  of  the  uiinaiy 
passages,  from  their  external  orifice  to  the  termination  of  the 
tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys,  extends  also  into  the  organs 
of  generation  in  both  sexes,  and  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands 
connected  with  them;  and  in  the  female  becomes  continuous 
with  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  at  the  fimbrisa  of  tihe 
Fallopian  tubes. 

Along  each  of  the  above  tracts,  and  in  different  portions  of 
each  of  them,  the  mucous  membrane  presents  certain  structural 
peculiarities  adapted  to  the  functions  which  each  part  has  to 
discharge ;  yet  in  some  essential  characters  mucous  membrane  is 
the  same,  from,  whatever  part  it  is  obtained.  In  aU  the  princi- 
pal and  larger  parts  of  the  several  tracts,  it  presents,  as  just 
remarked,  an  external  layer  of  epithelium,  situated  upon  base^ 
ment-membrane,  and  beneath  this,  a  stratum  of  vascular  tissue  of 
variable  thickness,  which  in  different  cases  presents  either  out- 
growths in  the  form  of  papillae  and  villi,  or  depressions  or 
involutions  in  the  form  of  glands.  But  in  the  prolongations  of 
the  tracts,  where  they  pass  into  gland*  ducts,  these  constituents  are 
reduced  in  the  finest  branches  of  the  ducts  to  the  epithelium,  the 
primary  or  basement-membrane,  and  the  capillary  blood-vessels 
spread  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter  in  a  single  layer.* 

The  primary  or  basement-membrane  is  a  thin  transparent 
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layer,  simple,  homogeneous,  and  with  no  discernible  structure, 
which  on  the  larger  mucous  membranes  that  have  a  layer  of 
vascular  fibro-cellular  tissue,  may  appear  to  be  only  the  blastema 
or  formatiye  substance,  out  of  which  successive  layers  of  epithe- 
lium-cells are  formed.  But  in  the  minuter  divisions  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  ducts  of  glands,  it  is  the  layer 
continuous  and  cozrespondent  with  this  basement-membrane 
that  forms  the  proper  walk  of  the  tubes.  The  cells  also  which, 
lining  the  larger  and  coarser  mucous  membranes,  constitute 
their  epithelium,  are  continuous  with,  and  often  similar  to  those 
which,  lining  Ihe  gland-ducts,  are  called  gland^eUs.  Indeed, 
no  oeirtain  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  epithelium- 
cells  of  mucous  membranes  and  gland-cells.  In  reference  to 
their  position,  as  covering  surfaces,  they  might  aU  be  called 
epithelium-cells,  whether  they  lie  on  open  mucous  membranes, 
or  in  gland-ducts ;  and  in  reference  to  the  process  of  secretion, 
they  might  all  be  called  gland-ceUs,  or  at  least  secreting-ceUs, 
since  they  probably  all  fulfil  a  secretory  office  by  separating 
certain  definite  materials  from  the  blood  and  from  the  part 
on  which  they  are.  seated.  It  is  only  an  artificial  distinction 
which  makes  them  epithelial  oeUa  in  one  place,  and  gland-cells 
in  another. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  tissues  essential  to  the  production  of 
a  secretion  are,  in  their  simplest  form,  a  simple  membrane,  hav< 
ing  on  one  surface  blood-vessels,  and  on  the  other  a  layer  of 
cells,  which  may  be  called  either  epithelium-cells  or  gland-cells. 
Glands  are  provided  also  with  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  distribution  of  the  former  is  not  peculiar,  and  need  not  be 
here  considered.  Nerve-fibres  are  distributed  both  to  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  gland  and  to  its  ducts ;  and,  in  some  glands,  it  is 
said,  to  the  secreting  cells  also  (p.  286). 

The  structure  of  the  elementary  portions  of  a  secreting  appa* 
ratns,  namely  epithelium,  simple  membrane,  and  blood-vessels, 
having  been  already  described  in  this  and  previous  chapters,  we 
may  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged 
to  form  the  varieties  of  geereting  glands. 
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BECBETTNG    GLANDS. 

The  secreting  glands  are  the  organs  to  which  the  function  of 
secretion  is  more  especially  ascribed  :  for  they  appear  to  be 
occupied  with  it  alone.  They  present,  amid  manifold  diyeisities 
of  form  and  composition,  a  general  plan  of  structure,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  textures  of  the  body ;  eape- 
cially,  all  contain,  and  appear  constructed  with  particular  regard 
to,  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  which,  as  already  expreasedy 
both  line  their  tubes  or  cavities  as  an  epithelium,  and  elaborate, 
as  secreting  cells,  the  substances  to  be  discharged  from  them. 

For  convenience  of  description,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  groups,  the  characters  of  each  of  which  are  determined 
by  the  different  modes  in  which  the  sacculi  or  tubes  containing 
the  secreting  cells  are  grouped : — 

I.  The  eimple  tubide,  or  tubular  gland  (a,  fig.  187),  examples 
of  which  are  frimished  by  the  several  tubular  follicles  in  mucons 
membranes,  especially  by  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  (p.  325),  and  the 
tubular  glands  of  the  stomach  (p.  298).  These  appear  to  be 
simple  tubular  depressions  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  which 
they  open,  each  consisting  of  an  elongated  gland  veeide,  the 
wall  of  which  is  formed  of  primary  membrane,  and  is  lined 
with  secreting  cells  arranged  as  an  epithelium.  To  the  same 
class  may  be  referred  the  elongated  and  tortuous  sudoriparous 
glands  (p.  436),  and  the  Meibomian  follicles  beneath  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva;  though  the  latter  are  made  more  oom-^ 
plex  by  the  presence  of  small  pouches  along  their  sides  (b,  fig. 
187),  and  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  members  of  this 
division  and  the  next. 

The  convoluted  tubular  glands  (p,  fig.  1 8 7),  such  as  the 
kidney  and  testis,  form  another  division.  These  consist  of 
tubules  of  membrane,  lined  with  secreting  cells  arranged  like  an 
epithelium.  Through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  long  course,  the 
tubules  present  an  almost  uniform  size  and  structure;  ultimately 
they  terminate  either  in  a  cul-de-sac,  or  by  dilating,  as  in  the 
Malpighian  capsules  of  the  kidney,  or  by  forming  a  simple  loop 
and  reluming,  as  in  the  testicle. 
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2.  The  aggregated  glemda,  inclndlDg  thoBe  formerly  tecm^ 
conglomeraU,  in  whidi  a  number  of  Tesicles  or  adni  are 
arranged  in  gionps  or  lobnlee  (c,  fig.  1 87).     Sacli  are  all  thoee 


oommonly  called  mucous  glands  (fig.  188)  as  those  of  the  trachea 
and  <BSOphagn«,  and  the  minute  saliraiy  glands.     Such,  also, 

*  Fig.  187.  Plana  of  extension  of  Becreting  membrane  b;  inTEnion  or  re- 
cenon  in  form  of  cavitiM.  A,  simple  glands,  viz.,  g,  Btrai^t  tnbe ;  A,  sac  ; 
i,  eoQeA  tabe.  B,  mnldlociilar  crjpta  ;  t,  of  tnboW  form  ;  I,  saccnlar.  C, 
tacemoK^  or  laccnlar  compoond  gland  ;  m,  entire  gland,  showing  branched 
dact  and  lobular  strnctnra  ;  n,  a  lobnle,  detached  with  0,  branch  ot  duct 
proceeding  &om  it     D,  compoaod  tabolar  gland  (Sharpey). 
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aie  the  lacfairmal,  the  large  Balxrsrj  and  mammary  glauda, 
Brasn's,  Cowpor's,  and  DuTemey'e  glands,  the  pancreas  and 
prostate.  Theae  yarious  organs  difiTer  from  each  other  only  in 
secondaiy  points  of  structure;  such  as,  chiefly,  the  arrangement 
of  their  excretory  ducts,  the  grouping  of  the  acini  and  lobules, 
their  connection  by  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  supply  of  blood- 
p._  ^„  4  Teasels.      The   acini  com- 

monly appear  to  be  formed 
by  a  kind  of  fusion  of  the 
walla  of  sereral  vesicles, 
which  thus  combine  to 
form  one  cavity  lined  ot 
filled  with  secreting  cells 
which  alao  occupy  recesses 
&om  the  main  cavity.  Tks 
smallest  branches  of  the 
gland-ducts  sometimes  opai 
into  the  centres  of  these 
cavities ;  sometimes  the 
acini  are  clustered  roand 
the  extremities,  or  by  the 
sides  of  the  ducta :  bnt^ 
whatever  secondary  ar- 
laQgement  there  may  be,  all  have  the  same  easential  character 
of  rounded  groups  of  vesicles  containing  gland-cells,  and  opening, 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,'  by  a  common  central  cavity 
into  minute  ducts,  which  ducta  in  the  large  glands  convei^  and 
unite  to  form  lai^er  and  larger  branches,  and  at  length,  by 
<me  common  trunk,  open  on  a  free  surfhce  of  membrane. 

Among  these  vaiietieB  of  stmctuie,  all  the  permanent  g^di 
are  alike  in  some  essential  points,  besides  those  which  th^  ban 
in  common  with  all  truly  secreting  Btmctures.     They  agree  in 

*  Fig.  i88.  Macons  gland,  from  tongue  of  dog.  e,  epithelium,  sba*i>S 
diDTerent  slmpcg  of  uucUi  at  farioiis  depths ;  nt,  mncni  ditchuged  from  orifice 
of  d  m,  duct  of  macous  ftlsnd  lined  by  epithelinm,  and  enntaiQing  ■  dua  °> 
nmciu  ;  a,  areoUr  tissue  of  sabniDconi  layer ;  m/,  mnscnlir  fibres  of  toDfitie  i 
g  c,  gland  cells  of  the  various  contorted  tabes  and  acini  of  which  the  gtw 
coouxts  (Schofield). 
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preeentmg  a  large  extent  of  secretiiig  surfSace  within  a  oompara- 
tiYely  small  space ;  in  the  circumstance  that  while  one  end  of  the 
gland-duct  opens  on  a  free  surface,  the  opposite  end  is  always 
dosed,  having  no  direct  communication  with  blood-vesseLs,  or 
any  other  canal ;  and  in  an  uniform  arrangement  of  capillary 
blood-Tesselsy  ramifying  aad  forming  a  network  around  the  walls 
and  in  the  interstices  of  the  ducts  and  acini. 

FBOCESS   OP    S£CBETIOir. 

In  secretion  two  distinct  processes  are  concerned  which,  may  be 
epokrai  of  as  physical  and  chemical, 

I.  Physical  processes, — These  are  such  as  can  be  closely 
imitated  in  the  laboratory,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  in  the 
operation  of  well-known  physical  laws :  they  are — 

(a)  Filtration,     (b)  Diffusion. 

(a)  Filtration  is  simply  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  a 
porous  membrane  under  the  influence  of  pressure.  If  two  fluids 
be  separated  by  a  porous  membraae,  and  the  pressure  on  one 
side  is  greater  than  on  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  absence 
of  counteracting  osmotic  influences  (see  below)  there  will  be  a 
flltration  through  the  membrane  until  the  pressure  on  the  two 
sides  is  equalized.  Of  course  there  may  only  be  fluid  on  one 
side  of  the  membrane,  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  filtering 
through  blotting  paper,  and  then  the  fiOLtration  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  pressure  (in  this  case  the  weight  of  the  fluid)  is 
sufficient  to  force  it  through  the  pores  of  the  filter. 

The  necessary  inequality  of  pressure  may  be  obtained  either 
by  diminishing  it  on  one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  cupping,  or 
increasing  it  on  flie  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  increased  blood- 
pressure  and  consequent  increased  flow  of  urine  resulting  from 
copious  drinking. 

By  filtration,  not  merely  water  but  yarious  salts  in  solution 
may  transude  firom  the  blood-vessels. 

{b)  Diffusion  is  tbe  passage  of  fluids  through  a  moist  animal 
membrane  independent  of  pressure,  and  sometimes  actually  in 
opposition  to  it  (For  a  fuU  account  of  the  process  see  Chapter 
on  Absorption.) 

X  X 
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Theie  must  always  be  in  tMs  process  two  fluids  differing  in 
composition,  one  or  both  possessing  an  affinity  for  the  intervening 
membrane,  and  the  fluids  capable  of  being  mixed  one  with  the 
other;  the  osmotic  current  continuing  in  each  direction  (when  both 
fluids  have  an  affinity  for  the  membrane)  until  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  fluid  on  each  side  of  the  septum  becomes  the  same: 

It  seems  probable  that  some  fluids,  such  as  the  secretions  of 
serous  membranes,  are  simply  exudations  or  oozings  (filtration) 
from  the  blood-yesseb,  whose  qualities  are  determined  by  those 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  while  the  quantities  are  liable  to  varia- 
tion, and  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  blood-pressure. 

2.  Chemical  processes, — ^These  constitute  the  process  of  secre- 
tion properly  so-called  as  distingfuished  from  mere  transudation 
spoken  of  above.  Such  processes  might  more  correctly  be  tenned 
vital,  inasmuch  as  they  are  intimately  oozmected  with  the  life 
and  growth  of  the  gland-cells,  which,  as  they  develop  and  grow, 
form  in  their  interior  the  proper  materials  of  the  secretion  and 
then  discharge  them  (p.  288). 

Thus,  in  the  •purely  physical  process  of  transudation,  there  is 
simply  an  oozing  out  of  materials  which  pre-exist  in  the  blood, 
and  are  merely  separated  from  it ;  while  in  the  chemical  process 
of  secretion  various  materials  which  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
blood  are  elaborated  by  the  agency  of  the  gland-cells  frtnn  the 
blood,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  from  the  plasma  which  exudes 
from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  interstices  of  the  gland-textores. 

The  best  evidence  for  this  view  is :  ist.  That  cells  and  nuclei 
are  constituents  of  all  glands,  however  diverse  their  outer  forms 
and  other  characters,  and  are  in  all  glands  placed  on  the  eaitaob 
or  in  the  cavity  whence  the  secretion  is  poured.  2nd.  That  many 
secretions  which  are  visible  with  the  microscope  may  be  seen  in 
the  cells  of  their  glands  before  they  are  discharged.  Thus,  bile 
may  be  often  discerned  by  its  yellow  tinge  in  the  gland-ceUs  of 
the  liver ;  spermatozoids  in  the  cells  of  the  tubules  of  the  testicles; 
granules  of  uric  acid  in  those  of  the  kidneys  (of  fish) ;  &tty  par- 
ticles, like  those  of  milk,  in  the  cells  of  the  mammary  gland. 

The  process  of  secretion  might,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  aooom- 
plished  in,  and  by  the  life  of,  these  gland-ceUs.     They  appear,  hke 
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the  cells  or  other  elements  of  any  other  organ,  to  develop, 
grow,  and  attain  their  individual  perfection  hj  appropriating 
natriment  firom  the  adjacent  blood-vessels  and  elaborating  it,  so 
that  it  shall  form  part  of  their  own  substance.  In  this  perfected 
fitate,  the  cells  subsist  for  some  brief  time,  and  when  that 
period  is  over  they  appear  to  dissolve,  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
yield  their  contents  to  the  peculiar  material  of  the  secretion. 
And  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in  every  part  of  the  gland  that 
contains  the  appropriate  gland-cells;  therefore  not  in  the 
extremities  of  the  ducts  or  in  the  acini  alone,  but  in  great  part 
of  their  length. 

In  these  things  there  is  the  closest  resemblance  between 
secretion  and  nutrition ;  for,  if  the  purpose  which  the  secreting 
glands  are  to  serve  in  the  economy  be  disregarded,  their  forma- 
tion might  be  considered  as  only  the  process  of  nutrition  of 
oi^^ans,  whose  size  and  other  conditions  are  maintained  in,  and  by 
means  of,  the  continual  succession  of  cells  developing  themselves 
and  passiDg  away.  In  other  words,  glands  are  maintained  by 
the  development  of  the  cells,  and  their  continuance  In  the  perfect 
state:  and  the  secretions  are  discharged  as  the  constituent 
gland-cells  degenerate  and  are  set  free.  The  processes  of  nu- 
trition and  secretion  are  similar,  also,  in  their  obscurity :  there 
is  the  same  difficulty  in  saying  why,  out  of  apparently  the  same 
materials,  the  cells  of  one  gland  elaborate  the  components  of 
bile,  while  those  of  another  form  the  components  of  milk,  and 
of  a  third  those  of  saliva,  as  there  is  in  determimng  why  one 
tissue  forms  cartilage,  another  bone,  a  third  muscle,  or  any  other 
tissue.  In  nutrition,  also,  as  in  secretion,  some  elements  of  tissues, 
such  as  the  gelatinous  tissues,  are  different  in  their  chemical  pro- 
perties £rom  any  of  the  constituents  ready-formed  in  the  blood. 

The  Discharge  of  Secretions  from  glands  may  take  place  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed ;  or  the  secretion  may  be  long  retained 
within  the  gland  or  its  ducts.  The  secretions  of  glands  which 
axe  contiQually  in  active  function  for  the  purification  of  the  blood, 
sach  as  the  kidneys,  are  generally  discharged  from  the  gland  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  formed.  But  the  secretions  of  those  whose 
activity  of  function  is  only  occasional  are  usually  retained  in  the 
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ducts  during  the  periods  of  the  gland's  inaction.  And  there  are 
glands  which  are  like  both  these  classes,  such  as  the  lachiymal, 
which  constantlj'  secrete  small  portions  of  fluid,  and  on  occasions 
of  greater  excitement  discharge  it  more  abundantly. 

When  discharged  into  the  ducts,  the  further  course  of  secro- 
tions  is  affected  partly  by  the  pressure  from  behind ;  the  fresh 
quantities  of  secretion  propelling  those  that  were  formed  before. 
In  the  larger  ducts,  its  propulsion  is  assisted  by  the  contraction 
of  their  walls.  All  the  larger  ducts,  such  as  the  ureter  and 
common  bile-duct,  possess  in  their  coats  plain  muscular  fibres ; 
they  contract  when  irritated,  and  sometimes  manifest  peristaltic 
movements.  Bernard  and  Brown-Sequard,  indeed,  have  observed 
rhythmic  contractions  in  the  pancreatic  and  bile-ducts,  and  also  in 
the  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia.  It  is  probable  that  the  contrao 
tile  power  extends  along  the  ducts  to  a  considerable  distance 
within  the  substance  of  the  glands  whose  secretions  can  be 
rapidly  expelled.  Saliva  and  milk,  for  instance,  are  sometimes 
ejected  with  much  force ;  doubtless  by  the  energetic  and  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  many  of  the  ducts  of  their  respective 
glands.  The  contraction  of  the  ducts  can  only  expel  the  fluid 
they  contain  through  their  main  trunk;  for  at  their  oppodto 
ends  all  the  ducts  are  closed. 

Circumstances  influencing  Secretion, — ^The  influence  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  on  the  functions  of  glands,  is  manifested  chiefly 
in  alterations  of  the  quantity  of  secretion;  and  among  the 
principal  of  these  conditions  are  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
blood,  in  the  quantity  of  the  peculiar  materials  for  any  secretion 
that  it  may  contain,  and  in  the  conditions  of  the  nerves  of  the 
glands. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  traversing  a  gland, 
coincides  with  an  augmentation  of  its  secretion.  Thus,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  becomes  florid  when,  on  the 
introduction  of  food,  its  glands  begin  to  secrete ;  the  mammaiy 
gland  becomes  much  more  vascular  during  lactation;  and  all 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  w 
material  secreted  by  an  organ,  produce,  coincidently,  an  increaaed 
supply  of  blood. 
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Glands  also  secrete  wiili  increased  activiiy  when  the  blood 
contains  more  than  usual  of  the  materials  they  are  designed  to 
separate.  Thus,  when  an  excess  of  urea  is  in  the  blood,  whether 
finom  excessive  exercise,  or  from  destruction  of  one  kidney,  a 
healthy  kidney  will  excrete  more  than  it  did  before.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  grow  larger :  an  interesting 
fact,  as  proving  both  that  secretion  and  nutrition  in  glands  are 
identical,  and  that  the  presence  of  certain  materials  in  the  blood 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  structures  in  which  they  may  be 
incorporated. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Secretion. 

The  process  of  secretion  is  largely  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  the  nervous  system  influences  secre- 
tion must  still  be  regarded  as  somewhat  obscure.  In  part,  it 
exerts  its  influence  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantify  of 
blood  supplied  to  the  secreting  gland,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
which  it  exercises  over  the  contractility  of  the  smaller  blood- 
vessels ;  while  it  also  has  a  more  direct  influence  analogous  to 
the  trophic  influence  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Nutrition. 
Its  influence  over  secretion,  as  well  as  over  other  functions  of  the 
body,  may  be  excited  by  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  nervous 
centres,  upon  the  nerves  going  to  the  secreting  organ,  or  upon 
the  nerves  of  other  parts.  In  the  latter  case,  a  reflex  action  is 
produced :  thus  the  impression  produced  upon  the  nervous 
centres  by  the  contact  of  food  in  the  mouth,  is  reflected  upon  the 
nerves  supplying  the  salivary  glands,  and  produces,  through 
these,  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  (p.  288). 

Through  the  nerves,  various  conditions  of  the  brain  also  influ- 
ence the  secretions.  Thus,  the  thought  of  food  may  be  sufficient 
to  excite  an  abundant  flow  of  saliva.  And,  probably,  it  is  the 
mental  state  which  excites  the  abundant  secretion  of  urine  in 
hysterical  paroxysms,  as  well  as  the  perspirations  and,  occasion- 
ally, diarrhcea,  which  ensue  imder  the  influence  of  terror,  and 
the  tears  excited  by  sorrow  or  excess  of  joy.  The  quality  of  a 
secretion  may  also  be  affected  by  the  mind ;  as  in  the  cases  in 
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which,  through  g^ef  or  passion,  the  Becretion  of  milk  is  altered, 
and  is  sometimes  so  changed  as  to  produce  irritation  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  child,  or  even  death  (Cazpenter). 

The  secretions  of  some  of  the  glands  seem  to  bear  a  certain 
relation  or  antagonism  to  each  other,  by  which  an  increased 
activity  of  one  is  usually  followed  by  diminished  activity  of  one 
or  more  of  the  others ;  and  a  deranged  condition  of  one  is  apt  to 
entail  a  disordered  state  in  the  others.  Such  relations  appear  to 
exist  among  the  various  mucous  membranes :  and  the  dose  rela- 
tion between  the  secretion  of  the  kidney  and  that  of  the  skin  is  a 
subject  of  constant  observation. 

(For  an  account  of  direct  experimental  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  the  process  of  secretion,  see  p.  288.) 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  VASCULAR  GLANDS;    OR  GLANDS  WITHOUT  DUCTS. 

The  materials  separated  £rom  the  blood  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  secretion  in  glands,  are  always  discharged  fix>m  the 
organ  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  either  straightway  expelled 
from  the  body,  or  if  they  are  again  received  into  the  blood,  it  is 
only  after  they  have  been  altered  from  their  original  condition, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  saliva  and  bUe.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  process  of  secretion,  in  which  certain 
materials  are  abstracted  from  the  blood,  undergo  some  change, 
and  are  added  to  the  lymph  or  restored  to  the  blood,  without 
being  previously  discharged  from  the  secreting  organ,  or  made 
use  of  for  any  secondary  purpose.  The  bodies  in  which  this 
modified  form  of  secretion  takes  place,  are  usually  described  as 
vascular  glands,  or  glands  without  ducts,  and  include  the  spleen, 
the  th3rmus  and  th3rroid  glands,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and, 
according  to  CBsterlin  and  Ecker  and  Gull,  the  pineal  gland  and 
pituitary  body ;  possibly,  also  the  tonsils. 

The  solitary  and  agminate  glands  (Peyer's)  of  the  intestine 
(p.  326),  and  Ijmph-glands  in  general,  also  closely  resemble  them; 
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indeed,  both  in  structure  and  fuQction,  the  vascular  glands  bear 
a  close  relatioD,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  true  eecretiug  glands, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  lymphatic  glands. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  tiieee  organs  exercise 
a  fimctiim  analogous  to  that  of  secreting  glands,  has  been  chie£y 
obtained  &om  investigations  into  their  structure,  which  have 
shovn  that  most  of  the  glands  without  ducts  contain  the  same 
CTsential  structures  as  the  secreting  glands,  except  the  ducte. 
Tbtj  are  mainly  composed  of  vesicles,  or  sacculi,  either  simple 
and  closed,  as  in  the  thyroid  (fig.  1S9),  and  supra-renal  capsules, 
or  variously  branched,  and  with  the  cavitieG  of  the  several 
branches  commnnicating  in  and  by  common  canals,  as  in  the 
thymns  (fig.  190).     These  vesicles,  like  the  adni  of  secreting 
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*  Kg.  189.  Tesiclaa  from  the  Thyroid  Glaid  of  a  Child  (from  Eolliker) 
X  2501  a,  connectivotiamobetwoenths  vesicles;  6,  capanlBor  thaviBicleB; 
e,  tluir  epitlielial  lining. 

t  Kg.  190.  TtannTerae  Section  of  ft  Lobule  of  an  injected  inf»ntile  Thymns 
Gland  (Kolliker)  x  30.  a,  capanle  o[  connective  tissue  gajronnding  the  lobnle ; 
b,  membrane  of  the  glandnkt  vesicles ;  c,  carity  of  the  lobule,  from  which  tho 
Isigct  blood-vessele  ate  seen  to  extend  towards  and  lamiiy  in  the  spheroidsl 
mavea  of  the  lobnle. 
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glands,  are  formed  of  a  delicate  homogeneous  membrane,  aie 
surrounded  with,  and  often  traversed  by  a  Tascular  plexus,  anl 
are  filled  with  finely  molecular  albuminous  fluid,  suspended  in 
which  are  either  granules  of  fat,  or  cytoblasts  or  nudei,  or 
nucleated  cells,  or  a  mixture  of  aU  these. 

Structure  of  the  Spleen. — ^The  spleen  is  covered  externally 
almost  completely  by  a  serous  coat  derived  horn  the  peritoneum,, 
while  within  this  is  the  proper  fibrous  coat  or  capsule  of  the 
organ.  The  latter,  composed  of  connective  tissue,  with  a  large 
preponderance  of  elastic  fibres,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  non- 
striated  muscular  tissue,  forms  the  immediate  investment  of  the 
spleen.  Prolonged  from  its  inner  surface  are  fibrous  processes 
or  trahecula,  which  enter  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and,  dividing 
and  anastomosing  in  all  parts,  form  a  kind  of  supporting  frame- 
work or  stroma^  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  proper  substance 
of  the  spleen  {spleen- fnUp)  is  contained  (fig.  191).  At  the  hilus 
of  the  spleen,  or  the  part  at  which  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics  enter,  the  fibrous  coat  is  prolonged  into  the  spleen- 
substance  in  the  form  of  investing  sheaths  for  the  arteries  and 
veins,  which  sheaths  again  are  connected  with  the  trabecule 
before  referred  to. 

The  epUen-pidp,  which  is  a  dark  red  or  reddish-brown  coloor^ 
is  composed  chiefly  of  cells.  Of  these,  some  are  granular  ooipna- 
cles  resembling  the  Ijrmph-corpusdes,  both  in  general  appearano& 
and  in  being  able  to  perform  amoeboid  movements ;  others  are- 
red  blood-corpuscles  of  normal  appearance  or  variously  changed ; 
while  there  are  also  large  cells  containing  either  pigment  allied 
to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  or  rounded  corpuscles  like 
red  blood- cells. 

The  splenic  arteiy  which  enters  the  spleen  by  its  concave 
surface  or  hiltts  divides  and  subdivides,  with  but  little  anastomoaia- 
between  its  branches,  in  the  midst  of  the  spleen-pulp,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  branches  are  sheathed,  as  before  said,  by  the 
fibrous  coat,  which  they,  so  to  speak,  carry  into  the  spleen  with 
them.  Ending  in  capillaries,  they  either  communicate,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  radicles  of  the  veins,  or  end  in 
lacunar  spaces  in  the  spleen-ptdp,  from  which  veins  arise  (Gray). 
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The  walls  of  the  smaller  veana  are  more  or  less  incomplete, 
and  readily  allow  lymphoid  corpusoles  to  be  swept  into  the  hlood- 


"The  blood  traversea  the  network  of  the  pulp,  and  interstices 
of  the  lymphoid  cells  contained  in  the  latter,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  water  of  a  tiret  finds  its  way  among  the  pebbles  of  its 
bed :  the  blood  from  the  arterial  capillaries  is  emptied  into  a 
system  of  intermediate  passages,  which  ore  directly  bounded  by 
the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  network  of  the  pulp,  and  from  which 

*  Ilg.  191.  Section  of  Dof^'i  Splaen  Injected  :  e,  capsule,  connintiiig  of 
dense  fibrotu  tiasae  with  scattered  naclei ;  tr,  trabecdls  of  siinilar  etntctore  ; 
n,  two  Malpighiaa  bodies  with  DumaronB  small  arteries  and  capillaries ;  a, 
utttj  ;  I,  iTmphoid  tiisae,  conaittiiig  of  clowly  packed  lymphoid  cells  sup- 
ported by  Teiy  delicate  retifoTin  tistne  :  a  light  apace  unoccupied  bj  cells  is 
seen  all  mund  the  trabeculie,  which  correBpoDda  to  the  "  lymph  path  "  in 
lymphatic  glands  (Schofteld). 
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the  smallest  venous  radicles  mth  their  cribriform  walls  take 
origin  "  (Frey). 

The  Teins  are  large  and  very  distensible :  the  whole  tdsiue  of 
the  spleen  is  highly  vascular,  and  becomes  readily  engoi^ed  viih 
blood :  the  amount  of  distension  is,  however,  limited  by  tlw 
fibrous  and  muscular  tissue  of  its  capaule  and  trabecule,  which 
forms  an  investment  and  support  for  the  pulpy  mass  within. 
Oq  the  &ce  of  a  section  of  the  spleen  can  be  usually  seen, 
,  readily  with  the  naked  ej9, 

minute,  scattered,  roiuided 
or  oval  whitish  spots, 
mostly  from  -y^  to  -^  imi 
in  diameter.  These  sie 
the  Malpighian  eorjnuda  of 
the  spleen,  and  are  situsted 
on  the  sheaths  of  the  mi- 
nute splenic  arteries,  of 
which,  indeed,  they  vay 
be  said  to  be  outgrowths 
(fig.  192).  For  while  the 
sheaths  of  the  larger  arte- 
ries are  constructed  of 
ordinary  connective  tissue, 
this  has  become  modified 
;  ^~^  where  it  &rms  an  invest- 

ment for  the  smaller  ves- 
sele,  so  as  to  be  a  fine  retiform  tissue,  with  abundance  of  cor- 
puscles, like  Ijmph-corpiiscles,  contained  in  its  meshes,  and  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles  are  but  small  outgrowths  of  this  q/togmon* 
or  cell-bearing  connective  tissue.  They  are  composed  of  masn 
of  corpuscles,  intersected  in  bU  parts  by  a  delicate  fibrillar  tisBne, 
which,  though  it  invests  the  Malpighian  bodies,  does  not  form  ■ 
complete  capsule.  Blood-capillariee  traverse  the  Malpi^iian  co^ 
pnsdes  and  form  a  plexus  in  their  interior.     The  structure  of  s 

•  Fig.  1 93.     The  figure  showa  a  portioD  of  a  amaU  artery,  to  cai«  of  f" 
twigs  of  which  the  Malpgtusn  corpnadei  an  attached. 
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Malpighian  corpuscle  of  the  spleen  is,  therefore,  very  Biinilar  to 
that  of  lymphatic-gland  substance  (p.  379). 

The  opinion  that  the  vascular  glands  thus  serve  for  the  higher 
organization  of  the  blood,  is  supported  by  their  being  all  especi- 
ally active  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  during  foetal  life 
and  childhood,  when,  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
body,  the  most  abundant  supply  of  highly  organized  blood  is 
necessary.  The  bulk  of  the  th3rmus  gland,  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  body,  appears  to  bear  almost  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  the  body's  development  and  growth,  and  when,  at  the 
period  of  puberty,  the  development  of  the  body  may  be  said  to 
be  complete,  the  gland  wastes,  and  finally  disappears.  The 
thyroid  gland  and  supra-renal  capsules,  also,  though  they 
probably  never  cease  to  discharge  some  amount  of  function,  yet 
are  proportionally  much  smaller  in  childhood  than  in  foetal  life 
and  infancy ;  and  with  the  years  advancing  to  the  adult  period, 
they  diminish  yet  more  in  proportionate  size  and  apparent 
activity  of  function.  The  spleen  more  nearly  retains  its  propor- 
tionate size,  and  enlarges  nearly  as  the  whole  body  does. 

The  function  of  the  vascular  glands  seems  not  essential  to  life, 
at  least  not  in  the  adult.  The  thymus  wastes  and  disappears ;  no 
signs  of  illness  attend  some  of  the  diseases  which  wholly  destroy 
the  structure  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  and  the  spleen  has  been  often 
removed  in  animals,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  men,  without  any 
evident  ill-consequence.  It  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  organs  may  be  afforded 
by  an  increased  activity  of  function  in  those  that  remain. 

Although  the  functions  of  all  the  vascular  glands  may  be 
similar,  in  so  far  as  they  may  all  alike  serve  for  the  elaboration 
and  maintenance  of  the  blood,  yet  each  of  them  probably  dis- 
charges a  peculiar  office,  in  relation  either  to  the  whole  economy, 
or  to  that  of  some  other  organ.  Respecting  the  special  office  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  nothing  reasonable  can  be  suggested ;  nor  is 
there  any  certain  evidence  concerning  that  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules. 

Mr.  J.  Hntchineon,  and,  more  recently,  Dr.  Wilks,  Dr.  Grcenhow,  and 
others,  following  oat  Dr.  Addison^B  discovery,  have,  by  the  collection  of  large 
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numbers  of  cases  in  which  the  supra-renal  capsules  were  diseased,  demon- 
strated most  satisfactorilj  the  very  close  relation  sabsisting  between  disease 
of  these  organs  and  brown  discoloration  of  the  skin  (Addison's  disease) ;  btrt 
the  explanation  of  this  relation  is  still  involyed  in  obscurity,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  aid  much  in  determining  the  functions  of  the  supia-reul 
capsules. 

Respecting  the  thymus  gland,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Simon, 
confirmed  bj  those  of  Friedleben  and  others,  have  shpwn  that 
in  the  hybemating  animals,  in  which  it  exists  throughout  life, 
as  each  successive  period  of  hybernation  approaches,  the  thymus 
greatly  enlarges  and  becomes  laden  with  fat,  which  accumulates 
in  it  and  in  fat-glands  connected  with  it,  in  even  larger  propor- 
tions than  it  does  in  the  ordinary  seats  of  adipose  tissue.  Henco 
it  appears  to  serve  for  the  storing  up  of  materials  which,  being 
re-absorbed  in  inactivity  of  the  hybemating  period,  may  main- 
tain the  respiration  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  re- 
duced state  to  which  they  fall  during  that  time. 

With  respect  to  the  office  of  the  spleen,  we  have  somewhat 
more  definite  information,  (i.)  The  large  size  which  it  gradu- 
ally acquires  towards  the  termination  of  the  digestive  process^ 
and  the  great  increase  observed  about  this  period  in  the  amount 
of  the  finely-granular  albuminous  plasma  within  its  parenchjma, 
and  the  subsequent  gradual  decrease  of  this  material,  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  organ  is  concerned  in  elaborating  the  albu- 
minous materials  of  food,  and  for  a  time  storing  them  up,  to  be 
gradually  introduced  into  the  blood,  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  general  system. 

(2.)  It  seems  not  improbable  that,  as  Hewson  originally 
suggested,  the  spleen,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  the  other 
vaacular  glands,  are,  like  the  lymphatic  glands,  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  the  germs  of  subsequent  blood-corpuscles.  For  it 
seems  quite  certain,  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  white  corpuscles ;  and  in  the  dis- 
ease termed  leucocythesmia,  in  which  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  remarkably  increased  in  number,  there  is  almost 
always  found  an  hypertrophied  state  of  the  spleen  or  Oiyxoii 
body,  or  some  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Accordingly,  there 
seems  to  be  a  close  analogy  in  function  between  the  so-called 
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vaacular  and  the  lymphatic  glands :  the  former  elaborating  albn- 
minous  principles,  and  forming  the  germs  of  new  blood-oorpixscles 
out  of  alimentary  materials  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels ;  the 
latter  discharging  the  like  office  on  nutritive  materials  taken  up 
by  the  general  absorbent  system.  In  Kolliker's  opinion,  the 
development  of  colourless  and  also  coloured  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  is  one  of  the  essential  functions  of  the  spleen,  into  the 
veins  of  which  the  new-formed  corpuscles  pass,  and  are  thus 
conveyed  into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation. 

(3.)  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  spleen  many  of  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  those  probably  which  have  discharged 
their  office  and  are  worn  out,  imdergo  disintegration ;  for  in  the 
coloured  portion  of  the  spleen-pulp  an  abundance  of  such  cor- 
puscles, in  various  stages  of  degeneration,  are  found,  while  the 
red  corpuscles  in  the  splenic  venous  blood  are  said  to  be  relatively 
diminished.  According  to  KoUiker's  description  of  this  process 
of  disintegration,  the  blood-corpusdes,  becoming  smaller  and 
darker,  collect  together  in  roundish  heaps,  which  may  remain 
in  this  condition,  or  become  each  surrounded  by]  a  cell-wall. 
The  ceUs  thus  produced  may  contain  from  one  to  twenty  blood- 
corpusdes  in  their  interior.  These  corpuscles  become  sxnaller 
and  smaller ;  exchange  their  red  for  a  golden  yellow,  brown,  or 
blac^  colour;  and,  at  length,  are  converted  into  pigment-granules, 
whidbk  by  degrees  become  paler  and  paler,  until  all  colour  is  lost. 
The  corpuscles  undergo  these  changes  whether  the  heaps  of 
them  are  enveloped  by  a  cell- wall  or  not. 

(4.)  Besides  these,  its  supposed  direct  offices,  the  spleen  is  be- 
lieved to  fulfil  some  purpose  in  regard  to  the  ported  circulation, 
with  which  it  is  in  dose  connection.  From  the  readiness  with 
which  it  admits  of  being  distended,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
generally  small  while  gastric  digestion  is  going  on,  and  enlarges 
when  that  act  is  concluded,  it  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
vascular  reservoir,  or  diverticulum  to  the  portal  system,  or  more 
particularly  to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  That  it  may  serve 
such  a  purpose  is  also  made  probable  by  the  enlargement  which 
it  undergoes  in  certian  affections  of  the  heart  and  liver,  attended 
with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  latter 
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organ,  and  by  its  diminution,  when  the  congestion  of  the  portal 
system  is  relieved  by  discharges  ^m  the  bowels,  or  by  the 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  stomach.  This  mechanical  inffuenoe 
on  the  circulation,  however,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  more 
than  a  very  subordinate  part  of  the  ofGlce  of  an  organ  of  so  great 
complexity  as  the  spleen,  and  containing  so  many  other  stnic- 
tures  besides  blood-vessels.  The  same  may  also  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  opinion  that  the  thyroid  gland  is  important  as  a 
diverticulum  for  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  the  thymus  for  the 
pulmonary  in  childhood.  These,  like  the  spleen,  must  have 
peculiar  and  higher,  though  as  yet  ill-understood,  offices. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  SECRETION. 

To  complete  the  consideration  of  the  processes  of  organic  life, 
and  especiaUy  of  those  which,  by  separating  materials  from  the 
blood,  maintain  it  in  the  state  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
body,  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  skin  must  be  now  con- 
sidered: for  besides  the  purposes  which  it  serves — (i),  as  an 
external  integument  for  the  protection  of  the  deeper  tissues,  and 
(2),  as  a  sensitive  organ  in  the  exercise  of  touch,  it  is  also  (3\ 
an  important  excretory,  and  (4),  an  absorbing  organ ;  while  it 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  (5)  the  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body. 

Structure  of  the  Skin, 

The  skin  consists,  principally,  of  a  layer  of  vascular  tissue, 
named  the  corium,  dennUf  or  cutis  vera,  and  an  external  covering 
of  epitheHum  termed  the  cuticle  or  epidermis.  Within  and 
beneath  the  corium  are  imbedded  several  organs  with  special 
functions,  namely  sudoriparous  glands,  sebaceous  glands,  and  Judr- 
follicles :  and  on  its  surface  are  sensitive  papilla.  The  so-called 
appendages  of  the  skin — ^the  Jiair  and  nails — are  modifications  of 
the  epidermis. 

Epidermis, — The  epidermis  is  composed  of  several  layers  of 
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squamous  epithelial  cells  (p.  59),  the  deeper  cells,  hovrever, 
being  rotmded  or  dougRted,  and  in  the  latter  instance  having 
their  long  axis  anrftnged  -rortically  as  ragarda  the  general  surface 
of  the  skin,  vliile  the  more  superficial  cells  are  flattened  and 
acaly  (fig.  193).  The  deeper  j>art  of  the  epidermis,  which  is 
softer  and  more  opaque  than 
the  superficial,  is  called  the  ret« 
mvcogam.  Many  of  the  epider- 
mal cells  contain  pigment,  and 
the  TSiTing  quantitf  of  this  is 
fhe  soorceof  the  different  shades 
of  tint  in  the  skm  both  of  m 
diTiduals  and  races  The  colour 
mg  matter  a  contamed  chiefiy  m 
the  deeper  cells  compoemg  the 
reU  mueotvm  and  becomes  less 
evident  in  them  as  they  are 
gtsdnally  pushed  up  by  those 
nnd^  them  and  become  like 
their   predecessors  flattened  and         _  —       _  — 

scale-Lke  (fig     193)       It  is  by  ~~ 

this  process  of  production  horn  beneath  to  mate  up  for  the 
vaste  at  the  surface  that  the  growth  of  the  cubde  is  effected 

The  thickness  of  the  epidermis  on  different  portions  of  the 
skin  is  direcUy  proportioned  to  the  friction,  pressare,  and  other 
sources  of  injury  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  and  the  more  it  is 
enbjected  to  snch  injuiy,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  does  it 
grow,  and  the  thicker  and  more  homy  does  it  become ;  for  it 
serves  as  well  to  protect  the  sensitive  and  vascular  cutis  &oin 
injury  &om  without,  as  to  limit  the  evaporation  of  fluid  &om  the 
blood-vessels.  The  adaptation  of  the  epidermis  ^to  the  latter 
porpoees  may  be  well  shown  by  expodng  to  the  air  two  dead 
hands  or  feet,  of  which  one  has  its  epidermis  perfect,  and  the 
other  is  deprived  of  it ;  in  a  day,  the  akin  of  the  latter  will  be- 

*  Fig.  193.  SUn  of  the  negro,  in  b.  vertical  section,  a,  a,  cntaneoiu  papillie ; 
b,  nndennost  and  dark  coloured  layer  ot  oblong  vertical  ep{derniu.cell3 ;  t, 
nKUwns  or  Ualpigluai)  layw;  d,  horn;  layer  x  350  (Shupey). 
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come  brown,  diy,  and  hom-lifee,  while  tliat  of  tlie  fiamar  win 
almost  retain  its  natnral  moisture. 

Cutit  MTfl,— The  eorium  or  euiii,  which  rests  upon  a  layer  of 
adipose  and  cellular  tissue  of  varying  thickness,  is  a  dense  and 
tough,  but  yielding  and  highly  elaatio  Btructure,  oompoeedof 
fasciculi  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  interwoven  in  all  diiectjone,  and 
forming,  by  their  interlacements,  nnmorona  spacea  or  areola 
These  areolee  are  large  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  sw 
there  usually  filled  with  little  maasea  of  fat  (fig.  196) :  but,  in 
the  superficial  parts,  they  are  small  or  entirely  obliterated. 
Plain  muscular  fibre  is  also  abundantly  present  (p.  5S4)- 

By  means  of  its  toughness,  flexibility,  and  elasticity,  the  skiD 
is  eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  the  general  integument  of  the 
body,  for  defending  the  intemal  parts  from  external  violence, 
and  readily  yielding  and  adapting  itself  to  their  various  mom- 
ments  and  changes  of  position.  But,  frx>m  the  abundant  supply 
of  sensitive  nerve-fibres  which  it  receives,  it  is  enabled  to  fiiMl  > 
not  less  important  purpose  in  serving  as  the  principal  oi^^^  of 
the  sense  of  touch.  The  entire  surface  of  the  skin  is  extiemel? 
sensitive,  but  its  tactile  properties  are  due  chiefly  to  the  abundant 
papillee  with  which  it  is  studded.  These  papilho  are  conical  de- 
vationa  of  the  corinm,  with  a  single  or  divided  free  extrami^, 
more  prominent  and  more  densely  set  at  some  parts  thau  &t 
others  (figs.  194  and  195).     The  parts  on  which  they  are  mort 


Fig.  I94."  Fig.  igs.t 


•  Fig.  194-     PapillK,  »a  wan  with  »  microscope,  on  a  portion  of  Ui«  tew 

akin,  from  trhich  the  cuticle  hu  been  removed  {Breschet}. 

"t  Fig.  195.  Compound  papills  from  the  pftlm  of  the  buid,  inigni£>dw 
diameters  ;  n,  hasia  of  ■  papilla ;  b,  t,  dirisiont  or  bniDchea  of  the  mum  : 
e,  t,  branch^  belongiug  to  pspilln,  t^  which  the  basei  are  hidden  from  Ti«w 
<KQlhkeT). 
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abundant'  aiid  most  promiaeiit  are  the  palmar  snrface  of  the 
bands  and  fingen,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet — parts,  therefore,  in 
which  the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute.  On  these  parts  th^  are 
disposed  in  doable  rows,  in  parallel  cuired  lines,  separated  from 
each  other  b^  depressions  (%.  196).  Thus  the;  may  be  seen 
easily  on  the  palm,  irhereon  each  raised  line  is  composed  of  a 
doable  row  of  papillse,  and  is  intersected  by  short  transverse 
,.  Fig.  igC* 


lines  or  fiurows  oorresponding  with  the  interspaces  between  the 
successive  pairs  of  papillie.  Over  other  parts  of  the  skin  they 
are  more  or  less  thinly  scattered,  and  are  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  surface.  Their  average  length  is  about  ^77^  °^  ^^  inch,  and 
at  their  base  they  measure  about  j4^th  (^  an  in.  in  diameter.  Each 
papilla  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  receiving  from  the 

*  Fig.  196.  Tertiul  lectian  of  the  akin  and  sabcataneoiu  timu,  frora 
end  of  the  tham)\  serosa  the  ridgei  and  farrows,  magnified  ao  dUmetan  :  a, 
hornj,  and  b,  mncona  layer  of  the  epidomia  ;  e,  coriam  ;  d,  ^Taaadvt 
■dtpMiM ,-  t,  pepUlve  on  the  ridgee  ;  /,  &t  oltuter  ;  g,  iwest-glaada ;  A,  awatt- 
dncts ;  i,  thdi  opaningi  on  the  aurfiice  (KSlliker). 
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vascular  plexua  in  tlie  cads  one  or  more  minnte  arterial  twi^ 
wMcb  divide  into  capillary  loops  in  its  substaDce,  and  then 
reunite  into  a  minute  vein,  vhich  passes  out  at  its  base.  The 
abundant  supply  of  blood  wMcb  tbe  papillK  thus  receive  ezpUtm 
tbe  turgescence  or  kind  of  erection  which  they  onde^o  vhea  the 
drculation  through  tbe  skin  is  active.  The  majority,  butnot  all, 
of  the  papillae  contain  also  one  or  more  terminal  nerve-fibres, 
from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  cutaneous  plexus,  on  which 
their  exquisite  sensibility  depends.  The  exact  mode  in  vhich 
these  nerve-fibrea  terminate  is  not  yet  satiafactorily  det^mined- 
In  some  parts,  especially  those  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  ii 
highly  developed,  as  for  example,  the  palm  of  the  band  and  the 
lips,  tbe  fibres  appear  to  terminate,  in  many  of  the  papilln,  by 
one  or  more  free  ends  in  the  substance  of  a  dilated  oval-shaped 
body,  not  unlike  a  Pacinian  corpuscle  (figs.  225,  226),  occupTing 
the  principal  part  of  the  interior  of  the  papilla,  and  termed  t 
touch-eorpiucle  (fig.  I97).     The  nature  of  this  body  is  obecure. 


*  Fig.  197,  Fapillce  from  the  akin  of  th«  hand,  freed  Ihnii  the  cntide  u' 
eihibiting  tactile  corpuscles.  A.  Simple  papilla  with  four  nerve-6bi« :  * 
tactile  corpuscle  ;  b,  nerree.  2.  Ftpilla  ti«at«d  with  acetic  acid;  a,  coHiol 
layer  with  cells  and  fine  elastic  filaments ;  b,  tactile  corpoacle  with  tnuK^^"' 
nuclei ;  e,  entering  netve  with  nenrilemma  or  perineurium ;  d,  iierT«-fibt« 
winding  round  the  corpuscle,  c.  Papilla  viewed  &am  above  ao  ai  to  appet 
ai  a  cross  section :  a,  cortical  lajer ;  b,  nerre-fibre  ;  c,  iheath  of  the  tactile 
coTposole  contsining  nuclei ;  d,  core  x  350  (KelUker). 
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Kolliker,  Huxley,  and  others,  regard  it  as  little  else  than  a  mass 
of  fibrous  or  connectiye  tissue,  surrounded  by  elastic  fibres,  and 
formed,  according  to  Huxley,  by  an  increased  development  of  the 
neurilemma  of  the  nerve-fibres,  entering  the  papillae.  Wagner^ 
however,  to  whom  seems  to  belong  the  merit  of  first  fully  de- 
scribing these  bodies,  believes  that,  instead  of  thus  consisting  of  a 
homogeneous  mass  of  connective  tissue,  they  are  special  and 
peculiar  bodies  of  laminated  structure,  directly  concerned  in  the 
senae  of  touch.  They  do  not  occur  in  all  the  papillse  of  the 
parts  where  they  are  found,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  papiUaa  in 
which  they  are  present  there  are  no  blood-vessels.  Since  these 
peculiar  bodies  in  which  the  nerve-fibres  end  axe  only  met  with 
in  the  papillse  of  highly  sensitive  parts,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  are  specially  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch,  yet  their 
absence  from  the  papiUsB  of  other  tactile  parts  shows  that  they 
are  not  essential  to  this  sense. 

Closely  allied  in  structure  to  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  and 
touoh-oorpuscles  are  some  little  bodies  about  -g-^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
diameter,  first  particularly  described  by  Kxause,  and  named  by 
him  "  end-bulbs."  They  are  generally  oval  or  spheroidal,  and 
composed  externally  of  a  coat  of  connective  tissue  endosing  a 
softer  matter,  in  which  the  extremity  of  a  nerve  terminates. 
These  bodies  have  been  found  chiefly  in  the  lips,  tongue,  palate, 
and  the  skin  of  the  glans  penis  (fig.  198). 

Although  destined  especially  for  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
papilke  are  not  so  placed  as  to  come  into  direct  contact  with 
external  objects ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
are  covered  by  one  or  more  layers  of  epithelium,  forming  the 
cuticle  or  epidermis.  The  papillse  adhere  very  intimately  to  the 
cuticle,  which  is  thickest  in  the  spaces  between  them,  but 
tolerably  level  on  its  outer  surface:  hence,  when  stripped  off 
from  the  cutis,  as  after  maceration,  its  internal  surface  presents 
a  series  of  pits  and  elevations  corresponding  to  the  papillss  and 
their  interspaces,  of  which  it  thus  forms  a  kind  of  mould. 
Besides  affording  by  its  impermeability  a  check  to  undue 
evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  providing  the  sensitive  cutis 
with  a  protecting  investment,  the  cuticle  is  of  service  in  relation 
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to  the  sense  of  touch.  For  hj  being  thickest  in  the  spaceo, 
between  the  papillae,  ajid  only  thinly  spread  over  the  summits  of 
these  prooesaes,  it  may  serve  to  subdivide  the  sentient  suifsce  of 
the  skin  into  a  nnmber  of  isolated  points,  each  of  which  is 


capable  of  receiving  a  distinct  impression  from  an  external  body. 
By  covering  the  papillfe  it  readers  the  sensation  produced  hj 
external  bodies  more  obtuse,  and  in  this  manner  also  is  snb- 
serviratt  to  touch :  for  unless  the  very  sensitive  papilhe  were 
thus  defended,  the  contact  of  substances  would  give  rise  to  pain, 
instead  of  the  ordinaiy  impressions  of  touch.  This  is  shown  in 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  and  loss  of  tactile  power  in  a  part  of 
the  skin  when  deprived  of  its  epidermb.  If  the  cuticle  is  veiy 
thick,  however,  as  on  the  heel,  touch  becomes  imperfect,  or  is 
lost,  through  the  inability  of  the  tactile  papilhe  to  reoeive 
impressions  through  the  dense  and  homy  layer  covering  them. 

Sudoriparout  OtandM. — In  the  middle  of  each  of  the  transverse 
furrows  between  the  papilhe,  and  irregularly  scattered  betwe«i 
the  bases  of  the  papillie  in  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body 

*  Fig.  198.  End-bulbs  in  pspiU»  <msgnilied}  tnaUd  with  acetic  add. 
A,  from  the  lips ;  the  whit«  loop*  in  ona  of  them  are  capillaries,  b,  ttota  tbe 
tongDo.    Two  end-btdbt  seen  in  the  midrt  of  the  simple  papillie  :  n,  a,  aerrei 

(KOlliker). 
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in  wbicli  there  are  no  &itow8  between  them,  are  the  orifices  of 
ducts  of  the  eudoriparooe  or  sweat  glands,  b;  vliich  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  aqueous  and  gaseous  materials  excreted  b;  the 
akin  are  separated.  Each  of  these  glands  consists  of  a  small 
lobular  mass,  formed  of  a  coil  of  tubular  gland-duct,  surrounded 
by  blood-vessels  and  embedded  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
tissue  (fig.  [96).  From  this  mass,  the  duct  ascends,  for  a  short 
distance,  in  a  spiral  manner  through  the  deeper  part  of  the 
cutis,  then  passing  straight,  and  then  sometiiQes  again  becoming 
spiral,  it  passes  through  the  cuticle  and  opens  by  an  oblique 
Talve-Iike  aperture.  In  the  parts  where  the  epidermis  is  thin, 
the  duds   ^emselTM  are  ^^        , 

thinner  and  more  nearly 
straight  in  their  couree 
(fig.  200).  The  duct,  which 
mi>.ifit«ina  nearly  the  same 
diameter  throughout,  is 
linod  with  a  layer  of  co- 
lumnar epithelium  (fig 
199)  contiDuouB  with  the 
epidermis ;  while  the  part 
which  passes  through  the 
epidermis  is  composed  of 
the  latter  structure  only ;  the  cells  which  Immediately  form  the 
boundary  of  the  canal  in  this  part  being  somewhat  differently 
arranged  from  those  of  the  adjacent  cuticle. 

The  tadoriporoiu  gUndi  axe  abandantly  dijtribnted  over  the  whole  sarface 
of  the  bodj  ;  bat  are  especiallj  numerous,  as  well  is  reij  large,  is  the  skin 
of  the  pilm  of  the  hand,  wbere,  according  to  Ejaase,  they  amount  to  1736 
in  each  saperficial  aqoare  inch,  and  according  to  Hr.  Eragmus  Wilson,  to  as 
mauj  Bi  3J38.  They  are  almost  eqaall;  abundant  and  large  in  the  ildn  of 
the  lole.  The  glands  bj  which  the  peculiar  odorous  matter  of  the  axilln  is 
•ecreted  form  a  nearly  complete  layer  under  the  cntis,  and  are  like  the 
ordinary  ludoriparons  glands,  except  in  being  larger  and  having  rery  short 
docta.    lo  the  neck  and  back,  where  the;  are  least  nmneroiu,  the  glands 

*  Tig.  199.  Glomgroli  of  sudoriparous  gland,  divided  in  Tsrions  directions. 
a,  sheath  of  the  gland  1  b,  colammir  epithelial  lining  of  gUnd  tube  ;  e,  lumeo 
«f  tnbe ;  d,  divided  blood-vessel ;  /,  loose  connective  tisane,  roTming  a  capsule 
to  the  gland  (Biesiadeclu). 
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imonnt  to  417  on  the  sqaarQ  inch  (KratiBe).  Their  totAl  numbei  EnlK 
estimates  at  2.381,248;  and,  BUpposing  the  orifice  of  each  gland  to  present  a 
KUrface  of  ^th  of  a  line  in  diameter  (and  regarding  a  line  as  eqoal  to^ihd 
an  inch),  he  reckons  that  the  whole  of  the  glands  wonld  present  an  erapo- 
rating  snrface  of  abont  eight  square  inches. 

The  peculiar  bitter  yellow  Bubslaoce  secRted  hj  the  skin  of  the  extenul 
auditory  passage  is  named  eernnifn,  and  the  glands  themselTes  eeniini»mi 
glands ;  bnt  they  do  not  mnch  differ  in  stmcture  from  the  ordinary  Bsdori- 
panma  glands. 

Sibaeeotu  Olands. — Besides  the  perspiratioD,  the  sidii  secrefes 
a  peculiar  iaiiy  matter,  and  for  this  purpoH 
is  provided  with  another  set  of  special  orgasB, 
termed  ubaeeoia  glandi  (fig.  200),  which,  lite 
the  sudoriparous  glands,  are  abundantly  dis- 
tributed over  moat  parts  of  the  body.  They  m 
most  numerous  in  parts  largely  supplied  vitli 
hair,  as  the  scalp  and  face,  and  are  thickl; 
distributed  about  the  entranoee  of  the  rarioiu 
passages  into  the  body,  as  the  anus,  nose,  lip^ 
and  external  ear.  They  are  entirely  absent 
from  the  palmar  sur&oe  of  the  hands  and  th« 
plantar  surfaces  of  the  feet.  They  aie  mi- 
nutely lobulated  glands,  composed  of  aa 
aggregate  of  small  vesicles  or  saccuU  filled 
with  opaque  white  substances,  like  soft  oint- 
ment. Minuto  capillary  vessels  overspwid 
them ;  and  their  ducts  open  either  on  tks 
surface  of  the  akin,  dose  to  a  hair,  or,  which 
is  more  usual,  directly  into  the  fcdlide  of  the 

hair.     In  the  latter  case,  there  are  generally  two  glands  to  each 

hair  (fig.  2QO). 

Slrueture  of  Hair  and  ^otb. 
Hair.— 'A  hair  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  growth  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  epidermis.     Externally  it  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 

•  Fig.  200.  Sebaeeoui  and  Sadonparons  glands  of  the  akin  ;— i,  the  nua 
enticto  ;  a,  the  cntis  ;  3.  adipose  tiiene  ;  4,  a  hair,  in  its  follicle  (S) :  ^ 
sebaceons  gland,  opening  into  the  fbUicls  of  the  hair  by  an  tffsnnt  daet :  7> 
smdoriparoua  gland  (Ontlt). 
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fine  scales  cliMely  imbricated,  or  orerlappinff  like  &e  tilea  of  a 
bonse,  but  with  tbe  free  edges  tamed  upwards  (fig.  20I,  a).  It 
is  called  the  cutieU  of  tbe  hair,  Beaeath  this  ii  a  much  thicker 
laj-er  of  elongated  hom}'  cells,  doaelr  packed  toge&er  so  as  to 
rasemble  a  fibrous  stracture.  This,  veiy  commonly,  in  the 
human  sutiject,  occnpiee  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  tbe  hair ; 


but  in  some  cases  there  is  left  a  small  central  space  filled  bj"  a 
Bubetance  called  the  medulla  or  pith,  composed  of  small  collec- 
tions of  Irregularlj  shaped  cells,  containing  fat-  and  pigment- 
granules. 

The  foUide,  in  which  the  root  of  each  hair  is  contained  (fig. 
202),  forms  a  tubular  depression  &om  the  surface  of  the  tkin,-^ 
descending  into  the  subcutaneous  fat,  generally  to  a  greater 
depth  than  the  sudoripaious  glands,  and  at  its  deepest  part 
enlarging  in  a  bulbous  form,  and  often  earring  from  its  previous 
rectilinear  course.  It  is  lined  thronghout  by  cells  of  epithelium, 
continnous  with  those  of  the  epidermis,  and  its  walls  are  formed 
of  pellucid  membrane,  which  commonly,  in  the  follicles  of  the 
latest  hairs,  has  the  structure  of  vascular  fibro-cellular  tissue. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  is  a  small  papilla,  or  projectioa  of 
true  skin,  and  it  is  by  the  production  and  out-growth  of  epi- 
dermal cells  from  the  sur&ce  of  this  papilla  that  the  haix  is 
formed.  The  inner  wall  of  the  follicle  is  lined  by  epidermal 
cells  continuoas  with  those  coTering  the  general  surface  of  the 
skin;  as  if  indeed  the  follicle  had  been  formed  by  a  simple 

*  Fig.  30I.  A.soTbct  of  a  wUte  luir,  magnified  160  diuaetcts.  TheiraT« 
linn  nuric  th«  nppn  or  frw  «dgea  of  the  cortical  tcalei.  B,  wpaiated  acalei, 
nugnififd  350  diamatan  (KSllikei). 
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thnutang  in  of  the  sur&ce  of  tlie  mtegument  (fig.  2cu)- 
This  epidermal  lining  of  the  hair-follicle,  or  rootihetuh  of  tlu 
hair,  is  composed  of  two  layers,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  to 
_  moulded  on  the  imbricated  ta\j 

cuticle  of  the  hair,  that  its  inner 
surface  becomes  imbricated  olio, 
but  of  couiee  in  the  opposite  diiec- 
tion.  When  a  hair  is  pulled  out, 
the  inner  layer  of  the  root-AtaA 
and  part  of  the  outer  layer  also  an 
commonly  pulled  out  with  it. 
I^.  303.  t 


'  Pig.  202,  Uedium-uzed  bur  in  iU  follicle,  magaiiied  50  diuBetcn. 
a,  itam  cat  sbort ;  A,  root ;  e,  Icnob  i  d,  hair  caticU  ;  t,  intenul,  ud  / 
•xttrnal  root-Bbealh  ;  g,  A,  dermic  coat  of  follicle  ;  i,  papilla ;  it,  t,  duct*  °' 
•ebaceoOB  gUndi ;  I,  corium  ;  n;,  mucous  lajer  of  epidermis ;  0,  nppar  liisil 
of  iotsnul  root-aheatb  (Kollikcr).    S<^e  alsn  Gg.  i6z. 

+  Fig.  303.  Magnified  riev  of  the  root  of  a  hair  (EoblnnKh).  a,  ttta 
or  abaft  of  hair  cat  Mroai ;  b,  inner,  and  c,  outer  layer  of  tfas  apidBrmal  lining 
of  the  bair-follide,  called  also  the  inner  and  ODter  toot-sheath  ;  d,  denaal  or 
external  coat  of  the  hair-follicte,  shoirn  in  part,  «.  imbricated  scales  shwt  U 
form  a  cortical  lajer  on  the  snrface  of  tbe  hitir.  Tbs  adjacect  cnticis  of  tba 
root-sheath  Is  not  repreaented,  and  the  papilla  u  hidden  in  tbe  lower  put  ef 
the  knob  wbcrv  tlui  is  lepresented  lighter. 
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NaiU. — A  nail,  like  a  hair,  is  a  peculiar  airangemeiit  of 
epidermal  cells,  the  undermoBt  of  which,  like  those  of  the 
general  surface  of  the  integument,  are  rounded  or  elongated, 
while  the  superficial  are  flattened,  and  of  mote  homy  cousistenoe. 
That  i^)eciBlly  modified  portion  of  the  oorium,  or  true  skin,  by 
which  the  nail  a  secreted,  is  called  the  matrix. 

The  hack  edge  of  the  nail,  or  the  root  aa  it  ia  termed,  is 
iteeived  into  a  shallow  ciescentic  groore  in  the  matrix,  while  the 
&ont  port  is  free,  and  projects  bej'ond  the  extremity  of  the  digit. 
The    intermediate   por- 
tion of    the   nail   rests  ^T^°*i_.. 
by  its  broad  under  sur-          -^T    ^  „      ts^^^^p 
&CO  on  the  &ont  part  ^^*t 
of  the  matrix,  which  is 
here   called   the  bed  of 
the  nail.     This  part  of 
the  matrix  is  not  uni- 
fimnly  smooth  on  the 
Bur&ce,  but  is  raised  in 
the  form  of  longitudinal 
and      nearly      parallel 
ridges  [or    laminro,    on 
which  are  moidded  the 
epidermal  cells  of  which 
the    nail    is    made   up 
(%  204).                                                   ^ 

The  growth  of  the 
nail,  like  that  of  a  hair,  or  of  the  epidermis  generally,  is  effected 
by  a  constant  production  of  cells  from  beneath  and  behind,  to 
take  the  place  of  those  which  are  worn  or  cut  away.  Inas- 
mncb,  however,  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  nail,  from  its  being 
lodged  in  a  groove  of  the  skin,  cannot  grow  backwards,  on  addi- 

"  Tig.  304.  Vartical  trmHTerse  ■ection  tbrougli  i  imall  portion  of  the  nail 
•nd  mitrix  largely  magnified  (Kiilliker). 

A,  coriDm  of  tie  nail-b«d,  raiaed  into  ridgea  or  lamins  a,  fitting  in  between 
corre»ponding  laminK  *,  of  the  nail.  B,  MalpiRhian,  and  C.  bomy  Ujtr  of 
nail  ;  d,  deepeat  and  vertical  celU  ;  e,  upper  flstWned  celia  of  Malpighian 
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tions  being  made  to  it,  so  easily  as  it  can  pass  in  the  opposite 
direction,  any  growth  at  its  hinder  part  pushes  the  whole  for- 
wards. At  the  same  time  fresh  cells  are  added  to  its  under 
surface,  and  thus  each  portioii  of  the  nail  becomes  gradually 
thicker  as  it  moves  to  the  front,  until,  projecting  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  matrix,  it  can  receive  no  fresh  addition  from 
beneath,  and  is  simply  moved  forwards  by  the  growth  at  its 
root,  to  be  at  last  worn  away  or  cut  ofiP. 

Excretion  by  the  8km. 

The  skin,  as  already  stated,  is  the  seat  of  a  two-fold  excretion; 
of  that  formed  by  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair-follicles,  and  of 
the  more  watery  fluid,  the  sweat  or  perspiration,  eliminated  bj 
the  sudoriparous  glands. 

The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair-folUdes  (for  their 
products  cannot  be  separated)  consists  of  cast-off  epithelium-cells, 
with  nuclei  and  granules,  together  with  an  oily  matter,  extractive 
matter,  and  stearin ;  in  certain  parts,  also,  it  is  mixed  with  a 
peculiar  odorous  principle,  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Fischer  to  con- 
tain caproic,  butyric,  and  rutic  acids.  It  is,  perhaps,  nearly 
similar  in  composition  to  the  unctuous  coating,  or  vemix  caseosa, 
which  is  formed  on  the  body  of  the  fcstus  while  in  the  uterus^ 
and  which  contains  large  quantities  of  ordinaiy  fat  (J.  Davy). 
Its  purpose  seems  to  be  that  of  keepiog  the  skin  moist  and 
supple,  and,  by  its  oily  nature,  of  both  hindering  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface,  and  guarding  the  skin  frY>m  the  efiects  of 
the  long-continued  action  of  moisture.  But  while  it  thus  serves 
local  purposes,  its  removal  from  the  body  entities  it  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  excretions  of  the  skin ;  though  the  share  it  has  in  tJie 
purifying  of  the  blood  cannot  be  discerned. 

The  fluid  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands  is  usually  formed 
so  gradually,  that  the  watery  portion  of  it  escapes  by  evapora- 
tion as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  But,  during  strong 
exercise,  exposure  to  great  external  warmth,  in  some  diseases^ 
and  when  evaporation  is  prevented,  the  secretion  becomes  more 
sensible,  and  collects  on  the  skin  in  the  form  of  drops  of  fluid. 
A  good  analysis  of  the  secretion  of  these  glands,  unmixed  witii 
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other  fluids  secreted  from  the  skin,  can  scarcely  be  made ;  for 
the  quantity  that  can  be  collected  pure  is  yeiy  small.  Krause, 
in  a  few  drops  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  found  an  acid  re- 
action and  an  oily  matter,  with  water. 

The  penpiration  of  the  skin,  as  the  term  is  sometimes  employed 
in  physiology,  includes  aU  that  portion  of  the  secretions  and 
exudations  from  the  skin  which  passes  off  by  evaporation ;  the 
gweat  includes  that  which  may  be  collected  only  in  drops  of  fluid 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  two  terms  are,  however,  most 
often  used  synonymously;  and  for  distinction,  the  former  is 
called  tMennbU  perspiration:  the  latter  sensible  perspiration. 
The  fluids  are  the  same,  except  that  the  sweat  is  commonly 
mingled  with  various  substances  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
The  contents  of  the  sweat  are,  in  part»  matters  capable  of  assum- 
ing the  form  of  vapour,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in 
part,  other  matters  which  are  deposited  on  the  skin,  and  mixed 
with  the  sebacous  secretion. 

Thenard  collected  the  perspiration  in  a  flannel  shirt  which  had  been 
washed  in  distilled  water,  and  found  in  it  chloride  of  sodium,  acetic  acid, 
some  phosphate  of  sodinm,  traces  of  phosphate  of  aJciam,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
together  with  an  animal  substance.  In  sweat  which  had  ran  from  the  fore- 
head in  drops,  Berzelius  found  lactic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  chloride 
of  ammonium.  Anselmino  placed  his  arm  in  a  glass  cylinder,  and  closed 
the  opening  around  it  with  oiled  silk,  taking  care  that  the  arm  touched  the 
glass  at  no  point.  The  cutaneous  exhalation  collected  on  the  interior  of  the 
glass,  and  ran  down  as  a  fluid  :  on  analysing  this,  he  found  water,  acetate 
of  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  the  ashes  of  the  dried  residue  of 
sweat  he  found  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  some 
potash,  with  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  and 
tnces  of  oxide  of  iron.  Urea  has  also  been  shown  to  be  an  ordinary  con- 
stitiient  of  the  fluid  of  perspiration. 

The  ordinary  constituents  of  perspiration,  may,  according  to 
Gomp-Besanez,  be  thus  summed  up :  water,  fat,  acetic,  butyric, 
and  fiyrmic  acid,  urea  and  salts.  The  principal  salts  are  the  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  potassium,  together  with,  in  small  quantity, 
alkaline,  and  earthy  phosphates  and  sulphates ;  and,  lastly,  some 
oxide  of  iron.  Of  these  several  substances,  none,  however,  need 
particular  consideration,  except  the  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  excreted  £rom  the  skin  is  on  an 
average  between  i^  and  2  lb.  daily. 
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This  sabject  has  been  estimated  very  carefully  by  Layoisier  and  Seqain. 
The  latter  chemist  enclosed  his  body  in  an  air-tight  bag,  with  a  mouth- 
piece. The  bag  being  closed  by  a  strong  band  above,  and  the  month-piece 
adjusted  and  gummed  to  the  skin  around  the  mouth,  he  was  weighed,  and 
then  remained  quiet  for  several  hours,  after  which  time  he  was  agaia 
weighed.  The  difference  in  the  two  weights  indicated  the  amount  of  loas 
by  pulmonary  exhalation.  Having  taken  off  the  air-tight  dress,  he  was 
immediately  weighed  again,  and  a  fourth  time  after  a  certain  interval  The 
difference  between  the  two  weights  last  ascertained  gave  the  amount  of  the 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation  together ;  by  subtracting  from  thif 
the  loss  by  pulmonary  exhalation  alone,  while  he  was  in  the  air-tight  dress. 
he  ascertained  the  amount  of  cutaneous  transpiration.  The  repetition  of 
these  ex()eriments  during  a  long  period,  showed  that,  during  a  state  of  rest^ 
the  average  loss  by  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation  in  a  minute,  is 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  grains, — ^the  minimum  eleven  grains,  the  maxi- 
mum thirty-two  grains ;  and  that  of  the  eighteen  grains,  eleven  pass  off  br 
the  skin,  and  seven  by  the  lungs.  The  maximnm  loss  by  exhalatioa 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary,  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  about  3!  lb. ;  the  mini- 
mum about  i^lb.  Valentin  found  the  whole  quantity  lost  by  exhalation 
from  the  cutaneous  and  respiratory  surfaces  of  a  healthy  man  who  consamed 
daily  40,000  grains  of  food  and  drink,  to  be  19,000  grains,  or  2f  lb.  Snb- 
tracting  from  this,  for  the  pulmonary  exhalation,  5,000  grains,  and,  for  the 
excess  of  the  weight  of  the  exhaled  carbonic  acid  over  that  of  the  equal 
volume  of  the  inspired  oxygen,  2,256  grains,  the  remainder,  11,744  grains, 
or  nearly  if  lb.,  may  represent  an  average  amount  of  cutaneous  exhalation 
in  the  day. 

The  quantity  of  wateiy  vapour  lost  by  vranspiration^  is  of 
course  influenced  by  all  external  circumstancus  which  afiect  the 
exhalation  from  other  evaporating  surfaces,  such  as  the 
temperature,  the  hygrometric  state,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
atmosphere.  But,  of  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  under 
the  influence  of  these  conditions,  no  calculation  has  been  exactlj 
made. 

Neither,  until  recently,  has  there  been  any  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  add  exhaled  by  the  skin  on  an  average,  or 
in  various  circumstances.  Regnault  and  Reiset  attempted  to 
supply  this  defect,  and  concluded,  from  some  careful  experimeats, 
that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  skin  of  a 
warm-blooded  animal  is  about  -^  of  that  furnished  by  the  pul- 
monary respiration.  Dr.  Edward  Smith's  calculation  is  some- 
what less  than  this ;  and  still  more  recent  experiments  (Aubert) 
appear  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the 
skin  is  only  -s^tt  to  -7-^  of  that  which  is  secreted  by  the  lungs. 
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The  cntaneooB  exhalation  is  most  abundant  in  the  lower  classes  of  animals, 
mo!re  particularly  the  naked  Amphibia,  as  frogs  and  toads,  whose  skin  is 
thin  and  moist,  and  readilj  permits  an  interchange  of  gases  between  the 
blood  circolating  in  it  and  the  sarrounding  atmosphere.  Bischoff  fonnd 
that,  after  the  lungs  of  frogs  had  been  tied  and  cut  out,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  exhaled  by  the  skin  in  eight  hours. 
And  this  quantity  is  rery  large,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  full-sized 
frog  will  generate  only  about  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  by  his  lungs 
and  skin  together  in  six  hours  (Milne-Edwards  and  Muller). 

The  importance  of  the  respiratory  function  of  the  skin,  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  proved  by  the  speedy  death  of  animals  whose  skins,  after 
removal  of  the  hair,  were  coveied  with  an  impermeable  Tarnish,  has  beea 
shown  by  further  observations  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact ;  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  in  such  cases  being  the  loss  of  temperature.  A  varnished 
animal  is  said  to  have  suffered  no  harm  when  surrounded  by  cotton  wadding, 
and  to  have  died  when  the  wadding  was  removed. 


Absorption  hj  the  skin  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  an 
instance  in  which  that  process  is  most  actiyely  accomplished. 
Metallic  preparations  rubbed  into  the  skin  have  the  same  action 
as  when  given  internally,  onlj  in  a  less  degree.  Mercury 
applied  in  this  manner  exerts  its  specific  influence  upon  syphilis, 
and  excites  salivation ;  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  may  excite 
Tomitingy  or  an  eruption  extending  over  the  whole  body ;  and 
arsenic  may  produce  poisonous  effects.  Vegetable  matters,  also, 
if  soluble,  or  already  in  solution,  give  rise  to  their  peculiar 
e&cts,  as  cathartics,  narcotics,  and  the  like,  when  rubbed  into 
the  skin.  The  effect  of  rubbing  is  probably  to  convey  the 
particles  of  the  matter  into  the  orifices  of  the  glands  whmce 
they  are  more  readily  absorbed  than  they  would  be  through  the 
epidermis.  When  simply  left  in  contact  with  the  skin,  sub- 
stances, unless  in  a  fluid  state,  are  seldom  absorbed. 

It  has  long  been  a  contested  question  whether  the  skin  covered 
with  the  epidermis  has  the  power  of  absorbing  water ;  and  it  is 
a  point  the  more  difficult  to  determine  because  the  skin  loses 
water  by  evaporation.  But,  from  the  result  of  many  experi- 
ments, it  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  well-ascertained  fact  that 
snch  absoiption  really  occurs.  M.-Edwards  has  proved  that  the 
absorption  of  water  by  the  surface  of  the  body  may  take  place  in 
the  lower  animals  veiy  rapidly.  Not  only  frogs,  which  have  a 
thin  skin,  but  lizards,  in  which  the  cuticle  is  thicker  than  in 
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man,  after  having  lost  weight  bj  being  kept  for  some  time  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  were  found  to  recover  both  their  weight  and 
plumpness  very  rapidly  when  immersed  in  water.  When  merely 
the  tail,  posterior  extremities,  and  posterior  part  of  the  body  of 
the  lizard  were  immersed,  the  water  absorbed  was  distributed 
throughout  the  system.  And  a  like  absorption  through  the  akixi, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  may  take  place  also  in  man. 

Dr.  Madden,  having  ascertained  the  loss  of  weight,  by 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpiration,  that  occurred  during 
half  an  hour  in  the  air,  entered  the  bath,  and  remained  immersed 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  breathing  through  a  tube  which 
communicated  with  the  air  exterior  to  the  room.  He  was  then 
carefully  dried  and  again  weighed.  Twelve  experiments  were 
performed  in  this  manner ;  and  in  ten  there  was  a  gain  of 
weight,  varying  from  2  scruples  to  5  drachms  and  4  scruples,  or 
a  mean  gain  of  i  drachm  2  scruples  and  1 3  grains.  The  loss 
in  the  air  during  the  same  leng^  of  time  (half  an  hour)  varied 
in  ten  experiments  from  2|  drachms  to  I  ounce  2^  scruples,  or 
in  the  mean  was  about  6^  drachms.  So  that,  admittiog  the 
supposition  that  the  cutaneous  transpiration  was  entirely  sus- 
pended, and  estimating  the  loss  by  pulmonary  exhalation  at  3 
drachms,  there  was  in  these  ten  experiments  of  Dr.  Madden,  an 
average  absorption  of  4  drachms  i  scruple  and  3  grains,  by  the 
surface  of  the  body,  during  half  an  hour.  In  four  experiments 
performed  by  M.  Berthold,  the  gain  in  weight  was  greater  thin 
in  those  of  Dr.  Madden. 

In  severe  cases  of  dysphagia,  when  not  even  fluids  can  be 
taken  into  the  stomach,  immersion  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  or 
of  milk  and  water  may  assuage  the  thirst ;  and  it  has  been  found 
in  such  cases  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  increased  by  the  im- 
mersion. Sailors  also,  when  destitute  of  fresh  water,  find  their 
urgent  thirst  allayed  by  soaking  their  clothes  in  salt  water  and 
wearing  them  in  that  state ;  but  these  effects  may  be  in  part  due 
to  the  hindrance  to  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  skin. 

The  absorption,  also,  of  different  kinds  of  gas  by  the  skin  is 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Abemethy,  Cruikshank,  Beddoee, 
and  others.     In  these  oases,  of  course,  the  absorbed  gases  00m- 
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bine  with  the  fluids,  and  lose  the  gaseous  form.  Several  phjsiol- 
ogists  have  observed  an  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  the  skin. 
Beddoee  says,  that  he  saw  the  arm  of  a  negro  become  pale  for  a 
short  time  when  immersed  in  chlorine ;  and  Abemethy  observed 
that  when  he  held  his  hands  in  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  add, 
and  other  gases  contained  in  jars,  over  mercury,  the  volume  of 
the  gaaee  became  considerably  diminished. 

The  share  which  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  has  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  body,  has  been 
already  mentioned  (p.  268). 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE    KIDNEYS   AND    URINE. 


Structure  of  the  Kidneys, 

The  kidney  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  a  rather  tough  fibrous 
capsule,  which  is  slightly  attached  by  its  inner  surface  to  the 
proper  substance  of  the  organ  by  means  of  very  fine  fibres  of 
areolar  tissue  and  minute  blood-vessels.  From  the  healthy 
kidney,  therefore,  it  may  be  easily  torn  off  without  injury  to  the 
subjacent  cortical  portion  of  the  organ.  At  the  hUtu  or  notch  of 
the  kidney,  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  external  coat  of  the 
upper  and  dilated  part  of  the  ureter. 

On  making  a  section  length-wise  through  the  kidney  (fig.  205) 
the  main  part  of  its  substance  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  two 
chief  portions,  called  respectively  the  cortical  and  the  medullary 
portion,  the  latter  being  also  sometimes  called  the  pyramidal 
portion,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  composed  of  about  a  dozen 
conical  bundles  of  urine-tubes,  each  bundle  being  called  a 
pyramid.  The  upper  part  of  the  duct  of  the  organ,  or  the 
mreier,  is  dilated  into  what  is  called  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  and 
this,  again,  after  separating  into  two  or  three  principal  divisions, 
is  finally  subdivided  into  stUl  smaller  portions,  varying  in  number 
from  about  8  to  12,  or  epven  more,  and  called  calyces.  Each  of 
these  little  calyces  or  cups,  which  are  often  arranged  in  a  double 
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xovr,  teceirea  tha  poiated  extremity  or  papilla  at  a  pyramii. 
SometimM,  however,  more  than  one  papilla  is  received  by  & 
calyx. 

fifi.  2->s*  Fig.  K)6.t 


TKe  Mdney  is  a  tubular  glaniii  uid  lx}tli  its  cortical  and  me- 
dullary portions  are  composed  esaentiaUj  of  secreting  tubes,  th« 
tubuli  uriniferi,  wiiich,  by  one  extremity,  in  the  cortical  portion, 
end  commonly  in  little  saccules  containing  blood-vessels,  called 
Malpigkian  bodiss,  and,  by  tbs  other,  open  through  the  pajSia 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  thus  discharge  the  mine  wbich 
flows  through  them. 

In  the  pyramids  the  tubes  are  chiefly  straight — dividing  anil 
diverging  as  th^  ascend  through  these  into  the  cortical  pmtion ; 
while  in  the  latter  region  they  spread  out  more  irr^^olarly,  u^ 
become  much  branched  and  convoluted. 


*  Fig.  305-  PUn  of  « loagitndiiul  Nctian  thtongh  tho  petria  anil  ti 
of  the  right  kidoe;,  | ;  a,  the  cortical  mbstMics ;  b,  h,  brood  part  of  the 
pyramids  of  Halpighi ;  c,  e,  the  diriaiana  of  tlie  pclfit  named  calyccc.  UiJ 
opon ;  <!,  one  of  thMS  nnopeited ;  d,  «ninmit  of  the  pynmida  or  papillN  [vo- 
jecting  into  catycea  ;  t,  e,  sectioii  of  the  nartew  put  of  two  pyramid*  nau  tb 
ciljcei ;  p,  pelvU  or  enlarged  dirisiona  of  the  onter  within  the  kidney ;  i^ 
the  Dretar ;  a,  the  einoa ;  A,  the  hilna. 

t  Fig.  3o6.     A.  Portion  of  a  aecretiiig  tabtile  tnm  the  cortical  aubttanw  i' 
the  kidney,     a.  The  epithelial  or  gUnd-cells,  moce  highly  magnified  (7^ 
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Fig.  207.* 


The  tubtdi  tirmiferi  (fig.  206)   are  composed  of  a  nearly 
homogeneous  membrane,  and  are  lined  internally  by  epkhelium. 
They  rary  considerably  in  size  in  different  parts  of  their  course, 
bat  are,  on   an  average,  about  -^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.     On  tracing 
these  tubules  upwards  from  the  pa- 
pillffi,  they  are  found  to  divide  dicho- 
tomonsly  as  they  ascend  through  the 
pyramids,  and  on  reaching  the  bases 
of  the  latter,  they  begin  to  branch 
and    diverge  more   widely,   and  to 
form  by  their  branches  and  convolu- 
tions the  essential  part  of  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  organ.     At  their  ex- 
tremities they  become  dilated  into  the 
Malpighian  capsules,     UntU  recently, 
it   was   believed  that   the    straight 
tubules  in  the  pyramids  branch  out 
and  become  convoluted  immediately 
on  reaching  the  bases  of  the  pyra- 
mids ;  but  between  the  straight  tubes 
in  the  pyramids  and  the  convoluted 
tubes  in  the  cortical  portion,  there 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  system  of 
tubules   of   smaller    diameter  than 
either,  which  form  intercommunica- 
tions between  the  two  varieties  formerly  recognised.    These  m- 
tervening  tubules,  called  the  looped  tubes  of  HenU,  arising  from 
the  straight  tubes  in  some  part  of  their  course,  or  being  con- 
tinned  from  their  extremities  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  pass 
down  loopwise  in  the  pyramids  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance, 

•  Fig.  207.  Diagram  of  the  looped  nriniferoug  tubes  and  their  connection 
with  the  caprolea  of  the  glomeruli  (from  Southey,  after  Ludwig).  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure  one  of  the  large  branching  tabes  is  shown  opening  on 
a  papilla ;  in  the  middle  part  two  of  the  looped  small  tubes  are  seen  descend- 
ing to  form  their  loops,  and  re-ascending  in  the  medullary  substance  ;  while 
in  the  upper  or  cortical  part,  these  tubes,  after  some  enlargement,  are 
represented  as  becoming  convoluted  and  dilated  in  the  capsules  of  glomeruli.  - 
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and  then,  again  turning  up,  end  in  the  convoluted  tubes  whoee 
extremities  are  dilated  into  the  Malpighian  eapiide*  before  re- 
ferred to  (fig.  2I0).  On  a  tranarerae  BectioQ  of  a  pyramid 
(fig.  209),  these  looped  tubes  are  aeen  to  be  of  much  amaller 
calibre  than  the  straight  ones,  whioh  are  passing  down  to  open 
through  the  papilhe. 

The  epithelium  which  lines  the  nrinaiy  tubules,'  varies  soina- 
what  in  different  parts  of  their  course.     In  the  wider  and  more 
tortuous  tubules  of  the  cortical  portion,  it  is  a  pulpy,  granular. 
protoplasmic  mass  (fig.  208),  nucleated  but  not  clearly  differen- 
tiated  into  separate  spberoiM 
cells.     (C.  Ludwig.) 

In   the    straighter   and  nar- 
j=g.  rower  parts  of  the  urinary  tubules 

/j.'?-'..  of  the  medullary   portion,  tbe 

/       epithelial  lining    is    more  dis- 
j  tinctly  separated  into  individual 

cells,  which  belong  to  the  to- 
lumoar  or  spheroidal  type- 
more  commonly  the  former. 

The  Malpighian  hodie*  (fig- 
213)  are  fonud  only  in  the  cor- 
tical part  of  the  kidney.  On  a 
section  of  the  organ,  some  of  them  are  just  visible  to  the  naied 
eye  as  miuute  red  points ;  others  are  too  small  to  be  thus  seen. 
Their  average  diameter  ia  about  t^  of  an  inch.  Each  of  them 
is  composed  of  the  dilated  extremity  of  an  urinary  tube,  or 
Malpighian  eaptule,  enclosing  a  tuft  of  blood-vessela. 

In  connection  with  these  little  bodies  the  general  distribotioa 
of  blood-vessela  to  the  kidney  may  be  here  considered. 

The  renal  artery  divides  into  several  branches,  which,  passiCfC 
in  at  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  and  covered  by  a  fine  sheath  of 
areolar  tissue  derived  (torn  the  capsule,  enter  the  substance  of  tbe 

'  Fig.  20S.  Section  throngli  ttic  cortical  canals  or  a  freeh  Iddner,  iboiiag 
the  cloudy  or  'piilpy  epithelial  Isjer.  The  apfaeroJdal  nuclei  are  concalm. 
In  the  wider  tubules,  irregular,  in  tbe  narroner,  regular  fiuuc«s  dirid?  ll" 
ei>itheUal  mass  (C.  Ludwig). 
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organ  chiefly  in  the  intervals  between  the  papUlee,  and  penetrate 
the  cortical  substance,  where  thla  i5ipB  down  between  the  bases 


of  the  pyramitts.  Here  they  &nn  a  tolerably  dense  plexus  of  an 
arched  form,  and  &om  this  are  giTeu  off  smaller  arteries  which 
ultimately  supply  the  Ualpighian  bodies. 

The  small  afftretU  artery  (fig.  210)  which  enters  tbe  Malpig- 
hian  body  by  perforating  the  captuU,  breaks  up  in  the  interior 
into  a  dense  and  convoluted  and  looped  capillary  plexus,  which 
is  ultimately  gathered  up  again  into  a  single  small  ffferent  vessel, 
comparable  to  a  minut«  vein,  which  -leaves  the  Malpighian 
capsule  just  by  the  point  at  which  the  afferent  artery  enters  it. 
On  leaving,  it  does  not  immediately  joia  other  small  veins  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  again  breaking  up  into  a  network 
of  capillary  Tesseb,  is  distributed  on  the  exterior  of  the  tubule, 
from  whose  dilated  end  it  had  just  emerged.     After  this  second 

*  Fig,  209.  TraoiverBe  section  of  a  renal  papilla  ;  a,  larger  tubes  or 
mpillai;  ducta  ;  b,  amaller  tubes  of  Henle  ;  e,  blood-vesaels,  dtstingnished  b; 
theiT  flatter  epithelium ;  d,  nuclei  of  the  stroma  (Eotliker)  x  300. 

t  Fig.  210.  Diagrsm  sboning  the  relation  of  the  Malpighian  body  to  llie 
minirerona  daeta  and  blood-vesaeU  (after  Bowman):  a,  one  of  the  interlobtilaT 
arteries  ;  a',  afferent  artery  passing  into  the  glomerulus  ;  c,  capsule  of  tliS 
Malpighian  bod;,  forming  the  termination  of  and  continuoua  vith  t,  the 
nriniferoaa  tube  ;  e',  i,  efferent  vessels  which  subdivide  in  the  plexus  p, 
■nrrouuding  the  tube,  Aud  finally  teimiuate  in  the  branch  of  the  tenal  vein  «. 
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breaking  np  it  is  finally  collected  into  a  small  Tein,  which,  bj 
union  with  others  like  it,  helps  to  form  the  radicles  of  the  lenAi 
vein. 

Thus,  in  the  kidney,  the  blood  entering  hy  the  renal  artery 
traverses  tuo  eels  of  capillaries  before  emerging  by  the  renal  yein. 
an  arrangement  which  may  be  compared  to  the  portal  system  in 
miniature. 

The  tuft  of  vessels  in  the  course  of  development  is,  aa  it  ware, 
thrust  into  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  urinary  tubule,  which 
finally  completely  invests  it  just  as  the  pleura  invests  the  lungs 
or  the  tunica  vaginalis  the  testicle.  Thus  the  Malpighian 
C'lpsule  is  lined  by  a  parietal  layer  of  squamous  cells  and  a 
visceral  or  reflected  layer  imme- 
diately covering  the  vascular 
tuft  (fig.  211),  and  sometimes 
dipping  down  into  its  interstices. 


Pig.  aia.t 


*  Fig.  an.  Transverse  sectian  of  e.  developing  Mklpigbian  capsule  uJ 
tuft  ihumon)  x  300.  From  a  fatoa  nt  about  the  Fourth  mouth  ;  a,  flatteafd 
cells  growiag  So  form  the  capsule  ;  b,  more  rouuded.  cells,  continuous  with  tht 
above,  reflected  round  e,  and  finally  envelopinf;  it ;  e,  mass  of  embr^iuc  celli 
which  will  later  hecome  developed  into  blood-vessels  (W.  Pye). 

+  Fig.  212.  Epithelial  elements  of  a  Malpiglijan  capsule  and  tuft,  vit^ 
the  commencBment  of  a  urinary  tnbule  shoHing  tbe  afferent  and  efferent 
vessel :  It,  layer  of  tesselated  epithelium  forming  tbe  capsule  ;  b,  similar,  hat 
rather  larRer  epithelial  cella,  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  tube  ;  e,  cells  caveriDj; 
the  vessels  of  the  capillary  tuft ;  d,  commeucement  of  the  tubule,  somewhsl 
■T  than  the  rest  of  it  (W.  Pj-e). 
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This  reflected  layer  of  epithelium  ia  readily  seen  ia  jouDg  Bub- 
jects,  but  cannot  always  be  demoiifitrated  iu  the  adiilt.  (See 
figs.  212  aud  213-)  ^.^  ^^^  . 

Besides  the  email  afferent  arte- 
ries of  the  Malpigbian  bodies, 
there  are,  of  course,  others  which 
are  distributed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  for  nutrition's  soke,  to 
the  difTerent  parts  of  the  organ ; 
and  in  the  pyramids,  between  the 
tubes,  there  are  numerous  straight 
vessels,  the  vaia  recta,  supposed 
by  some  observers  to  be  branches 
of  tvuii  efferentia  from  Molpighian 
bodies,  and  therefore  comparable 
to  the  venous  plexus  around  the 
tubnles  in  the  eortkal  portion,  while  others  think  that  they  arise 
directly  from  small  branches  of  the  renal  arteries. 

Between  the  tubes,  vessels,  etc.,  which  make  np  the  substance 
of  the  kidney,  there  exists,  in  small  quantity,  a  fine  matrix  of 
areolar  tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  kidney  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus. 


i,=^. 


Stmcture  oj  the  Vreteti  and  Urinary  Bladder. 
The  duct  of  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  is  a  tube  about  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill,  and  from  a  foot  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  which, 
continuous  above  with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ends  below  by 
perfbrating  obliquely  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  and  opening  on 
its  internal  surface.  It  is  constructed  of  three  principal  coats, 
(a)  an  outer,  tough,  fibrous  and  elastic  coat ;  (b)  a  middle,  muscular 
coat,  of  which  the  fibres  are  unetriped,  and  arranged  in  three 
layers — the  fibres  of  the  central  layer  being  circular,  and  those 

*  Fig.  213.  Semidiagrainmatic  reprasentatioD  of  a  Malpighisn  bodf  in 
iti  rehtion  to  the  nrmiferons  tube  (from  Killiker)  '"*.  a,  capsule  of  the 
AUlpighiao  body ;  d,  epitlielituo  of  the  nriniferoDS  lubt; ;  t,  detauh«l  epithe- 
lium ;  /,  aHcRDt  Tcssel ;  g,  efferent  veaatl  ;  h,  couroluted  vrssels  of  the 
glomeruloi. 
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of  the  other  two  longitudinal  in  direction ;  and  (c)  an  intenul 
mucous  lining  eontinuous  with  that  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
above,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder  below.  The  epithelium  of  all 
these  parte  is  alike  stratified  and  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  fonu ; 
the  cells  on  the  &ee  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  bong 
usually  spheroidal  or  polyhedric ;  while  beneath  these  are 
conical  cells,  of  which  the  bases  are  directed  towards  the  free 
surface,  fitting  in  beneath  the  ceUs  of  the  first  row,  and  the 
apices  are  prolonged  into  processes  of  various  lengths,  among 
which,  again,  the  deepest  cells  of  the  epithelium  are  found 
spheroidal  or  irregularly  oval  (fig.  214). 

The  Urinaiy  bladder,  whicli 
forms  a  receptacle  for  the  tern- 
poraiy  lodgment  of  the  urine 
in  the  intervals  of  its  expulsion 
from  the  body,  iji  mora  or  lee 
pyriform,  its  widest  par^  whidi 
is  situate  above  and  behind, 
being  termed  the  /widia:  and 
the  narrow  constricted  portioa 
in  fiimt  and  below,  by  whicb 
it  becomes  oontinoous  with  the  urethra,  being  called  its  etrtix 

It  is  constructed  of  four  principal  coats, — urotu,  miueuhr, 
areolar  or  lubmueotu,  and  mucous. 

(a)  The  serous  coat,  which  covers  only  the  posterior  and  upper 
half  of  the  bladder,  has  the  same  structure  as  that  of  the 
peritoneum,  with  which  it  is  continuous. 

(6)  The  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  are  unstriped,  are 
arranged  in  three  principal  layers,  of  which  the  external  and 
internal  (Ellis)  have  a  general  longitudinal,  and  the  middle  layer 
a  circular  direction.  The  latter  are  especially  developed  around 
the  cen-ix  of  the  organ,  and  are  described  as  forming  a  ^ineier 


■  Fig.  J14.  Epithelium  of  the  bladder  ;  o,  one  of  the  cells  of  lhefini™«> 
b,  a  cell  of  the  second  row  j  c,  cells  in  n(u,  of  tint,  secoDil,  and  deepest  Itj^^" 
lObeisteinerl. 


tObeisteiuer). 
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According  to  Dr.  Pettigrew,  tihe  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder, 
like  those  of  the  stomach,  are  arranged  not  in  simple  circles,  but 
in  figure-of-8  loops. 

(e)  The  areolar  or  submuema  coat  is  constructed  of  connective 
tissue  with  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  fibres. 

(d)  The  mucous  membrane,  which  is  rugose  in  the  contracted 
state  of  the  organ,  does  not  differ  in  essential  structure  from 
mucous  membranes  in  general.  Its  epithelium  is  stratified 
and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the 
ureter  (fig.  214). 

The  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  mucous  glands,  which 
are  more  numerous  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  is  well  provided  with  blood-  and  lymph-vessels, 
and  with  nerves.  The  latter  are  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus 
(spinal)  and  hypogastric  plexus  (sympathetic).  A  few  ganglion- 
cells  are  found,  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

Secretion  0/  Urine, 

The  separation  from  the  blood  of  the  iolids  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion in  the  urine  is  probably  effected,  like  other  secretions,  by 
the  agency  of  the  epithelial  gland-ceUs  of  the  urine-tubes.  The 
urea  and  uric  acid,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  constituents 
existing  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  may  need  only  separation, 
that  is,  they  may  pass  firom  the  blood  to  the  urine  without  further 
elaboration;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  some  of  the  other 
principles  of  the  urine,  such  as  the  acid  phosphates  and  the 
sulphates,  for  these  salts  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  blood,  and 
must  be  formed  by  the  chemical  agency  of  the  cells. 

The  watery  part  of  the  urine  is  probably  in  part  separated  by 
the  same  structures  that  secrete  the  solids,  but  the  ingenious 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Bowman  that  the  water  of  the  urine  is  mainly 
strained  aS,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Malpighian  bodies,  from  the 
blood  which  circulates  in  their  capillary  tufts,  is  exceedingly 
probable.  The  process  by  which  the  watery  portion  of  the  urine 
is  separated  from  the  blood  is  simple  filtration  (p.  417)  and 
depends  on  the  considerable  blood-pressure  in  the  glomeruli  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  impeded  by 
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the  resistance  of  two  sets  of  capillaries.  When,  from  any  cause, 
such  as  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter,  the  pressure  of 
urine  in  the  tubuli  increases,  the  secretion  diminishes  progres- 
sivelj  till  it  at  length  ceases  entirely,  when  the  blood-pressure 
within  the  Malpighian  tufts  is  balanced  by  that  of  urine  in  the 
tubuli.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  epithelial  cells  lining 
the  Malpighian  capsules  take  part  also  in  the  secretion  of  the 
solids  of  the  urine.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  all  parts 
of  the  tubular  system  of  the  kidney  take  part  in  the  secretion  of 
the  urine  as  a  whole,  but  that  there  is  a  provision  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  for  a  more 
Bim2)le  draining  off  of  water  from,  the  blood  when  required. 

The  large  size  of  the  renal  arteries  and  veins  permits  so  rapid 
a  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  kidneys,  that  the  whole  of  the 
blood  is  purified  by  them.  The  secretion  of  urine  is  rapid  in 
comparison  with  other  secretions,  and  as  each  portion  is  secreted, 
it  propels  that  which  is  already  in  the  tubes  onwards  into  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Thence  through  the  ureter  the  urine  passes 
into  the  bladder,  into  which  its  rate  and  mode  of  entrance  has 
been  watched  in  cases  of  ectopia  vesicae,  i.e.,  of  such  fissures  in 
the  anterior  or  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  of 
the  front  wall  of  the  bladder,  as  exposed  to  view  its  hinder  wall 
together  with  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  Some  good  observations 
on  such  cases  were  made  by  Mr.  Erichsen.  The  urine  does  not 
enter  the  bladder  at  any  regular  rate,  nor  is  there  a  synchronism 
in  its  movement  through  the  two  ureters.  During  fasting,  two 
or  three  drops  enter  the  bladder  every  minute,  each  drop  as  it 
enters  first  raising  up  the  little  papilla  on  which,  in  these  cases, 
the  ureter  opens,  and  then  passing  slowly  through  its  orifice, 
which  at  once  again  closes  like  a  sphincter.  In  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  urine  collects  for  a  little  time  in  the  ureters,  then 
flows  gently,  and,  if  the  body  be  raised,  runs  from  them  in  a 
stream  till  they  are  empty.  Its  flow  is  increased  in  deep  inspira- 
tion, or  straining,  and  in  active  exercise,  and  in  fiflteen  or  twenty 
minutes  after  a  meal. 

The  same  observations,  also,  showed  how  fast  some  substances  pass  from 
the  stomach  through  the  circulation,  and  through  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys. 
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Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  so  passed  on  one  occasion  in  a  minute ;  vegetable 
substances,  such  as  rhubarb,  occupied  from  sixteen  to  thirty -five  minutes ; 
nentral  alkaline  salts  with  vegetable  acids,  which  were  generally  decomposed 
tj»  transitu,  made  the  urine  alkaline  in  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-seven 
minutes.  But  the  times  of  passage  varied  much ;  and  the  transit  was  always 
dow  when  the  substances  were  taken  during  digestion. 

The  urine  collecting  is  preyented  from,  regurgitation  into  tlie 
ureters  by  the  mode  in  which  these  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
bladder,  namely,  by  their  lying  for  between  half  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats, 
before  they  turn  rather  abruptly  forwards,  and  open  through  the 
latter  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

Micturition^ 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  act  of  micturition  is  performed, 
closely  resembles  that  of  defeecation  (p.  365).  In  so  far  as  it  is 
a  voluntary  act,  it  is  performed  by  means  of  the  abdominal  and 
other  expiratory  muscles,  which  in  their  contraction,  as  before 
explained,  press  on  the  abdominal  yiscera,  the  diaphragm  being 
fixed^  and  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  those  whose 
sphincter  muscles  are  at  the  same  time  relaxed.  The  muscular 
coat  of  the  bladder  co-operates,  in  micturition,  by  reflex  in- 
voluntary action,  with  the  abdominal  muscles;  and  the  act  is 
completed  by  the  accelerator  urina  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
quickens  the  stream,  and  expels  the  last  drops  of  urine  from  the 
urethra. 

The  Urine. 

Healthy  urine  is  a  limpid  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  amber 
colour,  with  a  peculiar  faint  aromatic  odour,  which  becomes 
pungent  and  ammoniacal  when  decomposition  takes  place.  The 
urine,  though  usually  clear  and  transparent  at  flrst,  often  be- 
comes,  as  it  cools,  opaque  and  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  part 
of  its  constituents  previously  held  in  solution;  and  this  may 
be  consistent  with  health,  though  it  is  only  in  disease  that, 
at  the  temperature  of  98°  or  1 00°,  at  which  it  is  voided,  the 
urine  is  turbid  even  when  first  expelled.  Although  ordinarily 
of  pale  amber  colour,  yet,  consistently  with  health,  the  urine 
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may  be  nearly  colourless,  or  of  a  brownish  or  deep  orange 
tint,  and,  between  these  extremes,  it  may  present  every  shade 
of  colour. 

When  secreted,  and  most  commonly  when  first  voided,  the 
urine  has  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  in  man  and  all  carnivorous 
animals,  the  acidity  depending  on  the  presence  of  acid  salts, 
especially  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  it  thus  remains  till  it  is 
neutralized  or  made  alkaline  by  the  ammonia  developed  in  it 
by  decomposition. 

In  most  herbivoTOUB  animals  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  tnrbid.  The  diffe- 
rence depends,  not  on  any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  secretion,  but  on  the 
differences  in  the  food  on  which  the  two  classes  subsist :  for  when  camiTo- 
rous  animals,  such  as  dogs,  are  restricted  to  a  yegetable  diet,  their  urine 
becomes  pale,  turbid,  and  alkaline,  like  that  of  an  herbirorous  animal,  but 
resumes  its  former  acidity  on  the  return  to  an  animal  diet ;  while  the  urine 
voided  by  herbirorous  animals,  e,g.^  rabbits,  fed  for  some  time  exclusivelj 
upon  animal  substances,  presents  the  acid  reaction  and  other  qualities  of  the 
urine  of  Camivora,  its  ordinary  alkalinity  being  restored  only  on  the  6a>»» 
stitution  of  a  vegetable  for  the  animal  diet  (Bernard).  Human  urine  is  not 
usually  rendered  alkaline  by  vegetable  diet,  but  it  becomes  so  after  the  free 
use  of  alkaline  medicines,  or  of  the  alkaline  salts  with  carbonic  or  vegetable 
acids ;  for  these  latter  are  changed  into  alkaline  carbonates  previous  to 
elimination  by  the  kidneys.  Except  in  these  cases,  it  is  very  rarely  alkaline, 
unless  ammonia  has  been  developed  in  it  by  decomposition  commencing 
before  it  is  evacuated  from  the  bladder. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  human  urine  is  about  I020. 
Probably  no  other  animal  fluid  presents  so  many  varieties  in 
density  within  twenty-four  hours  as  the  urine  does;  for  the 
relative  quantity  of  water  and  of  solid  constituents  of  which  it  is 
composed  is  materially  influenced  by  the  condition  and  occupation 
of  the  body  during  the  time  at  which  it  is  secreted,  by  the  length 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  meal,  and  by  several 
other  accidental  circumstances.  The  existence  of  these  causes  of 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  has  led  to  the  secretion 
being  described  under  the  three  heads  of  urina  sanguinis,  urina 
potus,  and  urini  eibi.  The  first  of  these  names  signifies  the  urine, 
or  that  part  of  it,  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood  at  times  in 
which  neither  food  nor  drink  has  been  recently  taken,  and  is 
applied  especially  to  the  urine  which  is  evacuated  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast.    The  term  urina  potus  indicates  the  urine  secreted 
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shortlj  after  ihe  introduction  of  any  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid  into  the  body:  and  the  urini  dbi,  the  portions  secreted 
during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  a  meal  of  solid  food. 
The  last  kind  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  solid  matter  than 
either  of  the  others ;  the  first  or  second,  being  largely  diluted 
with  water,  possesses  a  comparatively  low  specific  gravity.  Of 
these  three  kinds,  the  morning  urine  is  the  best  calculated  for 
analysis,  since  it  represents  the  simple  secretion  unmixed  with 
the  elements  of  food  or  drink ;  if  it  be  not  used,  the  whole  of 
the  urine  passed  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  should  be 
caken.  In  accordance  with  the  various  circumstances  above-men- 
tionedy  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  may,  consistently  with 
health,  range  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  usual  average.  The 
average  healthy  range  may  be  stated  at  from  1015  in  the  winter 
to  1025  in  the  summer,  and  variations  of  diet  and  exercise  may 
make  as  great  a  difference.  In  disease,  the  variation  may  be 
greater;  sometimes  descending,  in  albuminuria,  to  ICX)4,  and 
frequently  ascending  in  diabetes,  when  the  urine  is  loaded  with 
sugar,  to  1050,  or  even  to  1060. 

The  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
affected  by  numerous  circumstances.  On  taking  the  mean  of 
many  observations  by  several  experimenters.  Dr.  Parkes  found 
that  the  average  quantity  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  by  healthy 
male  adults  £rom  20  to  40  years  of  age,  amounted  to  52^  fluid 
oonoes. 

The  following  are  the  chief  conditions  which  affect  the  quan- 
tity of  the  secretion: — ^Blood  pressure;  Season  and  Climate; 
Period  of  Day ;  Nervous-  influences. 

I.  Blood'preuure, 

The  greater  the  blood-prefisore  in  the  arterial  system,  and  consequently  in 
the  renal  arteries,  the  greater,  cateris  paribus^  will  be  the  qaantitj  of  urine 
secreted. 

The  Tolome  of  blood,  and  therefore  the  blood-pressore,  is  increased  by  the 
absorption  of  fluids  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
arterial  tension  may  be  very  greatly  raised.  Hence  the  copious  diuresis 
which  rapidly  follows  on  the  drinking  of  large  quantities  of  fluid.  The 
amount  of  the  diuresis  thus  produced,  however,  depends  of  course  largely 
on  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  fluid  already  in  the  body.  "  When  the  blood 
and  tissues  contain  their  full  complement  of  water,  any  further  potation 
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results  in  immediate  diuresis,  wherebj  the  saperabuiidance  is  carried  off. 
But  when  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  craving  for  more  water,  a 
lai^e  quantity  may  be  drunk  without  causing  diuresis.  The  kidneys  elimi' 
nate  water  in  strict  accordance  with  these  conditions— it  being  an  essential 
and  important  port  of  their  function  to  regulate  -the  aqneousness  of  the 
blood."    (Roberts.) 

All  the  numerous  causes  which  affect  the  blood-pressure  (p.  187)  will  of 
course  secondarily  affect  the  secretion  of  tirine.  Of  these  the  heart's  action 
is  among  the  most  important.  When  its  contractions  are  increased  in  force 
(as  in  cases  of  hypertrophy)  increased  diuresis  is  the  result.  Similarly, 
causes  which  lower  the  blood-pressure,  e^.,  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart, 
great  loss  of  blood,  ^.,  greatly  diminish  the  quantity  of  urine. 

2.  Season  of  the  Tear, 

It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  observation  that  much  less  urine  is  passed  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  and  this  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  copioos 
elimination  of  water  by  the  skin  in  the  form  of  sweat  which  occurs  in 
summer,  as  contrasted  with  the  greatly  diminished  functional  activity  of  the 
skin  in  winter. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  water  from  the  system, 
the  skin  and  kidneys  perform  similar  functions,  and  are  capable  to  some 
extent  of  acting  vicariously,  one  for  the  other.  Their  relative  activities  are 
inversely  proportional  to  each  other. 

The  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  summer  is  smaller,  but  its  specific  gravity 
Is  usually  higher  than  that  of  the  urine  in  winter. 

3.  Period  of  Day -^  Meals ^  ^e. 

On  this  point  some  very  interesting  observations  have  been  made  bv 
Dr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester.  He  compares,  not  the  volumes  of  urine  passed 
daring  successive  hours,  but  the  quantity  of  solid  constituents  contained  in 
these  volumes.  "A  much  closer  insight  into  the  varying  activity  of  the 
kidneys  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  solid  tirine  excreted  ai 
different  periods  of  the  day.  The  solid  matters  are  much  more  constant  in 
their  quantity  than  the  volume  of  the  urine,  which  is  liable  to  be  greatly 
affected  by  potation,  perspiration,  &c." 

The  results  obtained  are  summed  up  by  Dr.  Roberts  as  follows : — "  The 
renal  excretion  is  increased  after  meals  and  diminished  during  fasting  and 
sleep.  The  increase  began  within  the  first  hour  after  breakfast,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  succeeding  two  or  three  hours ;  then  a  diminution  set  in, 
and  continued  until  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner.  The  effect  of  dinner  did 
not  appear  until  two  or  three  hours  after  the  meal ;  and  it  reached  its 
maximum  about  the  fourth  hour.  From  this  period  the  excretion  steadily 
decreased  until  bed-time.  During  sleep  it  sank  still  lower,  and  reached  its 
minimum — being  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  excreted  during 
the  hours  of  digestion. 

4.  Influence  of  the  Nercmis  System, 

This  is  seen  in  the  copious  diuresis  which  occurs  often  in  hysteria,  and 
has  been  ascertained  by  experiment. 

Injury  to  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  increases  the  flow 
of  urine. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  sabmazillary  gland,  irritation  of  a  cerebro-spinal 
nerre  (pnenmogastric  in  the  case  of  the  kidneys)  causes  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  increased  secretion,  while  irritation  of  the  STmpathetic 
(splanchnic)  prodnces  an  opposite  effect. 


Chemical  Composition  of  the  Urine. 

The  urine  consists  of  water,  holding  in  solution  certain  organic 
and  saline  matters  as  its  ordinary  constituents,  and  occasionally 
various  matters  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food — salts,  colouring 
matter,  and  the  like.  The  quantities  of  the  several  natural  and 
constant  ingredients  of  the  urine  are  stated  somewhat  differently 
by  the  different  chemists  who  have  analysed  it ;  but  many  of  the 
differences  are  not  important,  and  the  well-known  accuracy  of 
the  several  chemists  renders  it  almost  immaterial  which  of  the 
analyses  is  adopted.  The  analysis  by  A.  Becquerel  being 
adopted  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  will  be  here 
employed.     (Table  I.) 

Table  II.  has  been  compiled  from  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Parkes,  and  of  numerous  other  authors  quoted  in  his  admirable 
work  on  the  urine. 


Table  I. 

Average  quantity  of  each  constituent  of  the  Urine  in 

1000  parts. 

Water 967- 


Urea 

Uric  acid 

Gploaring  matter       .... 
Hocns  and  animal  extractive  matter 

/c«i^i,-*««  I  Sodium 

Sulphates  ]  Potassium 

/  Calcium 
„.    ,       ,    .        1  Sodium 
Bi-phosphates    j  Magnesium 

(  Ammonium 
-- ,    . ,  i  Sodium 

Chlorides  j  Potassium 

Hippuiate  of  sodium 
Fluoride  of  potassium 

SiUca 


Solta 


14230 
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Table  II. 

Average  quantity  of  the  chUf  constituents  of  the  Urine  excreted  in 

24  hours  by  healthy  male  adults. 

Water 52*     flnid  ounces. 

Urea 512*4    grama. 

Uric  acid 8*5        „ 

Hippuric  acid,  uncertain                            probably  10  to  15*          „ 

Sulphuric  acid 31*11       „ 

Phosphoric  acid 45*          „ 

Chlorine 105*0        „ 

Chloride  of  Ammonium        .        .        ,        ,        .        •  35*25       „ 

Potash 58- 

Soda 125* 

Lime 3$ 

Magnesia                               3' 

MuciiB 7* 

''Creatin 
Creatinin 


tt 

r§ 
n 
n 


Eztractiyes 


Pigment 
Xajithin 
I^Hjpoxanthin 
BesinouB  matter, 
&c. 


L        .        •       .  154*0 


From  these  proportions,  however,  most  of  the  oonstitaeiits 
are,  even  in  health,  liable  to  variations.  Especially  the  water  is 
so.  Its  variations  in  diiTerent  seasons,  and  according  to  the 
quantity  of  drink  and  exercise,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
It  is  also  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  being  sometimes  greatly  increased  in  hysteria,  and  some 
other  nervous  affections;  and  at  other  times  diminished.  In 
some  diseases  it  is  enormously  increased ;  and  its  increase  may 
be  either  attended  with  an  augmented  quantity  of  solid  matter, 
as  in  ordinary  diabetes,  or  may  be  nearly  the  sole  change,  as  in 
the  affection  termed  diabetes  insipidus.  In  other  diseases,  e.ff., 
the  various  forms  of  albuminuria,  the  quantity  may  be  consider- 
ably diminished.  A  febrile  condition  almost  always  diminishes 
the  quantity  of  water ;  and  a  like  diminution  is  caused  by  any 
affection  which  draws  off  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  body 
through  any  other  channel  than  that  of  the  kidneys,  e.g,,  the 
bowels  and  the  skin. 

A  naeful  rule  for  approximately  estimating  the  total  solids  in  any  giTen 
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■peciraen  of  healthy  mine  ia  to  doable  the  last  two  figures  reprasentiag  the 
specific  gravity.  Thus,  in  urine  o(  sp.  gr.  1025,  a  x  25  =  50  Braina  of  Bolida, 
are  contained  in  1000  greina  of  the  larine. 

In  using  this  method  it  moat  be  lemembered  thftt  the  limitB  of  error  am 
much  wider  in  diaeased  than  in  heBtthf  urine. 

Urea  (CH,N,0). — Urea  is  the  principal  solid  constituent  of 
the  uiiae,  forming  nearl;  one- 
half  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
solid  matter.  It  is  also  the  most 
important  ingredient,  since  it  is 
the  chief  substance  by  which  the 
nitrogen  of  decomposed  tissue  and 
superfluous  food  is  excreted  &om 
the  body.  For  its  removal,  the 
secretion  of  urine  seems  especially 
provided ;  and  by  its  retention  in 
the  blood  the  most  pernicious 
effocta  are  produced. 

Urea,  like  the  other  solid  conetitaentB  of  the  urine,  exists  in  a  state  of 
solution.  But  it  ma;  be  procured  in  the  nlid  state,  and  then  appears  in 
the  form  of  delicate  silTery  acicalar  crystals,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
appear  as  foar-aided  prisms  (fig.  215).  It  is  obtained  in  thia  state  by 
erapomting  urine  carefnllj  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  acting  on  the  in- 
Bpissated  mass  with  four  parts  of  alcohol,  then  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
Bolntion,  and  purifpng  the  residue  by  repeated  solution  in  water  or  alcohol, 
and  finally  allowing  it  to  crystallise.  It  readily  combines  with  an  acid,  like 
a  weak  base ;  and  may  thug  be  conveniently  procnred  in  the  form  of  a 
nitrate,  by  adding  about  half  a  drachm  of  jlhre  nitric  acid  to  doable  that 
qoantity  of  nrine  in  a  watch  glass.  The  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  are 
fonned  more  rapidly  if  the  urine  have  been  previously  concentrated  by 
evaporation. 

Urea  is  colourless  when  pure ;  when  impure,  yellow  or  brown  :  without 
smell,  and  of  a  cooling,  nitre-lilce  taste  ;  has  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline 
re-action,  and  dcliqaescea  in  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere.  At  59°  P.  It 
reqoirea  for  its  solntion  less  than  its  weight  of  water ;  it  is  dissolved  in  all 
proportions  by  boilii^  water  ;  but  it  reqcirca  five  times  its  weight  of  cold 
^ohol  for  its  aoludon.  At  248°  F.  it  melts  without  undergoing  decompo- 
sition  ;  at  s  still  higher  temperature  ebullition  tikes  place,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  sublimes ;  the  melting  mass  gradually  acquires  a  pulpy  con- 
sistence ;  and,  if  the  heat  is  carefolly  regulated,  leaves  a  grey-white  powder, 
cyanic  acid. 

•  Fig.  115.    Crystals  of  Urea, 
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Urea  is  identical  in  composition  with  cjanate  of  ammonium,  and  was  first 
artificially  produced  by  Wuhler  from  this  substance.     Thus  : — 

Ammonium  Cyanate.  Urea. 

NH^.  CNO  =  CH^y.O. 

The  action  of  heat  upon  urea  in  eTolving  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
leaving  cyanic  acid,  is  thus  explained.  A  similar  decomposition  of  the  urea 
with  development  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ensues  spontaneously  when 
urine  is  kept  for  some  days  after  being  voided,  and  explains  the  ammoniacal 
odour  then  evolved.  It  is  probable,  that  this  spontaneous  decomposition  is 
accelerated  by  the  mucus  and  other  animal  matters  in  the  urine,  which,  by 
becoming  putrid,  act  the  part  of  a  ferment  and  excite  a  change  of  composi- 
tion in  the  surrounding  compounds.  It  is  chiefly  thus  that  the  urea  is 
sometimes  decomposed  before  it  leaves  the  bladder,  when  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  diseased,  and  the  mucus  secreted  by  it  is  both  more  abundant  and, 
probably,  more  prone  than  usual  to  become  putrid.  The  same  occurs  also 
in  some  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  in  panplegia. 

The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  is,  like  that  of  the  uriue  itself) 
subject  to  considerable  vanation.  For  a  healthy  adult  500 
grains  per  diem  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  Its  per- 
centage in  healthy  urine  is  1*5  to  2*5.  It  is  materially  influ- 
enced by  diet,  being  greater  when  animal  food  is  exclusively 
used,  less  when  the  diet  is  mixed,  and  least  of  all  with  a  vege- 
table diet.  As  a  rule,  men  excrete  a  larger  quantity  than 
women,  and  persons  in  the  middle  periods  of  life  a  larger 
quantity  than  infants  or  old  people  (Lecanu). 

The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  by  children,  relatively  to  their 
body-weight,  is  much  greater  than  in  adults.  Thus  the  quantity 
of  urea  excreted  per  kilogram  of  weight  was  in  a  child  0'8 
grm. :  in  an  adult  only  0*4  grm. 

Regarded  in  this  way  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  gives 
similar  results,  the  proportions  in  the  child  and  adult  being  as 

82 :  34. 

The  quantity  of  urea  does  not  necessarily  increase  and  decrease 
with  that  of  the  urine,  though  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  that 
whenever  the  amount  of  urine  is  much  augmented,  the  quantity 
of  urea  also  is  usually  increased  (Beoquerel) ;  and  it  appears 
from  observations  of  Genth,  that  the  quantity  of  urea,  as  of 
urine,  may  be  especially  increased  by  drinking  large  quantities 
of  water.     In  various  diseases,  as  albuminuria,  the  quantity  is 
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reduced  considerably  below  the  kealUiy  standard,  while  in  other 
affections  it  is  above  it. 

A  conTenient  apparatus  for  esUmating  the  quantity  of  nrea  in  a  given 
ounple  of  urine  is  that  deyised  by  Dt,  Bnssell  and  Dr.  S.  H.  West, 

Urea  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  nitrogen  ;  hence  this  gas  may  be 
taken  as  a  measnre  of  the  urea.  A  small  quantity  of  urine  is  mixed  with  a 
large  excess  of  solution  of  hypobromite  of  soda,  which  completely  decom- 
poses the  urea,  liberating  all  the  nitrogen  in  a  gaseous  form :  a  gentle  heat 
promotes  the  reaction.  The  percentage  of  urea  can  of  course  be  readily  caL* 
cnlated  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  evolyed  from  a  measured  quantity  of 
the  urine,  but  this  calculation  is  avoided  by  graduating  the  tube  in  which 
the  nitrogen  is  collected  with  numbers  which  indicate  the  corresponding 
percentage  of  urea. 

The  nrea  appears  to  be  derived  from  two  different  sources. 
That  it  is  derived  in  part  from  the  unassimilated  elements  of 
nitrogenous  food,  circulating  with  the  blood,  is  shown  in  the 
increase  which  ensues  on  substituting  an  animal  or  highly 
nitrogenous  for  a  vegetable  diet ;  in  the  much  larger  amount, 
nearly  double,  excreted  by  Camivora  than  Herbivora,  indepen- 
dent of  exercise ;  and  in  its  diminution  to  about  one-half  during 
starvation,  or  during  the  exclusion  of  non-nitrogenous  principles 
of  food.  But  that  it  is  in  larger  part  derived  from  the  dis- 
integration of  the  azotized  animal  tissues,  Ib  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  continues  to  be  excreted,  though  in  smaller  quantity  than 
usual,  when  all  nitrogenous  substances  are  strictly  excluded 
from  the  food,  as  when  the  diet  consists  for  several  days  of 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  oil,  and  similar  non-azotised  vegetable  sub- 
stances (Lehmann).  It  is  excreted  also,  even  though  no  food  at 
all  be  taken  for  a  considerable  time ;  thus  it  is  found  in  the 
urine  of  reptiles  which  have  fasted  for  months;  and  in  the 
nrine  of  a  madman,  who  had  fasted  eighteen  days,  Lassaigne 
found  both  urea  and  all  the  components  of  healthy  urine. 
Probably  all  the  nitrogenous  tissues  furnish  a  share  of  urea  by 
their  decomposition. 

It  has  been  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  the  quantity  of 

nrea  in  the  urine  is  greatly  increased  by  active  exercise ;  but 

zEixmerons  observers  have  fsuled  to  detect  more  than  a  slight 

increaae  under  such  circumstances ;  and  our  notions  concerning 

the  relation  of  this  excretory  product  to   the  destruction  of 

n  H 
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musoular  fibre,  oonseqaeDt  on  the  exerciae  of  the  latter,  hne 
lately  undergone  cansiderable  modification.  There  is  no  dooH 
of  oonrae,  that  like  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  musdeB  have 
hut  a  limited  term  of  exiatenoe,  and  are  being  conatantly  re- 
newed, at  the  aame  time  that  a  part  of  the  producta  of  their 
disintegration  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  urea.  But 
the  waste  ia  not  ao  faat  aa  it  has  been  frequently  auppoeed  to 
be ;  and  the  theory  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  miude 
ia  ezpreaaed  by  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  the  urine,  and 
that  each  act  of  contraction  corresponds  to  an  equivaUrU  waste 
of  muade-atructure,  ia  founded  on  enor.  (See  alao  Chapter  <m 
Motion.) 

Urea  exiata  ready-formed  in  the  blood,  and  ia  aimplj 
abstracted  therefi^om  by  the  kidneys.  It  may  be  detected  in 
small  quantity  in  the  blood,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
body,  e,g.,  the  humours  of  the  eye  (Millon),  even  while  the 
fimctions  of  the  kidneys  are  unimpaired :  but  when  firom  aaj 
cause,  especially  extensive  disease  or  extirpation  of  the  kidnejs^ 
the  aeparation  of  urine  ia  imperfect,  the  urea  ia  found  largely  in 
the  blood  and  in  moat  other  fiuida  of  the  body. 

Uric  Acid  (C^H^N^Oj).-— Thia  anbatanoe  which  waa  fomeilj 
termed  Hthic  acid,  on  account  of  ita  exiatence  in  many  &nns  of 
urinary  calculi,  ia  rarely  abaent  firom  the  urine  of  man  or  aoi- 
mals,  though  in  the  feline  tribe  it  aeema  to  be  aometimea  entirely 
replaced  by  urea  (G.  Bird). 

The  proportioDate  quantity  of  nric  acid  yaries  considerably  in  diiSeicnt 
animals.  In  man,  and  Mammalia  generally,  especially  the  HerbiTors,  it  U 
compaiatiTely  small.  In  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  and  of  serpents,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  is  very  large,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  ores. 
In  the  urine  of  granivorons  birds,  indeed,  urea  is  rarely  if  ever  toaodt  i^ 
place  being  entirely  supplied  by  nric  acid. 

The  quantity  of  uric  add,  like  that  of  urea,  in  human  uno^f 
is  increaaed  by  the  uae  of  animal  food,  and  decreased  ly  the  Q^ 
of  fbod  free  firom  nitrogen,  or  by  an  exduaively  vegetable  diet 
In  moat  febrile  diaeaaea,  and  in  plethora,  it  ia  fomai  in 
unnaturally  large  quantities ;  and  in  gout  it  is  depoaitad  in,  ^<^ 
in  the  tiaauea  around,  jointa,  in  the  form  of  urate  of  tciM,  w 
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which  the  so-called  chalk-Btones  of  this  disease  are  principally 
composed. 

Ihe  condition  in  which  uric  acid  exists  in  solution  in  the  urine  has  formed 
the  sabject  of  some  discnasion,  becaase  of  its  difficult  solubility  in  water. 

According  to  Liebig  the  mic  acid  exists  as  orate  of  soda,  produced,  he 
supposes,  by  the  uric  acid,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  combining  with  part  of 
the  base  of  the  alkaline  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  blood.  Hippuric  acid, 
which  exists  in  huHian  uiine  also,  he  believes,  acts  upon  the  alkaline  phos- 
phate in  the  same  way,  and  increases  still  more  the  quantity  of  acid  phos* 
phate,  on  the  presence  of  which  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  natural 
acidity  of  the  urine  depends.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  whether  the 
union  of  uric  add  with  the  base  soda  and  probably  ammonia,  takes  place  in 
the  blood,  or  in  the  act  of  secretion  in  the  kidney :  the  latter  is  the  more 
probable  opinion ;  but  the  quantity  of  either  uric  acid  or  urates  in  the  blood 
18  probably  too  small  to  allow  of  this  question  being  solved. 

The  Bonroe  of  uric  acid  is  probably  in  the  disintegrated 
elements  of  albuminous  tissues.  The  relation  which  uric  acid 
imd  urea  bear  to  each  other  is,  however,  still  obscure.  The  fact 
that  they  often  exist  together  in  the  same  urine,  makes  it  seem 
probable  that  they  have  different  origins  or  different  offices  to 
perform ;  but  the  entire  replacement  of  either  by  the  other,  as 
of  urea  by  uric  acid  in  the  urine  of  birds,  serpents,  and  many 
insects,  and  of  uric  acid  by  urea,  in  the  urine  of  the  feline  tribe 
of  Mammalia,  shows  that  each  alone  may  discharge  all  the 
important  fimctions  of  the  two.  ^. 

Owing  to  its  exiatence  in  com-  ^-  "^- 

faination  in  healthy  urine,  uric 
add  for  examination  must  gene- 
rally  be  precipitated  from  its 
basee  by  a  stronger  add.  Pre- 
sently, howerer,  when  excreted 
in  excess,  it  is  depodted  in  a 
crystalline  form  (fig.  216),  mixed 
with  large  quantities  of  urate 
of  ammonia  or  soda.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  procured  for 
microscopic  examination, 'by  gently  warming  the  portion  of  urine 
containing  the  sediment ;   this  dissolves  urate  of  ammonia  and 

*  Fig.  2l6b    Yaiioaa  formB  of  uric  acid  crystals. 
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soda,  while  the  oomparatiyely  insoluble  crystals  of  uric  acid  sub- 
side to  the  bottom. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  uric  acid  is  deposited  in 
urine,  is  that  of  a  brownish  or  ydlowish  powdery  substance, 
consisting  of  granules  of  urate  of  ammonia  or  soda.  When 
deposited  in  crystals,  it  is  most  frequently  in  rhombic  or 
diamond-shaped  laminse,  but  other  forms  are  not  imconmicm 
(fig.  2 1 6).  When  deposited  from  urine,  the  crystals  are  gene- 
rally more  or  less  deeply  coloured,  by  being  combined  with  the 
colouring  principles  of  the  urine. 

Hippuric  Acid  (C^  H^  N  O3)  has  long  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
urine  of  herbivorous  animals  in  combination  with  soda.    Liebig 

has  shown  that   it  also  exists 
^'  ^'7-*  naturally  in  the  urine  of  msn, 

in  quantity  equal  to  the  uric 
acid,  and  Weismann's  observa- 
tions agree  with  this.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  benzoic  acid; 
and  this  substance  when  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  is  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys  as  hip- 
puric acid  (Ure).  Its  souroe  ib 
not  satisfactorily  determined :  in 
part  it  is  probably  derived  firom 
some  constituents  of  vegetable 
diet,  though  man  has  no  hippuric  acid  in  his  food,  nor,  com- 
monly, any  benzoic  acid  that  might  be  converted  into  it;  in 
part  from  the  natural  disintegration  of  tissues,  independent  of 
vegetable  food,  for  Weismann  constantly  found  an  appreciable 
quantity,  even  when  living  on  an  exclusively  animal  diet 

The  nature  and  composition  of  the  colouring  matter  of  urine 
are  involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  is  probably  closely  related  to 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

A  peculiar  substance  termed  Indican  has  been  found  by  Schenck 
in  the  urine.     It  is  not  itself  pigmentaxy,  though  by  its  deooni' 

position  indigo  blue  and  indigo  red  are  produced. 

- 

*  Fig.  217.    Crystals  of  hipporic  acid. 
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Its  prcaenee  eon  tunally  be  detected  \>r  adding  to  a  tmall  qnantity  of 
nrine  an  equal  tiiillc  of  hTdrochloric  acid,  and  gentlj  heaUng  the  solntioii ; 
oa  the  addition  of  two  or  three  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  a  delicate  purplish 
Unge  is  dereloped. 

The  ntueus  in  the  urine  consists  principallj  of  the  epithelial 
debris  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  orinaiy  paaaagea  Parfacles 
of  epithelinm,  in  greater  or  lees 
abundance,  may  be  detected  in 
most  samples  of  nrine,  especially 
if  it  has  remuned  at  rest  for 
some  time,  and  the  lover  strata 
are  then  examined  (fig.  218). 
As   orine  cools,   the  mucus   is 


as  a  delicate  opaque  cloud,  hut 
generally  it  &lls.  In  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  urinaTy  pas- 
sages, especially  of  the  bladder, 
mucus  in  large  quantities  is  poured  forth,  and  speedily  under- 
goes decomposition.  The  presence  of  the  decomposing  mucus 
excites  (as  already  stated,  p.  464)  chemical  changes  in  the  urea, 
wherel^  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  is  formed,  vhicb, 
combining  with  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  super-phosphates  in 
the  nrine,  produces  insoluble  neutral  or  alkaline  phosphates  of 
caldnm  and  magnesium,  and  phosphate  of  ammonium  and 
magnesium.  These  mixing  vith  the  mucus,  constitute  the 
peculiar  white,  viscid,  mortar-like  substance  which  collects  upon 
the  mucous  sur&ce  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  passed  wilb  the 
urine,  forming  a  thick  tenacious  sediment. 

Besides  mucus  and  colouring  matter,  urine  contains  a  con- 
riderable  quantity  of  animal  niatt«r,  usually  described  under 
the  obscure  name  of  extractive.  The  investigations  of  Liebig, 
Heint^  and  others,  have  shown  that  some  of  this  ill-defined 
substance  consists  of  Creatin  and  Crealinin,  two  crystalUzable 
substances  derived,  probably,  firom  the  metamorphosis  of  mus- 

•  Fig.  aiS.     Much*  depoMted  from  nrine. 
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cular  tiflsue.  These  Bubstances  appear  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  proper  elements  of  the  muscles,  and,  perhaps,  of 
other  nitrogenous  tissues,  and  urea :  the  first  products  of  the  dis- 
integrating tissues  probably  consisting  not  of  urea,  but  of  Cieatin 
and  Creatinin,  which  subsequentlj  are  partly  resolved  into  urea, 
partly  discharged,  without  change,  in  the  urine.  The  names  of 
some  other  substances  of  which  there  are  commonly  traces  in  the 
urine,  will  be  found  in  Table  II.  (p.  462).  It  has  been  shown 
by  Scherer  that  much  of  the  substance  classed  as  eztractive 
matter  of  the  urine,  is  the  peculiar  colouring  matter,  probably 
derived  firom  the  hsemo-globin  of  the  blood. 

Salifm  Matter. — ^The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is  oombined 
chiefly  or  entirely  with  soda  and  potash :  forming  saltB  which 
are  taken  in  very  small  quantity  with  the  food,  and  are  scarcely 
found  in  other  fluids  or  tissues  of  the  body ;  for  the  sulphate, 
commonly  enumerated  among  the  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  the 
tissues  and  fluids  are,  for  the  most  part  or  entirely,  produced 
by  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  burning.  Dr.  Parkes, 
indeed,  considers  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
found  in  the  urine  is  derived  directly  firom  the  food.  Henoe  the 
greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  add  which  the  sulphates  in  the 
urine  contain,  must  be  formed  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  act  of 
secretion  of  urine;  the  sulphur  of  which  the  add  is  formed 
being  probably  derived  from  the  decomposing  nitrogenous  tissues, 
the  other  elements  of  whidi  are  resolved  into  urea  and  uric  acid. 
It  may  be  in  part  derived  also,  as  Dr.  Parkes  observes,  from  the 
sidphur-holding  taurin  and  cystin  which  can  be  found  in  the 
liver,  lungs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  not  generally  in 
the  excretions ;  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  broken  up.  ^^ 
oxygen  is  supplied  through  the  lungs,  and  the  heat  generated 
during  combination  with  the  sulphur,  is  one  of  the  subordinate 
means  by  which  the  animal  temperature  is  maintained. 

Besides  the  sulphur  in  these  salts,  some  also  appears  to  be  iii 
the  urine,  uncombined  with  oxygen ;  for  after  all  the  sulphates 
have  been  removed  firom  urin^,  sulphuric  add  may  be  formed  by 
drying  and  burning  it  with  nitre.  Mr.  Ronalds  believes  that 
from  three  to  five  grains  of  sulphur  are  thus  daily  excreted' 
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The  oombinatioii  in  which  it  exists  is  unoertain:  possibly  it  is  in 
some  oompound  analogous  to  c^rstin  or  cystie  oxide  (p.  472). 

The  jhotphme  acid  in  the  urine  is  combined  partly  with  the 
«Jfc^l^<^  partly  with  the  alkaline  earths— about  four  or  five* 
times  as  much  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  In  blood, 
salxva,  and  other  alkaline  fluids  of  the  body,  phosphates  exist  in 
the  form  of  alkaline,  or  neutral  acid  salts.  In  the  urine  they 
are  acid  salts,  viz.,  the  phosphates  of  sodium,  ammonium^ 
calcium  and  magnesium,  the  excess  of  acid  being,  according  to 
liebig,  due  to  the  appropriation  of  the  alkali  with  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  blood  is  combined,  by  the  several  new 
adds  which  are  formed  or  discharged  at  the  kidneys,  namely, 
the  uric,  hippuric,  and  sulphuric  adds,  all  of  which  he  supposes 
to  be  neutralised  with  soda. 

The  presence  of  the  add  phosphates  accounts,  in  great  measure, 
or,  according  to  Liebig,  entirely,  for  the  addity  of  the  urine. 
The  phosphates  are  taken  largely  in  both  vegetable  and  animal 
£Dod ;  some  thus  taken,  are  excreted  at  once ;  others,  after  being 
transformed  and  incorporated  with  the  tissues.  Phosphate  of 
<«lduTO  forms  the  prindpal  earthy  constituent  of  bone,  and  firom 
the  decompodtion  of  the  osseous  tissue  the  urine  derives  a  large 
quantity  of  this  salt.  The  decompodtion  of  other  tissues  also, 
but  especially  of  the  brain  and  nerve-substance,  furnishes  large 
4BuppIie6  of  phosphorus  to  the  urine,  which  phosphorus  is 
supposed,  like  the  sulphur,  to  be  imited  with  oxygen,  and 
then  combined  with  bases.  This  quantity  is,  however,  liable  to 
oondderable  variation.  Any  undue  exercise  of  the  brain,  and 
all  circumstances  producing  nervous  exhaustion,  increase  it 
The  earthy  phosphates  are  more  abundant  after  meals,  whether 
<m  animal  or  vegetable  food,  and  are  diminished  after  long 
fasting.  The  alkaline  phosphates  are  increased  after  animal 
food,  diminished  after  vegetable  food.  Exercise  increases  the 
alkaline,  but  not  the  earthy  phosphates  (Bence  Jones).  Phos- 
phorus uncombined  with  oxygen  appears,  like  sulphur,  to  be 
excreted  in  the  urine  (Ronalds).  When  the  urine  undergoes 
ftlTrftliTiA  fermentation,  phosphates  are  depodted  in  the  form  of 
an  urinary  iedimetU  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphates  of  ammonium 
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[cuir.xn. 
This  compound 


and  magnesinm  (triple  phosphate)  (fig.  219). 

,  does    not,     aa    such,   exist    in 

heeltli;  urine.  The  ammoaiii 
ia  ohiafly  or  wholly  derired 
firom  the  decompositioii  of  niea 
(p.  469). 

The  chlorine  of  the  urine 
oconrs  chiefly  in  comlnaatkio 
vith  sodium,  hut  slightly  alao 
with  ammonium,  and,  peihsps, 
potassium.  Aa  the  chlorides 
exist  largely  in  food,  and  in 
most  of  the  animal  fluids,  tli«r 

occurrenoe  in  the  urine  u  easily  understood. 

Cystin  (fig.  220)  is  an  occasional  constitueat  of  urine.     It 

resemblM  tanrin  in  oontaining  a  large  quanti^  of  sulphuT'— 

more  than  2$  per  cenL     It  does  not  exist  in  healthy  urine. 

Fig.  MLj 


Another  common  morbid  constituent  of  the  urine  is  oxalic 
acid,  which  is  fi«quently  deposited  in  combination  with  lime 
(fig.  221)  aa  an  urinaiy  sediment.  Like  cystin,  but  much  more 
commonly,  it  ia  the  chief  conatitaent  of  certain  calculi. 

*  Fig.  219.    Urinai;  sediment  of  triple  phoaph«t«a  fluga  prumttic  opteli) 
and  urate  of  unmonia,  from  nrine  i*hich  had  andetgous  iDuUne  finnentatMB. 
+  Fig.  i3o.     CrysUlgof  ejritiii. 
}  Fig.  331.     Crjitali  of  oxsUta  of  calcioiQ. 
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A  small  quantity  of  gas  is  natnrallj  present  in  the  urine 
in  a  state  of  solution.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonic  add  and 
nitrc^en. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  INCOME  AND  SXPENDITU&E  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODT. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  Chap.  U.  on  the  Relation  of  life 
to  other  Forces,  it  will  have  been  gathered  that  the  human  body 
is  an  energy-transforming  machine,  absolutely  dependent  on 
supplies  of  potential  energy  (food  and  oxygen)  for  the  continu- 
ance of  its  life.  So  far,  it  resembles  a  steam-engine,  or  other 
similar  apparatus.  The  products  in  the  two  cases,  however, 
may  be  alike  or  they  may  be  widely  different.  The  energy  by 
which  an  arm  or  leg  is  moved,  is  just  the  same  energy  as  that 
by  which  a  piston  or  a  wheel  is  moved,  although  in  one  case  the 
transformation  of  heat  into  motion  is  effected  by  an  apparatus 
finr  the  production  of  steam,  and,  in  the  other  by  an  apparatus 
called  a  muscular  fibre,  of  whose  construction  we  know  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  products  may  be  widely  different — and 
different,  not  only  firom  anything  produced  by  a  steam-engine, 
but  from  everything  else  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
state  which  we  call  consciounicst,  and  the  force  we  call  thought, 
are  products  of  a  nervous  apparatus,  as  certainly  as  movement  is 
a  product  of  a  muscular  apparatus.  But  in  this  case  we  not 
only  know  nothing  of  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  but  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  energy  produced.  The 
brain  is,  however,  as  dependent  on  supplies  of  potential  energy 
firom  the  outer  world  as  a  muscle  or  a  steam-engine ;  and  we 
may  fbel  equally  certain  in  its  case,  as  in  theirs,  that  the  mind- 
products  of  its  action  are  correlated  with  the  physical  forces  thus 
brought  into  connection  with  it. 

So  much  potential  energy  is  taken  into  the  body  from  without, 
and  so  much  active  energy  is  manifested  in  correlation  with  it, 
within.  It  becomes  then  an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry, — ^What 
are  the  various  sources  of  Income  for  the  body  P  and  what  is  the 
extent  and  manner  of  its  Expenditure  f 
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The  subject  may  be  oonaidered  under  the  following  heads, 
(l).  The  Evidence  and  Amount  of  Expenditure.  (2).  The 
Sources  and  Amount  of  Income.  (3).  The  Sources  and  Objects 
of  Expenditure. 

I.  The  evidence  of  Expenditure  by  the  living  body  is  abim- 
dandy  complete. 

From  the  Lunge  there  is  exhaled  evexy  24  hours. 

Of  Carbonic  Acid,  about     .        •        .        •    15,000  grains 

„  Water 5,000     „ 

Traces  of  organic  matter. 

Jhfmthe  Skin — 

Water 11,500  grains 

Solid  and  gaseous  matter        •       .       •    •        250     „ 

ISrom  the  Kidney e — 

Water  ..•••••.  23,000  grains 

Organic  matter 680     „ 

Minerals  or  salines 420     ^ 

Fnnnthe  Inteetinee — 

Water 2,000     ,, 

Various  organic  and  mineral  substances     •        800     „ 

In  the  account  of  Expenditure,  must  be  reckoned  the  mOk, 
(during  the  period  of  suckling)  and  the  products  of  secretion  from 
the  generative  organs  (ova,  menstrual  blood,  semen) ;  but,  from 
their  variable  and  imoertain  amountSi  these  cannot  be  reckoned 
with  the  preceding. 

Altogether,  the  Expenditure  of  the  body  represented  by  the 
sum  of  these  various  excretory  products  amounts  eveiy  24  honn 


Solid  and  gaseous  matter a-jlbb 

Water  (either  fluid  or  combined  with  the  solids  and 

gaseous  matter) 5-6  IK 

or,  in  other  words  about  3,000  lb.  of  matter  (20  times  the  weight 
of  a  man  of  average  size)  are  lost  from  the  human  body  eveiy 
year. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  matter  thus  lost  by  the  body  ia  matter, 
the  chemical  attractions  of  which  have  been  in  great  part  satisfied;  sod 
which  remains  qnite  useless  as  food,  until  its  elements  haye  been  sgain 
separated  and  re-arranged  by  members  of  the  vegetable  worid  (pp.  16- 19)* 
It  is  especially  instructiTe  to  compare  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  expenditure,  thus  separated  by  the  various  excretory  organs,  with 
that  of  the  sources  of  income  to  be  immediately  considered. 
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It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  if  the  human  body  is  to 
maintain  its  size  and  oompositiony  there  must  be  added  to  it 
matter  oorresponding  in  amount  with  that  which  is  lost.  The 
income  must  equal  the  expenditure. 

2.  The  Income  of  the  body  consists  partly  of  Food  and  Drink, 
and  partly  of  Oxygen, 

Into  the  stomach  there  is  received  daily  :— 

Solid  (chexnically  diy)  food       .        .    .  8,000  grains 

Water  (as  water,  or  yariooslj  combined 

with  solid  food)       ....    35,000-40,000    „ 

By  the  Lungs  ikeve  is  absorbed  daily : — 

Oxjgen 13,000    „ 

The  average  total  daily  receipts,  in  the  shape  of  food,  drink, 
and  oxygen,  correspond  therefore,  with  the  average  total  daily 
expenditure,  as  shown  by  the  following  table. 


Income. 
Solid  food    .  8,000  grains 

Water      ....  371650     » 
Ojygen       •       -       .  i3>ooo     „ 

58,650  grains 
(Or  about  8|  lb.) 


jSxpenditure, 
Longs  ....  20,000  grains 
Skin        ....  11,750     „ 
Kidneys       .  .  24,100     „ 

Intestines        .        .    .    2,800     „ 
(Generative  and  mam- 
mary-gland products 
are  supposed  to  be 
included.) 

58,650  gnuns 

Those  quantities  are  approximate  only.  But  they  may  be 
taken  as  Hair  averages  for  a  healthy  adult. 

The  absolute  identity  of  the  two  numbers  (in  grains)  in  the 
two  tables  is  of  course  diagrammatic.  No  such  exactitude  in 
the  account  occurs  in  any  living  body,  in  the  course  of  any  given 
twenty-four  hours.  But  any  difference  which  exists  between  the 
two  amounts  of  ineonw  and  experidihire  at  any  given  period, 
corresponds  merely  with  the  slight  variations,  in  the  amount  of 
en^nUd,  (weight  of  body)  to  which  the  healthiest  subject  is  liable. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  food  (p.  274)  may  be  profitably  compared 
with  that  of  the  excreta,  as  before  mentioned.  The  greater  part  of  our  food 
is  composed  of  matter,  which  contains  much  potential  energy ;  and  in  the 
chemical  changes  (combustion  and  other  processes),  to  which  it  is  subject  in 
the  body,  actire  energy  is  manifested. 
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3.  The  Sources  and  Objects  of  Expenditure. — ^The  souroes  of 
neoeesaiy  waste  aad  expenditure  in  the  living  body  are  varioiu 
and  extensive.  They  may  be  comprehended  under  the  following 
heads : — 

(1)  Common  wear  and  tear;  such  as  that  to  which  allstrao- 
tures  living  and  not  living,  are  subjected  by  exposure  and  work^ 
but  which  must  be  especially  large  in  the  soft  and  easily  decay- 
ing structures  of  an  animal  body. 

(2)  Manifestations  0/  Force  in  the  form  either  of  Heat  or  Motion, 
In  the  former  case,  (Heat)  the  combustion  must  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  about  1 00^  F.  throughout  the  whole 
substance  of  the  body,  in  all  varieties  of  external  temperature^ 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  continually  lost  in  the  ways 
previously  enumerated  (p.  268). 

In  the  case  of  Motion,  there  is  the  expenditure  involved  in  (a) 
Ordinary  muscular  movements,  as  in  Prehension,  Mastication, 
Locomotion,  and  numberless  other  ways:  (6)  Various  invohm* 
taiy  movements,  as  in  Respiration,  Circulation,  Digestion,  &o. 

(3)  Manifestation  of  Nerve-force;  as  in  the  general  regnlatiaD 
of  all  physiological  processes,  e.g.,  Respiration,  GirculaiioD, 
Digestion;  and  in  Volition  and  all  other  manifestations  of 
cerebral  activity. 

(4)  The  energy  expended  in  all  physiological  processes,  e.g,,  Nutri- 
tion.  Secretion,  Growth,  and  the  like. 

The  Total  expenditure  or  manifestation  of  energy  by  an  animal 
body  can  be  measured,  with  fair  accuracy ;  tiie  terms  used  beiiig 
such  as  are  employed  in  connection  with  other  than  vital  opera- 
tions (p.  163).  All  statements,  however,  must  be  considered  for 
the  present  approximate  only,  and  especially  is  this  the  case, 
with  respect  to  the  comparative  share  of  expenditure  to  be 
assigned  to  the  various  objects  just  enumerated. 

The  amount  of  energy  daily  manifested  by  the  adult  human 
body  in  (a)  the  maintenance  of  its  temperature ;  (6)  in  internal 
mechanical  work,  as  in  the  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
the  heart,  &c. ;  and  (c)  in  external  mechanical  work,  as  in 
locomotion  and  all  other  voluntary  movements,  has  been  reckaned 
at  about  3,400  foot-tons  (p.  163).   Of  this  amount  only  one-tenth 
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is  direcdj  expended  in  internal  and  external  mechanical  work ; 
ihe  remainder  being  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  body's 
heat.  The  latter  amount  represents  the  heat  which  would  be 
required  to  raise  48*4  lb.  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling  point ;  or,  if  converted  into  mechanical  power  it  would 
suffice  to  raise  the  body  of  a  man  weighing  about  1 50  lb.  through 
a  vertical  height  of  8^  miles. 

To  the  foregoing  amounts  of  expenditure  must  be  added  the 
quite  unknown  quantity  expended  in  the  various  manifestations 
of  nerve-force,  and  in  the  work  of  nutrition  and  growth  (using 
these  terms  in  their  widest  sense).  By  comparing  the  amount 
of  energy  which  should  be  produced  in  the  body  from  so  much 
£9od  of  a  given  kind,  with  that  which  is  actually  manifested  (as 
shown  by  the  various  products  of  combustion,  in  the  excretions) 
attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  to  estimate,  by  a  process  of 
exclusion,  these  imknown  quantities;  but  all  such  calcula- 
tions must  be  at  present  considered  only  very  doubtfully 
approximate. 

Among  the  sources  of  error  in  any  such  calculations  must  be 
reckoned,  as  a  chief  one,  the,  at  present,  entirely  imknown  extent 
to  which  forces  external  to  the  body  (mainly  heat)  can  be  utilised 
by  the  tissues.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  heat  and  light 
of  the  sun  are  directly  correlated,  so  far  as  living  beings  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  chemico-vital  transformations  involved  in  the 
nutrition  and  growth  of  the  members  of  the  vegetable  world 
only.  But  animals,  although  comparatively  independent  of  ex- 
ternal heat  and  other  forces,  probably  utilise  them,  to  the  degree 
occasion  offers.  And  although  the  correlative  manifestation  of 
energy  in  the  body,  due  to  external  heat  and  light,  may  still  be 
measured  in  so  far  as  it  may  take  the  form  of  mechanical  work ; 
yet,  in  so  far  as  it  takes  the  form  of  expenditure  in  nutrition  or 
narve-force,  it  is  evidentiy  impossible  to  include  it  by  any  method 
cf  estimation  yet  discovered;  and  all  accounts  of  it  must  be 
matters  of  the  purest  theory. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  apparent  discre- 
pam^  between  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  capable  of  being 
pxodnoed  by  the  usual  daily  amount  of  food,  with  that  which  is 
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actually  manifeeted  daily  by  the  body ;  the  former  leaying  but  a 
email  margin  for  anything  beyond  the  maintenance  of  heat^  and 
mechanical  work. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 


The  NerrouB  system  consists  of  two  portions  or  systems,  the 
CerebrO'Spinal  and  the  SympatheHc,  each  of  which  (though  thej 
have  many  things  in  common)  possesses  certain  pecuIiaritieB  in 
structure,  mode  of  action,  and  range  of  influence. 

The  CerebrO'spinal  system  includes  the  Brain  and  Spinal  cord, 
with  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them.  Its  fibres  are  chiefly, 
but  not  ezdusively,  distributed  to  the  skin  and  other  organs  of 
the  senses,  and  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 

The  Sympathetic  Nervous  S3rstem,  is  formed  by: — (i)  A  double 
chain  of  ganglia  and  fibres,  which  extends  from  the  cranium  to 
the  pelvisi  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  from 
which  branches  are  distributed  both  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
(all  the  spinal  and  many  of  the  cranial  nerves)  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  system.  With  these  may  be  included 
the  small  ganglia  in  connection  with  those  branches  of  the  ^SAk 
cerebral  nerve  which  are  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  organs  of  special  sense :  namely,  the  ophthalmw,  otic,  spkeno- 
palatine^  and  iubmaxiUary  ganglia.  (2)  Various  ganglia  and 
plexuses  of  nerve-fibres  which  give  off  branches  to  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera,  the  chief  of  such  plexuses  being  the 
Cardiac,  Solar,  and  Hypogastric;  but  in  intimate  connection  with 
these  are  many  secondary  plexuses,  as  the  aortic,  spermatic,  and 
renal  plexus,  &c.  To  these  plexuses,  fibres  pass  from  the  prse- 
vertebral  chain  of  ganglia,  as  well  as  frrom  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 
(3)  Various  ganglia  and  plexuses  in  the  substance  of  many 
of  the  viscera,  as  stomach,  intestines,  urinary  bladder,  and 
others.  These,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  microscopic,  also 
freely  communicate  with  other  parts  of  the  sympathetic  sTstem, 
as  well  as,  to  some  extent,  with  the  cerebro-spinal.  (4)  By  many, 
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the  ganglia  cm  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nenres,  on  the 
gloBsophaiyngeal  and  pnenmogastric,  and  on  the  sensory  root  of 
ihe  fifth  cerebral  nerve  (Gasserian  ganglian),  are  also  included 
as  sjmpathetic*nerve  structures* 

Elementary  Struetures  of  the  Nervous  System. 

The  organs  both  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  and  Sympathetic  nervous 
systems  are  composed  of  two  structural  elements— c«22s  and  fibres. 
The  oeUs  are  collected  in  masses,  and  are  always  mingled,  more 
or  less,  with  fibres;  such  a  collection  of  cellular  and  fibrous 
nerve-structure  being  termed  a  nerve-centre.  The  fibres,  besides 
entering  into  the  composition  of  nerve-centres,  form  by  them- 
selves, the  nerves,  which  connect  the  various  centres,  and  are 
distributed  in  the  several  parts  of  the  body. 

Functionally,  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres  differ  in  this  impor- 
tant respect,  that  the  former  generate  and  conduct  nerve-force, 
while  the  latter  merely  conduct  it.  The  difference  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  exists  in  a  telegraphic  apparatus,  between 
the  galvanic  battery  and  the  wires :  the  former  generating  and 
conducting  electricity,  and  the  latter  merely  conducting  it* 

Structure  of  Nerve-Fibres. 

Nerves  are  constructed  of  minute  fibres  or  tubules  full  of 
nervous  matter,  arranged  in  parallel  or  interlacing  bundles, 
which  bundles  are  connected  by  intervening  connective  tissue, 
in  which  their  principal  blood-vessels  ramify.  A  layer  of  areolar 
or  of  strong  fibrous  tissue,  also  surrounds  the  whole  nerve,  and 
forms  a  sheath  for  it.  In  most  nerves,  two  kinds  of  fibres  are 
mingled ;  those  of  one  kind  being  most  numerous  in,  and  charac- 
teristic of,  nerves  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  system;  those  of  the 
other,  most  numerous  in  nerves  of  the  Sympathetic  system. 

The  fibres  of  the  first  kind  {^hite  or  meduUated  fibres)  consiBt 
of  tubules  ot  a  pellucid,  simple  membrane  (primitive  nucleated 
flheath  or  neurilemma).     By  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 

*  The  term  gmeration  of  nerve  or  electric  force  is  used  for  conyenience.  The 
Mnse  in  which  it  ahoiild  be  lued  is  illiutnted  ia  Chapter  IL 
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ttiis  delioate  and  apparently  BtructurelesB  tubular  membrane  hu 
been  shown  to  oousiet  of  flattened,  nndeatad  endothelial  oeUa. 
It  u  abflent  in  the  nerve-fibree  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Within  the  Deurilemma  is  the  proper  nerre  substance,  coonst- 
ing  of  transparent,  oil-like,  and  apparently  homogeneous  material, 
which  g^vee  to  each  fibre  the  appearance  of  a  fine  glass  tube 
filled  with  a  clear  transparent  fluid  (fig.  222,  a).  This  sim- 
plioily  of  composition  is,  however,  only  apparent  in  the  fibres  of 
a  perfectly  iresb  nerve;  for,  shortly  after  death,  they  underg;o 
changes  which  show  that  their  contents  are  composed  of  two 
difl'erent  materials.  The  internal  or  central  part,  occupying  the 
axis  of  the  tube  (axis-cylinder),  becomes  greyish,  while  the 
outer,  or  cortical  portion  (white  n^ 
ttanee  of  Schwann),  becomes  opaque 
and  dimly  granular  or  grumous,  as  if 
&om  a  hind  of  coagulation.  At  ^ 
same  time,  the  fine  outline  of  the  pre- 
viously transparent  cylindrical  tube  is 
exchanged  for  a  dark  double  contour 
(fig.  222,  b),  the  outer  line  being 
formed  by  the  sheath  of  the  fibre,  the 
inner  by  the  margin  of  curdled  or 
coagulated  medullary  substance.  The 
granular  material  shortly  collects  into 
little  masses,  which  distend  portioos 
of  the  tubular  membrane;  while  the 
intermediate  spaces  coUapge,  giving 
the  fibres  a  varicose,  or  beaded  ap- 
pearance (fig.  222,  c  and  d),  instead  of 
the  previous  cylindrical  form.  The  whole  contents  of  tlie  nerve- 
tubulee  are  extremely  soft,  for  when  subjected  to  preesnie  they 
readily  pass  from  one  part  of  Hia  tubiilai  sheath  to  another,  ana 

•  Pig.  aaj.  Primitive  nwre-tobnles.  a.  A  perfectly  titah  tubule  witt  • 
giagle  dark  outline.  B,  A  tntmle  or  fibra  with  a  double  oontonr  torn  cma- 
mendng  post-mortem  change,  o.  The  changes  farthar  adranced,  piodnciiig 
a  varicoM  or  beaded  appearance,  n.  A  tabnle  or  fibre,  the  oentii]  F*'*  b* 
which,  in  eonteqnenca  of  atiU  fnrther  changes,  hta  aectunulated  ia  Nfai*'* 
portjona  within  the  aheath  (Wsgner). 
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often  cause  a  bulging  at  the  aide  of  the  membrane.  They  also 
readily  escape,  on  pressure,  from,  the  extremities  of  the  tubule, 
in  the  form  of  a  grumous  or  granular  material. 

The  white  substance  of  Schwann  is  the  part  to.  which  the  pecu- 
liar white  aspect  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves  is  principally  due. 

The  axis- cylinder  consists  of  a  large  number  of  primitive 
JtbrUla.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  cornea  where  the  axis- 
eylinders  of  nerves  break  up. into  numerous  £briUsB  which  go  to 
form  terminal  networks  (see  Cornea),  and  also  in  the  spinal  cord 
where  these  fibrillse  form  a  large  part  of  the  grey  matter. 

From  various  considerations,  such  as  its  invariable  presence 
and  unbroken  continuity  in  all  nerves,  though  the  primitive 
sheath  or  the  medullaiy  sheath  may  be  absent,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  axis-cylinder  is  the  conductor  of  nerve- 
force,  the  other  parts  of  the  nerve  having  the  subsidiary  fimction 
of  support  and  possibly  of  insulation. 

Thus  in  medullated  nerve-£bres  we  must  distinguish: — 
(a)  The  axis-cylinder  which  may  be  compared  to  the  **  core  " 
of  copper- wire  strands  in  a  submarine  telegraph  cable,  {b)  The 
white  svbstance  of  Schwann,  sometimes  termed  the  medullary 
sheath,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  insulating  layer  of  g^tta 
percha  in  a  telegraph  cable,  (c)  The  primitive  or  nudeated 
sheath  which,  in  its  relative  position,  resembles  the  outer  coating 
of  rope. 

That  there  is  an  eeeential  difference  in  chemical  composition  between  the 
central  and  circumferential  parts  of  a  nerve-fibre,  i.0.  between  the  axis- 
cjlinder  and  the  medollaiy  sheath,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Messrs.  Lister 
and  Tomer.  Their  observations,  founded  on  Mr.  Lockhart  darkens  method 
of  investigating  nerrous  substance  by  means  of  chromic  acid  and  carmine, 
have  shown  that  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  unaffected  by  chromic 
acid,  but  imbibes  carmine  with  great  facility,  while  the  medullary  sheath  is 
rendered  opaque  and  brown  and  laminated  by  chromic  acid,  but  is  entirely 
antinged  by  the  carmine.  From  this  difference  in  their  chemical  behaviour, 
the  central  and  circumferential  portions  of  the  nerve-fibres  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished on  microscopic  examination,  the  former  being  indicated  by  a 
bright  red  carmine-coloured  point,  the  latter  by  a  pale  ring  surrounding  it. 

The  size  of  the  nerve- fibres  varies,  and  the  same  fibres  do  not 

preserve  the  same  diameter  through  their  whole  length,  being 

largest  in  their  course  within  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 

I  I 
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nerves,  in  whicli  the  majority  measure  from  -^^^  to  ^Vott  ^^  ^ 
inch  in  diameter.  As  they  approach  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
and  generally  also  in  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  distributed, 
they  graduaUy  become  smaller.  In  the  grey  or  vesicular  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  they  generally  do  not  measure 

more  than  from  to^tht  ^  alot  ^^ ^^  "^^^• 

The  fibres  of  the  second  kind  {grey  or  non-medullated  fibres)  (fig. 
223),  which  constitute  the  whole  of  the  branches  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  the  principal  part  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  sym- 


B 


pathetic  nerves,  and  are  mingled  in  various  proportions  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves,  differ  from  the  preceding,  chiefly  in  their 
fineness,  being  only  about  ^  or  ^  as  large  in  their  course  within 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  nerves ;  in  the  absence  of  the 
double  contour;  in  their  contents  being  apparently  uniform; 
and  in  their  having,  when  in  bundles,  a  yellowish  grey  hue 
instead  of  the  whiteness  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  These 
peculiarities  depend  on  their  not  possessing  the  outer  layer  of 
white  or  medullary  nerve-substance ;  their  contents  being  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  substance  corresponding  with  the  central 
portion,  or  axis- cylinder,  of  the  larger  fibres.     Yet,  since  many 

•  Fii;.  223.  Grey,  pele,  or  gelatinous  nerve-fibres,  magnified  between  4^ 
and  500  diaraeters.  A.  From  a  branch  of  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  sheep ; 
ff,  <i,  two  dark-bordered  or  white  fibres  from  the  fifth  jiair,  associated  with 
the  pale  olfactory  fibres.    B.  From  the  sympathetic  norve,     (Max  SchnJtxe.) 
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nerve-fibres  may  be  found  whicb  appear  intermediate  in  cba- 
lacter  between  these  two  kinds,  and  since  the  large  fibres,  as 
they  approach  both  their  central  and  their  peripheral  end, 
(^radaall;  diminish  in  size,  and  assume  many  of  the  other 
characters  of  the  fine  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enppoee  that  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the 
two  kinds  of  fibres. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  in  the  foetus,  at  an  early  period  of 
development,  all  aerve-fibies  are  non-medullated. 

Every  nerve-fibre  in  its  course  proceeds  uninterruptedly  &om 
its  origin  in  a  nerve-centre  to  near  its  destination,  whether  thia 


be  the  periphery  of  the  body,  another  nervoua  centre,  or  the 
same  centre  whence  it  issued. 

Bundles,  or  EascicuU  of  fibres,  run  together  in  the  nerves,  but 
merely  lie  in  apposition  with  each  other ;  they  do  not  unite : 
even  when  the  fasciculi  anastomose,  there  is  no  union  of  fibres. 

*  Fig.  224.  Rmall  brancli  of  a  muscular  nerve  of  the  frog,  near  ita  termina- 
tion, ihowing  diviaiona  of  the  fibres,  a,  into  two ;  6,  inlo  three  ;  magnihed 
550  dUmateis  (Eollikcr). 
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but  only  an  interchange  of  fibres  between  the  anastomosing  faaci- 
cull.  Although  each  neire-fibre  is  thus  single  and  undivided 
through  nearly  its  whole  course,  yet  as  it  approaches  the  region 
in  which  it  terminates,  individual  fibres  break  up  into  several 
subdivisions  (fig.  224)  before  their  final  ending  in  the  different 
fashions  to  be  immediately  described.  The  white  or  medvMaUd 
nerve-fibres,  moreover,  lose  their  medullary  sheath  or  white 
substance  of  Schwann  before  their  final  distribution,  and  acquire 
the  characters  more  or  less  of  the  grey  or  non-medullated  fibres. 

At  certain  parts  of  their  course,  nerves  form  plexuses,  in  which 
they  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  interchange  fasciculi,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  brachial  and  lumbar  plexuses.  The  objects  of 
such  interchange  of  fibres  are,  (a),  to  give  to  each  nerve  passiog 
off  from  the  plexus,  a  wider  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  than 
it  would  have  if  it  proceeded  to  its  destination  without  such 
communication  with  other  nerves.  Thus,  each  nerve  by  the 
wideness  of  its  connections,  is  less  dependent  on  the  integrity  of 
any  single  portion,  whether  of  nerve-centre  or  of  nerve-trunk, 
from  which  it  may  spring.  By  this  means,  also,  (6),  each  part 
supplied  from  a  plexus  has  wider  relations  with  the  nerve-centres, 
and  more  extensive  sympathies;  and,  by  means  of  the  same 
arrangement,  as  Sir  W.  Gull  has  suggested,  groups  of  muscles  mav 
be  associated  for  combined  actions ;  eveiy  member  of  the  group 
receiving  motor  filaments  from  the  same  parts  of  the  nerve-oentre. 
(c)  By  a  plexiform  distribution  of  fibres  to  any  given  part,  say 
of  a  limb,  the  part  is  less  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  any 
one  nerve  (p.  494).  (d)  A  plexus  is  frequently  the  means  bj 
which  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  are  conveniently  mingled 
for  distribution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
which  receives  motor  filaments,  near  its  origin,  frx)m  the  spinal 
accessory. 

The  terminations  of  nerve-fibres  may  be  considered  under  the 
heads  of  their  central^  and  their  peripheral  terminations. 

The  peripheral  termination  of  nerve  'fibres  has  been  always 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  doubt.  The  following 
are  the  chief  modes  of  ending  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  parts 
they  supply. 
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I.  In  fine  networks  or  plexosee;  examples  of  this  are  found 
in  the  diatribution  of  nerves  in  muscles,  in  mucous  and  serous 
membranes,  and  in  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea.  2.  In 
special  terminal  organs,  called  toiich-corpinelei  (fig.  197)1  <nd- 
tulit    (fig.  198),  and    Pacinian    bodies  (figa.  225,  326).      3.     In 


Fig.  22S* 


Fig.  326.t 


cells;   as  in  the  eye  and  internal  ear,  and  some  other  parte. 

4.  In  &oe  ends;  as  £ram  the  fine  plexuses  in  mufides  (KoUiker). 

5.  In  muscle*,  a  peculiar  termination  of  nerves  in  small  bodies 
called  motorial  endplata,  has  been  described  by  Rouget  and 
others.  These  small  bodies,  varying  from  itiVt  *"  T4Tr'*>f  *° 
inch  in  diameter,  are  fixed  to  the  muscular  fibres,  one  for  each, 
and  to  them  the  extremity  of  the  minute  branch  of  nerve-fibre 

•  Fig.  23$.  Extremities  of  a  nervB  of  the  finger  with  pHcinian  corpnscles 
■ttached,  about  tbe  natural  size  (adapted  from  HenU  and  Kiilliker), 

+  Fig.  2i6.  A  magnified  view  of  a  aingle  Pacininti  coqinscle,  showinft  Hi 
luninsted  itructDTe,  aad  the  tenaiuation  of  the  cerre-Sbre  in  its  centra] 
cavity  (Bendi). 
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is  attached.  These  little  plates  appear  to  be  formed  of  an 
expansion  of  the  end  of  a  ner^e-fibre  with  a  small  quantity  of 
connective  tissue. 

The  Pacinian  bodies  or  corpuscles  (figs.  225  and  226), 
named  after  their  discoverer  Pacini,  are  little  elongated  oval 
bodies,  situated  on  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  especially  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  hands  and  feet; 
and  on  branches  of  the  large  s^^mpathetic  plexus  about  the 
abdominal  aorta  (Kolliker).  They  often  occur  also  on  the  nerves 
of  the  mesentery,  and  are  especially  well  seen  in  the  mesenterv 
of  the  cat.  Each  corpuscle  is  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to 
the  nerve  on  which  it  is  situated ;  is  is  formed  of  several  concen- 
tric layers  of  fine  membrane,  with  intervening  spaces  containing 
fluid ;  through  its  pedicle  passes  a  single  nerve-fibre,  which, 
after  traversing  the  several  concentric  layers  and  their  immediate 
spaces,  enters  a  central  cavity,  and,  gradually  losing  its  dark 
border,  and  becoming  smaller,  terminates  at  or  near  the  distal 
end  of  the  cavity,  in  a  knob-like  enlargement,  or  in  a  bifurcatioD. 
The  enlargement  commonly  found  at  the  end  of  the  fibre,  is  said 
by  Pacini  to  resemble  a  ganglion-corpusde ;  but  this  observation 
has  not  been  confirmed.  In  some  cases  two  nerves  have  been 
seen  entering  one  Pacinian  body,  and  in  others  a  nerve  after 
passing  unaltered  through  one,  has  been  observed  to  terminate 
in  a  second  Pacinian  corpuscle.  The  physiological  import  of 
these  bodies  is  still  obscure. 

The  central  termination  of  nerve-fibres  can  be  better  considered 
after  the  account  of  the  vesicular  nerve-substance. 

Effects  of  Section  of  Nervet. 

If  a  nerve  be  divided,  the  distal  (peripheral)  se^^ent  speedilj  undei'goes 
fatty  degeneration,  while  the  proximal  portion,  which  retains  its  connection 
with  the  nerve-centre,  remains  longer  unaffected ;  from  which  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  ganglion-cells  with  which  it  is  connected  influence  its  nutri- 
tion (Waller). 

Nerve-fibres,  after  being  divided,  lose  their  clearness  of  outline,  the  medol- 
lary  sheath  breaks  up  into  short  pieces,  and  finally  degenerates  into  a  number 
of  fatty  molecules.    The  axis-cylinders  also  break  down  and  disappear. 

The  vesicular  nervous  substance  contains,  as  its  name  implies, 
vesicles  or  corpuscles,  in  addition  to  fibres ;  and  a  structure,  thus 
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composed  of  corpuscles  and  inter-oommmiicatmg  fibres,  constitutes 
a  nerve-centre :  the  chief  nerve-centres  being  the  grey  matter  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  various  so-caUed  ganglia.  In 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  a  fine  stroma  of  retiform  tissue  called 
the  neuroglia  extends  throughout  both  the  fibrous  and  vesicular 
nervous  substance,  and  forms  a  supporting  and  investing  frame- 
work for  the  whole. 

The  nerve-corpuscles,  which  give  to  the  ganglia  and  to  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  peculiar  g^jish  or 
reddish-grey  aspect  by  which  these  parts  are  characterized,  are 
large,  nucleated  cells,  filled  with  a  finely  granular  material,  some 


Fig,  227.  • 


Pig.  228.t 


of  which  is  often  dark  like  pig- 
ment: the  nucleus,  which  is  vesi- 
cular, containing  a  nucleolus  (fig. 
227).  Besides  varying  much  in 
shape,  partly  in  consequence  of 
mutual  pressure,  they  present  such 
other  varieties  as  make  it  probable 
either  that  there  are  two  different 
kinds,  or  that,  in  the  stages  of  their 
development,  they  pass  through  very  different  forms.  Some  of 
them  are  small,  generally  spherical  or  ovoid,  and  have  a  regular 

*  Fig.  227.  Nerve-corpuscles  from  a  ganglion.  In  one  a  second  nucleus  is 
visible.     In  several  the  nucleus  contains  one  or  two  nucleoli  (Valentin). 

t  Fig.  228.  Stellate  or  caudate  nerve-corpuscles,  with  tubular  processes 
issuing  from  them.  Besides  being  filled  with  granular  material,  continuous 
with  the  contents  of  the  processes,  the  corpuscles  contain  black  pigment 
(Hannover). 
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uninterrupted  outline  (fig.  227).  These  nmple  nerve-oorpiudes 
are  most  numerous  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia ;  each  is  enclosed 
in  a  nucleated  sheath  (fig.  233).  Others,  which  are  called  caudate 
or  stellate  nerve-corpuscles  (fig.  228),  are  larger,  and  have  one,  two, 
or  more  long  processes  issuing  from  them,  the  cells  being  called 
respectively  unipolar ,  bipolar,  or  multipolar  ;  which  processes  often 
divide  and  subdivide,  and  appear  tubular,  and  filled  with  the 
same  kind  of  granular  material  that  is  contained  within  the  cor- 
puscle. Of  these  processes  some  appear  to  taper  to  a  point  and 
terminate  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  corpuscle ;  some 
appear  to  anastomose  with  similar  ofiGsets  from  other  corpuscles ; 
while  others  are  continuous  with  nerve-fibres,  the  prolongation 
from  the  cell  by  degrees  assuming  the  characters  of  the  nerve- 
fibre  with  which  it  is  continuous. 

That  process  of  a  nerve-cell  which  becomes  continuous  with  a 
nerve-fibre  is  always  unbranched,  as  it  leaves  the  ceUs.  It  at 
first  has  all  the  characters  of  an  axis-cylinder,  but  soon  acquires 
a  medullary  sheath  and  then  may  be  termed  a  nerve-fibre.  This 
continuity  of  nerve-ceUs  and  fibres  may  be  readily  traced  out  in 
the  anterior  comua  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  many  large  branched  nerve-cells  a  distinctly  fibrillated 
appearance  is  observable ;  the  fibrillsd  are  probably  continuous 
with  those  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve. 

Functions  of  Nerve-Fibres, 

When  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve-fibre  is  irritated  in  the  living 
body  as  by  pinching,  or  by  heat,  or  by  electrifying  it,  there  is, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  of  two  effects,— either  there  is 
pain,  or  there  is  twitching  of  one  or  more  muscles  to  which  the 
nerve  distributes  its  fibres.  From  various  considerations  (to  be 
afterwards  explained,  p.  493)  it  is  certain  that  pain  is  always 
the  result  of  a  change  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  Brain.  Therefore, 
in  such  au  experiment  as  that  referred  to,  it  seems  to  the  experi- 
menter that  the  irritation  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  conducted  in  one  of 
two  directions,  i.e.,  either  to  the  brain  (central  termination  of  thf 
fibre),  when  there  is  pain,  or  to  a  muscle  {jperipheral  termination) 
when  there  is  movement. 
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The  effect  of  this  simple  experiment  is  a  type  of  what  always 
occurs  when  nerve-fibres  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions.  The  result  of  stimulating  them,  which  roughly 
imitates  what  happens  naturally  in  the  body,  is  found  to  occur 
at  one  or  other  of  their  extremities,  central  or  peripheral^  never 
at  both ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  fact,  and  because,  for  any 
given  nerve-fibre,  the  result  is  always  the  same,  nerves  are 
commonly  classed  as  sensory  or  motor;  the  corresponding  terms 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  being  often  employed  instead,  for  a 
reason  which  will  subsequently  appear  (p.  490). 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  in  order  to  avoid  confnsion,  that  the  apparent 
oondnction  in  hath  directions,  which  seems  to  occur  when  a  nerve,  say  the 
ulnar  or  median,  is  irritated,  depends  on  the  fact  that  both  motor  and 
BsnaoTj  fibres  are  bound  up  together  in  the  same  nerve'trwnkt — an  arrange- 
ment which,  for  medium-sized  and  large  nerves,  is  the  role  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Microscopic  examination  fails  to  discover  the  slightest  difference 
between  motor  and  sensory  nerve-fibres,  and  the  question  there- 
fore, naturally  arises  whether  the  conduction  of  a  stimulus  in  one 
direction  only,  is  not  rather  apparent  than  real,  the  difference  in 
the  result  being  due  to  the  different  connections  of  the  two  kinds 
of  nerve-fibres  respectively  at  their  extremities.  In  other  words, 
when  the  stimulation  of  a  nerve-fibre  causes  pain,  the  result  is 
due  to  its  cerUral  extremity  being  in  connection  with  structures 
which  alone  can  give  rise  to  the  sensation,  while  its  peripheral 
extremity,  although  the  stimulus  is  equally  conducted  to  it,  has 
no  connection  with  a  structure  which  can  respond  to  the  irrita- 
tion in  any  manner  sensible  to  the  observer.  So,  when  motion 
is  the  result  of  a  like  irritation,  it  is  because  the  peripheral  ex- 
tremity of  the  nerve-fibre  is  in  connection  with  muscles  which 
will  respond  by  contracting,  while  its  central  extremity,  although 
equally  stimulated,  has  no  means  of  showing  the  fact  by  any 
evident  result. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  is  made  highly  probable,  not 
merely  by  the  absence  of  any  structural  differences  in  the  two 
kinds  of  nerve-fibre,  but  also  by  the  fact,  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ment>  that  if  a  centripetal  nerve  (gustatory)  be  divided,  and  its 
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central  portion  be  made  to  unite  with  the  distal  portion  of  a 
divided  motor  nerve  (hypoglossal)  the  effect  of  irritating  the 
former  after  the  parts  have  healed,  is  to  excite  contraction  in  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  latter.     (Philippeaux  and  Yulpian). 

Moreover  it  has  been  shown  that  the  effects  of  an  electric 
current  on  a  nerve-trunk  are  conducted  equally  well  in  both 
directions. 

Classification  of  Nerve-Fibres. 

Nerves  are  classified  as  follows: — I.  Centripetal,  afferent,  or 
sensory.     2.  Centrifugal,  efferent,  or  motor.     3.   Intercentral. 

The  terms  centripetal  or  afferent,  and  centrifugal  or  efferent  are 
frequently  employed  in  connection  with  nerve-fibres  in  heu  of 
the  corresponding  terms  sensory  and  motors  because  the  result  of 
stimulating  a  nerve  of  the  former  kind  is  not  always  the  produc- 
tion of  pain  or  other  form  of  sensation,  nor  is  motion  the 
invariable  result  of  stimulating  the  latter. 

Conduction  in  centripetal  nerves  may  cause  (a)  pain,  or  some 
other  kind  of  sensation;  or  (6)  reflex  action;  or  (c)  inhibitioD,  or 
restraint  of  action  (p.  1 89). 

Conduction  in  centrifugal  nerves  may  cause  (a)  contraction  of 
muscle  (p.  495),  (the  nerves  being  in  this  case  termed  motor)  ;ot 
{b)  it  may  influence  nutrition  {trophic  nerves)  (p.  403) ;  or  [e] 
may  influence  secretion  {secretory  nerves)  (p.  289). 

The  term  intercentral  is  applied  to  those  nerve-fibres  whidi 
connect  more  or  less  distinct  nerve-centres,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  have  no  peripheral  distribution,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term. 

Laws  of  Conduction  in  Nerve-fibres. 
Nerve-fibres  possess  no  power  of  generating  force  in  them- 
selves, or  of  originating  impulses  to  action:  for  the  manifesiation 
of  their  peculiar  endowments  they  require  to  be  stimulated. 
They  possess  a  certain  property  of  conducting  impressions,  a 
property  which  has  been  named  excitability  or  irritability ;  but 
this  is  never  manifested  till  some  stimulus  is  applied.  Thus, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  nerves  of  sensation  are  stimulated 
by  external  objects  acting  upon  their  extremities ;  and  nerves  of 
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motion  by  the  will,  or  bj  some  force  generated  in  the  nervous 
centres.  But  almost  all  things  that  can  disturb  the  neryes  from 
their  passive  state  act  as  stimuli,  and  agents  the  most  dissimilar 
produce  the  same  kind,  though  not  the  same  degree  of  effect. 

Thus — ^mechanical,  chemical,  electric,  and  thermal  stimuli, 
when  applied  to  parts  endowed  with  sensation,  or  to  sensory  nerves 
(the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  brain  being  uninjured),  all 
cause  sensations,  and,  when  applied  to  the  nerves  of  muscles,  all 
excite  contraction. 

Mechanical,  chemical,  or  any  other  irritation,  when  so  violent 
as  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  primitive  nerve-fibres,  deprives  the 
centripetal  nerves  of  their  power  of  producing  sensations  when 
irritation  is  again  applied  at  a  point  more  distant  from  the  brain 
than  the  injured  spot ;  and  in  the  same  way,  no  irritation  of  a 
motor  nerve  will  excite  contraction  of  the  muscle  to  which  it 
is  distributed,  if  the  nerve  has  been  compressed  and  bruised 
between  the  point  of  irritation  and  the  muscle ;  the  effect  of  such 
an  injury  being  the  same  as  that  of  division. 

It  ia  a  law  of  action  in  all  nerve-fibres,  and  corresponds  with 
the  continuity  and  simplicity  of  their  course,  that  an  impression 
made  on  any  fibre,  is  simply  and  uninterruptedly  transmitted 
along  it,  without  being  imparted  or  diffused  to  any  of  the  fibres 
lying  near  it.  In  other  words,  all  nerve-fibres  are  mere 
eonducton  of  impressions.  Their  adaptation  to  this  purpose  is, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  contents  of  each  fibre  being  completely 
isolated  from  those  of  adjacent  fibres  by  the  membrane  or  sheath 
in  which  each  is  enclosed,  and  which  acts,  it  may  be  supposed, 
just  as  silk,  or  other  non-conductors  of  electricity  do,  which, 
when  covering  a  wire,  prevent  the  electric  condition  of  the  wire 
from  being  conducted  into  the  surroimding  medium. 

Nervous  force  travels  along  nerve -fibres  with  considerable 
velocity.  Helmholtz  and  Baxt  have  estimated  the  average  rate 
of  conduction  in  human  motor  nerves  at  I ll  feet  per  second : 
this  result  agreeing  very  closely  with  that  previously  obtained  by 
Hirsch.  Dr.  Rutherford's  observations  agree  with  those  of  Von 
Wittich,  that  the  rate  of  transmission  in  sensory  nerves  is  about 
140  feet  per  second. 
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Of  the  laws  of  conduction  peculiar  to  nerves  of  sensation  and 
of  motion  respectively,  many  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experi- 
ments on  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  For  it  is  only  at  their  origin 
that  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  of  motion  are  distinct;  their 
filaments,  shortly  after  their  departure  from  the  nervous  centres, 
are  mingled  together,  so  that  nearly  all  nerves,  except  those  of 
the  special  senses,  consist  of  both  sensitive  and  motor  filaments, 
and  are  hence  termed  mixed  nerves. 

Centripetal  nerves  appear  (p.  488)  able  to  convey  impressions 
only  from  the  parts  in  which  they  are  distributed,  towards  the 
nerve-centre  from  which  they  arise,  or  to  which  they  tend.  Thus, 
when  a  sensitive  nerve  is  divided,  and  irritation  is  applied  to  the 
end  of  the  proximal  portion,  i.e.,  of  the  portion  still  connected 
with  the  nervous  centre,  sensation  is  perceived,  or  a  reflex  action 
ensues ;  but,  when  the  end  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  divided 
nerve  is  irritated,  no  effect  appears. 

When  an  impression  is  made  upon  any  part  of  the  course  of  a 
sensory  neiTe,  the  mind  may  perceive  it  as  if  it  were  made  not 
only  upon  the  point  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  but  also 
upon  all  the  points  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  irritated  nerve  are 
distributed  :  in  other  words,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  irri- 
tation were  applied  to  the  parts  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the 
nerve.  When  the  whole  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  irritated,  the 
sensation  is  felt  at  all  the  parts  which  receive  branches  from  it ; 
but  when  only  individual  portions  of  the  trunk  are  irritated,  the 
sensation  is  perceived  at  those  parts  only  which  are  supplied  \>j 
the  several  portions.  Thus,  if  we  compress  the  ulnar  nerve 
where  it  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow-joint,  behind  the 
internal  condyle,  we  have  the  sensation  of  **  pins  and  needles,*' 
or  of  a  shock,  in  the  parts  to  which  its  fibres  are  distributed, 
namely,  in  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand,  and  in  the  fifth  and 
ulnar  half  of  the  foiirth  finger.  When  stronger  pressure  is 
made,  the  sensations  are  felt  in  the  fore-arm  also ;  and  if  the 
mode  and  direction  of  the  pressure  be  varied,  the  sensation  is 
felt  by  turns  in  the  fourth  finger,  in  the  fifth,  and  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  or  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  according  as  different  fibres 
or  fasciculi  of  fibres  are  more  pressed  upon  than  others. 
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It  is  in  accordance  with  this  law,  that  when  parts  are 
deprived  of  sensibility  bj  compression  or  division  of  tlie  nerve 
supplying  them,  irritation  of  the  portion  of  the  nerve  connected 
with  the  brain  still  excites  sensations  which  are  felt  as  if 
derived  from  the  parts  to  which  the  peripheral  extremities  of 
the  nerve-fibres  are  distributed.  Thus,  there  are  cases  of 
paralysis  in  which  the  limbs  are  totally  insensible  to  external 
stimuli,  yet  are  the  seat  of  most  violent  pain,  resulting  appa- 
rently from  irritation  of  the  sound  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
still  in  connection  with  the  brain,  or  from  irritation  of  those 
parts  of  the  nervous  centre  from  which  the  sensitive  nerve  or 
nerves  which  supply  the  paralysed  limbs  originate. 

An  illustration  of  the  same  law  is  also  afforded  by  the  cases 
in  which  division  of  a  nerve  for  the  cure  of  neuralgic  pain  is 
found  useless,  and  in  which  the  pain  continues  or  returns, 
though  portions  of  the  nerve  be  removed.  In  such  cases,  the 
disease  is  probably  seated  nearer  the  nervous  centre  than  the 
part  at  which  the  division  of  the  nerve  is  made,  or  it  may  be  in 
the  nervous  centre  itself.  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained 
the  fact,  that  when  part  of  a  limb  has  been  removed  by  amputa- 
tion»  the  remaining  portions  of  the  nerves  may  give  rise  to 
sensations  which  the  mind  refers  to  the  lost  part.  When  the 
stump  is  healed,  the  sensations  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
have  in  a  sound  limb  are  stiU  felt ;  and  tingling  and  pains  are 
referred  to  the  parts  that  are  lost,  or  to  particular  portions  of 
them,  as  to  single  toes,  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  etc. 

But  (as  Volkmann  shows)  it  must  not  be  assumed,  as  it  often 
has  been,  from  these  examples,  that  the  mind  has  no  power  of 
discriminating  the  very  point  in  the  length  of  any  nerve-fibre  to 
which  an  irritation  is  applied.  Even  in  the  instances  referred 
to,  the  mind  perceives  the  pressure  of  a  nerve  at  the  point  of 
pressure,  as  well  as  in  the  seeming  sensations  derived  from  the 
extremities  of  the  fibres:  and  in  stumps,  pain  is  felt  in  the 
stump,  as  well  as,  seemingly,  in  the  parts  removed.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  those  sensations  are  perceived  by  the 
nerve-fibres  which  are  on  their  way  to  be  distributed  elsewhere. 
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or  by  the  Bentient  extremities  of  nerves  whicli  are  themselYea 
distributed  to  the  many  trunks  of  the  nerves,  the  nervi  nervorum. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition. 

The  habit  of  the  mind  to  refer  impresBions  received  through  the  eeiwory 
nerves  to  the  parts  from  which  impressions  through  those  nerves  are,  cr 
were,  commonly  received,  is  further  exemplified  when  the  relative  position 
of  the  peripheral  extremities  of  sensitive  nerves  is  changed  artificially,  as  in 
the  transposition  of  portions  of  skin.  When  in  the  restoration  of  a  nose,  a 
flap  of  skin  is  turned  down  from  the  forehead  and  made  to  unite  with  the 
stump  of  the  nose,  the  new  nose  thus  formed  has,  as  long  as  the  isthmus  of 
skin  by  which  it  maintains  its  original  connections  remains  undivided,  the 
same  sensations  as  if  it  it  were  still  on  the  forehead.  In  other  words,  whea 
the  nose  is  touched,  the  patient  feels  the  impression  as  if  it  were  made  on 
the  forehead.  When  the  communication  of  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  new 
nose  with  those  of  the  forehead  is  cut  off  by  division  of  the  isthmus  of  skin, 
the  sensations  are  no  longer  referred  to  the  forehead ;  the  sensibility  of 
the  nose  is  at  first  absent,  but  is  gradually  developed. 

When,  in  a  part  of  the  body  Tvhich  receives  two  sensoiy 
nerves,  one  is  paralysed,  the  other  may  or  may  not  be  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  sensibility  of  the  entire  part;  the  extent  to 
which  the  sensibility  is  preserved  corresponding  probably  with 
the  number  of  the  fibres  unafEected  by  the  paralysis.  There  are 
instances  in  which  the  trunk  of  the  chief  sensory  nerve  supplied 
to  a  part  having  been  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  part  is  still 
preserved  by  intercommunicating  fibres  from  a  neighbouring 
nerve-trunk.  Thus,  a  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Savory  in  which, 
after  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  the  sensi* 
bility  of  some  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it,  although  impaired, 
was  not  altogether  lost,  probably  on  account  of  those  fibres  from 
the  external  cutaneous  nerve  which  are  mingled  with  the  radial 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral.  One  of  the  uses  of  a  nervous 
plexus  (p.  484)  is  here  well  illustrated. 

The  laws  of  conduction  in  the  nerves  of  special  sense — olfac- 
tory, optic,  auditory,  gustatory — ^resemble  in  many  aspects  those 
of  conduction  in  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  just  described. 
Thus  the  ^ect  is  always  central ;  stimulation  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  produces  the  same  effect  as  that  of  its  extremities,  and  if 
the  nerve  be  severed,  it  is  the  central  and  not  the  peripheral 
extremity  which  responds  to  irritation,  although  the  sensation  is 
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referred  to  the  periphery.  There  are,  however,  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  effects.  Thus  the  various  stimuli,  which  might 
cause,  through  an  ordinary  sensitive  nerve,  the  sense  of  pain, 
would,  if  applied  to  the  optic  nerve,  cause  a  sensation  as  of 
flashes  of  light ;  if  applied  to  the  olfactory,  there  would  be  a 
sense  as  of  something  smelt.     And  so  with  the  other  two. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  so-called  subjective  sensations.  Irri- 
tation in  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  part  of  the  brain  from  which  it 
arises,  may  cause  a  patient  to  believe  he  sees  flashes  of  light, 
and  among  the  commonest  troubles  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense, 
is  the  distressing  noise  in  the  head  {tinnitus  auiium),  which 
depends  on  some  unknown  stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerve  or 
centre  quite  unconnected  with  external  sounds. 

Several  of  the  laws  of  action  in  motor  nerves  present  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  foregoing.  Thus — ^the  effect  of 
applying  a  stimulus  to  the  motor  nerve  is  always  noticeable,  at 
the  peripheral  extremity,  in  the  contraction  of  muscles  supplied 
by  it ;  no  effect,  as  pain  or  any  other  kind  of  sensation,  being 
observable.  If  a  motor  nerve  be  severed,  the  contrast  with  a 
sensitive  nerve  is  equally  marked.  While  irritation  of  the  distal 
portion  causes  contraction  of  muscle  as  before,  no  effect  what- 
ever is  produced  by  stimulating  that  part  of  the  nerve  which  is 
still  in  direct  connection  with  the  nerve-centre. 

By  mechanical  irritation  of  a  motor  nerve,  contractions  are 
excited  in  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  branches  given  off  by 
the  nerve  below  the  point  irritated,  and  in  those  muscles  alone: 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  branches  which  come  off  from  the 
nerve  at  a  higher  point  than  that  irritated,  are  not  directly  ex- 
cited to  contraction.  And  it  is  from  the  same  fact  that,  when  a 
motor  nerve  enters  a  plexus  (p.  484)  and  contributes  with  other 
nerves  to  the  formation  of  a  nervous  trunk  proceeding  from  the 
plexus,  it  does  not  impart  motor  power  to  the  whole  of  that 
trunk,  but  only  retains  it  isolated  in  the  fibres  which  form  its 
continuation  in  the  branches  of  that  trunk. 

(For  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  electric  stimulation, 
see  Section  on  Electricity  in  Muscle  and  Nerve.) 
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Functions  of  Nerve-Centres. 

As  already  observed  (p.  487),  the  term  Nerve-centre  is  applied 
to  all  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  contain  ganglion- 
corpuscles,  or  vesicular  nerve -substance,  i,e.,  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Cord,  and  the  several  Ganglia  which  belong  to  the  Cerebro- 
spinal and  the  Sympathetic  systems.  Each  of  these  nervous 
centres  has  a  proper  range  of  functions,  the  extent  of  whidi 
bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  nerve-fibres  that 
connect  it  with  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and  with  other 
nerve-centres ;  but  all  nerve-centres  have  certain  general  proper- 
ties and  modes  of  action  in  common,  which  may  be  now  briefly 
considered. 

The  functions  of  nerve-centres  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
I.  Conduction.  2.  Transference.  3.  Reflection.  4.  Automatic 
action. 

The  term  aittomatic  is  here  nsecl  to  indicate  independent  action  on  the  part 
of  the  nerve-centre,  as  distinguished  from  the  actions  previously  enumerated, 
which  depend  on  nerve-stimuli  brought  to  the  nerve-centre  from  other  parts. 

I .  Conduction  in  or  through  nerve-centres  may  be  thus  simply 
illustrated.  The  food  in  a  given  portion  of  the  intestines, 
acting  as  a  stimulus,  produces  a  certain  impression  on  the 
nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  impression  is  conveyed 
through  them  to  the  adjacent  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  In 
ordinary  cases,  the  consequence  of  such  an  impression  on  the 
ganglia  is  the  movement  by  reflex  action  (p.  369)  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  that  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  canal.  But  if 
irritant  substances  be  mingled  with  the  food,  the  sharper 
stimulus  produces  a  stronger  impression,  and  this  is  conducted 
through  the  nearest  ganglia  to  others  more  and  more  distant ; 
and,  from  all  these,  reflex  motor  impulses  issuing,  excite  a 
wide-extended  and  more  forcible  action  of  the  intestines.  Or 
even  through  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  the  impression  may  be 
further  conducted  to  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
through  them  to  the  spinal  cord,  whence  may  issue  motor 
impulses  to  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles,  producing  cramp. 
And  yet  further,  the  same  morbid  impression  may  be  conducted 
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through  the  spinal  oord  to  the  brain,  where  it  may  hefdt.  In 
the  opposite  directicm,  mental  influence  may  be  conducted  from 
the  brain  through  a  succession  of  nervous  centres — ^the  spinal 
cord  and  ganglia,  and  one  or  more  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic — 
to  produce  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  digestive  and 
other  organs ;  altering  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
secretions. 

2.  Trarufersnce  of  nerve-fores. — It  has  been  previously  stated 
tiiat  impressions  conveyed  by  any  given  centripetal  nerve-fibre 
travel  uninterruptedly  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  are  not 
communicated  to  adjacent  fibres. 

When  such  an  impression,  however,  reaches  a  nerve-centie,  it 
may  seem  to  be  communicated  to  another  fibre  or  fibres ;  as  pain 
or  some  other  kind  of  sensation  may  be  felt  in  a  part  different 
altogether  from  that  from  which,  so  to  speak,  the  stimulus 
started.  Thus,  in  disease  of  the  hip,  there  may  be  pain  in 
the  knee.  This  apparent  change  of  place  of  a  sensation  to  a 
part  to  which  it  would  not  seem  properly  to  belong  is  termed 
traneference. 

The  transference  of  impreseione  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
just  referred  to, — the  pain  in  the  knee,  which  is  a  common  sign 
of  disease  of  the  hip.  In  this  case  the  impression  n:iade  by  the 
disease  on  the  nerves  of  the  hip-joint  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal 
cord ;  there  it  is  transferred  to  the  central  ends  or  connections  of 
the  nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  about  the  knee.  Through 
these  the  transferred  impression  is  conducted  to  the  brain, 
which,  referring  the  sensation  to  the  part  from  which  it  usually 
through  these  fibres  receives  impressions,  feels  as  if  the  disease 
and  the  source  of  pain  were  in  the  knee.  At  the  same  time  that 
it  is  transferred,  the  primary  impression  may  be  also  conducted 
to  the  brain;  and  in  this  case  the  pain  is  felt  in  both  the  hip  and 
the  knee.  And  so,  in  whatever  part  of  the  respiratory  organs 
an  irritation  may  be  seated,  the  impression  it  produces,  being 
conducted  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  transferred  to  the  central 
connections  of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx;  and  thence,  being 
conducted  as  in  the  last  case  to  the  brain,  the  latter  perceives 
the  peculiar  sensation  of  tickling  in  the  glottis,  which  ezdtes 
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the  act  of  coughing.  Or,  again,  when  the  son's  light  fiallB 
strongly  on  the  eye,  a  tickling  may  be  felt  in  the  nose,  excitiDg 
sneezing. 

A  greater  extent  of  transference  which  may  be  termed 
diffimon  or  radiatian  of  impressions,  is  shown  when  an  impreseioa 
received  by  a  nervous  centre  is  diffused  to  many  other  parts  in 
the  same  centre,  and  produces  sensations  extending  tai  beyond 
the  part  from  which  the  primary  impression  was  deriYed. 
Hence,  as  in  the  former  cases,  result  various  kinds  of  what  have 
been  denominated  sympathetic  sensations.  Sometimes  such  sen- 
sations are  referred  to  almost  every  part  of  the  body :  as  in  tiie 
shock  and  tingling  of  the  skin  produced  by  some  startling  noise. 
Sometimes  only  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  the  point 
jGrst  irritated  participate  in  the  effects  of  the  irritation ;  thns, 
the  aching  of  a  tooth  may  be  accompanied  by  pain  in  the 
adjoining  teeth,  and  in  all  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  £ice; 
the  explanation  of  such  a  case  being,  that  the  irritation  con- 
veyed to  the  brain  by  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  diseased  tooth  is 
radiated  to  the  central  ends  of  adjoining  fibres,  and  that  the 
mind  perceives  this  secondary  impression  as  if  it  were  deriTed 
from  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  fibres.  Thus,  also,  the  pain  of  & 
calculus  in  the  ureter  is  dif^ised  fiEtr  and  wide. 

From  what  has  been  previously  said  (p.  493)  regarding  the 
laws  of  action  in  centripetal  nerves,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  any  conduction  of  the  stunulns  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres  which  belong  to  the  part  secon- 
darily affected ;  inasmuch  as  irritation  of  their  central  odnnec- 
tions  alone  would  give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  to  be  aooonnied 
for. 

3.  BeflecHon  of  Nerve-SdmuU. — In  the  cases  of  tranrfereMS  of 
nerve-force  just  described,  it  has  been  said  that  all  that  need 
be  assumed  is  a  communication  of  the  excited  condition  of  & 
centripetal  nerve  to  other  parts  of  its  nerve-centre  than  that 
from  which  it  takes  its  origin.  In  the  case  of  reflection,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stimulus  having  been  conveyed  to  a  nerve-centre 
by  a  centripetal  nerve,  is  conducted  away  again  by  a  centrifufoi 
nerve,  and  effects  some  change— motor,  secretory  or  nutriUte  (p.  403) 
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at  the  peripheral  ezfxemity  of  the  latter — ^the  difEerence  in 
effect  depending  on  the  Yariety  of  centrifugal  ner^e  secondarily 
affected.  Ab  in  transference,  the  reflection  may  take  place  from 
a  certain  limited  set  of  centripetal  nerves  to  a  corresponding 
and  related  set  of  centrifugal  nerves ;  as  when  in  consequence  of 
the  impression  of  light  on  the  retina,  the  iris  contracts,  but 
no  other  muscle  moves.  Or  the  reflection  may  extend  to  widely 
different  parts :  as  when  an  irritation  in  the  larynx  brings  all 
the  muscles  engaged  in  expiration  into  coincident  movement. 

Beflez  moYements,  occurring  quite  independently  of  sensation,  are  gene- 
rally called  excitO'tnatcr  ;  those  which  are  guided  or  accompanied  by  sensa* 
tion,  bat  not  to  the  extent  of  a  distinct  perception  or  intellectual  process, 
are  termed  seMori-mator, 

It  will  be  necessary,  hereafter,  to  consider  in  detail  so  many 
of  the  instances  of  the  reflecting  ppwer  of  the  several  nervous 
centres,  that  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  only  the  most 
general  rules  of  reflex  action : — 

(a)  For  the  manifestation  of  every  reflex  action,  three  things 
are  necessary ;  (i),  one  or  more  perfect  centripetal  nerve-fibres, 
to  convey  an  impression :  (2),  a  nervous  centre  for  its  reception, 
and  by  which  it  may  be  reflected ;  (3),  one  or  more  centrifugal 
nerve-fibres,  along  which  the  impression  may  be  conducted  to 
the  muscular  or  other  tissue  (p.  490).  In  the  absence  of  any 
one  of  these  three  conditions,  a  proper  reflex  action  could  not 
take  place ;  and  whenever  impressions  made  by  external  stimuli 
on  sensitive  nerves  give  rise  to  motions,  these  are  never  the 
result  of  the  direct  reaction  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  of 
the  nerves  on  each  other ;  in  all  such  cases  the  impression  is 
conveyed  by  the  sensitive  fibres  to  a  nerve-centre,  and  is  therein 
communicated  to  the  motor  fibres. 

(b)  All  reflex  actions  are  essentially  involuntary,  and  may  be 
accomplished  independently  of  the  will,  though  most  of  them 
admit  of  being  modified,  controlled,  or  prevented  by  a  voluntary 
effort. 

(e)  Beflex  actions  performed  in  health  have,  for  the  most  part, 
a  distinct  puxpose,  and  are  adapted  to  secure  some  end  desirable 
for  the  well-being  of  the  body ;  but,  in  disease,  many  of  them 
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are  irregular  and  purposeless.  As  an  illustration  of  the  first 
point,  may  be  mentioned  movements  of  the  digestiye  canal,  the 
respiratory  movements,  and  the  oontraction  of  the  eyelids  and 
the  pupil  to  exclude  many  rays  of  light,  when  the  retina  is 
exposed  to  a  bright  glare.  'These  and  all  other  normal  reflex 
acts  afford  also  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the  nervous 
centres  combine  and  arrange  co-ordinately  the  actions  of  the 
nerve-fibres,  so  that  many  muscles  may  act  together  for  the  com- 
mon end.  Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  furmshed  by 
.the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  glottis  on  the  contact  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  any  foreign  substance,  with  the  surfisuie  of  the 
epiglottis  or  larynx.  Examples  of  the  purposeless  irr^fular 
nature  of  morbid  reflex  action  are  seen  in  the  convulsive  move- 
ments of  epilepsy,  and  in  the  spasms  of  tetanus  and  hydrophobia. 
{(i)  Reflex,  muscular  acts  are  often  more  sustained  than  tiioee 
produced  by  the  direct  stimulus  of  muscular  nerves.  The  izxita- 
tion  of  a  muscular  organ,  or  its  motor  nerve,  produces  contraction 
lasting  only  so  long  as  the  irritation  continues;  but  irritatiosi 
applied  to  a  nervous  centre  through  one  of  its  centripetal  nervBe, 
may  excite  reflex  and  harmonious  contractions,  which  last  some 
time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  (Volkmann). 

Reflex  actions  have  been  thus  convenientlj  classified  by  M.  EUss : — 

1.  Reflex  actions,  in  the  performance  of  which,  both  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  nerves  concerned  are  eeretrihspinal;  ejg,^  deglutition,  sneesixigy 
coughing,  and,  in  pathological  conditions,  tetanus,  epilepsy. 

2.  Reflex  actions,  in  which  the  centripetal  nerre  is  cerebro^jrinalj  and 
the  centrifngftl  is  tympathetie,  most  often  vaso-matar;  e.g,y  secretion  of 
saliva,  or  gastric  juice ;  blushing  or  pallor  of  the  skin. 

3.  Reflex  actions,  in  which  the  centripetal  nerve  is  of  the  *ympathetuf 
system,  and  the  centrifugal  is  oerehro-spinal.  The  majority  of  these  «r« 
pathological,  as  in  the  case  of  convulsions  produced  by  intestinal  worms,  or 
hysterical  convulsions. 

4.  Reflex  actions,  in  which  both  centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerves  are  of 
the  sympathetic  system  :  as,  for  example,  the  obscure  actions  which  preside 
over  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  fluids,  those  which  unite  the  raiioiu 
generative  functions  and  many  pathological  phenomena. 

The  laws  cf  reflex  action^  derived  from  experiment  and  clinical  observa- 
tion, have  been  thus  formulated  by  Pfliiger : — 

I.  Law  of  unilateral  refleetion, 

A  slight  irritation  of  sensory  nerves  is  reflected  along  the  motor  nervw  of 
the  same  region.  Thus,  if  the  skin  of  a  frog's  foot  be  tickled  on  the  riffkt 
side,  the  right  leg  is  drawn  up. 
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II.  Zaw  of  iymmeMeal  reflection, 

A  Btronger  ir^tatioa  is  reflected,  not  only  on  one  side,  but  also  along  the 
corresponding  motor  nerres  of  the  opposite  side.  Thns,  if  the  spinal  cord  of 
a  man  has  been  seyered  by  a  stab  in  tiie  back,  when  one  foot  is  tickled  both 
legs  will  be  drawn  up. 

in.  Zaw  of  intensity. 

In  the  abo7e  case,  the  contractions  will  be  more  violent  on  the  side 
irritated. 

IV.  Law  of  radiation. 

If  the  irritation  (afferent  impulse)  increases,  it  is  reflected  along  the 
motor  nerves  which  spring  from  points  higher  up  the  spinal  cord,  till  at 
length  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  thrown  into  action. 

Automatism. — ^The  term  automatism  is  employed  to  indicate 
the  origination  of  nervous  impulses  in  nerve-centres,  and  their 

conduction  therefirom,  independently  of  previous  reception  of  a 
stimulus  from  another  part. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  say 
what  actions,  if  any,  in  the  body  are  really  in  this  sense  auto- 
matic. A  possible  example  of  automatio  nerve-action  has  been 
already  referred  to  (p.  257);  the  apparently  best  examples  of  such 
automatism  being  found,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  cerebrum, 
which  wiU  be  afterwards  considered. 

Secondary  or  a,cqmred  reflex  actions* 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  reflex  actions  which 
may  be  termed  primary ^  and  those  which  are  secondary  or  ac- 
quired. As  examples  of  the  former  class  we  may  cite  sucking, 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  drawing  up  the  legs  when  the  toes  are 
tickled,  and  many  others  which  are  performed  as  perfectly  by 
the  in£Emt  as  by  the  adult. 

The  large  class  of  secondary  reflex  actions  consists  of  acts 
which  require  for  their  first  performance  and  many  subsequent 
repetitions  an  eflbrt  of  will,  but  which  by  constant  repetition  are 
habitually  though  not  necessarily  performed,  mechanically,  i.tf., 
without  the  intervention  of  consciousness  and  volition.  As  in- 
stances we  may  take  reading,  writing,  walking,  etc. 

In  endeavouring  to  conceive  how  such  complicated  actions  can 
be  perfbrmed  without  consciousness  and  will,  we  must  suppose 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  will  directs  the  ^erve-force  along 
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certain  chaxmeb  causmg  the  perfonnance  of  certain  acts;  e.g,^ 
the  yarious  moyements  of  flexion  and  extenAon  inyolved  in 
walking.  After  a  time  by  constant  repetition,  these  routes  be- 
come, to  use  a  metaphor,  well  wtrm;  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
beaten  track  along  which  the  nerve-force  travels  widi  much 
greater  ease  than  formerly :  so  much  so  that  a  slight  stimulus, 
such  as  the  pressure  of  the  foot  on  the  ground,  is  sufficient  to 
start  and  keep  going  indefinitely  the  complex  reflex  actions  of 
walking  during  entire  mental  abstraction,  or  even  during  sleep- 
In  such  acts  as  reading,  writing,  and  the  like,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  will  set  the  neoeesaiy  reflex  machinery  going,  and  that 
the  reflex  actions  go  on  uninterruptedly  until  again  interfered 
with  by  the  wilL 

Without  this  capacity  possessed  by  the  nervous  system  of 
''organizing  conscious  actions  into  more  or  less  unconscious 
ones,"  education  or  training  would  be  imposdble.  A  most 
important  part  of  the  process  by  which  these  acquired  reflex 
actions  come  to  be  performed  automatically  oonsusts  in  what  is 
termed  assodaiion.  If  two  acts  be  at  first  performed  voluntarily 
in  succession,  and  this  succession  is  often  repeated,  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  first  is  at  once  followed  mechanically  by  the  second. 
Instances  of  this  ''force  of  habit '^  must  be  within  the  daily 
experience  of  every  one. 

Of  course  it  is  only  such  actions  as  have  become  entirely 
reflex  that  can  be  performed  during  complete  imoonsdouaness, 
as  in  sleep.  Cases  of  somnambulism  are  of  course  fcmnifti>  to 
every  one,  and  authentic  instances  are  on  record  of  persons 
writing  and  even  playing  the  piano  during  sleep. 

GEBEBBO-SFIlCiUC.   NEBTOITS   SYSTEM. 

The  physiology  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  includes 
that  of  the  Spinal  cord,  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  Brain,  of  the 
several  nerves  given  off  from  each,  and  of  the  Ganglia  on  those 
nerves. 

The  Spinal  Cord  and  iti  Nerves. 

The  spinal  cord  is  a  cylindriform  column  of  nerve-substance 
connected  above  with  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the 
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*  Fig.  339.  Ticw  of  tlie  Cerebro-spiiutl  Biii  of  the  uerrooa  RTsttm  (after 
Bonrgerj). — The  right  half  of  the  cranium  tad  traok  of  the  body  hu  bssn 
tcmoredbT«T«rticalMCtioa;  the  membranes  of  the  tnainandapmalnuTTOW 
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medulla  oblongatay  and  terminating  below,  about  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  lumbar  Tert^bra,  in  a  slender  filament  of  grey 
or  vesicular  substance,  the  filum  temdntde,  which,  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  roots  of  many  nerves  forming  the  cauda  equina. 
The  cord  is  composed  of  fibrous  (white)  and  vesicular  (grey) 
nervous  substance,  of  whi^  the  former  is  situated  externally, 
and  constitutes  its  chief  portion*  while  the  latter  occupies  its 
central  or  axial  portion,  and  is  so  arranged,  that  on  the  surfiaoe 
of  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord  it  appears  like  two  somewhat 
crescentic  masses  connected  together  by  a  narrower  portion  or 
isthmus  (Fig.  2  30). 

Passing  through  the  centre  of  this  isthmus  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  is  a  minute  canal,  which  is  continued  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord,  and  opens  above  into  the  space  at  the 
back  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  called  the 
fourth  ventricle.  It  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  cylindrical  ciliated 
epithelium. 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  exactly  symmetrical  halves 
separated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  a  vertical  Jissure,  (the 
posterior  fissure  being  deeper,  but  less  wide  and  distinct  than  the 
anterior,)  and  united  in  the  middle  line  by  nervous  matter  which 
is  usually  described  as  forming  two  commissures^  an  anterior 
commissure,  in  front  of  the  central  canal,  consistisg  of  both  white 
and  grey  matter,  and  a  posterior  commissure  of  grey  matter  only, 
behind  the  central  canal  (Fig.  230,  b).  Each  half  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  marked  on  the  sides  (obscurely  at  the  lower  part,  but  dis- 
tinctly above)  by  two  longitudinal  furrows,  Which  divide  it  into 
three  portions,  columns,  or  tracts,  an  animor,  middle  at  lateral,  and 
posterior.  From  the  groove  between  the  anterior  and  lateral 
columns  spring  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (b  and  c,  5) ; 
and  just  in  front  of  the  groove  between  the  lateral  and  posterior 
column  arise  the  posterior  roots  of  the  same  (b,  6) :  a  pair  of 
roots  on  each  side  corresponding  to  each  vertebra  (Fig.  229). 


fasTA  also  been  removed,  and  the  roots  and  first  part  of  the  fifth  and  ninth 
cranial,  and  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  of  the  right  side,  have  beentlissQcted  oot 
and  laid  separately  on  the  wall  of  the  sknll  and  on  the  several  vertebne  oppo- 
site  to  the  place  of  their  natural  exit  from  the  oranio-spinal  cavity. 
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White  Matter  of  Spinal  Cord. 
The  fibrouB  or  wMte  part  of  the  cord  contains  oontannatiom  of 
tlie  innQmerable  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves  issuing  from  it,  or 
entering  it ;  but  it  is,  prob&bly,  not  formed  of  them  exdoraTely ; 

Fig.  230.* 


nor^is  it  a  mere  trunk,  lilce  a  great  nerve,  through  whioh  they 
ma;  pass  to  the  brain. 

*  Fig.  33a  Different  vieirs  of  a  portion  of  the  ipinal  conl  boni  the  cervical 
region,  with  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  slightly  enlarged.  In  a,  the  anterior 
va^CB  at  the  ipecinten  is  ahowii ;  the  anterior  nerve-root  of  its  right  dde 
being  divided  ;  in  b,  a  view  of  the  right  side  is  given  ;  in  c,  the  npper 
mrface  is  Bhown  ;  in  D,  the  nerve-roots  and  ganglion  are  shown  from 
Mow.  I,  the  anterior  median  fissnre ;  x,  posterior  median  fiasure ;  3,  anterior 
lateral  depression,  over  vhich.tbe  anterior  nerve-roots  are  seen  to  spread  ; 

4,  posterior  lateral  groove,  into  which  the  poBterior  roota  are  seen  to  dnk  ; 

5,  anterior  roots  paasUig  the  ganglion ;  5',  in  a,  the  anterior  root  divided ; 

6,  tlie  posterior  roota,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  into  the  ganglion  6' ;  7,  the 
united  or  compound  nerve ;  7',  the  posterior  primarj  branch,  seen  in  a  and  d 
to  be  derived  in  part  from  Uie  anterior  and  in  part  from  the  posterior  root^ 
(ABen  Thonuon.) 
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It  is  among  the  most  difficult  things  in  stnictnial  anatomy  to  detennine 
the  conne  of  individual  nerre-fibres,  or  eren  of  jbadcnli  of  fibres,  through 
even  a  short  distance  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  it  is  only  bj  the  !»'^ft"^^^**^*^ 
of  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  through  the  substance  of  the  oordf 
such  as  those  so  snooessfullj  made  by  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  that  we  can 
obtain  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  fibres  of 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  within  the  cord.  From  the  informatiaii 
afforded  by  such  sections  it  would  appear,  that,  of  the  root-fibres  of  the 
nerves  which  enter  the  cord,  some  assume  a  transverse,  others  a  longitudinal 
direction  :  the  fibres  of  the  former  pass  horizontally  or  obliquely  into  the 
substance  of  the  cord,  in  which  many  of  them  appear  to  become  oontinnous 
with  fibres  entering  the  cord  from  other  roots ;  others  pass  into  the  columns 
of  the  cord,  while  some  perhaps  terminate  at  or  near  the  part  which  thej 
enter :  of  the  fibres  of  the  second  set,  which  usually  first  traverse  a  portion 
of  the  grey  substance,  some  pass  upwards,  and  others,  at  least  of  the  poa- 
terior  roots,  turn  downwards,  but  how  far  they  proceed  in  either  directiasi, 
or  in  what  manner  they  terminate,  are  questions  still  undetermined.  It  ia 
probable  that  of  these  latter,  many  constitute  longitudinal  commissoies^ 
connecting  different  segments  of  the  cord  with  each  other ;  while  others, 
probably,  pass  directly  to  the  brain. 

The  general  rule  respecting  the  size  of  different  parts  of  the 
cord  appears  to  be,  that  the  size  of  each  part  bears  a  direct 
proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of  nerve-roots  given  off  from 
itself  and  has  but  little  relation  to  the  size  or  number  of  those 
given  off  below  it.  Thus  the  cord  is  very  large  in  the  middle 
and  lower  part  of  its  cervical  portion,  whence  arise  the  large 
nerve-roots  for  the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexuses  and  the 
supply  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  again  enlarges  at  the  lowest 
part  of  its  dorsal  portion  and  the  upper  part  of  its  lumbar,  at 
the  origins  of  the  large  nerves  which,  after  forming  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  plexuses,  are  distributed  to  the  lower  extremities. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  greater  size  at  these  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grey  matter ;  for  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  white  or  fibrous  part  of  the  cord 
becomes  gradually  and  progressively  larger  from  below  upwards, 
doubtless  from  the  addition  of  a  certain  number. of  upward 
passing  fibres  from  each  pair  o£  nerves. 

From  careful  estimates  of  the  number  of  nerve-fibres  in  a  transverse  see- 
tlon  of  the  cord  towards  its  upper  end,  and  the  number  entering  it  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  each  pair  of  nerves,  it  has  been  shown  that 
in  the  human  spinal  cord  not  more  than  \  of  the  total  number  of  nerve-fibtea 
entering  the  cord  through  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  contained  in  a  traosveiae 
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tectioa  near  ite  nppet  end.    It  ia  obrioQB,  therefore,  that  at  least  ]  of  the 
nerre-ftbies  entering  it  must  termin&te  in  the  cord  itself. 

It  OAj  be  added,  howCTer,  that  there  ig  no  sutBcient  evidence  for  the  mp- 
podtJon  that  an  nnintermpted  continuitj  of  nerre-fibree  la  euential  to  the 
conduction  of  impressions  on  the  spinal  nerves  to  and  from  the  hiain  :  such 
impresaionB  may  be  as  well  transmitted  throagh  the  nerre-veaiclee  of  the 
cord  as  bj  the  neTre-flbres ;  and  the  experiments  of  Brown- B^qnard,  again 
to  be  alluded  to,  make  it  probable  that  the  grej  snhstance  of  the  cord  is  the 
channel  tfarongh   which  sensory  ImpreeaionB  are  miunlj  conveTed  to  the 

Or«if  matUr  of  Spmal  Cord. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  consista  eesentiaUf  of  an  extremely 
delicate  network  of  the  ptimitiTe  fibrillie  of  axis-cylinders  im- 
bedded in  the  meehoB  of  an  equally  delicate  connective- tissue 
(neuroglia),  which  in  some  parts  is  chiefly  fibriUated,  in  others 
mainly  granular  and  punctiform.  It  contains  numbers  of  large 
branched  nerve-cells  (Fig.  231]  which  occur  chiefly  in  the  three 
following  groups. 


*  Fig.  331.  Section  of  grey  mattered  anterior  comn  of  calTs  spinal  cord  ; 
«/,  nene-fibrfa  of  white  matter  in  transrerae  section,  showing  axis-cylinder 
in  centre  of  eaeb ;  a  r,  anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerve  pasting  oat  thnnigfa 
white  matter ;  g  e.  Urge  stellata  nerre-celli  with  nnclei  ;  they  are  seen  im- 
bedded in  neuroglia  <Scbofield). 
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(a)  A  granp  in  the  anterior  eornu,  into  many  of  these  odls  the 
fibrea  of  the  anterior,  motor  nerve-roota  can  be  distiiictlf  traced. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  theae  oella  are  motor  in  function. 

(6)  Tractm  intermfdio-laUralU  (LocUiart  Claxke).  A  grOBp  of 
nerve-oella  midway  betireen  the  anterior  and  poBterior  oomua, 
near  tbe  external  sur&oe  of  the  grey  matter.  It  is  especially 
dereloped  in  the  dorsal  and  also  in  the  upper  cervical  region. 

(«)  PotUrior  vaiculaT  columnt  of  Lockhart  Clarke  and  Stilling. 
These  are  found  in  the  poaterior  comua  of  grey  matter  towards 
the  inner  surface,  extending  trom  the  cerrical  enlargement  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord  (Fig.  232). 

Fig.  232.  • 


*  Fig.  231.  Tiansrene  Nction  of  half  the  spinal  conl  iu  the  Inmbv  «nlsis«- 
muit  {Kini-diagrammatic).  I,  antotior  mediim  fismra  ;  1,  p>tt«nor  msdiaa 
fiKOK ;  3,  central  caniil  lined  with  epithelium  ;  4,  posterior  commiamra  ;  5, 
anterior  commitnre  ;  6,  posterior  colnmn  ;  7,  latoal  column  ;  8,  anterior 
colnmn.  The  white  gnbirtance  U  traveraed  br  tadiating  trabeenla  of  jma  mater 
9,  &«cictdiu  of  poaterior  nerre-root  entering  in  one  bundle  ;  10,  faacienli  tf 
anterior  roots  entering  in  fonr  spreading  bundles  of  fibres,  b,  in  the  cerrii 
eoinii,  decossattDg  fibrea  from  the  nerve  toota  and  poeterioi  commianra  ;  e, 
poaterior  Tedcolai  columns  of  Lockhart  Clarke.  Aboat  half  my  betwtMi  the 
central  canal  and  7  axe  seen  the  groDp  of  nerreHsells  forming  the  traotns  iotw 
mediu'lateialis  ;  t,  e,  fibtes  of  anterior  roota  ;  ^,  fibres  of  anterior  roota  wbkh 
decnasate  in  anterior  commiasnre  (Allen  ThoinqoD}.     x  6. 
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Tlie  Nervts  of  the  SpwU  Cord  consist  of  thir^-one  pairs, 
ismuBg  from  the  sides  of  the  whole  leiig:th  of  the  cord,  their 
Bomber  corresponding  with  ttie  intervertebral  foramina  through 
which  they  pass.  Each  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior 
and  posterior,  the  latter  being  the  larger.  The  roots  emei^ 
through  separate  apertures  of  the  sheath  of  dura  mater  sur- 
rormding  the  ooid;  and  directly  after  their  emergence,  where 
the  roots  lie  in  the  invertebral  foramen,  a  ganglion  ie  found  on 
the  posterior  root.  The  anterior  root  lies  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ganglion,  bnt 
none  of  its  fibres  intermingle  with 
those  in  the  ganglion  (5,  Fig.  230). 
Bat  immediately  beyond  the  gan* 
glion  the  two  roots  coalesce,  and  by 
the  mingling  of  their  fibi«s  Saaa.  a 
compound  or  mixed  spinal  nerve, 
which,  afler  issuing  from  the  inter- 
vertel»al  canal,  divides  into  an  ante- 
rior and  posterior  branch,  each 
omtaining  fibres  from  both  the 
roots  (Fig.  230). 

The  anterior  root  of  each  spinal 
nerve  arises  by  numerous  sqwrate 
and  converging  fasciculi  from  the 
anterior  column  of  the  cord;  the 
posterity  root  by  more  numerous 
parallel  Casciculi,  fW>m  the  posterior  oolnmn,  or,  rather,  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  (Fig,  230),  for  if  a  fissure 
be  directed  inwards  from  the  groove  between  the  middle  and 
posterior  columns,  the  posterior  roots  will  remain  attached  to 
the  former.  The  anterior  roots  of  each  spinal  nerve  consist  of 
centrifugal  fibres;  the  posterior  as  exclusively  of  centripetal 
fibres. 

*  Fig.  333.  Ouiglion-cella  from  spinal  ganglion  ai  rabbit ;  n,  I,  nerve- 
filnea  of  posterior  loot  cat  longitndinKUf  ;  n,  t,  nerve-fibres  cat  tranarerMlj' ; 
g,  c,  lirge  ganglionc-ells  Bhowing  gnnnlar  protopU«n  with  large  nucleos  and 
nucleoli ;  n,  e,  uncleated  abeatb  niTToandiug  cella.  x  350  (Schoficld).  The 
Bgnre  ahoold  be  held  about  3—3  feet  from  the  e;e. 
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For  the  knowledge  of  this  important  fact,  and  much  of  the  conseqiient 
progress  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  science  is  indebted  to  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  The  fact  is  proved  in  various  ways.  Division  of  the  anterior 
roots  of  one  or  more  nerves  is  followed  by  complete  loss  of  motion  in  tlie 
parts  supplied  by  the  fibres  of  such  roots ;  but  the  sensation  of  the  same 
parts  remains  perfect.  Division  of  the  posterior  roots  destroys  the  sensifaility 
of  the  parts  supplied  by  their  fibres,  while  the  power  of  motion  continues 
unimpaired.  Moreover,  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  distal  portions  of  the 
divided  anterior  roots  of  a  nerve  excites  muscular  movements ;  irritation,  of 
the  ends  of  the  proximal  portions,  which  are  stiU  in  connection  with  the 
cord,  is  followed  by  no  appreciable  effect.  Irritation  of  the  distal  portions  of 
the  divided  posterior  roots,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  no  muscular  move- 
ments and  no  manifestation  of  pain ;  for,  as  already  stated,  sensitive  nerves 
convey  impressions  only  towards  the  nervous  centres  :  but  irritation  of  the 
proximal  portions  of  these  roots  elicit  signs  of  intense  suffering.  Occasionally, 
under  this  last  irritation,  muscular  movements  also  ensue ;  but  these  axe  either 
voluntary,  or  the  result  of  the  irritation  being  reflected  from  the  sensitiTe  to 
the  motor  fibres.  Occasionally,  too,  irritation  of  the  distal  ends  of  divided 
anterior  roots  elicits  signs  of  pain,  as  well  as  producing  muscular  movements : 
the  pain  thus  excited  is  probably  the  result  of  cramp  (Brown-Sdquard). 

As  an  example  of  the  experiments  of  which  the  preceding  paragraph 
gives  a  summary  account,  this  may  be  mentioned  :  If ,  in  a  frog,  the  three 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  hinder  extremity  be  divided  on  the 
left  side,  and  the  three  anterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  nerves  on  the 
right  side,  the  left  extremity  will  be  deprived  of  sensation,  the  right  of 
motion..  If  the  foot  of  the  right  leg,  which  is  still  endowed  with  sensation 
but  not  with  the  power  of  motion,  be  cut  off,  the  frog  will  give  evidence  of 
feeling  pain  by  movements  of  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  right  leg 
itself,  in  which  he  feels  the  pain.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  foot  of  tiie  left 
leg,  which  has  the  power  of  motion,  but  is  deprived  of  sensation,  is  cut  off, 
the  frog  does  not  feel  it,  and  no  movement  follows,  except  the  twitching  of 
the  muscles  irritated  by  cutting  them  or  their  tendons. 

The  muietdaT  sense  {i.e,  the  power  of  peroeiving  the  conditiom 
of  the  muBcles)  with  regard  to  degree  of  contraction,  depends, 
apparently,  on  the  integriiy  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
neryes.  In  a  frog  in  which  all  the  posterior  roots  have  been 
cut,  and  in  which,  therefore,  ordinary  sensory  impressions  are 
not  transmitted,  the  muscular  sense  remains,  as  evinced  by  the 
animal's  power  of  regulating  his  moTements. 

Functions  oj  ths  Spinal  Cord. 

The  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  nerye-centre,  may  be 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  (i)  Conduction ;  (2)  TVanafereooe ; 
(3)  Reflex  action. 

(i)  Conduction,   The  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  in  relation 
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to  eonduetion,  may  be  best  remembered  by  considering  its 
anatomical  connections  with  other  parts  of  the  body  (see 
Fig.  229).  From  these  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  filaments  of  the  i^rmpathetic,  there  is  no  way 
by  which  nenre-impulses  can  be  conyeyed  from,  the  tnmk  and 
extremities  to  the  brain  or  vice  versd,  other  than  that  formed 
by  the  spinal  cord.  Through  it,  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
peripheral  extremities  or  other  parts  of  the  spinal  sensory  nerves 
are  conducted  to  the  brain,  where  alone  they  can  be  perceived. 
Through  it,  also,  the  stimulus  of  the  will,  conducted  fix>m  the 
brain,  is  capable  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles  supplied 
from  it  with  motor  nerves.  And  for  all  these  conductions  of 
impressions  to  and  fro  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  perfect  state  of  the  cord  is  necessary ;  for  when  any  part  of 
it  is  destroyed,  and  its  communication  with  the  brain  is  inter- 
rupted, impressions  on  the  sensory  nerves  given  off  from  it 
below  the  seat  of  injury,  cease  to  be  propagated  to  the  brain,  and 
the  brain  loses  the  power  of  voluntarily  exciting  the  motor  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  portion  of  cord  isolated  from  it. 

lUnstrations  of  this  are  famished  by  yarious  examples  of  paralysis,  bnt  by 
none  bettez  than  by  the  common  paraplegia,  or  loss  of  sensation  and  volon- 
tazy  motion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  destmctiTe 
disease  or  injury  of  a  portion,  including  the  whole  thickness,  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Such  lesions  destroy  the  communication  between  the  brain  and  all 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  seat  of  injury,  and  consequently  cut  off 
from  their  connection  with  the  brain  the  various  organs  supplied  with  nerres 
iflsoing  from  those  parts  of  the  cord. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  appear  probable  that 
the  conduction  of  impressions  along  the  cord  is  effected  (at  least, 
for  the  most  part)  through  the  grey  substance,  i,e,,  through  the 
nerve-corpusdes  and  filaments  connecting  them.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  all  parts  of  the  cord  are  not  alike  able  to 
conduct  all  impressions ;  and  that,  rather,  as  there  are  separate 
nerve-fibres  for  motor  and  for  sensory  impressions,  so  in  the 
cordy  separate  and  determinate  parts  serve  to  conduct  always  the 
6ame  kind  of  impression. 

Experiments  (chiefly  by  BroiBm-Sequard),   point  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  oonoladoQS  regarding  the  conduction  of  sensory  and  motor 
impiflsnons  through  Uie  Bpinal  cord. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  grty  matter  of  die 
oord,  ttiongh  it  conducts  impressions  giving  rise  \ 

Fig.  234.* 


appears  not  to  be  sensitive  when  it  is  directly  stimolated.  Tbo 
^^Isnation  probably  is,  that  it  possesses  no  appan^us  sooh  as 
exists  at  the  peripheral  terminations  of  sensory  nerres,  icx  the 
zeoeption  of  sensory  impieesions. 

"  Fig.  234,  The  above  diagram  (after  Brown-Seqiuril)  represents  the  dc- 
ciiBwtion  of  tlia  conductora  for  Toluntu^  movements,  uid  those  for  MUKtian  : 
a,  T,  anterior  root«  and  tbeir  continuationa  in  the  spiiul  cord,  and  decunatioii 
at  Uie  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  mo;  p  r,  the  posterior  nmta  and 
their  contimution  and  decussation  in  the  spinal  conl ;  g  g,  the  gangUom  of 
the  roots.  The  wrona  indicate  the  direction  of  the  uerrons  action ;  r,  the 
right  aide ;  I,  the  left  aide.  I,  3,  3,  indicate  places  of  alteration  in  a  lateral 
half  of  the  spino-cerabral  aiia,  to  show  the  influence  on  the  tvo  kinds  of 
conductors,  resulting  from  section  of  the  cord  at  anj  one  of  these  three  places. 
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a.  Sensory  impreBsions,  conyeyed  to  the  spinal  cord  by  root- 
fibres  of  the  posterior  nerves  are  not  conducted  to  the  brain  only 
by  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  but  pass  through  them  in 
great  part  into  the  central  grey  substance,  by  which  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  brain  (p  r,  fig.  234). 

6.  The  impressions  thus  conyeyed  to  the  grey  substance  do  no^ 
pass  up  to  the  brain  to  more  than  a  slight  degree,  along  that 
half  of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  side  tram  which  they  have 
been  received,  but,  almost  immediately  after  entering  the  cord, 
cross  over  to  the  other  side,  and  along  it  are  transmitted  to  the 
^brain.  There  is  thus,  in  the  cord  itself,  an  almost  complete 
decussation  of  sensory  impressions  brought  to  it ;  so  that  divi- 
sion or  disease  of  one  posterior  half  of  the  cord  (3,  fig.  234)  is 
followed  by  lost  sensation,  not  in  parts  on  the  corresponding,  but 
in  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

From  the  same  fact  it  happens  that  a  longitudinal  antero-pos- 
terior  section  of  the  cord,  along  its  whole  length  almost  com- 
pletely abolishes  sensibility  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

e.  The  various  sensations  of  touch,  pain,  temperature,  and 
muscular  contraction,  are  probably  conducted  along  separate  and 
distinct  sets  of  fibres.  All,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  named,  undergo  decussation  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  along  it 
are  transmitted  to  the  brain  by  the  grey  matter. 

d.  The  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  appear  to  have  a  great 
share  in  reflex  movements. 

e.  Impulses  of  the  will,  leading  to  voluntary  contractions  of 
muscles,  appear  to  be  transmitted  principally  along  the  antero- 
lateral columns,  and  the  contiguous  grey  matter  of  the  cord. 

/.  Decussation  of  motor  impulses  occurs,  not  in  the  spinal 
cord,  as  is  the  case  with  sensitive  impressions,  but,  as  hitherto 
admitted,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  234). 
This  decussation,  however,  does  not  take  place,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, all  along  the  median  line,  at  the  base  of  the  encephalon, 
but  only  at  that  portion  of  the  anterior  pyramids  which  is 
continuous  with  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  Hence,  the 
mandates  of  the  will,  having  made  their  decussation,  first  enter 
the  cord  by  the  lateral  tracts  and  adjoining  grey  matter,  and 
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then  pass  to  the  anterior  columns  and  to  the  grey  matter 
associated  with  them.  Accordingly,  division  of  the  anterior 
pyramids,  at  the  point  of  decussation  (2,  fig.  234),  is  followed 
by  paralysis  of  motion  in  all  parts  below;  while  division  of  ike 
olivary  bodies,  which  constitute  the  true  continuations  of  the 
anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  appears  to  produce  very  litde  para- 
lysis. Disease  or  division  of  any  part  of  the  oerebro-spinal  axis 
above  the  seat  of  decussation  (i,  fig.  234)  is  followed,  as  weU- 
known,  by  impaired  or  lost  power  of  motion  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body;  while  a  like  injury  inflicted  below  this  part  (3,  fig. 
234),  induces  similar  paralysis  on  the  correspondiny  side. 

Hyperasthesia,  or  exalted  sensibility,  is  the  constant  result 
of  injuries  to  the  posterior  columns  (Brown-Sequard).  When 
one  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  through,  complete  anffistheeia 
of  the  other  side  of  the  body  below  the  point  of  section  resoltB, 
but  there  is  often  greatly  increased  sensibility  on  the  same  side ; 
so  much  so  that  the  least  touch  appears  to  be  agonising.  This 
condition  may  persist  for  several  days.  Similar  efiTects  may,  in 
man,  be  the  result  of  injury.  Thus,  in  a  patient  who  had 
sustained  a  severe  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  region, 
caiising  extensive  paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower 
half  of  ihe  body,  there  were  two  circumscribed  areas,  one  on 
each  arm,  symmetrically  placed,  in  which  the  gentlest  touch 
caused  extreme  pain. 

In  addition  to  the  transmission  of  ordinary  sensory  and  motor 
impulses,  the  spinal  cord  is  the  medium  of  conduction  also  of 
impulses  to  and  from  the  vaao-motor  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

2.  The  spinal  cord,  as  a  nerve-centre,  or  rather  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  many  nervous  centres,  has  the  power  of  transferenee  and 
reflexion  of  nervous  impulses  (p.  497  and  498). 

Examples  of  the  transference  of  impressions  in  the  cord  have 
been  given  (p.  497) ;  and  that  the  transference  takes  place  in  the 
cord,  and  not  in  the  brain,  is  nearly  proved  by  tite  ireqaeai 
cases  of  pain  felt  in  the  knee  and  not  in  the  hip,  in  diseases  of 
the  hip;  of  pain  felt  in  the  urethra  or  glans  penis,  and  not 
in  the  bladder,  in  calculus;  for,  if  both  the  primaxy  and  the 
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seoondaxy  or  transferred  impressiQn  were  in  the  biain,  both 
ahould  be  felt. 

3.  Reflex  Action  of  Spinal  Cord, — In  man  and  other  mammalia 
the  spinal  cord  is  so  much  imder  the  control  of  the  higher  nenre- 
centreSy  that  its  own  individual  functions  in  relation  to  reflex 
action  are  apt  to  be  overlooked;  and  the  result  of  injury,  by 
which  the  cord  is  cut  t>ff  completely  from  the  influence  of  the 
cncephalon,  is  apt  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  our  notions  of 
its  importance  and  individual  endowments.  Thus,  when  the 
human  spinal  cord  is  divided,  the  lower  extremities  fall  into  any 
position  that  their  weight  and  the  resistance  of  surrounding 
objects  combine  to  give  them;  if  the  body  is  irritated,  they 
do  not  move  towards  the  irritation ;  and  if  they  are  touched, 
the  consequent  reflex  movements  are  disorderly  and  purposeless ; 
all  power  of  voluntary  movement  is  absolutely  abolished.  In 
the  case  of  the'  frog,  however,  and  many  other  cold-blooded 
animals,  in  which  experimental  and  other  injuries  of  the  nerve- 
tissues  are  better  borne,  and  in  which  the  lower  nerve-centres 
are  less  subordinate  in  their  action  to  the  higher,  the  proper 
reflex  functions  of  the  cord  are  very  clearly  shown.  When,  for 
example,  a  frog's  head  is  cut  ofiP,  the  limbs  remain  in,  or  assume 
a  natural  position ;  they  resume  it  when  disturbed ;  and  when 
the  abdomen  or  back  is  irritated,  the  feet  are  moved  with  the 
manifest  purpose  of  pushing  away  the  irritation.  It  is  as  if  the 
mind  of  the  animal  were  still  engaged  in  the  acts ;  and  yet  all 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
frog  has  no  different  endowment,  in  Annd,  from  those  which  belong 
to  the  cord  of  the  higher  vertebrata ;  the  difference  is  only  in 
degree.  And  if  this  be  granted,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals,  many  actions  are  performed  as  reflex 
movements  occurring  through  and  by  means  of  the  spinal  cord, 
although  the  latter  cannot  by  itself  initiate  or  even  direct  them 
independently. 

The  evident  adaptation  and  ptirpoee  in  the  movements  of  the  cold-blooded 
animals,  have  led  some  to  think  that  they  most  be  conscious  and  capable  of 
will  without  their  brains.  Bat  purposive  movements  are  no  proof  of  con- 
sciousness or  will  in  the  creature  manifesting  them.  The  movements  of  the 
limbs  of  headless  frogs  are  not  more  purposive  than  the  movements  of  our 
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own  respiratoiy  moBcles  are  ;  in  wliich  we  know  that  neither  will  nor  oon- 
scioueness  is  at  all  times  concerned.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  assumed  that  the 
acta  of  standing,  leaping,  and  other  moyements,  which  decapitated  cold- 
blooded animals  can  perform,  are  also  alwajs,  in  the  entire  and  healthy  state, 
performed  involuntarily,  and  under  the  sole  influence  of  the  cord ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  such  acts  may  be,  and  commonly  are,  so  performed,  the  higher 
nerve-centres  of  the  animal  having  only  the  same  kind  of  influence  in 
modifying  and  directing  them,  tbat  those  of  man  have  in  modifying  and 
directing  the  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  fact  that  such  moTemeDts  as  are  produced  by  irritatiiig 
the  skill  of  the  lower  extremities  in  the  human  subject,  afler 
diyision  or  disorganisation  of  a  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  do  not 
follow  the  same  irritation  when  the  mind  is  actiye  and  cotmected 
with  the  cord  through  the  brain,  is,  probably,  due  to  the  nund 
ordinarily  perceiving  the  irritation  and  instantly  controlling  the 
muscles  of  the  irritated  and  other  parts ;  for,  eyen  when  the  ooid 
is  perfect,  such  inyoluntary  moyements  will  often  follow  irrita- 
tion, if  it  be  applied  when  the  mind  is  wholly  occfupied.  When, 
for  example,  one  is  anxiously  thinking,  eyen  slight  stimuli  wUl 
produce  inyoluntary  and  reflex  moyements.  So,  also,  during 
sleep,  such  reflex  movements  may  be  observed  when  the  skin  is 
touched  or  tickled;  for  example,  when  one  touches  with  the 
finger  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  a  sleeping  child,  the  finger  is 
grasped — the  impression  on  the  skin  of  the  palm  producing  a 
reflex  movement  of  the  muscles  which  dose  the  hand.  But 
when  the  child  is  awake,  no  such  effect  is  produced  by  a  similar 
touch. 

On  the  whole,  it  may,  from  these  and  like  facts,  be  concluded 
that  reflex  acts,  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  reflecting 
power  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  essentially  independent  of  the  brain, 
and  may  be  performed  perfectly  when  the  brain  is  separated  from 
the  cord :  that  these  include  a  much  larger  number  of  the  natural 
and  purposive  movements  of  the  lower  animals  than  of  the  warm- 
blooded animals  and  man :  and  that  over  nearly  all  of  them  the 
mind  may  exercise,  through  the  brain,  some  control ;  determin- 
ing, directing,  hindenng,  or  modifying  them,  either  by  direct 
action,  or  by  its  power  over  associated  muscles. 

As  instances  in  which  the  spinal  cord,  by  reflex  action,  deter- 
mines the  combination  of  muscles,  may  be  mentioned  the  acts 
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of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  vomiting  and  voiding  the  contents 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  in  both  of  which,  though,  after  the 
period  of  infancy,  the  mind  may  have  the  power  of  postponing 
or  modifying  the  act,  there  are  all  the  evidences  of  reflex  action ; 
namely,  the  necessary  precedence  of  a  stimulus,  the  independence 
of  the  will,  and,  sometimes,  of  consciousness,  the  combination  of 
many  muscles,  the  perfection  of  the  act  without  the  help  of 
education  or  experience,  and  its  fisulure  or  imperfection  in  disease 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  The  emission  of  semen  is  equally 
a  reflex  act  governed  by  the  spinal  cord :  the  irritation  of  the 
glans  penis  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  reflected, 
excites  the  successive  and  co-ordinate  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculae  seminales,  and  of 
the  accelerator  urinse  and  other  muscles  of  the  urethra ;  and  a 
forcible  expulsion  of  semen  takes  place,  over  which  the  mind  has 
little  or  no  control,  and  which,  in  cases  of  paraplegia,  may  be 
imfelt.  The  erection  of  the  penis,  also,  as  already  explained 
(p.  216),  appears  to  be  in  part  the  result  of  a  reflex  contraction 
of  the  muscles  by  which  the  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the 
penis  are  compressed.  The  involuntaiy  action  of  the  uterus  in 
expelling  its  contents  during  parturition,  is  also  of  a  purely 
reflex  kind,  dependent  in  part  upon  the  spinal  cord,  though  in 
part  also  Aipon  the  sympathetic  system  :  its  independence  of  the 
brain  being  proved  by  cases  of  delivery  in  paraplegic  women, 
and  now  more  abundantly  shown  in  the  use  of  chloroform. 

To  these  instances  of  spinal  reflex  action,  some  add  yet  many  more, 
itKlading  nearly  all  the  acts  which  seem  to  be  performed  nnconsciouslj, 
sQch  as  those  of  walking,  running,  writing,  and  the  like :  for  these  are 
really  involantary  acts.  It  is  tnie  that  at  their  first  performances  they  aie 
Tolnntaiy,  that  thej  require  education  for  their  perfection,  and  are  at  all 
times  so  constantly  performed  in  obedience  to  a  mandate  of  the  will,  that  it 
is  diflScult  to  believe  in  their  essentially  involuntary  nature.  But  the  will 
really  has  only  a  eontroUing  power  over  their  performance  ;  it  can  hasten 
Of  stay  them,  but  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  carrying  out 
of  the  effect.  And  this  is  proved  l^  the  circumstance  that  these  acts  can  be 
performed  with  complete  mental  abstraction :  and,  more  than  this,  that  the 
endeavour  to  carry  them  out  entirely  by  the  exercise  of  the  will  is  not  only 
not  beneficial,  but  positively  interferes  with  their  harmonious  and  perfect  per- 
fbrmanoe.  Anyone  may  convince  himself  of  this  fact  by  trying  to  take 
each  step  as  a  voluntaiy  act  in  walking  down  stairs,  or  to  form  each  letter 
or  word  in  writing  by  a  distinct  exercise  of  the  will. 
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These  actiona,  howeyer,  will  be  again  referred  to,  when  treating  of  their 
possible  connection  with  the  functions  of  the  so-called  seiuory  ganglia, 

p.  530- 

The  phenomena  of  spinal  reflex  actions  in  man  are  mudi  more 
striking  and  unmixed  in  cases  of  disease.  In  some  of  these,  the 
effect  of  a  morbid  irritation^  or  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  cord, 
is  yexy  simple ;  as  when  the  local  iizitation  of  sensoxy  fibres, 
being  propagated  to  the  spinal  cord,  excites  merely  local  spasms, 
— spasms,  namely,  of  those  muscles,  the  motor  fibres  of  which 
arise  from  the  same  part  of  the  spinal  cord  as  the  sensoxy  fibres 
that  are  irritated.  Of  such  a  case  we  have  instances  in  the 
iuToluntary  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  inflamed  joints ;  and  numerous  other  examples 
of  a  like  kind  might  be  quoted. 

In  other  instances,  in  which  we  must  assume  that  the  cord  is 
morbidly  more  irritable,  Le,,  apt  to  issue  more  nervous  force  than 
is  proportionate  to  the  stimulus  applied  to  it,  a  slight  impres- 
sion on  a  sensory  nerve  produces  extensive  reflex  movements. 
This  appears  to  be  the  condition  in  tetanus,  in  which  a  slight 
touch  on  the  ski^  may  throw  the  whole  body  into  convulsion. 
A  similar  state  is  induced  by  the  introduction  of  stxychnia,  and, 
in  frogs,  of  opium,  into  the  blood ;  and  numerous  experiments 
on  frogs  thus  made  tetanic,  have  shown  that  the  tetanus  is  whoUj 
unconnected  with  the  brain,  and  depends  on  the  state  induced 
in  the  spinal  cord. 

Many  reflex  actions  are  capable  of  being  more  or  less  con- 
trolled or  even  altogether  prevented  by  the  will :  thus  an  whibi- 
tory  action  may  be  exercised  by  the  brain  over  reflex  functions 
of  the  cord  and  the  other  nerve  centres. 

The  following  may  be  quoted  as  familiar  examples  of  this  inhibitorj 
action : — 

To  prevent  the  reflex  action  of  crying  ont  when  in  pain,  it  is  often  suffi- 
cient firmly  to  clench  the  teeth  or  to  grasp  some  object  and  hold  it  tight. 
When  the  feet  are  tickled  we  can,  by  an  effort  of  will,  prevent  the  reflex 
action  of  jerking  them  up.  So,  too,  the  involuntary  closing  of  the  eyes  and 
starting,  when  a  blow  is  aimed  at  the  head,  can  be  similarly  restrained. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  mentioned  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  an  instinctive  reflex  act  may  override  the  strongest 
effort  of  the  will.    He  placed  his  face  close  against  the  glass  of  the  cobra's 
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cage  in  the  Beptile  House  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  though,  of  course, 
thoronghlj  convinced  of  his  perfect  security,  could  not  by  any  effort  of  the 
will  prevent  himself  from  starting  back  when  the  snake  struck  in  fury  at 
the  glass. 

It  may  seem  to  have  been  impHed  that  the  spinal  cord,  as  a 
single  nerve-centre,  reflects  alike  from  all  parts  all  the  impres- 
sions conducted  to  it.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  collection  of  nervous  centres  united  in  a  continuous 
column.  This  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  segments  of  the 
cord  may  act  as  distinct  nerve-centres,  and  excite  motions  in 
the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  given  off  from  them ;  as  well  as 
by  the  analogy  of  certain  cases  in  which  the  muscular  movements 
of  single  organs  are  under  the  control  of  certain  circumscribed 
portions  of  the  cord.  Thus, — ^for  the  governance  of  the  sphincter- 
muscles  concerned  in  g^uarding  the  oriflces  respectively  of  the 
rectum  and  urinary  bladder,  there  are  special  nerve-centres  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  (ano-spinal  and  vesico-spinal 
centres) ;  while  the  actions  of  these  are  temporarily  inhibited  by 
stimuH  which  lead  to  defadcation  and  micturition.  So  also,  there 
is  a  centre  directly  concerned  in  erection  of  the  penis  and  emissio 
seminis  {gemto-urinary).  But  these  and  all  other  spinal  nerve- 
centres  are  intimately  connected  both  structurally  and  physio- 
logically, one  with  another,  as  well  as  with  those  higher  en- 
cephaHc  centres,  without  whose  g^ding  influence  their  actions 
may  become  disorderly  and  purposeless,  or  altogether  abrogated. 

Yolkmann  has  shown  that  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  anterior  pair 
of  lymphatic  hearts  in  the  frog  depend  upon  nervous  influence  derived  from 
the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  third  vertebra,  and  those  of 
the  posterior  pair  on  influence  supplied  by  the  portion  of  cord  opposite  the 
eighth  vertebra.  The  movements  of  the  heart  continue,  though  the  whole 
of  the  cord,  except  the  above  portions,  be  destroyed ;  but  on  the  instant  of 
destroying  either  of  these  portions,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  cord  be  un- 
touched, the  movements  of  the  corresponding  hearts  cease.  What  appears 
to  be  thus  proved  in  regard  to  two  portions  of  the  cord,  may  be  inferred  to 
prevail  in  other  portions  also ;  and  the  inference  is  reconcilable  with  most 
of  the  facts  known  concerning  the  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  cord. 

The  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  sphincter  ani  has  been 
already  mentioned  (see  above).  It  maintains  this  muscle  in 
permanent  contraction,  so  that,  except  in  the  act  of  defsDcation, 
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the  orifice  of  the  anus  is  always  closed.  This  inflaence  of  the 
cord  resembles  its  common  reflex  action  in  being  inyoluntaiy, 
although  the  will  can  act  on  the  muscle  to  make  it  contract  more, 
or  may  inhibit  the  action  of  the  ano-spinal  centre  so  as  to  permit 
its  dilatation.  The  condition  of  the  sphincter  ani,  however,  is 
not  altogether  exceptional.  It  is  the  same  in  kind,  though  it 
exceeds  in  degree  that  condition  of  muscles  which  has  been 
called  tone,  or  passive  contraction  ;  a  state  in  which  they  always 
when  not  active  appear  to  be  during  health,  and  in  which, 
though  called  inactive,  they  are  in  slight  contraction,  and 
certainly  are  not  relaxed,  as  they  are  long  after  death,  or  when 
ihe  spinal  cord  is  destroyed.  This  tone  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs  depends  on  the  spinal  cord,  as  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter  ani  does.  If  an  animal  be  killed  by 
injury  or  removal  of  the  brain,  the  tone  of  the  muscles  may  be 
felt  and  the  limbs  feel  Arm  as  during  sleep ;  but  if  the  spinal 
cord  be  destroyed,  the  sphincter  ani  relaxes,  and  all  the  muscles 
feel  loose,  and  flabby,  and  atonic,  and  remain  so  till  rigor  mortis 
commences. 

Hub  kind  of  tone  must  be  digtingnished  from  that  mere  firmness  and 
tension  which  it  is  customary  to  ascribe,  under  the  name  of  tone,  to  all 
tissues  that  feel  robust  and  not  flabby,  as  well  as  to  muscles.  The  tone 
peculiar  to  muscles  has  in  it  a  degree  of  vital  contraction :  that  of  other 
tissues  is  only  due  to  their  being  well  nourished,  and  therefore  compact  and 
tense. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  preceding  account,  that 
the  spinal  cord  has  no  power  of  automatic  (independent)  action, 
either  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Its  power  as  a  nerve-centre 
over  and  beyond  that  of  conduction  is  confined  to  i^e  transference 
and  reflection  of  impressions  which  are  conveyed  to  it  irouL  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

THir  MEDULLA    OBLONGATA. 

The  medulla  oblongata  (figs.  235,  236)  is  a  column  of  grey 
and  white  nervous  substance  formed  by  the  prolongation  upwards 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  connecting  it  with  the  brain.  The  grey 
substance  which  it  contains  is  situated  in  the  interior,  and  vari- 
ously divided  into  masses  and  laminsB  by  the  white  or  fibrous 
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substanoe  which  is  arranged  parti;  in  exteroal  oolumna,  and 
partly  in  faeciculi  traversing  tlie  central  grey  matter.  The 
medulla  oblongata  is  larger  tlian  any  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Its  columns  are  pyriform,  enlarging  as  they  proceed  towards  the 
brain,  and  are  x:ontinuons  with  those  of  the  spinal  cord. 


Fi.j.  I3S.' 


Fig.  236.  t 


-■?*< 


'  Each  half  of  the  medulla,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  three 
coltunns  or  tracts  of  fibres,  Cfintinnous  with  the  three  tracts  of 
which  each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  made  up.  The  columns 
are  more  prominent  tlian  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  separated 

*  Fig.  335.  View  of  the  Ulterior  iiuface  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  medulla 
oblongata,  a,  u,  anterior  pjrainida.  t,  their  decussation  j  c,  e,  oliraty  bodies; 
d,  d,  restiform  bodies  ;  e,  arctform  fibres ;  /,  fibres  described  by  Solly  as 
passing  from  tLe  anterior  cotnmu  of  the  cord  to  the  cerebellum ;  g,  anterior 
colnmn  of  the  spinal  cord ;  k,  lateral  column  ;  p,  pons  Varolii ;  1,  its  upper 
fibres  1  5,  5,  roots  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

+  Fig.  236.  Vieir  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii,  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  are 
cat  short  at  the  side,  a,  a,  the  npper  pair  of  corpora  qnadrigeroina  j  i,  £,  the 
lower ;  /,  f,  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  ;  e,  eminence  connected 
with  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerre  ;  e,  that  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nam  ;  t,  that  of  the  vagus  nerre  ;  d,  d,  restiform  bodies ;  p,  p,  posterior 
pynuoida ;  v,  v,  groove  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  ending  below  in 
the  calsmns  acriptorios ;  7,  7,  roots  of  the  auditoi;  nerves. 
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from  each  other  by  deeper  grooTes.  The  anterior,  oontinuons 
with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  are  called  the  anterior 
pyramids ;  the  posterior ,  contumona  with  the  posterior  colamnB  of 
the  cord,  are  called  the  restiform  bodies ;  and  the  latend,  contina- 
ons  with  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  are  named  simply  £rom 
their  position.  On  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  column  of  each  side, 
near  its  upper  part,  is  a  small  oval  mass  containing  grey  matter, 
and  named  the  olivary  body ;  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
restiform  column,  immediately  on  each  side  of  the  posterior 
median  groove,  a  small  tract  is  marked  off  by  a  slight  groore 
from  the  remainder  of  the  restiform  body,  and  called  the  posterior 
pyramid.  The  restiform  columns,  instead  of  remaining  parallel 
with  each  other  throughout  the  whole  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
diverge  near  its  upper  part,  and  by  thus  diverging,  lay  open,  so 
to  speak,  a  space  called  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  floor  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  grey  matter  of  the  interior  of  the  medulla,  by 
this  divergence  exposed. 

On  separating  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  looking  into  the 
groove  between  them,  some  decussating  fibres  can  be  plainly 
seen* 

Distribution  of  the  Fibre$  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  anterior  pyramid  of  each  side,  althoagh  mainly  composed  of  con- 
tinnatione  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  colomns  of  the  spinal  cord,  leceiTes 
fibres  from  the  lateral  columns,  both  of  ita  own  and  the  opposite  side ;  the 
latter  fibres  fonning  almost  entirely  those  decussating  strands  before  men- 
tioned, which  are  seen  in  the  groove  between  the  anterior  pyramids. 

Thus  composed,  the  anterior  pyramidal  fibres  proceeding  onwards  to  the 
brain  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — i.  The  greater  part  pass  oa 
through  the  pons  to  the  cerebrum.  A  portion  of  the  fibres,  however,  ranning 
apart  from  the  others,  joins  some  fibres  from  the  olivary  body,  and  ooites 
with  them  to  form  what  is  called  the  olivary  faMciculHS  orjilki.  2.  A  snuQ 
tract  of  fibres  proceeds  to  the  cerebellum. 

The  lateral  column  on  each  side  of  the  medulla^  in  proceeding  upwards, 
divides  into  three  parts,  outer,  inner,  and  middle,  which  are  thus  disposed 
of : — I.  The  mder  fibres  go  with  the  restiform  tract  to  the  cerebellum.  2.  The 
middle  decussate  across  the  middle  line  with  their  fellows,  and  foim  a  ptft 
of  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  opposite  side.  3.  The  inner  pass  on  to  the 
cerebrum  along  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  on  each  side,  under  the 
name  of  ih^faeeiculue  teres. 

The  fibres  of  the  restiform  body  receive  some  small  contributions,  as  befoce 
mentioned,  from  both  the  lateral  and  anterior  columns  of  the  medulla,  an<l 
proceed  chiefly  to  the  cerebellum,  but  that  small  pait  behind,  called /of^^prMff* 
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Pframidy  is  continued  on  with  the  faaciculns  teres  of  each  side  along  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the  cerebrum. 

The  expressions  *^  continuous  fibres,"  and  the  like,  appear  to  be  usually 
understood  as  meaning  that  certain  primitive  nerve-fibres  pass  without  in- 
terruption from  one  part  to  another.  But  such  continuity  of  primitive  fibres 
through  long  distances  in  the  nervous  centres  is  very  far  from  proved.  The 
apparent  continuity  of  fasciculi  (which  is  all  that  dissection  can  yet  trace) 
is  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  many  comparatively  short  fibres  lie 
parallel,  with  the  ends  of  each  inlaid  among  many  others.  In  such  a  case, 
there  would  be  an  apparent  continuity  of  fibres ;  just  as  there  is,  for  example, 
when  one  untwists  and  picks  out  a  long  cord  of  silk  or  wool,  in  which  each 
fibre  is  short,  and  yet  each  fasciculus  appears  to,  be  continued  through  the 
whole  cord. 

Functions  of  the  MedvUa  Oblongata. 

The  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  like  those  of  the 
spinal  cord,  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of :  i.  Conduc- 
tion; 2.  Transference  and  Reflexion;  and,  in  addition,  though 
somewhat  doubtfully ;  3.  Automatism. 

1.  In  conducting  impressions  the  medulla  oblongata  has  a 
wider  extent  of  function  than  any  other  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  since  it  is  obvious  that  all  impressions  passing  to  and 
fro  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  and  all  nerves  arising 
below  the  pons,  must  be  transmitted  through  it 

The  decussation  of  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  (p.  522),  explains  the  phenomena  of  cross-paralysis,  as  it 
is  termed,  i.«.,  of  the  loss  of  motion  in  cerebral  apoplexy  being  always  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  effusion  of  blood  has  taken  place. 
Looking  only  to  the  anatomy  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  was  not  possible 
to  explain  why  the  loss  of  scMation  also  is  on  the  side  opposite  the  injury  or 
disease  of  the  brain  :  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  decussation  of  posterior 
fbres  like  that  which  ensues  among  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  But  Brown-Sdquard  has  shown  that  the  crossing  of 
sensory  impressions  occurs  in  the  spinal  cord  (p.  513). 

2.  As  a  nerve-centre  by  which  impressions  are  transferred  or 
reflected^  the  medulla  oblongata  also  resembles  the  spinal  cord ; 
the  only  difference  between  them  consisting  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  reflex  actions  performed  by  the  former  are  much 
more  important  to  life  than  any  performed  by  the  spinal  cord ; 
and  one  of  its  reflex  actions  at  least — ^that  of  respiration,  is 
essential,  in  the  higher  Vertebrata,  to  the  continuance  of  life  for 
even  a  few  moments. 
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It  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments  on  tlie  lower  animals  that 
the  entire  brain  may  be  gradaally  cut  away  in  saccessiTe  portions,  and  yet 
life  may  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  respiratory  movements 
be  uninterrupted.  Life  may  also  continue  when  the  spiuAl  cord  is  cut 
away  in  successiye  portions  from  below  upwards  as  high  as  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  Amphibia,  these  two  experiments  hare 
been  combined  :  the  brain  being  all  removed  from  above,  and  the  cord  from 
below ;  and  so  long  as  the  medulla  oblongata  was  intact,  respiration  and 
life  were  maintained.  But  if,  in  any  animal,  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
wounded,  particularly  if  it  is  wounded  in  its  central  part,  opposite  the 
origin  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  respiratory  movements  cease,  and 
the  animal  dies  as  if  asphyxiated.  And  this  effect  ensues  even  when  all 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  except  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  left  intact. 

Injury  and  disease  in  men  prove  the  same  as  these  experiments  on 
animals.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  which  injury  to  the  homao 
medulla  oblongata  has  produced  instantaneous  death ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
through  injury  of  it,  or  of  the  part  of  the  cord  connecting  it  with  the  origin 
of  the  phrenic  nerve,  that  death  is  commonly  produced  in  fractures  and 
diseases  with  sudden  displacement  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  centre  whence  the  nervous  force  for  the  production  of 
combined  respiratory  movements  appears  to  issue  is  in  the 
interior  of  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  which  tiie 
pneumogastric  nerves  arise.  The  pneumogastric  nerves  them- 
selves,  indeed,  are  not  essential  to  the  respiratory  movements ; 
for  both  may  be  divided  without  more  immediate  effect  than  a 
retardation  of  these  movements.  But  this  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  the  nerve-centre  whereby  the  impulses  producing 
the  respiratory  movements  are  reflected  (p.  258). 

The  wide  extent  of  connection  which  belongs  to  the  medulla 
oblongata  as  the  centre  of  the  respiratory  movements,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  impressions  by  mechanical  and  other  ordinary 
stimuli,  made  on  many  parts  of  the  external  or  internal  surface 
of  the  body,  may  induce  respiratory  movements.  Thus  involun- 
tary respirations  are  induced  by  the  sudden  contact  of  cold  with 
any  part  of  the  skin,  as  in  dashing  cold  water  into  the  face. 
Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  produces  sneez- 
ing. Irritation  in  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  or  intes- 
tines, excites  the  concurrence  of  the  respiratory  movements  to 
produce  vomiting.  Violent  irritation  in  the  rectum,  bladder,  or 
uterus,  gives  rise  to  a  concurrent  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles^ 
so  as  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  fsoces,  mine,  or  foetus. 
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It  would  appear  that  mnch  of  the  reflecting  power  of  the  medolla  oblon- 
gata may  be  destroyed,  and  yet  its  power  in  the  respiratory  movements 
may  remain.  Thus,  in  patients  completely  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
the  winking  of  the  eye-lids  ceases,  and  irritation  of  the  pharynx  will  not 
produce  the  usual  movements  of  swallowing,  or  the  closure  of  the  glottis  (so 
that  blood  may  run  quietly  into  the  stomach,  or  even  into  the  lungs)  ;  yet, 
with  all  this,  they  may  breathe  steadily,  and  show  that  the  power  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  combine  in  action  all  the  nerres  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  is  perfect. 

The  medulla  oblongata  appears  to  be  the  centre  whence  are 
derived  the  motor  impulses  enabling  the  muscles  of  the  palate, 
pharynx,  and  oasophagus,  to  produce  the  successive  co-ordinate 
and  adapted  movements  necessary  to  the  act  of  deglutition  (p. 
295).  This  is  proved  by  the  persistence  of  swallowing  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals  after  destruction  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  cerebellum;  its  existence  in  anencephalous  monsters; 
the  power  of  swallowing  possessed  by  marsupial  embryoes 
before  the  brain  is  developed ;  and  by  the  complete  arrest  of  the 
power  of  swallowing  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  injured  in 
experiments. 

The  medulla  oblongata  contains  several  other  nerve-centres 
than  those  concerned  with  (i)  respiration,  (2)  deglutition.  The 
following  are  those,  the  presence  of  which  has  been  best  estab- 
lished :  (3)  A  centre  by  which  the  movements  of  mastication  are 
regulated  (p.  284).  (4)  Through  the  medulla  oblongata,  chiefly, 
are  reflected  the  impressions  which  excite  the  secretion  of  saliva 
(p.  288).  (5)  Centre  for  the  regulation  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  through  the  pneumogastrics  and  probably,  also,  for  the 
accelerating  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  (p.  167).  (6)  The  chief 
vasomotor  centre.  From  this  centre  arise  fibres  which,  passing 
down  the  spinal  cord,  issue  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  enter  the  ganglia  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  by  which  they  are  conducted  to  the  blood-vessels  (p. 
188).  (7)  Cilio-spinal  centre  for  the  regulation  of  the  iris,  and 
other  plain-fibred  muscles  of  the  eye.  (8  and  9)  Centres  or 
ganglia  of  the  special  senses  of  hearing  and  taste.  (10)  The 
centre  for  speech,  i.e.,  the  centre  by  which  the  various  muscular 
movements  concerned  in  speech  are  co-ordinated  or  harmonised. 

The  so-called  diabetic  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  the  grey 
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matter  in  the  medulla  oblongata  wliicli,  being  irritated,  canses 
glycosuria  (p.  360),  is  probably  the  vasomotor  centre ;  and  this 
peculiar  result  of  its  stimulation  is  merely  due  to  rasomotor 
changes  in  the  liver. 

Though  re^iration  and  life  continue  while  the  medulla  ob- 
longata is  perfect  and  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  nen% 
jet,  when  all  the  brain  above  it  is  removed,  there  is  no  more 
appearance  of  sensation,  or  will,  or  of  any  mental  act  in  the 
animal,  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  than  there  is  when  only 
the  spinal  cord  is  left:.  The  movements  are  all  involuntary  aad 
unfelt ;  and  the  medulla  oblongata  has,  therefore,  no  daim  to  be 
considered  as  an  organ  of  the  mind,  or  as  the  seat  of  sensation 
or  voluntary  power.  These  are  connected  with  parts  to  be  after- 
wards described; 

STKtrCTURE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  THE  PONS  VAEOLII,  CRXTBA 
CEREBKI,  COBPOBA  QUADBIGEMINA,  CORPOBA  GENICULATA, 
OPTIC    THALAMI,    AND    COBPOBA    STBIATA. 

Po7i8  Varolii, — ^The  meso-cephalon,  or  pons  (vi,  fig.  237),  is 
composed  principally  of  transverse  fibres  connecting  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  and  forming  its  principal 
transverse  commissure.  But  it  includes,  interlacing  with  these, 
numerous  longitudinal  fibres  which  connect  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata with  the  cerebrum,  and  transverse  fibres  which  connect  it 
with  the  cerebellum.  Among  the  fasciculi  of  nerve-fibres  by 
which  these  several  parts  are  connected,  the  pons  also  contaiiis 
abundant  grey  or  vesicular  substance,  which  appears  irregularly 
placed  among  the  fibres,  and  fills  up  all  the  interstices. 

The  anatomical  distribution  of  the  fibres,  both  transverse  and 
longitudinal,  of  which  the  pons  is  composed,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  functions  as  a  conductor  of  impressions  from  one 
part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to  another. 

Concerning  its  functions  as  a  nerve-centre,  little  or  nothing  ifl 
certainly  known. 

Crura  Cerebri. — ^The  crura  cerebri  (iii,  fig.  237),  are  princi- 
pally formed  of  nerve-fibres,  of  which  the  inferior  or  more 
superficial  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  anterior  pyramidal 
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tracts  of  the  medolla  oblongata,  and  the  superior  or  deeper 
fibres  iritli  the  lateral  aud  posterior  pyramidal  tracts,  and  Titb 
the  olivaiy  fasciculus.  Besides  these  fibres  irom  the  medulla 
oblongata,  are  others  irom  the  cerebellum ;  and  some  of  the 


Fig.  237.* 


latter  as  well  aa  a  part  of  the  fibres  derived  from  the  lateral 
tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  decussate  across  the  middle  line. 

On  their  upper  part,  the  crura  cerebri  bear  three  pairs  of 
small  ganglia,  or  masses  of  mingled  grey  and  white  nerre- 
sabetance,  namely,  the  corpora  geniculata  externa  and  interna,  and 

*  Fig.  237.  Base  of  tha  brain. — I,  superior  longitudinal  fiuore  ;  z,  2',  2", 
Ulterior  v«rel^id  lolw ;  3.  finsure  of  Sylvius,  between  anterioi  and  4,  4',  4", 
Tniddle  Mrebral  lobe  ;  5,  5',  posterior  lobe  ;  6,  raedolU  oblongata  ;  the  figure 
is  in  the  right  anterior  pyramid;  7,  S,  g,  10,  the  cerebellum;  +,  the 
inferior  vermiform  procesa.  Tha  figures  from  I.  to  IX.  are  plnced  ifiainst 
the  correspouding  cerebral  ncrres ;  III,  is  placed  on  the  right  cms  cerebri  ; 
TI.  and  Vll.  on  the  pone  Varolii ;  X.  the  first  cervical  or  suboccipital  nerve. 
(Allen  ThomsoD.)    i. 
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the  corpora  quadHgemina,  And  in  their  onward  course  to  the 
cerebrum,  the  fibres  of  each  crus  cerebri  paaa  through  two  large 
ganglia  on  each  side  the  optio  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum,  and 
in  their  substance  come  into  connection  with  variously-shaped 
masses  and  layers  of  grey  substance.  Whether  all  the  fibres  of 
the  crura  cerebri  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  these  two  ganglia, 
while  others  start  afresh  from  them  to  enter  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres ;  or  whether  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  crura  pass  through 
them,  while  only  a  portion  can  be  strictly  said  to  have  their  ter- 
mination there,  must  remain  at  present  undecided;  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  solving  such  an  anatomical  doubt  being  at  present 
insuperable. 

Each  crus  cerebri  contains  among  its  fibres  a  mass  of  grey 
substance,  the  locus  niger. 

With  regard  to  their  functions,  the  crura  cerebri  may  be 
regarded  as,  principally,  conducting  organs.  As  nerve-centres 
they  are  probably  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  third 
cerebral  nerve,  which  arises  firom  the  locus  niger,  and  throngh 
which  are  directed  the  chief  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
movements  of  the  eyeball. 

Corpora  Quadrigemina, — ^The  corpora  quadrigemina  (fiom 
which,  in  function,  the  corpora  genieulata  are  not  distinguishable}, 
are  the  homologues  of  the  optic  lobes  in  Birds,  Amphibia  and 
Fishes,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  nerve-centres  for 
the  sense  of  sight.  The  experiments  of  Flourens,  Longet,  and 
Hertwig,  show  that  removal  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  wholly 
destroys  the  power  of  seeing;  and  diseases  in  which  they  are 
disorganised  are  usually  accompanied  with  blindness.  Atrophy 
of  them  is  also  often  a  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  eyes. 

Destruction  of  one  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (or  of  one 
optic  lobe  in  birds),  produces  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye. 

This  loss  of  sight  is  the  only  apparent  injury  of  sensibility 
sustained  by  the  removal  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The 
removal  of  one  of  them  affects  the  movements  of  the  body,  so 
that  animals  rotate,  as  aflOT  division  of  the  cms  cerebri,  only 
more  slowly :  but  this  is  probably  due  to  giddiness  and  partial 
loss  of  sight.     The  more  evident  and  direct  influence  is  that  pro- 
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duced  on  the  iiis.     It  contracts  vhen  the  oorpora  quadrigemina 


*  ^-  '3^-  Dissection  of  hrain,  from  above,  exposing  the  lateral,  fowtli, 
aad  fifth  ventriclea,  irith  the  auirouiidiiig  parts  [from  Hirachfeld  and 
hevtUli).  J. — a,  anterior  part,  or  genu  of  corpus  callosnm  ;  b,  cording 
■triatam  ;  V,  the  corpua  itriatnm  of  left  ride,  dissected  so  u  to  expose  ils 
grej  sabstance  ;  c,  paints  by  a  line  to  the  teecia  semicircnlaris  ;  d,  optic 
thalamoa  ;  e,  anterior  pillats  of  fornix  dirided  ;  belov  they  are  seen  descend- 
mg  in  front  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  between  them  is  seen  part  of  the 
anterior  commisanre  ;  iu  front  of  the  letter  «  is  seen  the  slit'like  fifth  ven- 
tricle, between  the  two  laniiniu  of  the  septum  lucidum  ;  /,  soft  or  middle 
conunissnre  ;  g  is  placed  in  tlic  posterior  part  of  the  third  Tentricle  ;  imme- 
diately behind  the  latter  are  the  posterior  commissure  (just  visible)  and  the 
pineal  gland,  the  two  crura  of  which  extend  forward*  along  the  timer  and 
npper  margins  of  the  optic  thalami  ;  h  and  i,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  k, 
superior  cms  of  eerebellnm  ;  close  to  k  is  the  valve  of  Viennens,  which  has 
been  divided  so  as  to  expose  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  I,  hippocampus  major  and 
corpus  fimbriatum,  or  ttenia  hippocftmpi  -,  in,  hippoenmpns  ntinor ;  n,  emi- 
nentia  collateralis ;  o,  fourth  ventricle ;  p,  posterior  sorbcc  of  medulla 
oblongata  ;  r,  section  of  cerebellum  ;  *,  npper  part  of  left  hemisphere  of 
cerebellum  eTposed  bf  the  removal  of  part  of  the  posterior  cerehrnl  lobe. 
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are  irritated :  it  is  always  dilated  when  they  are  removed :  so 
that  they  may  be  regarded,  in  some  measure  at  least,  as  the 
nervous  centres  governing  its  movements,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  impressions  derived  from  the  retina  through  the  optio  nerves 
and  tracts. 

Concerning  the  functions,  taken  as  a  whole,  discharged  by  the 
olfactory  and  optic  lobes,  and  the  other  centres  of  nerves  of 
special  sense,  the  grey  substance  of  the  pons,  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami  {b,  d,  fig.  238),  the  most  philosophical  theory 
is  undoubtedly  that  which  has  been  so  ably  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Carpenter.  He  supposes  these  gaoglia  to  constitute  the  real 
sensorium ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  by  means  of  them  that  the  mind 
becomes  conscious  of  impressions  made  on  the  org^s  or  tissues 
with  which  (by  means  of  nerve-fibres)  they  are  in  communication. 
Thus  impressions  made  on  the  optic  nerve,  or  its  expansion  in 
the  retina,  are  conducted  by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  through  the  medium  of  these  ganglia 
the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  impression  made.  And  im- 
pressions on  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  or  auditory  nerve  are 
in  the  same  way  perceived  through  the  medium  of  the  olfactoiy 
or  auditory  ganglia,  to  which  they  are  first  conveyed.  The  optic 
thalami  and  corpora  striata  probably  have  some  function  of  a 
like  kind — ^perhaps  in  relation  to  ordinary  sensation,  but  nothing 
is  certainly  known  regarding  them. 

Besides  their  functions,  however,  as  media  of  communication 
between  the  mind  and  external  objects,  these  Sensory  OangUa,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  probably  the  nerve-centres  by  means  of 
which  those  reflex  acts  are  performed  which  require  either  a 
higher  combination  of  muscular  acts  than  can  be  directed  bj 
means  of  the  meduUa  oblongata  or  spinal  cord  aUme^  or  on  the 
other  hand,  such  reflex  actions  as  require  for  their  right  perform- 
ance the  g^dance  of  sensation.  Under  this  head  are  included 
various  acts,  as  walking,  reading,  writing,  and  the  like,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  voluntary,  but  which  really  are  as 
incapable  of  being  performed  by  distinct  and  definite  acts  of  the 
will  as  are  those  more  simple  movements  of  which  we  are  not 
conscious,  and  which,  performed  under  the  guidance  of  the  spinal 
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cord  or  medulla  oblongata  alone,  we  call  simple  reflex  actions. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  performance  of  such  acts  as  those  just 
mentioned,  a  certain  exercise  of  the  will  is  required  at  the 
commencement,  but  that  the  carrying  out  of  its  mandates  is 
essentially  reflex  and  involuntary,  anyone  may  convince  himself 
by  trying  to  perform  each  individual  movement  concerned,  strictly 
as  a  voluntary  act  (p.  517). 

That  such  movements  are  reflex  and  essentially  independent 
— at  least,  in  their  habitual  performance— of  the  will,  there  is  no 
doubt :  that  the  nerve-centres  through  which  such  reflex  actions 
are  performed  are,  in  addition  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
spinal  cordy  the  so-called  Sensory  Ganglia,  is,  of  course,  only  a 
theory  which  may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  by  future  inves- 
tigations. 

Besides  their  possible  functions  in  the  manner  just-mentioned, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  sensory  ganglia  may  be  the  medium  of 
transmission  of  impulses  of  the  will  (Cerebrum)  to  the  muscles 
which  act  in  obedience  to  it,  and  thus  be  the  centres  of  reflex 
action  as  well  for  impressions  conveyed  downwards  to  them  from 
the  Cerebral  hemispheres,  as  for  impressions  carried  upwards  to 
them  by  the  diflerent  nerves  which  preserve  their  connection  with 
the  organs  of  the  various  senses. 

THE    CEBEBZLLTTM. 

The  Cerebellum  (7,  8,  9,  10,  fig.  237)  is  composed  of  an 
elongated  central  portion  called  the  vermiform  processes,  and 
two  hemispheres.  Each  hemisphere  is  connected  with  its  fellow, 
not  only  by  means  of  the  vermiform  processes,  but  also  by  a 
bundle  of  fibres  called  the  middle  cms  or  peduncle  (the  latter 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  pons  Varolii),  while  the  superior 
crura  with  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  connect  it  with  the  cerebrum 
(fig-  239,  5),  and  the  inferior  crura  (formed  by  the  prolonged 
restiform  bodies)  connect  it  with  the  medulla  oblongata  (3, 
%•  239). 

The  cerebellum  is  composed  of  white  and  grey  matter,  the 
latter  being  external,  like  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and,  like  it, 
infolded,  so  that  a  larger  area  may  be  contained  in  a  given 
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space.     The   oonrolutioiu  of  tlie  grej  matter,   however,  aie 
arranged  after  a  different  p&tt«m  as  aliowB  in  fig.  239. 


Besides  Hie  grey  substance  on  the  surEace,  there  is,  near  the 
centre  of  the  white  substance  of  each  hemisphere,  a  small  capBole 
of  grey  matter  called  the  corpui  d«ntatum  (fig'.  240,  cd),  reaembliDg 
very  closely  the  corpus  dentatum  of  the  (divary  body  of  the  meduUi 
oblongata  (fig.  240,  o). 

If  a  section  be  taken  through  the  cortical  portioa  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  following  distinct  layers  can  be  seen  (fig.  241). 

(i)  Immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater  (pm)  is  a  layer  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  which  oonsistB  of  a  delicate  connectiTe  tinue, 
in  which  are  scattered  several  spherical  corpuscles  like  those  of  the 
granular  layer  of  the  retina,  and  also  an  immense  number  of 

•  Fig.  839.  Vien-  of  cerebellum  in  section  and  of  fourtli  ventricle,  with  thf 
neighbouring  parts  (from  Sappej  after  Hirachfeld  and  LcTeillt).  I,  median 
gTOore  of  fourth  ventricle,  ending  belov  in  the  talamtu  teriptoriu*,  with  the 
longitudinal  eminencea  formed  by  the  fateietili  UrcUt,  one  on  each  side ;  t,  the 
aame  groove,  at  the  place  where  the  white  streaks  of  the  auditoiT  n<m 
emerge  from  it  to  cross  the  floor  of  the  ventricle ;  3,  inferior  cms  or  pedunek 
of  the  cerebellnm,  formed  by  the  restiform  body ;  4,  posterior  pyramid ;  abott 
thia  ia  the  coUmus  scriptorius;  5,  enperior  cms  of  cercbelluui.  or  procesfu; 
e  cerebello  ad  cerebrum  (or  ad  l«stes);  6,  6,  fillet  to  the  side  of  the  crura 
cerebri ;  7,  7,  lateral  grooves  of  the  cru»  cerebri ;  8,  corpora  qaidrigemini- 
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delicate  fibres  passing  up  towards  the  &ee  enrfaoe  and  branching 
aa  tlie;  go.     These  fibres  are  the  proceaaes  of 
r    (2)  The  Cellt  of  Purkinje  (p), 

Theae    are    a    ainglo    layer    of  ^'^.^['^_ 

branched    nerve-cells,   which   give        f"*VT^!^^f^^iS-^^^ 
off    a    single   imbranched    process  1'   '  *>"'""''^- 

downwards,    and    numerous    pio- 
ceoaes  np  into  the  external  layer,  „/.., 

some  of  which  become  continuous 
with  the  scattered  corpuscles. 
Fig.  240.' 


(3)  Tht  grtande  layer  (g),  oonsisting  of  immense  numbers  of 
Gorpaades  closely  resembling  those  of  the  nuclear  layers  of  the 
retina. 

*  Fig.  Z4a  OntUne  iketch  of  a  section  of  tlie  ceiebdlnm  thowing  the 
eorpua  derUalum.  The  section  haa  been  canied  throagh  tbo  led  lateral  part 
of  the  pons,  BO  as  to  dirids  the  superior  peduncle  and  pass  nearly  through  the 
middls  of  the  left  cerebellar  hemisphere.  The  olivary  body  has  also  been 
divided  longitudinally  so  aa  to  expose  in  section  its  corpus  deiUatum.  c  r,  cms 
cerebri ;  /,  tillet ;  q,  corpora  quadrigemina ;  s  p,  superior  peduncle  of  the  cere- 
belltim  divided;  mp,  niiddlepednncleorlatenlpart  of  the  pons  Varolii,  with 
fibre!  passing  Irom  it  into  the  white  stem ;  a  v,  continiution  of  the  white 
rt«ni  radiating  towards  the  arbor  vitca  of  the  folia ;  f  if,  corpus  dentatnnj;  0,  oli- 
vary body  with  it*  corpus  dentatom ;  p,  anterior  pyramid  (Alien  Thomson).    |. 

t  Fig.  241.  Vertical  section  of  dog's  cerebellum  ;  p  m,  pia  mater  ;  p,  cor- 
puacles  of  Pnrkinje,  which  are  branched  nerve-cells  lying  in  a  ungte  layer 
and  sending  single  processes  downwards  and  more  namcroos  ones  upvfords, 
which  branch  continuonsly  and  eitcnd  through  the  deep  "molecular  layer" 
towBTds  the  free  snrface ;  g,  dense  layer  of  gangUonie  corpuKlei,  closely  re- 
sembling nndear  layers  of  retina ;  /,  layer  of  nerve-fibres,  with  a  few  scattered 
ganglionic  corpuscles.  This  last  layer  (//)  constitutes  part  of  the  Kkile 
matter  of  the  Cerebellom,  wbilo  the  layers  between  it  and  the  free  surface  are 
gng  mattw  (Schofield). 
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(4)  Nerve-fbre  layer  (/).  Bundles  of  nerve-fibreB  fozming  the 
wliite  matter  of  the  oerebellum,  which,  from  its  branched 
appearance,  has  been  named  the  "  arbor  vitsa.'' 

Functions  of  the  CertheUum, 

The  physiology  of  the  Cerebellam  may  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  sensation,  voluntaxy  motion,  and  the  instincts  or 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind.  Its  functions,  like  those  of  every 
other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  are  to  be  determined  by 
physiological  experiment,  by  pathological  observation,  and  by  its 
comparative  anatomy.  It  is  itself  insensible  to  irritation,  and 
may  be  all  cut  away  without  eliciting  signs  of  pain  (Longet). 
Yet,  if  any  of  its  crura  be  touched,  pain  is  indicated ;  and,  if  the 
restiform  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be  irritated,  the  most 
acute  suffering  appears  to  be  produced.  Its  removal  or  dis- 
organization by  disease  is  also  generally  unaccompanied  by  loss 
or  disorder  of  sensibility ;  animals  from  which  it  is  removed 
can  smell,  see,  hear,  and  feel  pain,  to  all  appearance,  as  perfectly 
as  before  (Flourens;  Magendie).  So  that,  although  the  restiform 
tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  themselves  appear  so 
sensitive,  enter  the  cerebellum,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
principal  organ  of  sensibility. 

In  reference  to  motion,  the  experiments  of  Longet  and  most 
others  agree  that  no  irritation  of  the  cerebellum  produces  move- 
ment of  any  kind.  Eemarkable  results,  however,  are  produced 
by  removing  parts  of  its  substance.  Flourens  (whose  experi- 
ments have  been  confirmed  by  those  of  Bouillaud,  Longet,  and 
others)  extirpated  the  cerebellum  in  birds  by  successive  layos. 
Feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  of  muscular  movements  ware 
the  consequence  of  removing  the  superficial  layers.  When  he 
reached  the  middle  layers,  the  animals  became  restless  without 
being  convulsed;  their  movements  were  violent  and  irregular, 
but  their  sight  and  hearing  were  perfect.  By  the  time  that  the 
last  portion  of  the  organ  was  cut  away,  the  animals  had  entirely 
lost  the  powers  of  springing,  flying,  walking,  standing,  and 
preserving  their  equilibrium.  When  an  animal  in  this  state 
was  laid  upon  its  back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former  posture, 
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bat  it  fluttered  its  wings,  and  did  not  lie  in  a  state  of  stupor ;  it 
saw  the  blow  that  threatened  it,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 
Volition,  sensation,  and  memory,  therefore,  were  not  lost,  but 
merely  the  feunilty  of  oombining  the  actions  of  the  musdes ;  and 
the  endeavours  of  the  animal  to  maintain  its  balance  were  like 
those  of  a  drunken  man. 

The  experiments  afforded  the  same  results  when  repeated  on 
all  classes  of  animals;  and,  from  them  and  the  others  before 
referred  to,  Flourens  inferred  that  the  cerebellum  belongs  neither 
to  the  sensory  nor  the  intellectual  apparatus ;  and  that  it  is  not 
the  source  of  voluntary  movements,  although  it  belongs  to  the 
motor-apparatus ;  but  is  the  organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  the 
voluntary  movements,  or  for  the  excitement  of  the  combined  action 
of  muscles. 

Such  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  from  cases  of  disease  of  this 
organ  confirms  the  view  taken  by  Flourens ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  gains  support  from  comparative  anatomy;  animals  whose 
natural  movements  require  most  frequent  and  exact  combina- 
tions of  muscular  actions  being  those  whose  cerebella  are  most 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  spinal  cord. 

M.  Foville  holds  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  muscular 
senu,  i,e.,  the  organ  by  which  the  mind  acquires  that  knowledge 
of  the  actual  state  and  position  of  the  muscles  which  is  essential 
to  the  exercise  of  the  will  upon  them ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  all  the  feusts  just  referred  to  are  as  well  explained  on  this 
hypothesis  as  on  that  of  the  cerebellum  being  the  organ  for 
combining  movements.  A  hctrmonious  combination  of  muscular 
actions  must  depend  as  much  on  the  capability  of  appreciating 
the  condition  of  the  muscles  with  regard  to  their  tension,  and  to 
the  force  with  which  they  are  contracting,  as  on  the  power 
which  any  special  nerve-centre  may  possess  of  exciting  them  to 
contraction.  And  it  is  because  the  power  of  such  harmonious 
movement  would  be  equally  lost,  whether  the  injury  to  the 
cerebellum  involved  injury  to  the  seat  of  muscular  sense,  or  to 
the  centre  for  combining  muscular  actions,  that  experiments  on 
the  subject  afford  no  proof  in  one  direction  more  than  the 
other. 
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Gall  was  led  to  believe,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of 
phyaioal  love,  or,  as  Spurzheim  called  it,  of  amativeneas ;  and 
such  is  still  a  popular  belief  among  phrenologists.  Thb  Tiew 
has,  however,  been  abundantly  disproved. 

In  opposition  to  the  above  theory,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  has  been  a 
case  of  complete  disorganization  or  absence  of  the  cerebellam  without  los  of 
sexual  passion  (Combiette,  Longet,  and  Omycilhier) ;  that  the  cocks  from 
whom  M.  Flourens  remored  the  cerebellum  showed  sexual  desire,  though 
they  were  incapable  of  gratifying  it ;  and  that  among  animals  there  is  no 
proportion  observable  between  the  size  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  apparent 
development  of  the  sexual  passion.  Among  the  Amphibia,  the  sexual  passion 
is  apparently  very  strong  in  frogs  and  toads ;  yet  the  cerebellum  is  only  a 
narrow  bar  of  nervous  substance.  Among  birds  there  is  no  enlargement  of 
the  cerebellum  in  the  males  that  are  polygamous ;  the  domestic  cock's  cere- 
bellum is  not  larger  than  the  hen*s,  though  his  sexual  passion  must  he  e^* 
mated  at  many  times  greater  than  hers.  Among  Mammalia  the  same  nl£ 
holds ;  and  in  this  class  the  experiments  of  M.  Lassaigne  have  plainly  shown 
that  the  abolition  of  the  sexual  passion  by  removal  of  the  testes  in  earlj  life 
is  not  followed  by  any  diminution  of  the  cerebellum ;  for  in  mares  and 
stallions  the  average  absolute  weight  of  the  cerebellnm  is  6i  grains,  and  in 
geldings  70  grains ;  and  its  proportionate  weight,  compared  with  that  of  the 
cerebrum,  is,  on  an  average,  as  i  :  6*59  in  mares ;  as  i :  5*97  in  geldings, 
and  only  as  i  :  7*07  in  stallions. 

The  influence  of  each  half  of  the  cerebellum  is  directed  to 
muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  for  the  right  ordering  of  movements,  the  actions  of  its  two 
halves  must  be  always  mutually  balanced  and  adjusted.  For  if 
one  of  its  crura,  or  if  the  pons  on  either  side  of  the  middle  lise, 
be  divided,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
spinal  cord  the  influence  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
bellum, strangely  disordered  movements  ensue.  The  animalB 
&11  down  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  cms  oerebelli 
has  been  divided,  and  then  roll  over  continuously  and  repeatedlj; 
the  rotation  being  always  roimd  the  long  axis  of  their  bodies, 
and  from  the  side  on  which  the  injury  has  been  inflicted.  The 
rotations  sometimes  take  place  with  much  rapidity;  as  often, 
according  to  M.  Magendie,  as  sixty  times  in  a  minute,  and  nutj 
last  for  several  days.  Similar  movements  have  been  obsenred  in 
men ;  as  by  M.  Serres  in  a  man  in  whom  there  was  apoplectio 
effusion  in  the  right  cms  cerebelli ;  and  by  M.  Belhomme  in  s 
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woman,  in  whom  an  ezostosis  pressed  on  the  left  cms.*  They 
may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  diyision  or 
injury  of  the  cms  oerebelli  produces  paralysis  or  imperfect  and 
disorderly  moyements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  the 
animal  fiedlB,  and  then,  struggling  with  the  disordered  side  on 
the  ground,  and  striying  to  rise  with  the  other,  pushes  itself 
over ;  and  so,  again  and  again,  with  the  same  act,  rotates  itself. 
Such  moyements  cease  when  the  other  cms  cerebelli  is  diyided ; 
but  probably  only  because  the  paralysis  of  the  body  is  thus  made 
almost  complete. 

TUE    CEBEBSTTM. 

The  Cerebrum  (composed  of  two  so-called  cerebral  hemisplieres) 
is  placed  in  connection  with  the  pons  and  meduUa  oblongata  by 
its  two  crura  or  peduncles  (III.  fig.  237) :  it  is  connected  with  the 
cerebellum,  by  the  processes  called  superior  crura  of  the  cere- 
bellum, or  proce$8U8  a  cereheUo  ad  testes,  and  by  a  layer  of  grey 
matter,  called  the  yalye  of  Vieussens,  which  lies  between  these 
processes,  and  extends  from  the  inferior  yermiform  process  of 
the  cerebellum  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  cerebrum. 
These  parts,  which  thus  connect  the  cerebrum  with  the  other 
principal  diyisions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  or 
column ;  on  which,  as  a  kind  of  offset  from  the  main  nerye-path, 
the  cerebellum  is  placed;  and  on  the  further  continuation  of 
which,  in  the  direct  line,  is  placed  the  cerebrum  (fig.  242). 

The  cerebrum  is  constructed,  like  the  other  chief  diyisions  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  of  grey  (yesicular  and  fibrous)  and 
white  (fibrous)  matter ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cerebellum  (and 
unlike  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata),  the  grey  matter 
[cortex)  is  external,  and  forms  a  capsule  or  coyering  for  the 
white  substance.  For  the  eyident  purpose  of  increasing  its 
amount  without  undue  occupation  of  space,  the  grey  matter  is 
yariously  infolded  so  as  to  form  the  cerebral  convolulions. 

*  See  such  cases  collected  and  recorded  by  Dr.  Paget  in  the  £d.  Med.  and 
SuTg.  Journal  for  1847. 
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ConvolKtioM  of  the  Cerehrvm, — ^For  convenience  of  description,  the  soi&ce 
of  the  brain  has  been  divided  into  five  lobea  (Gratiolet). 

Fig.  242* 


1.  Frontal  (F.  figs.  243,  244),  limited  behind  by  the  fissure  of  BoUado 
(central  fissure),  and  beneath  by  the  filssure  of  Sylvius. 

Its  surface  consists  of  three  main  convolutions,  which  are  approximately 
horizontal  in  direction  and  are  broken  up  into  numerous  secondary  gyii. 
They  are  termed  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutiona.  In 
addition,  the  frontal  lobe  contains,  at  its  posterior  part,  a  convolution  which 
runs  upwards  almost  vertically  ("  ascending  frontal  *'),  and  is  bounded  in 
front  by  a  fissure  termed  the  precentral,  behind  by  that  of  Rolando. 

2.  Parietal  (P.).  This  lobe  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
behind  by  the  external  perpendicular  fissure  (parieto-occipital),  and  bdow 
by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

Behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  the  **  ascending  parietal  '*  convolution, 
which  swells  out  at  its  upper  end  into  what  is  termed  the  superior  parietal 
lobule.  The  superior  parietal  lobule  is  separated  from  the  inferior  parietal 
lobule  by  the  intra-parietal  sulcus. 

The  inferior  parietal  lobule  (pli  courbe)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  and 
upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  it  conrists  of  (a)  an  anterior  part  (supra- 
marginal  convolution)  which  hooks  round  the  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 

*  Fig.  242.  Plan  in  outline  of  the  encephalon,  as  seen  from  the  right  side, 
i.  (From  Quain). — ^The  parts  are  represented  as  separated  from  one  another 
somewhat  more  than  natural,  so  as  to  show  their  connections.  A,  ccrebnua  ; 
/i  9t  h,  its  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes ;  e,  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  B, 
cerebellum  ;  C,  pons  Varolii ;  D,  medulla  oblongata ;  a,  peduncles  of  the 
cerebrum  ;  b,  c,d,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 
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and  joins  the  saperior  temporal  convolation,  and  a  posterior  part  (b) 
(angcdar  gyms)  which  hooks  round  into  the  middle  temporal  conYolution. 
3.  Jhmporthsphenoidal  (T.),  contains   three   well-marked    convolutions. 


parallel  to  each  other,  termed  the  saperior,  middle,  and  inferior  temporal. 
"The  saperior  and  middle  are  separated  by  the  parallel  fissure. 

4.  Oeeijntal  (0.).  This  lobe  lies  behind  liie  external  perpendicular  or 
parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  contains  three  convolutions,  termed  the  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  occipital.    They  are  often  not  well  marked. 

*  Fig.  243.  Lateral  view  of  the  brain  (semi-diagrammatic).  F,  Frontal  lobe ; 
P,  Parietal  lobe ;  0,  Occipital  lobe  ;  T,  Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe ;  S,  fissure  of 
Sylyius  ;  S',  horizontal,  S",  ascending  ramus  of  the  same ;  c,  sulcus  centralis 
(fiBBure  of  Bolando) ;  A,  ascending  fronted ;  B,  ascending  parietal  convolution ; 
Fi,  superior ;  F2,  middle  ;  F3,  inferior  frontal  convolutions ;  fi,  superior, 
fa,  inferior  frontal  sulcus  ;  f3,  prsecentral  sulcus ;  Pi,  superior  parietal  lobule ; 
P2,  inferior  parietal  lobule  consisting  of  P2,  supramarginal  gyrus,  and  P2', 
ingnlar  gyrus  ;  ip,  interparietal  sulcus ;  cm,  termination  of  calloso-marginal 
fismire  ;  Oi,  first ;  O2,  second  ;  O3,  third  occipital  convolutions  ;  po,  parieto- 
occipital fissure;  o,  transverse  occipital  fissure;  02,  sulcus  occipitalis  inferior; 
Ti,  first ;  T2,  second ;  T3,  third  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  ;  ti,  first ; 
t2,  second  temporo-sphenoidal  fissures  (Ecker). 
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In  man,  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  only  to  be  dutingniahed  as 
a  notch  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  hemisphere ;  below  this  it  is  qnite  oblite- 
rated by  the  four  annectent  gyri  (plis  de  passage)  which  run  nearly  horizon- 
tally. 

The  upper  two  oonnect  the  parietal,  and  the  lower  two  the  temporal  with 
the  occipital  lobe. 

Fig.  244.  ♦ 


5.  The  central  lobe^  or  island  of  Beil,  which  contains  a  number  of  radiating 
conYolutions  (gyri  operti). 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  245)  contains  the  following  gyri  and  solci  : 

Oymit  fornicatm^  a  long  curred  convolution,  parallel  to  and  cnrring  round 
the  corpus  coUosnm,  and  swelling  out  at  its  hinder  and  upper  end  into  the 
quadrate  lobule  (prsecuneus),  which  is  continuous  with  the  superior  parietal 
lobule  on  the  external  surface. 

Marginal  oonvoltttion  runs  parallel  to  the  preceding,  and  occnpies  the 
space  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

The  two  convolutions  are  separated  by  the  calloso-marginal  fissure. 

The  internal  perpendicular  fissure  is  well  marked,  and  runs  downwarda  to 
its  junction  with  the  oalcarine  fissure  :  the  wedge-shaped  mass  intervening 

*  Fig.  244.  View  of  the  brain  from  above  (semi-diagrBmmttic).  Si,  end  of 
horizontal  ramus  of  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  other  letters  refer  to  the  aamo 
parts  OS  in  Fig.  243  (Ecker). 
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between  these  two  is  termed  the  eunetts.  The  calcarine  fissore  corresponds 
to  the  projection  into  the  posterior  coma  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  termed  the 
JfipjpocampHs  minor,         • 

Fig.  245.* 


The  temporo'gphenoidal  lobe  on  its  internal  aspect  is  seen  to  end  in  a  hook 
(uncinate  gyrus).  The  notch  round  which  it  curves  is  continued  up  and 
back  as  the  dentate  or  hippocampal  sulcus  :  this  fissure  underlies  the  pro- 
jection of  the  hippocampus  major  within  the  brain.  There  are  three  internal 
temporo-oocipital  convolutions,  of  which  the  superior  and  inferior  ones  are 
usually  well  marked,  the  middle  one  generally  less  so. 

The  collateral  fissure  (corresponding  to  the  eminentia  collateralis)  forms 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  superior  temporo-occipital  convolution. 

All  the  above  details  will  be  found  indicated  in  the  diagrams  (figs.  243, 
2441245). 

Structure  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  cortical  grey  matter  of  the  brain  consists  of  three  layers 
of  grey  matter,  alternating  with  three  of  a  paler  tint — ^white 
matter ;  the  most  external  layer  consisting  of  white  matter. 

*  Fig.  245.  View  of  the  right  hemisphere  in  the  median  aspect  (semi-dia- 
gianunatic).  CC,  corpus  callosum  longitudinally  divided  ;  Gf,  gyrus  fomi* 
catus  ;  H,  gyrus  hippocampi ;  h,  sulcus  hippocampi ;  U,  uncinate  gyrus  ; 
cm,  calloso-marginal  fissure ;  Fi,  median  aspect  of  first  fh>ntal  convolution  ;  c, 
terminal  portion  of  sulcus  centralis  (fissure  of  Rolando) ;  A,  ascending  frontal ; 
B,  ascending  parietal  convolution  ;  Pi'  pnecuneus ;  Oz,  cuneus  ;  po,  parieto- 
occipital fissure  ;  o,  sulcus  occipitalis  transversus  ;  oc,  calcarine  fissure  ;  oc', 
superior ;  oc",  inferior  ramus  of  the  same  ;  D,  gyrus  descendens ;  T4,  gyrus 
occipito-temporalis  lateralis  (lobulus  fusiformis) ;  T5,  gyrus  occipito-temporalis 
medialis  (lobulus  lingualis)  (Ecker). 
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The  following  U  ■  biicf  gammaij  of  the  appeannces  presented  bj  tbe 
Rcrenil  layers. 
( I ).  A  number  of  horiiontal  trBOBTerse  and  obliqoe  nerre-fibres. 
(i).  A  very  pale  layer  coatainii^  Terj  few  nerven^ella  and  Ebiea. 
(3).  A  layer  containiDg  maxtj  nenre-cells,  both  oval  and  angular. 
(4).  A  pale  thicker  layer  conmsting  of  lai^  pyiamidal  cella  with  their 
bases  downwards  and  their  spices  towards  the  free  surface,  interBpened 
with  radifttiog  bondles  of  nerre-fibreg. 

(5).  A  narrower  Btmtum  with  many  irregnlai  corpuscles,  like  those  in  tlie 
cerebellum. 

(6).  A  broader  layer  with  many  irregular  and  fnaifonn  cells. 

Borne  of  the  above  arc  shown  in  tbe  accompanying 
Fig.  246.*  drawing;  especially  the  oval,  and  the  laige  pyrainid»l 

ccIIb  and  the  small  corposclen. 

The  vMta  matter  of  the  brain,  aa  of  the 
epinal  cord,  consista  of  busdlea  of  medaUated, 
and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  grey  matt^, 
of  non-meduUated  neire-fibres,  which  are  held 
together  by  delicate  coimective  tisaue.  The 
size  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  ia  usually  less 
than  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the 
average  diameter  of  the  former  being  about 
ITT  tfinr  of  <«>  >°ch 
Chemical  Compotition  of  Grey  and  Whit* 

MatUr, 
The  chemistry  of  nerves  and  nerve-cells 
has  been  chiefly  studied  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Nerve-matter  contains  several 
albuminoua  bodies  (oerebrin,  lecithin,  and 
some  others],  also  fatly  matter,  vhich  can  be 
extracted  by  ether  (including  cholesterio),  and 
various  salts,  especially  phosphates  of  Potae* 
sium  and  Magnesium,  vrhich  exist  in  larger 
quantity  than  those  of  Sodium  and  Calcium.  Yolk  of  egg  re- 
sembles cerebral  substance  veiy  closely  in  its  chemical  oompoei- 
tion ;  milk  and  mtiscle  also  come  Teiy  near  it.  ( 

*  Fig.  146.  Section  of  cerebrum ;  p  m,  pis  mater,  sending  down  c,  cajiil- 
laries,  into  the  grey  matter  ;  n  c,  nerre-cells,  strongly  naclrated.  lodged  in 
clear  spaces  in  the  neuroglia;  pe,  pyramidal  cells  highly  characCeristicorthe 
cerebrum  ;  tbey  receive  two  processea  at  their  inferior  anglss,  tnd  give  off  OTte 
process  upwards  towards  the  free  surface  (Schofield). 
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An  importaiit  point  to  be  noted  in  the  compofdtion  of  nerve-matter,  is  the 
proportion  of  water  it  contains,  which  to  some  extent  is  an  index  of  its 
actiylty.  White  matter  contains  about  70  per  cent.,  while  grey  matter  con- 
tains as  mnch  as  86  per  cent.,  i.^.,  a  considerably  larger  proportion  than  the 
blood.  Horeorer,  brain-substance  in  children  is  considerably  more  watery 
than  in  adults.  Brain-matter  has  also  a  great  power  of  taking  up  water,  and 
can  even  double  its  bulk  by  imbibition. 

Functions  of  ike  Cerebrum, 

(i).  The  Cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  organs  by  which  are 
perceived  those  clear  and  more  impressive  sensations  which  can 
be  retained,  and  regarding  which  we  can  judge.  (2).  The 
Cerebrum  is  the  organ  of  the  will,  in  so  far  at  least  as  each  act 
of  the  will  requires  a  deliberate,  however  quick  determination. 
(3).  It  is  the  means  of  retaining  impressions  of  sensible  things, 
and  reproducing  them  in  subjective  sensations  and  ideas.  (4)* 
It  is  the  medium  of  all  the  higher  emotions  and  feelings,  and 
of  the  faculties  of  judgment,  understanding,  memory,  reflection, 
induction,  imagination,  and  the  like. 

Evidence  regarding  the  physiology  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
has  been  obtained,  as  in  the  case  of  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  from  the  study  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  from  Pathology, 
and  from  Experiments  on  the  lower  animals. 

The  chief  evidences  regarding  the  functions  of  the  Cerebral 
hemispheres  derived  from  these  various  sources,  are  briefly 
these : — I.  Any  severe  injury  of  them,  such  as  a  general  con- 
cussion, or  sudden  pressure  by  apoplexy,  may  instantly  deprive  a 
man  of  all  power  of  manifesting  externally  any  mental  faculty. 
2.  In  the  same  general  proportion  as  the  higher  mental  faculties 
are  developed  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  and  in  man  at  different 
ages  and  in  different  individuals,  the  more  is  the  size  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  developed  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system.  3.  No  other  part  of  the  nervous 
system  bears  a  corresponding  proportion  to  the  development  of 
the  mental  facidties.  4.  Congenital  and  other  morbid  defects 
of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  are,  in  general,  accompanied  by 
corresponding  deficiency  in  the  range  or  power  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  the  higher  instincts.  5.  Removal  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  in  one  of  the  lower  animals  produces  effects,  corres- 
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Kif.  247.* 


ponding  vith  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  forgoing 
facts.  The  animal,  although  retaining  Bensatioa,  and  the  power 
of  performing  even  complicated  reflex  acta,  remains  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  and  performs  no  vdontaiy  movement  ctf  any  kind.  (See 
below.) 

The  great  relative  and  absolnte  eize  of  the 
ceicbiB]  henuBpheres  in  the  Hdult  man,  tnask  to 
a  (Treat  extent  (be  real  anangemeiit  of  the 
wTcral  parts  of  the  brain,  which  fs  iUnstrated 
in  the  two  accompanTing  diagraniH. 

From  these  it  is  apparent  that  the  parts  ol 
the  brain  arc  digposed  in  a  linear  ssiics,  as  fol- 
lows (from  before  backwards)  :  oUactotj  lobes, 
cerebral  hemiaiibereR,  optic  thalami,  and  third 
ventricle,  corpon  quadrigemiDa,  or  optic  lobes, 
cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata. 

This  linear  arrangement  of  pnrta  actnaU; 
oceurs  in  the  human  fretus  (see  Chapter  on  E>e- 
velopment},  and  it  is  permanent  in  some  of  tfae 
lower  Vertebrata,  e.g.,  Fiabea,  in  which  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  are  represented  by  a  pair  of 
fnnglia  interrening  between  the  oUactotr  aDd 
the  opiio  lobes,  and  considerably  smaller  than 
the  latter.  In  Amphibia  the  cerebral  lobes  are 
further  developed,  and  are  larger  than  any  ol 
the  other  ganglia. 

In  Beptiles  and  Birds  the  cerebral  ftangUa 
attain  a  still  further  development,  and  in  Mam- 
malia thceerebrsl  hemispheres  exceed  in  weight 
,'UI  the  rest  of  the  brain.  As  we  ascend  the  scale. 
the  relative  size  of  the  cerebmm  increases,  till 
in  the  higher  apes  and  man  the  hemisphetes. 
two  little  lateral  buds  from  the  anterior  ccrcbnl 
vesicle,  have  p^iwn  upwards  and  baclcwnrds,  completely  coTcriog  in  and 
hidii^  from  view  all  the  rest  of  the  brain.  At  the  same  time  the  smoott 
surface  of  tbc  brain,  in  many  lower  Mammalia,  such  as  the  rabbit,  is  re- 
placed by  the  labyrinth  of  convolutions  of  the  human  brain. 

*  Fig.  247.  Diagmmniutic  horixontal  section  of  a  Vertebrate  farua.  T\e 
jiguret  »pn.v  holh,  for  this  and  Uu:  n^xt  eiiagram.  Mh,  mid  bmin  ;  what  lies 
in  front  of  this  is  the  fore-,  and  what  lies  behind,  the  hind-brain  ;  Li,  lamina 
terminalis ;  01/,  olfactory  lobes ;  Hmp,  hemispheres ;  Th.E,  thalamencephalon  : 
iX  irineal  glnnd  ;  Fy,  pituitary  body  ;  Pif,  foramen  of  llonro  j  a,  corpos 
striatum  ;  Th,  ojitic  thalamns  ;  CC,  crura  cerebri  :  thp  mass  lying  aboTC  the 
i;ana1  represents  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  Cb,  cerebellum  ;  / — IX.,  the  nine 
pairs  of  cranial  nerves  ;  I,  olfactory  ventricle  ;  i,  lateral  ventricle  ;  3,  thinl 
ventricle  ;  4,  fonttb  ventricle  ;  -I-,  iter  a  tcrtio  nd  quarlnm  ventricalnm,  . 
<HniI*y). 


which  commenced  (i 
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The  brain  of  an  adult  man  weighs  from  48  to  50  oz.~or  about  3  lbs.  It 
exceeds  in  absolute  weight  that  of  all  the  lower  animals  except  the  elephant 
and  whale.  Its  weight,  relatively  to  that  of  the  body,  is  only  exceeded  hj 
that  of  a  few  small  birds  and  some  of  the  smaller  monkeys.  In  the  adult 
man  it  ranges  from  jj — ^  of  the  body-weight. 


A^e. — In  a  new-bom  child  the  brain  (weighing  lo — 14  oz.)  is  ^  of  the 
body  weight.  At  the  age  of  7  years  the  weight  of  the  brain  already  arerages 
40  oz.,  and  about  14  years  the  brain  not  unfrequently  reaches  the  weight  of 
48  oz. 

Beyond  the  age  of  40  years  the  weight  slowly  but  steadily  declines  at  the 
rate  of  about  i  oz.  in  10  years. 

Sex. — The  average  weight  of  the  female  brain  is  less  than  the  male  ;  and 
this  difference  persists  from  birth  throughout  life.  In  the  adult  it  amounts 
to  a1x)ut  5  oz.  Thus  the  average  weight  of  an  adult  woman's  brain  is  about 
44  oz. 

Intelligence. — The  brain  of  Cuvier  weighed  64  oz.,  that  of  Dr.  Abercrombie 
63  oz.,  that  of  Goodsir  57),  that  of  Sir  J.  Simpson  54  oz. 

The  brains  of  idiots  are  generally  much  below  the  average,  some  weighing 
less  than  16  oz.  Still  the  facts  at  present  collected  do  not  warrant  more 
than  a  very  general  statement,  to  which  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  that 
the  brain  weight  corresponds  to  some  extent  with  the  degree  of  intelligence. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  complexity  and  depth  of  the  convolutions, 
which  indicate  the  area  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  correspond  with  the 
degree  of  intelligence  (B.  Wagner). 

The  Mpinal  cord  of  man  weighs  from  I — ij  oz.;  its  weight  relatively  to  the 
brain  is  about  i  -.36.  As  we  descend  the  scale,  this  ratio  constantly  increases 
till  in  the  mouse  it  is  1 4.  In  cold-blooded  animals  the  relation  is  reversed,, 
the  spinal  cord  is  the  heavier  and  the  more  important  organ.  In  the  newt^ 
2:1  ;  and  in  the  lamprey,  75:1. 

Digtinetive  Characters  ef  the  Human  Brain, 

The  following  characters  distinguish  the  brain  of  man  and  apes  from  those 
of  all  other  animals. 

*  Fig.  248.  Longitudinal  and  vertical  diagrammatic  section  of  a  Vertebrate 
brain.  Letters  as  before.  Lamina  terminalis  is  represented  by  the  strong 
black  line  joining  Pn  and  Py  (Huxley). 
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(n).  The  rudimentai?  coii<lition  ol  tbc  oUkcUiiy  lobea. 

(  h).  A  perfectly  defined  flBanre  of  Sjlrios. 

(<■',  A  posterior  lobe  ooropletely  covering  the  ceTcbelliun. 

( i!).  The  presence  of  posterior  comoA  id  the  lateral  rentricles  (Gntiolet). 

'I  he  most  distiactive  poiats  in  the  human  brain,  as  contracted  with  that  of 
ape«,are: 

(I).  The  much  greater  sue  and  weight  of  the  whale  brain.  Tbcbiainof 
<  %  full-grown  gorilla  weighs  onlj  about  15  oi.,  which  is  less  than  }  thew«igbt 
of  the  bumaii  adult  male  brain,  and  barely  exceeds  that  of  the  human  infuit 
«t  birth. 

(2).  The  much  greater  Complexity  of  the  convolutions,  especially  tbe 
existence  in  the  human  brain  of  tertiary  conTolutions  in  the  aides  of  the 

(3).  ThegreaterrelatireBtzeand  complex]^, and  theblnntadquadnrngiilsT 
contour  of  the  frontal  lobes  in  man,  which  are  rclatiTel;  both  broader,  imga, 
and  higher,  than  in  apes. 

In  apes  the  frontal  lobes  project  keel-lilcc  (roatrnm)  between  the  olfactoiy 
bulbs. 

(4).  The  much  greater  prominence  of  the  tetnporo-ephcnoidal  lobe  in  ap^ 

(S).  The  fissure  of  Sylvias  is  nearly  horizontal  in  man,  white  in  apes  it 
alanli  considerably  upwards. 

Pig.  349.* 


*  Fig.  249.  Brain  of  the  Otang,  }  natural  size,  ahowing  the  arraogameiit 
of  the  convolutions.  Sj/,  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  R,  fissure  of  rolando ;  S  Pi 
external  perpenilicular  Esiure ;  01/,  olfactory  lolw  ;  Cb,  cerebellimi;  P  f, 
pons  Vtiolii ;  M  0,  medulla  oblongata.  As  contrasted  with  the  huaan 
brain,  the  frontal  lobe  is  short  and  small  relatively,  the  fiaaors  of  S^vini  is 
ohtique,  the  temporo- sphenoidal  lobe  very  prominent,  and  the  eitonsl 
perpendicular  fissure  very  well  marked  (Gratiolet). 
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(6).  The  distinctness  of  the  eztem&l  perpendicular  fissure,  which  in  apes  is 
a  well-defined  almost  vertical  "  slash,"  while  in  man  it  is  almost  obscured 
bj  the  annectent  gyri  (Bolleston). 

Most  of  the  above  points  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  of  the  brain 
of  the  Orang. 

Effects  of  tlu  Removal  of  tfie  Cerebrum, 

The  removal  of  the  oerebnim  in  the  lower  animals  appears  to 
reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  a  mechanism  without  spontaneity. 
A  pigeon  from  which  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed  will 
remain  motionless  and  apparentlj  unconscious  unless  disturbed. 
When  disturbed  in  any  way  it  soon  recovers  its  former  position; 
when  thrown  into  the  air  it  flies. 

In  the  case  of  the  frog,  when  the  cerebral  lobes  have  been 
removed^  the  animal  appears  similarly  deprived  of  all  power  of 
spontaneous  movement.  But  it  sits  up  in  a  natural  attitude, 
breathing  quietly ;  when  pricked  it  jumps  away ;  when  thrown 
into  the  water  it  swims ;  when  placed  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand  it  remains  motionless,  although,  if  the  hand  be  gradually 
tilted  over  till  the  frog  is  on  the  point  of  losing  his  balance,  he 
will  crawl  up  tiQ  he  regains  his  equilibrium,  and  comes  to  be 
perched  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  hand.  This  condition  contrasts 
with  that  resulting  irom.  the  removal  of  the  entire  brain,  leav- 
ing only  the  spinal  cord ;  in  this  case  only  the  simpler  reflex 
actions  can  take  place.  The  frog  does  not  breathe,  he  lies  flat 
on  the  table  instead  of  sitting  up  ;  when  thrown  into  a  vessel  of 
water  he  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  when  his  legs  are  pinched  he 
kicks  out,  but  does  not  leap  away. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  brain  discharges  its  func- 
tions, there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  But  it  appears  that,  for 
all  but  its  highest  intellectual  acts,  one  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres is  8uj6^ent.  For  numerous  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
no  mental  defect  was  observed,  although  one  cerebral  hemisphere 
was  so  disorganised  or  atrophied  that  it  could  not  be  supposed 
capable  of  discharging  its  functions.  The  remaining  hemisphere 
was,  in  these  cases,  adequate  to  the  functions  generally  discharged 
by  both ;  but  the  mind  does  not  seem  in  any  of  these  cases  to 
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have  been  tested  in  very  high  intellectaal  exercises ;  so  that  it  is 
not  certain  that  one  hemisphere  will  sa£floe  for  these.  In  general, 
the  mind  combines,  as  one  sensation,  the  impressions  which  it 
derives  from  one  object  through  both  hemispheres,  and  the  ideas 
to  which  the  two  such  impressions  give  rise  are  single. 
•  In  relation  to  common  sensation  and  the  effort  of  the  wiU,  the 
impressions  to  and  from  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  carried 
across  the  middle  line ;  so  that  in  destruction  or  compression  of 
either  hemisphere,  whatever  effects  are  produced  in  loss  of  sensa- 
tion or  voluntaiy  motion,  are  observed  on  the  side  of  the  bodj 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  brain  is  injured. 

In  speaking  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  as  the  so-called  organs 
of  the  mind,  they  have  been  regarded  as  if  thej  were  single 
organs,  of  which  all  parts  are  equally  appropriate  for  the  exer- 
cise of  each  of  the  mental  Acuities.  But  it  is  possible  that  each 
faculty  has  a  special  portion  of  the  brain  appropriated  to  it  as  its 
proper  organ.  For  this  theory  the  principal  evidences  are  as 
follow : — I.  That  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  physiology  of  the 
other  compound  organs  or  systems  in  the  body,  in  which  each 
part  has  its  special  function ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  digestive 
system,  in  which  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs  perform 
each  their  separate  share  in  the  general  process  of  the  digestion 
of  the  food.  2.  That  in  different  individuals  the  several  menta! 
functions  are  manifested  in  very  different  degrees.  Erm  is 
early  childhood,  before  education  can  be  imagined  to  have  exer- 
cised any  influence  on  the  mind,  children  exhibit  various  disposi- 
tions— each  presents  some  predominant  propensity,  or  evinces  a 
singular  aptness  in  some  study  or  pursuit ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
daily  observation  that  every  one  has  his  peculiar  talent  or 
propensity.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  conld  be  the 
case,  if  the  manifestation  of  each  faculty  depended  on  the  whole 
of  the  brain  :  different  conditions  of  the  whole  mass  might  affect 
the  mind  generally,  depressing  or  exalting  all  its  functions  in  an 
equal  degree,  but  could  not  permit  one  faculty  to  be  stron^J 
and  another  weakly  manifested.  3.  The  plurality  of  organs  in 
the  brain  is  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  some  forms  of 
mental  derangement.     It  is  not  usual  for  all  the  mental  &cnlti60 
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in  an  insane  person  to  be  equally  disordered;  it  often  happens 
that  the  strength  of  some  is  increased,  while  that  of  others  is 
diminished ;  and  in  many  eases  one  function  only  of  the  brain  is 
deranged,  while  all  the  rest  are  performed  in  a  natural  manner. 
4.  The  same  opinioo  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  several 
mental  feiculties  are  developed  to  their  greatest  strength  at 
different  periods  of  life,  some  being  exercised  with  great  energy 
in  childhood,  others  only  in  adult  age ;  and  that,  as  their  energy 
decreases  in  old  age,  there  is  not  a  gradual  and  equal  diminu- 
tion of  power  in  all  of  them  at  once,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  a  dimi- 
nution in  one  or  more,  while  others  retain  their  full  strength,  or 
even  increase  in  power.  5.  The  plurality  of  cerebral  organs 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  in  which 
only  a  part  of  the  mental  feu^ulties  are  at  rest  or  asleep,  while 
the  others  are  awake,  and,  it  is  presumed,  are  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  appropriated  to  them. 

Unco/ucunts  Cerebration. — In  connection  with  the  above,  some  remarkable 
I)henomena  should  be  mentioned  which  haye  been  described  as  depending 
on  an  nnconseiotu  action  of  the  brain. 

It  most  be  within  the  experience  of  eyeiy  one  to  have  tried  to  recollect 
some  particolar  name  or  occurrence  :  and  after  trying  in  yain  for  some  time 
the  attempt  is  giyen  up  and  quite  forgotten  amid  other  occupations,  when  sud- 
denly, hours  or  even  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  desired  name  or  occurrence 
unexpectedly  flashes  across  the  mind.  Such  occurrences  are  supposed  by 
many  to  be  due  to  the  requisite  cerebral  processes  going  on  unconsciously, 
and,  when  the  result  is  reached,  to  our  aU  at  once  becoming  conscious  of  it. 

That  such  wneonscious  cerebration  may  sometimes  occur,  is  likely  enough ; 
and  it  is  paralleled  by  the  unconscious  walking  of  a  somnambulist.  But 
many  cases  of  so-called  unconscious  cerebration  are  better  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  some  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  cannot  at  the 
moment  be  found ;  but  is  afterwards,  by  some  chance  combination  of  events, 
suggested,  and  thus  the  mental  process  is  at  once,  with  the  memory  of  what 
has  gone  before,  completed. 

Again,  in  the  yain  endeavour  to  solve  a  difficult  or  it  may  be  an  easy 
problem,  the  reasoner  is  frequently  in  the  condition  of  a  man  whose 
wearied  muscles  could  never,  before  they  have  rested,  overcome  some 
obstacle.  In  both  cases,— of  brain  and  muscle,  after  renewal  of  their  tex- 
tures by  rest,  the  task  is  performed  so  rapidly  as  to  seem  instantaneous. 

From  the  apparently  greater  frequency  of  interference  with 
the  fkculty  of  speech  in  disease  of  the  left  than  of  the  right  half 
of  the  cerebrum,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  nerve-centre  for 
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langtwge,  including  in  this  term  all  articulate  expression  of 
ideas,  is  situate  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere.  A  large  number 
of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  aphasia,  or  the  loss  of  power  of 
expressing  ideas  in  words,  has  been  associated  with  disease  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  or  third  frontal  convolution  on 
the  left  side  (Hughlings  Jackson,  Broca).  This  condition  is 
uBually  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  right  side  (right  hemi- 
plegia). The  only  conclusion,  however,  which  can  be  drawn 
firom  this,  is,  that  the  integrity  of  this  particular  convolution  is 
essential  to  the  fSaculiy  of  speech  ;  we  cannot  conclude  that  it  is 
necessarily  the  centre  for  language.  It  may  be  only  one  link  in 
the  complete  chain  of  nervous  connections  necessary  for  the 
translation  of  an  idea  into  articulate  expression. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  coiresponding  right  conro- 
lution  can  take  on  the  same  functions  as  the  left;  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  we  can  explain  those  cases  in  which  recovery  of 
speech  takes  place,  though  the  left  frontal  convolution  still 
remains  diseased. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  function  of  the  pineal  and  pituitary 
glands.  They  have  been,  indeed,  supposed  by  some  to  be  rather 
ductless  glands  than  nervous  organs  (p.  422). 


For  many  years  the  only  attempt  to  localize  different  functions  in  definite 
regions  of  the  brain,  was  that  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  but  their  phrenological 
system  is  destitute  of  any  scientific  basis,  either  of  experiment,  pathological 
observation,  or  comparative  anatomy.  Quite  recently,  however,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  localize  cerebral  functions  by  means  of  experiments  on 
the  lower  animals. 

It  had  long  been  well-known  that  tlie  cerebral  hemispheres  could  not  be 
excited  by  mechanical,  chemical,  or  thermic  stimuli,  but  Fritsch  and  Hitzig 
were  the  first  to  show  that  they  are  amenable  to  electric  irritation.  Thev 
employed  a  weak  constant  current  in  their  experiments,  applying  a  pair  of 
fine  electrodes  not  more  than  ^  in.  apart  to  different  parts  of  the  cerebral 
cortex.  The  results  thus  obtained  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Dr. 
Ferrier. 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  phenomena  observed  in  all  these  cases  : 

(i).  Excitation  of  the  same  spot  is  always  followed  by  the  same  movement 
in  the  same  animal.  (2).  The  area  of  excitability  for  any  given  movement 
is  extremely  small,  and  admits  of  very  accurate  definition.  (3).  In  different 
animals  excitations  of  anatomically  corres|x>nding  spots  produce  simitar  iir 
corresponding  results  (Burdon-Sanderson). 

The  various  definite  movements  resulting  from  the  electric  stimulation  of 
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circnnucribeii  areas  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex,  are  ennmcrated  in 
the  desciiptioii  of  the  an;om- 
pcnTiDg  figurea  of  the  dog  and 
monker's  brain. 

In  the  case  of  the  d(^,  the 
leanlte  obtained  are  Boromed  np 
■8  follows,  b?  Hitiig. 

(a).  One  portion  (anterior) 
of  the  convexity  of  the  cere- 
bnim  is  motor ;  another  portion 
(poeterior)  is  non-molor.  (b). 
Electric  stimnlation  of  the  mo- 
tor portion  produces  co-ordi- 
nated moBcolar  contraction  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bod;. 
(c).  With  very  weak  currents, 
the  contractions  produced  arc 
distinctly  limited  to  particiilar 
groapiof  musdeB;  withetronger 
currents  the  stimulus  is  commu- 
nicated to  other  muscles  of  the 
mate  or  neighbooring  -  parts. 
id).  The  portions  of  the  brain 
intervening  between  these  mo- 
tor centres  at«  inezcitable  by 


•  Figs.  150  and  251.  Brain  of  dog,  viewed  from  above  and  in  profile.  F, 
frontal  fiaaure,  sometimes  termed  crucial  salens,  corresponding  to  the  fissure 
(^  Bolando  in  man  ;  S,  fissure  of  Sylvius,  around  which  the  fonr  longitudinal 
coQ7olations  are  concentrically  arranged ;  i,  floxion  of  heed  on  the  neck,  in 
the  median  line  ;  3,  flexion  of  head  on  the  neck,  with  rotation  towards  the 
side  of  the  stimuluB ;  3,  4,  fiexion  and  extension  of  anterior  limb ;  5,  6,  flexion 
and  extension  of  posterior  limb;  7,  S,  g,  contracrion  of  orbicularis  ocuU,  and 
the  facial  muscles  in  general.  The  unshaded  part  is  that  exposad  by  opening 
the  skull  <Dtlt«D). 
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With  regwd  to  the  tacU  above  mentioned,  all  experimcntern  are  agreed,  ba) 

'  opinion  as  to  their  explanation. 

It  is  evident  tliat  ih.- 
«pota  marked  oat  on  thv 
cortex  we  not  strictly 
speaking  motor  entrr^, 
for  they  can  be  removei! 
entirely  withoot  ile- 
Btroyirig  the  power  I'f 
volnntajy  motion. 

Dr.    Burdon-SanileT- 
«on  has  shown  that  clef- 
trie  Btimnlation  of  •HI- 
fcrent  points  in  s  liori- 
zontal  section,  thronj.'li 
the  deeper  parts  of  xbf 
hemispheres,   prodoo-- 
the  same  effeffs  u  -li- 
raulfttion  of  the  BO-called  "wu- 
tres"  in  the  grey  matter  oraljing 
them  :  while  the  name  reeulis  fol- 
low  clccUne    stimulation   of  <Iif- 
f crent  poi  ntBof  tbe.corpus  striatam- 
In   applying   the   facts  *«r- 
toined   bj  these  eiperimeWi  i" 
elucidate  the  physiology  of  >!"' 
human  brain,  we  must  rememt^r 
that  the  method  of  electric  stinii-- 


252  and  253.  Diagnuit 
I  01  moiiaey's  brain  to  show  li'- 
effects  of  electric  stimulation  of 
certain  spots,  i,  mowmiMit  uf 
hind  foot ;  2,  chiefly  aiWoctitm  of 
foot ;  3,  movements  of  hiud  fool 
and  tail ;  4.  of  Utisumus  dorm :  5- 
eiteiudou  forward  of  arm ;  a,b,e.''' 
moTements  of  hand  and  vtist :  6, 
supination  and  flexion  of  forearai ; 
f  w  ^  7,  elevation  ofnpp^r  lip ;  8,  t«njouiT 

action  of  elevation  of  upper  lip  and  deprcBKon  of  lower ;  9.  opening  of  mootl 
and  protrusion  of  tongue  ;  10,  retiacUon  of  tongue  ;  11,  action  of  pl"T^: 
12,  elevation  of  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  dilatation  of  pujuls,  and  turning  lw*l 
to  opposite  side  ;  13,  eyes  directed  to  oppotdte  wde  and  upwards,  with  usn»llj 
contracUon  of  the  pupila ;  13',  similar  action,  but  eyes  usually  directed  do«n- 
wards  ;  14,  retraction  of  opposite  car,  head  turns  to  the  opposite  ude,  tli"7«- 
widely  opened  and  pnpiU  dilattd  ;  15,  stimulation  of  this  region,  wlu™ 
.■orresponds  to  the  tip  of  the  oncinntc  conToluUoD,  causes  tonion  of  the  lip  ""1 
nostril  of  the  same  side  (Ferrier), 
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Of  the  pli;Biology  of  the  other  parts  of  the  hrain,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said. 


Of  the  offices  of  the  cotjius  callosum,  or  great  tranBveise  and 
oblique  commisBure  of  the  brain,   notbing  positive  is  known. 

"  Fig.  254.  View  of  the  corpus  calloHiim  from  aliove.  J,— The  U[ipcr 
nubco  of  the  corpni  colloanm  ha^  been  full;  exi>oaed  by  sepaiatiag  the  ci're- 
bnJ  hemlspbi^res  nud  throu'iiig  them  to  the  side  ;  the  gyrus  fomicatus  hsH 
be«n  detached,  and  th6  trauarerso  tibrpa  of  tho  corpus  callosiiia  tnu^fd  for 
aome  distance  into  the  cerebrel  mBdollBiy  lobatauce.  1,  the  upper  sarfnci;  of 
the  corpna  calloBom  ;  a,  median  farroir  or  rsphe  ;  3,  longitudinal  striae  bound- 
ing the  farrow ;  4,  swelliog  fonned  by  the  transverse  bands  as  they  pass  into 
the  ci.Tebrum  ;  J,  anterior  eitremity  or  knee  of  the  corpus  callosam  ;  6, 
posterior  extremity  ;  7,  anterior,  and  S,  posterior  part  of  the  mass  of  fibres 
proceeding  from  the  corpus  callosum  ;  9,  margiii  of  tlie  swelling  ;  10,  aut^nor 
part  of  the  couralution  of  the  corpna  callonum;  11,  hem  or  hand  of  uuion  of 
this  coDVolation  ;  13,  iutenuJ  CAnvolntions  of  the  parietal  lobo  ;  13,  upper 
aoitlMe  of  the  oerebclluni  (Sappej  aiUr  Foville). 
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But  instances  in  which  it  was  absent,  or  very  deficient,  eiiher 
without  any  evident  mental  defect,  or  with  only  such  as  might 
be  ascribed  to  coincident  affections  of  other  parts,  make  it 
probable  that  the  office  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  it,  of 
enabling  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  to  act  in  concord,  is  exerdaed 
only  in  the  highest  acts  of  which  the  mind  is  capable.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  yeiy  late  period  of  its  development, 
and  by  its  very  rudimentazy  condition  (Flower)  in  all  but  the 
placental  Mammalia.* 

To  the  fornix  and  other  commissures  no  special  function  can 
be  assigned ;  but  it  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  they  connect 
the  action  of  the  parts  between  which  they  are  severally  placed. 

Slsep. 

AU  parts  of  the  body  which  are  the  seat  of  active  change 
require  periods  of  rest.  The  alternation  of  work  and  rest  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  maintenance  and  of  the  healthy 
performance  of  their  functions.  These  alternating  periods,  how* 
ever,  differ  much  in  duration  in  different  cases ;  but,  for  any 
individual  instance,  they  preserve  a  general  and  rather  dose 
uniformity.  Thus,  as  before  mentioned,  the  periods  of  rest  and 
work,  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  occupy,  each  of  them,  about  half 
a  second ;  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  respiratoiy  muscles  the 
periods  are  about  four  or  five  times  as  long.  In  many  cases, 
again  (as  of  the  voluntaiy  muscles  during  violent  exercise)  while 
the  periods  during  active  exertion  alternate  vezy  frequentlj,  yet 
the  expenditure  goes  far  ahead  of  the  repair,  and,  to  compensate 
for  this,  an  after  repose  of  some  hours  becomes  necessary ;  the 
rhythm  being  less  perfect  as  to  time,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
muscles  concerned  in  circulation  and  respiration. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Brain,  there  should  be  short  periods  of  activity  and  repose,  or 
in  other  words,   of  consciousness  and   imconsciousness.     The 


*  See  cases  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the  corpus  callosam,  by  Sir  J.  Paget 
and  Mr.  Henry  in  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first  volames  of  the  lledi^ 
Chirurgical  Transactions. 
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repose  must  occur  at  long  interyals;  and  it  must  therefore  be 
proportionately  long.  Hence  the  necessity  for  that  condition 
which  we  call  Sleep;  a  condition  which  seeming  at  first  sight 
exceptional,  is  only  an  unusually  perfect  example  of  what  occurs, 
at  varying  intervals,  in  every  actively  working  portion  of  our 
bodies. 

A  temporary  abrogation  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum 
imitating  sleep,  may  occur,  in  the  case  of  injury  or  disease,  as 
the  consequence  of  two  apparently  widely  different  conditions. 
Insensibility  is  equally  produced  by  a  deficient  (see  Syncope,  p. 
1 88),  and  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  within  the  cranium, 
(coma) ;  but  it  was  once  supposed  that  the  latter  offered  the 
truest  analogy  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  brain  in  sleep, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  contrary,  the  brain  was 
said  to  be  during  sleep,  congested.  Direct  experimental  enquiry 
has  led,  however,  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

By  exposing,  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  the  surface  of  the  brain 
of  living  animals,  and  protecting  the  exposed  part  by  a  watch- 
glass,  Mr.  Durham  was  able  to  prove  that  the  brain  becomes 
visibly  paler  (anaDmic)  during  sleep;  and  the  ana)mia  of  the 
optic  disc  during  sleep,  observed  by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  may 
be  taken  as  a  strong  confirmation,  by  analogy,  of  the  same  fact. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  these  experimental 
results  correspond  exactly  with  what  might  have  been  foretold 
from  the  analogy  of  other  physiological  conditions.  Blood  is 
supplied  to  the  brain  for  two  partly  distinct  purposes,  (i.)  It 
is  supplied  for  mere  nutrition's  sake.  (2.)  It  is  necessary  for 
bringing  supplies  of  potential  or  active  energy,  (i.e.,  either 
combtutible  matter  or  heat)  which  may  be  transformed  by  the 
cerebral  corpuscles  into  the  various  manifestations  of  nerve>force. 
During  sleep,  blood  is  requisite  for  only  the  first  of  these  pur- 
poses ;  and  its  supply  in  greater  quantity  would  be  not  only 
useless,  but,  by  supplying  an  excitement  to  work,  when,  rest  is 
needed,  would  be  positively  harmful.  In  this  respect  the  vary- 
ing circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  exactly  resembles  that  which 
occurs  in  all  other  energy  transforming  parts  of  the  body  ;^.  g, 
glands  or  muscles. 
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What  we  term  $leep  occurs  often  in  very  different  degrees  in 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system;  and  in  some  parts  the 
expression  cannot  be  used  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  medullA  oblongata,  it  has  been  said,  "  never  sleeps."  But  this  is  only 
**  true  in  a  false  sense."  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  heart  (p.  i66)  or 
other  parts  which^have  short  rhythmic  periods  of  repose ;  and  even  tlius  the 
remark  applies  only  to  the  nerve-centres  engaged  in  circulation  and  respira- 
tion. 

The  phenomena  of  dreanis  and  somnambulism  are  examples  of 
differing  degrees  of  sleep  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nervous  system.  In  the  former  case  the  cerebrum  is  still  partially 
active;  but  the  mind-products  of  its  action  axe  no  longer  corrected 
by  the  reception,  on  the  part  of  the  sleeping  sensor iwn  (sensory 
ganglia,  p.  530),  of  impressions  of  objects  belonging  to  the 
outer  world ;  neither  can  the  cerebrum,  in  this  half- awake  con- 
dition, act  on  the  centres  of  reflex  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
so  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  contract — a  fact  within  the  painful 
experience  of  all  who  have  suffered  from  nightmare. 

In  somnambulism  the  cerebrum  is  capable  of  exciting  that 
train  of  reflex  nervous  action  which  is  necessary  for  progression, 
while  the  nerve-centre  of  muscular  sense  (in  the  cerebellum  ?)  is, 
presiuuably,  fully  awake ;  but  the  sensorium  is  still  asleep,  and 
impressions  made  on  it  arej  not  sufficiently  felt  to  rouse  the 
cercbrimi  to  a  comparison  of  the  difference  between  mere  ideas 
or  memories  and  sensations  derived  from  external  objeets. 

rHYSIOLOGY    OP    THE    CRAlflAL    NEBVES. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  commonly  enumerated  as  nine  pairs ; 
but  the  number  is  in  reality  twelve,  the  seventh  nerve  consisting, 
as  it  does,  of  two  nerves,  and  the  eighth  of  three.  All  aiise 
(superficial  origin)  frt)m  the  base  of  the  encephalon,  in  a  double 
series  which  extends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior 
cerebral  lobes  to  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Traced  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  medulla,  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  are  found  connected  with  various  masses  of  grey 
matter,  which  are  all  connected  one  with  another,  and  with  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 
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The  roots  of  the  olfactory  tracts  are  connected  deeply  with  the 
cortex  of  the  anterior  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  probably  with 
the  corpora  striata  also.  The  optic  ner7e8  can  be  traced  into 
the  optic  thalami,  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  corpora  genicu- 
lata.  The  third  and  fourth  nerves  arise  from  grey  matter 
beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and  the  roots  of  origin  of 
the  remainder  of  the  cranial  nerves  can  be  traced  to  grey  matter 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  yen- 
tride,  and  in  the  more  central  part  of  the  medulla,  around  its 
central  canal,  as  low  down  as  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 

According  to  their  several  functions,  the  cranial  nerves  may 
be  thus  arranged : — 

Ncrres  of  special  sense  .  Olfactory,  optic,  auditory,  part    of   the    glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth. 
.,  of  common  sensation  The  greater  portion  of  the  fifth. 
„  of  motion    ....  Third,  fourth,  leaser  division  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 

facial,  and  hypoglossal. 
Mixcil  ncn-es  ....  Glossopharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  acces- 
sory. 

The  physiology  of  the  several  nerves  of  the  special  senses  will 
be  considered  with  the  organs  of  those  senses. 

Third  Nerve, — The  third  nerve,  or  motor  oculi,  supplies  the 
levator  palpebrse  superioris  muscle,  and,  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye-ball,  all  but  the  superior  oblique  or  trochlearis,  to  which  the 
fourth  nerve  is  appropriated,  and  the  rectus  eztemus  which  re- 
ceives the  sixth  nerve.  Through  the  medium  of  the  ophthalmic  or 
lenticular  ganglion,  of  which  it  forms  what  is  called  the  short  root, 
it  also  supplies  motor  filaments  to  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle. 

When  the  third  nerve  is  irritated  within  the  skull,  all  those  muscles  to 
which  it  is  distributed  are  convulsed.  When  it  is  paralyzed  or  divided,  the 
following  effects  ensue  :  (i),  the  upper  eyelid  can  be  no  longer  raised  by  the 
lefvator  palpebrro,  but  droops  (ptosis)  and  remains  gently  closed  over  the 
eye.  under  the  unbalanced  influence  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve :  (2),  the  eye  is  turned  outwards  (external 
strabismus)  by  the  unbalanced  action  of  the  rectus  extemus,  to  which  the 
sixth  nerve  is  appropriated  :  and  hence,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  axes  of 
the  eyes,  double-sight  is  often  experienced  when  a  single  object  is  within 
view  of  both  the  eyes :  (3),  the  eye  cannot  be  moved  either  upwards,  down- 
wards, or  inwards:  (4),  the  pupil  becomes  dilated  (mydriasis),  and  insensible 
to  light :  (5),  the  eye  cannot  **  accommodate  "  itself  for  vision  at  short 
distances. 
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The  relation  of  the  third  nerre  to  the  iris  is  of  peculiar  interest.  In  ordi- 
nary circnmstanccs  the  contraction  of  the  iris  is  a  reflex  action,  which  may 
be  explained  as  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  light  on  the  retina  being  coo- 
yeyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain  (probably  to  the  corpoiaquadrigemlna), 
and  thence  reflected  through  the  third  nerve  to  the  iris.  Hence  the  iris 
ceases  to  act  when  cither  the  optic  or  the  third  nerve  is  divided  or  destroyed, 
or  when  the  corpoia  quadrigemina  are  destroyed  or  much  compressed.  But 
when  the  optic  nerve  is  divided,  the  contraction  of  the  iris  may  be  excited 
by  irritating  that  portion  of  the  nerve  which  is  connected  with  the  brain ; 
and  when  the  third  nerve  is  divided,  the  irritation  of  its  distal  portion  will 
still  excite  contraction  of  the  iris. 

The  contraction  of  the  iris  thus  shows  all  the  characters  of  a  reflex  act,  and 
in  ordinary  cases  requires  the  concurrent  action  of  the  optic  nerve,  corpoim 
quadrigemina,  and  third  nerve ;  and,  probably  also,  considering  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  perfect  mode  of  action,  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  But,  besidee, 
both  irides  will  contract  their  pupils  under  the  reflected  stimulus  of  light 
falling  only  on  one  retina  or  under  irritation  of  one  optic  nerve.  Thus,  in 
amaurosis  of  one  eye,  its  pupil  may  contract  when  the  other  eye  is  exposed 
to  a  stronger  light :  and  generally  the  contraction  of  each  of  the  pupils 
appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  total  quantity  of  light  which  stimu- 
lates either  one  or  both  retime,  according  as  one  or  both  eyes  are  open. 

The  iris  acts  also  in  association  with  certain  other  muscles  supplied  by  the 
third  nerve :  thus,  when  the  eye  is  directed  inwards,  or  upwards  and  inwards, 
by  the  action  of  the  third  nerve  distributed  in  the  rectus  intemus  and  rectus 
superior,  the  iris  contracts,  as  if  under  direct  voluntary  influence.  The  will 
cannot,  however,  act  on  the  iris  alone  through  the  third  nerve :  but  this 
aptness  to  contract  in  association  with  the  other  muscles  supplied  by  the 
third,  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  act  even  in  total  blindness  and  insensi- 
bility of  the  retina,  whenever  these  muscles  are  contracted.  The  contraction 
of  the  pupils,  when  the  eyes  are  moved  inwards,  as  in  looking  at  a  near 
object,  has  probably  the  purpose  of  excluding  those  outermost  rays  of  light 
which  would  be  too  far  divergent  to  be  refracted  to  a  clear  image  on  the 
retina  ;  and  tlie  dilatation  in  looking  straight  forwards,  as  in  looking  at  a 
distant  object,  permits  the  admission  of  the  largest  number  of  rays,  of  which 
none  are  too  divergent  to  be  so  refracted. 

Fourth  Nerve. — ^The  fourth  nerve,  or  Nervus  trochUaris  or 
patheHcus,  is  exdusiyely  motor,  and  supplies  only  the  trochleaiifl 
or  obliquus  superior  muscle  of  the  eyeball. 

Physiology  of  tfie  Fifth  or  Trigeminal  Nerve. 

Fifth  or  Trigeminal  nerve. — ^The  fifth  or  trigeminal  nexYe 
resembles,  as  already  stated,  the  spinal  nerves,  in  that  its 
branches  are  derived  through  two  roots ;  namely,  the  larger  or 
sensory,  in  connection  with  which  is  the  Gasserian  gangUon,  and 
the  smaller  or  motor  root  which  has  no  ganglion,  and  which 
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paaees  under  the  gaag^on  of  the  senBOiy  root  to  join  the  third 
branch  or  division  vhich  iaeues  ham  it  The  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  norre,  which  ariae  wholly  from  the  larger  root, 
are  purely  aensoiy.  The  third  division  being  joined,  as  before 
said,  by  the  mot<^  root  of  the  nerve,  is  of  course  both  motor  and 
aenaoty. 

Fig.  ass' 


*  Fig.  255.  Gcner«l  iiiaa  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pdr  (after  a  sketch  bj 
Sir  Charles  Bell).  J.  — I,  lesser  root  of  the  fifth  pair  ;  2,  greater  root  passing 
forwards  into  tile  GassEtian  ganglion  ;  3,  placed  on  the  bone  aboTC  tho 
ophtfaalmic  nerve,  which  is  seen  difidiiig  into  the  Bupraorbital,  lachrymal, 
and  nasal  branches,  the  latter  connected  with  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  ;  4, 
placed  on  the  bono  close  to  tho  foramen  rotundum,  marks  the  superior  maxil- 
lary division,  which  is  connected  below  with  the  sphono-palatine  ganglion, 
■ad  passes  forwards  to  the  infraorbital  foramen ;  5,  placed  on  tho  bone  over 
the  loramen  ovale,  marks  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  giving  off  the  anterior 
auricular  and  muarnlar  branches,  and  continaed  by  the  inferior  dontal  to  Ibe 
lower  jaw,  and  by  the  gustatory  to  the  tongue  ;  a,  the  aubmaxillary  gland, 
the  snbmaxillary  ganglion  placed  above  it  in  connection  with  the  gustatory 
nerra ;  6,  the  chorda  tympani ;  7,  the  bcial  nerve  issuing  from  the  stylo- 
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Through  the  branches  of  the  greater  or  ganglionic  portion  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  all  the  anterior  and  antero-lateral  parts  of  the 
face  and  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin  of  the  parotid 
region  (which  derives  branches  from  the  cervical  spinal  nerves), 
acquire  common  sensibility ;  and  among  these  parts  may  be  in- 
cluded the  organs  of  special  sense,  from  which  common  sensations 
are  conveyed  through  the  fifth  nerve,  and  their  special  sensations 
through  their  several  nerves  of  special  sense.  The  muscles,  also, 
of  the  face  and  lower  jaw  acquire  muscular  sensibility  through 
the  filaments  of  the  g^glionic  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  distri- 
buted to  them  with  their  proper  motor  nerves. 

Through  branches  of  the  lesser  or  non-ganglionic  portion  of 
the  fifth,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  namely,  the  temporal, 
masseter,  two  pterygoid,  anterior  part  of  the  digastric,  and 
mylo-hyoid,  derive  their  motor  nerves.  Filaments  are  also  sup- 
plied to  the  tensor  tympani  and  tensor  palati. 

The  motor  function  of  these  branches  is  proved  by  the  violent  contraction 
of  all  the  muscles  of  mastication  in  experimental  irritation  of  the  third  or 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  nerve ;  by  paralysis  of  the  same  muades, 
when  it  is  divided  or  disorganised,  or  from  any  reason  deprived  of  power  ; 
and  by  the  retention  of  the  power  of  these  muscles,  when  all  those  supplied 
l)y  the  facial  nerve  lose  their  power  through  paralysis  of  that  nerre.  The 
last  instance  proves  best,  that  though  the  buccinator  mnsde  gives  passage 
to,  and  receives  some  filaments  from,  a  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  dlTison 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  yet  it  derives  its  motor  power  from  the  facial,  for  it  is 
paralyzed  together  with  the  other  muscles  that  are  supplied  by  the  facial, 
but  retains  its  power  when  the. other  muscles  of  mastication  are  paralyzed. 
Whether,  however,  the  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  is  supplied  to  the 
buccinator  muscle  is  entirely  sensory,  or  in  part  motor  also,  must  remain  for 
the  present  doubtful.  From  the  fact  that  this  muscle,  besides  its  other 
functions,  acts  in  concert  or  harmony  with  the  muscles  of  mastication,  in 
keeping  the  food  between  the  teeth,  it  might  be  supposed  from  analogy, 
that  it  would  have  a  motor  branch  from  the  same  nerve  that  supplies  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  so-called  buccal  branch  of  the  fifth 
is,  in  the  main,  sensitive ;  although  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  it  does  not 
trivo  a  few  motor  filaments  to  the  buccinator  muscle. 

(i).  The  sensoxy  function  of  the  branches  of  the  greater  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth  nerve  is  proved  by  all  the  usual  evid^ioes,  such 
as  their  distribution  in  parts  that  are  sensitive  and  not  capable 
of  muscular  contraction,  the  exceeding  sensibility  of  some  of  these 
parts,  their  loss  of  sensation  when  the  nerve  is  paralysed  or 
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divided,  the  pain  without  conyulaions  produced  by  morbid  or 
experimental  irritation  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  nerve,  and 
the  analogy  of  this  portion  of  the  fifth  to  the  posterior  root  of  the 
spinal  nerve. 

But  although  formed  of  sensory  filaments  exclusively,  the 
branches  of  the  greater  or  ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve 
exercise:  (2),  a  manifold  influence  on  the  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  head  and  face,  and  other  parts  in  which  they  are 
distributed.  They  do  so,  in  the  first  place  (a),  by  providing  the 
muscles  themselves  with  that  sensibility  without  which  the  mind, 
being  unconscious  of  their  position  and  state,  cannot  voluntarily 
exercise  them.  It  is,  probably,  for  conferring  this  sensibiliiy  on 
the  muscles,  that  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  communicate  so 
frequently  with  those  of  the  facial  and  hypoglossal,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  loss  of 
this  sensibility  that  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  divided,  animals  are 
always  slow  and  awkward  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  head,  or  hold  them  stiU,  or  guide  their 
movements  by  the  sight  of  the  objects  towards  which  they 
wish  to  move. 

Again,  the  fifth  nerve  has  an  indirect  influence  on  the  muscu- 
lar movements,  by  (6)  conveying  sensations  of  the  state  and 
position  of  the  skin  and  other  parts :  which  the  mind  perceiving, 
is  enabled  to  determine  appropriate  acts.  Thus,  when  the  fifth 
nerve  or  its  infra-orbital  branch  is  divided,  the  movements  of  the 
lips  in  feeding  may  cease,  or  be  imperfect. 

8ir  C.  Bell  sapposed  that  the  motion  of  the  upper  lip,  in  grasping  food, 
depended  directly  on  the  infra-orbital  nerve ;  for  he  found  that,  after  he 
had  divided  that  nerve  on  both  sides  in  an  ass,  it  no  longer  seized  the  food 
with  its  lips,  but  merely  pressed  them  against  the  ground,  and  used  the 
tongue  for  the  prehension  of  the  food.  Mr.  Mayo  corrected  this  error.  He 
found,  indeed,  that  after  the  infra-orbital  nerve  had  been  divided,  the 
animal  did  not  seize  its  food  with  the  lip,  and  could  not  use  it  well  during 
mastication,  but  that  it  could  open  the  lips.  He,  therefore,  justly  attributed 
the  phenomena  in  Sir  C.  BelVs  experiments  to  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
lips ;  the  animal  not  being  able  to  feel  the  food,  and,  therefore,  although  it 
had  the  power  to  seize  it,  not  knowing  how  or  where  to  use  that  power. 

The  fifth  nerve  has  also  (c),  an  intimate  connection  with  mus- 
cular movements  through  the  many  reflex  acts  of  muscles  of 
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which  it  is  the  neoessaiy  excitant.  Hence,  when  it  is  divided 
end  can  no  longer  convey  impressions  to  the  neirouB  centres  to 
be  thence  reflected,  the  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  produces  no 
closure  of  the  eje,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nose  excites  no 
sneezing. 

The  fifth  nerve,  through  its  ciliary  branches  and  the  branch 
which  forms  the  long  root  of  the  ciliary  or  ophthalmic  ganglion, 
exercises  also  (d),  some  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  iris. 

When  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  portion  is  divided,  the  papil  hecomes, 
according  to  Valentin,  contracted  in  men  and  rabbits,  and  dilated  in  cats 
and  dogs ;  bat  in  all  cases,  becomes  immoyable,  even  under  all  the  yarieties 
of  the  stimulus  of  light.  How  the  fifth  nerre  thus  affects  the  iiis  is  un- 
explained ;  the  same  effects  are  produced  by  destruction  of  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  so  that,  possibly,  they  are  due  to  tbe 
injury  of  those  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which,  after  joining  the  tronk 
of  the  fifth,  at  and  beyond  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  proceed  with  the  branches 
of  its  ophthalmic  division  to  the  iris  ;  or,  as  Dr.  R.  Hall  ingeniously  suggests, 
the  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  movements  of  the  iris  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  affection  of  vision  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  circulation  or 
nutrition  in  the  retina,  when  the  normal  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  and 
ciliary  ganglion  is  disturbed.  In  such  disturbance,  increased  circulation 
making  the  retina  more  irritable  might  induce  extreme  contraction  of  the 
iris ;  or,  under  moderate  stimulus  of  light,  producing  partial  blindnea, 
might  induce  dilatation :  but  it  does  not  appear  why,  if  this  be  the  tne 
explanation,  the  iris  should  in  either  case  be  immovable  and  unaffected  bj 
the  various  degrees  of  light. 

Furthermore,  the  morbid  effects  which  division  of  the  fi^ 
nerve  produces  in  the  organs  of  special  sense,  make  it  probaUe 
that,  in  the  normal  state,  the  fifth  nerve  exercises  (3),  some 
trophic  influence  on  all  these  organs;  although,  in  part,  &^ 
eflect  of  the  section  of  the  nerve  is  only  indirectly  destructive  by 
abolishing  sensation,  and  therefore  the  natural  safeguard  irbich 
leads  to  the  protection  of  parts  from  external  injury.  Thus,  after 
such  division,  within  a  period  varying  from  twenty-four  hours  to 
a  week,  the  cornea  begins  to  be  opaque;  then  it  grows  com- 
pletely white ;  a  low  destructive  inflammatoxy  process  ensues  in 
the  conjunctiva,  sderotica,  and  interior  parts  of  the  eye ;  and 
within  one  or  a  fe#  weeks,  the  whole  eye  may  be  quite  disoi^gan- 
ised,  and  the  cornea  may  slough  or  be  penetrated  by  a  large 
ulcer.  The  sense  of  smell  (and  not  merely  that  of  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  nose),  may  be  at  the  same  time  lost,  or  gnjdj 
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impaired;  so  may  the  hearing,  and  commonly,  whenever  the  fifth 
nerve  is  paralysed,  the  tongne  loses  the  sense  of  taste  in  its  ante- 
rior and  lateral  parts,  i,e.,  in  the  portion  in  which  the  lingual  or 
gnstatoxy  branch  of  the  inferior  maxUlary  division  of  the  fifth  is 
distributed. 

That  complete  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  unaccompanied,  at  least, 
for  a  considerable  period,  by  injary  to  the  organs  of  special  sense,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  of  the  tongue  which  is  supplied  by  its  gustatory 
branch,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  valuable  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Althaus. 

The  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  no  doubt  due  (a)  to  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  being  a  nerve  of  special  sense ;  partly, 
also,  it  is  due  (6),  to  the  fact  that  this  branch  supplies,  in  the 
anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  tongue,  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  proper  nutrition  of  that  part;  while  (c),  it  forms  also  one  chief 
link  in  the  nervous  circle  for  reflex  action,  in  the  secretion  of  saliva 
(p.  289).  But,  deferring  this  question  until  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  nerve  is  to  be  considered,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  some 
brief  time  after  complete  paralysis  or  division  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
the  power  of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  may  be  lost ; 
they  may  lose  not  merely  their  sensibility  to  common  impressions, 
for  which  they  all  depend  directly  on  the  fifth  nerve,  but  also  their 
sensibility  to  their  several  peculiar  impressions  for  the  reception 
and  conduction  of  which  they  are  purposely  constructed  and  sup- 
plied with  special  nerves  besides  the  fifth.  The  facts  observed  in 
these  cases*  can,  perhaps,  be  only  explained  by  the  influence 
which  the  fifth  nerve  exercises  on  the  nutritive  processes  in  the 
organs  of  the  special  senses.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that,  in  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  their  tissues  may  be  the  seats 
of  such  changes  as  are  seen  in  the  laxity,  the  vascular  congestion, 
oedema,  and  other  affections  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  other 
tegnimentary  parts  which  also  accompany  the  paralysis ;  and  that 
these  changes,  which  may  appear  unimportant  when  they  affect 
external  parts,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  that  refinement  of  struc- 
ture by  which  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  are  adapted  to 
their  functions. 

*  Tvo  of  the  best  cases  are  published,  with  analysis  of  others,  by  Mr. 
BixoD,  in  the  JfedieO'Chirurgical  Tranaaetioiu,  voL  zxriii. 
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According  to  Magendie  and  Longet,  defltrnction  of  the  eye  ensaes  more 
quickly  after  diyision  of  the  trnnk  of  the  fifth  beyond  the  OasBerian  ganglion, 
or  after  division  of  the  ophthalmic  branch,  than  after  division  of  the  roots  of 
the  fifth  between  the  brain  and  the  ganglion.  Hence  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  inflnenoe  on  nutrition  were  conveyed  in  part  through  the  fiUunentB  of 
the  sympathetic,  which  join  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  at  and  beyond 
the  Oasserian  ganglion.  That  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve,  however,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  sympathetic,  may  conduct  such  influence,  appears  certain 
from  the  cases,  including  that  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  which  the  source  of  the 
paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  near  the  brain,  or  at  its  very  origin,  before 
it  receives  any  communication  from  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  existence  of  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  in  connection  with  all  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  where  it  gives  off  those  branches  wfaicb 
supply  the  organs  of  special  sense — ^for  example,  the  connection  of  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion  with  the  ophthalmic  nerve  at  the  origin  of  the  ciliaiy 
nerves ;  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  with  the  superior  maxillary  division, 
where  it  gives  its  branches  to  the  nose  and  the  palate ;  of  the  otic  ganglion 
with  the  inferior  maxillary  near  the  giving  off  of  filaments  to  the  internal 
ear ;  and  of  the  sub-maxillary  ganglion  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth- 
all  these  connections  suggest  that  a  peculiar  and  probably  conjoint  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  and  fifth  nerves  is  exercised  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organs 
of  the  special  senses ;  and  the  results  of  experiment  and  disease  confirm  this, 
by  showing  that  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  may  be  impaired  in  consequence 
of  impairment  of  the  power  of  either  of  the  nerves. 

A  possible  but  doubtful  connectioxi  between  the  fifth  nerve  and 
the  sense  of  sight,  has  been  thought  to  be  shown  in  cases  in 
which  blows  or  other  injuries  implicating  the  frontal  nerve  as  it 
passes  over  the  brow,  are  followed  by  total  blindness  in  the  cone- 
sponding  eye.  In  some  cases  the  blindness  occurB  at  once,  pro- 
bably from  concussion  of  the  retina ;  but  in  others  it  is  veiy 
slowly  progressive,  as  if  from  defective  nutrition  of  the  retina, 
and  may  be  accompanied  with  inflammatory  disorganisatioQ,  li^^ 
that  previously  referred  to  (p.  562).*  The  connection  of  the  fifth 
nerve  with  the  result  must,  however,  be  considered  very  doubtful 

Sixth  Nerve. — ^The  sixth  nerve,  Nervus  abdueens  or  oadant 
extemut,  is  also,  like  the  fourth,  exclusively  motor,  and  supplies 
only  the  rectus  extemus  muscle. 

In  several  animals  it  sends  filaments  to  the  iris  (Badclyffe  Hall);  and  it 
has  probably  done  so  in  man,  in  some  instances  in  which  the  iris  has  not 
been  paralysed,  while  all  the  other  parts  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  were. 
(Grant) 

*  Such  a  case  is  recorded  by  Snabilie  in  the  Nederlandsch  LancO,  Angnst, 
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The  rectus  extemus  is  convulsed,  and  the  eje  is  turned  out- 
wards, when  the  sixth  nerve  is  irritated ;  and  the  muscle  is  para- 
lysed when  the  nerve  is  divided.  In  all  such  cases  of  paralysis, 
the  eye  squints  inwards,  and  cannot  be  moved  outwards. 

In  its  course  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  sixth  nerve 
forms  larger  communications  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  than 
any  other  nerve  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull  does.  But  the 
import  of  these  communications  with  the  sympathetic,  and  the 
subsequent  distribution  of  its  filaments  after  joining  the  sixth 
nerve,  are  quite  unknown. 

Facial  Nerve. — ^The  facial,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair 
of  nerves,  is  the  motor  nerve  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
including  the  platysma,  but  not  including  any  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication  already  enumerated  (p.  560);  it  supplies,  also,  the 
parotid  gland,  and  through  the  connection  of  its  trunk  with  the 
Vidian  nerve,  by  the  petrosal  nerves,  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
soft  palate,  probably  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulsa;  by 
its  tympanic  branches  it  supplies  the  stapedius  and  laxator 
tympani,  and,  through  the  otic  ganglion,  the  tensor  tympani; 
through  the  chorda  tympani  it  sends  branches  to  the  submaxillary 
gland  and  to  the  lingualis  and  some  other  muscular  fibres  of  the 
tongue;  and  by  branches  given  off  before  it  comes  upon  the 
face,  it  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  digastricus,  and  the  stylo-hyoideus. 

Besides  its  motor  influence,  the  facial  is  also,  by  means  of  the 
fibres  which  are  supplied  to  the  submaxillary  and  parotid 
glands,  a  so-called  secretory  nerve.  For,  through  the  last- 
named  branches,  impressions  may  be  conveyed  which  excite 
increased  secretion  of  saliva  (p.  288). 

When  the  facial  nerve  is  divided,  or  in  any  other  way 
paralysed,  the  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  which  it  supplies, 
while  proving  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  functions,  displays 
also  the  necessity  of  its  perfection  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  aU 
the  Cleans  of  the  special  senses.  Thus,  in  paraly»s  of  the 
facial  nerve,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  being  powerless,  the 
eye  remains  open  through  the  unbalanced  action  of  the  levator 
palpebrsB ;  and  the  conjunctiva,  thus  continually  exposed  to  the 
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air  and  the  contact  of  dust,  is  liable  to  repeated  inflammati<m, 
which  may  end  in  thickening  and  opacity  of  both  its  own  tissae 
and  that  of  the  cornea.  These  changes,  however,  ensue  much 
more  slowly  than  those  which  follow  paralysis  of  the  Mh  nerve, 
and  never  bear  the  same  destructive  character. 

The  sense  of  hearing,  also,  is  impaired  in  many  cases  of 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve ;  not  only  in  such  as  are  instances 
of  simultaneous  disease  in  the  auditory  nerves,  but  in  such  as 
may  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the 
internal  ear.  The  sense  of  smell  is  commonly  at  the  same  time 
impaired  through  the  inability  to  draw  air  briskly  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavities,  in  which  part  alone  the  olfactoiy 
nerve  is  distributed ;  because,  to  draw  the  air  perfectly  in  this 
direction,  the  action  of  the  dilators  and  compressors  of  the 
nostrils  should  be  perfect. 

Lastly,  the  sense  of  taste  is  impaired,  or  may  be  wholly  lost, 
in  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  provided  the  source  of  the 
paralysis  be  in  some  part  of  the  nerve  between  its  origin  and  the 
giving  off  of  the  chorda  tympani.  This  result,  which  has  been 
observed  in  many  instances  of  disease  of  the  facial  nerve  in  man, 
appears  explicable  by  the  influence  which,  through  the  chorda 
fympani,  it  exercises  on  the  movements  of  the  linguaUs  and  the 
adjacent  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue ;  and  on  Hie  process  of 
secretion  of  saliva. 

Together  with  these  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve, 
the  muscles  of  the  face  being  all  powerless,  the  countenance 
acquires  on  the  paralysed  side  a  characteristic,  vacant  look,  from 
the  absence  of  all  expression :  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower, 
and  the  paralysed  half  of  the  mouth  looks  longer  than  that  on 
the  other  side;  the  eye  has  an  uiuneaning  stare.  All  diese 
peculiarities  increase,  the  longer  the  paralysis  lasts ;  and  their 
appearance  is  exaggerated  when  at  any  time  the  muscles  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  face  are  made  active  in  any  expression,  or  in 
any  of  their  ordinary  functions.  In  an  attempt  to  blow  or 
whistle,  one  side  of  the  moutli  and  cheek  acts  properly,  but  the 
other  side  is  motionless,  or  flaps  loosely  at  the  impulse  of  the 
expired  air ;  so  in  trying  to  suck,  one  side  only  of  the  mouth 
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acts;  in  feeding,  the  lips  and  cheek  are  powerless,  and  food 
lodges  hetween  the  cheek  and  gum. 

Olosso'Pkaryngeal  Kerve, — ^The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (16, 
£g.  256)1  in  the  enumeration  of  the  cerebral  nerves  by  numbers 
according  to  the  position  in  which  they  leave  the  cranium,  are 
considered  as  divisions  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  in  which  term 
are  included  with  them  the  pneumogastric  and  accessory  nerves. 
But  the  union  of  the  nerves  under  one  term  is  inconvenient, 
although  in  some  parts  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric 
are  so  combined  in  their  distribution  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  in  either  their  anatomy  or  physiology. 

The  glosso-phar3mgeal  nerve  gives  filaments  through  its  tym- 
panic branch  (Jacobson's  nerve),  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and 
fenestra  rotunda,  and  the  Eustachian  tube ;  also,  to  the  carotid 
plemis,  and,  through  the  petrosal  nerve,  to  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion.  After  communicating,  either  within  or  without  the 
cranium,  with  the  pneumogastric,  and  soon  after  it  leaves  the 
cranium,  with  ihe  sympathetic,  digastric  branch  of  the  facial, 
and  the  accessory  nerve,  the  glosso-phar3mgeal  nerve  parts  into 
ihe  two  principal  divisions  indicated  by  its  name,  and  supplies 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  arches  of 
the  palate,  the  tonsils  and  their  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
tongue  as  far  forwards  as  the  foramen  caecum  in  the  middle 
line,  and  to  near  the  tip  at  the  sides  and  inferior  part. 

The  glo6so-phar}mgeal  nerve  contains  some  motor  fibres, 
together  with  those  of  common  sensation  and  the  sense  of  taste. 

I.  The  muscles  which  receive  filaments  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal are  the  slylo-pharyngei,  palato-glossi,  and  superior 
constrictor  muscles. 

Besides  being  (2)  a  nerve  of  common  sensation  in  the  parts 
which  it  supplies,  and  a  centripetal  nerve  through  which  im-* 
pressions  are  conveyed  to  be  reflected  to  ihe  adjacent  musdes, 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  also  a  nerve  of  special  sensation ;  being 
the  gustatory  nerve,  or  nerve  of  taste,  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
tongue  and  palate  to  which  it  is  distributed.  After  many 
discussionSi  the  question,  Which  is  the  nerve  of  taste? — the 
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lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  or  the  glosso-phazyngeal  ? — ^may  be 
most  probably  answered  by  stating  that  they  are  both  nerree  of 
this  special  function.  For  yexy  numerous  experiments  and  cases 
have  shown  that  when  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  nenre  or  its  lingual 
branch  is  paralysed  or  divided,  ihe  sense  of  taste  is  completely 
lost  in  the  superior  surface  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
tongue.  The  loss  is  instantaneous  after  division  of  the  nerve; 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  defective  nutrition  of 
the  part,  though  to  this,  perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  the  more 
complete  and  general  loss  of  the  sense,  of  taste  when  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  nerve  has  been  paralysed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  loss  of  taste  in  the  part  of 
the  tongue  to  which  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is 
distributed  proves  that  to  be  a  gustatory  nerve,  the  fact  that  the 
sense  of  taste  is  at  the  same  time  retained  in  the  posterior  and 
postero-lateral  parts  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  soft  palate  and  itB 
anterior  arch,  to  which  (and  to  some  parts  of  which  exclusively) 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  distributed,  proves  that  this  also  must 
be  a  gustatory  nerve. 

Pneumogastrie  Nerve, — ^The  pneumogastric  nerve,  nervw  vagu$f 
or  par  vagum  (l,  fig.  256),  has,  of  all  the  cranial  and  spinal 
nerves,  the  most  various  distribution,  and  influences  the  most 
various  functions,  either  through  its  own  filaments,  or  those 
which,  derived  from,  other  nerves,  are  mingled  in  its  branches. 

The  parts  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  are  as  follows :  by  its  pharyngeal  branches,  which  enter 
the  pharyngeal  plexus,  a  large  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and,  probably,  all  the  muscles  of  the  Pharynx ;  by  the  supetiot 
laryngeal  nerve,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  Epiglottis,  the  Glottis,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Laiyni, 
and  the  crico-thyroid  muscle;  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve, 
the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  fibres  of  the  Trachea,  the 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  all  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  except  the  crioo-thyroid ;  by  oesophageal  branches, 
the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coats  of  the  (Esophagus. 
Moreover,  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  supply  of  nerves  to  the  Heart  and  the  great 
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Arteries  throogli  the  cardiac  nenres,  derived  from  both  the  trunk 
and  the  recurrent  nerve ;  to  the  Lungs,  through  both  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses ;  and  to  the  Stomach,  by 
its  terminal  branches  passing  over  the  walls  of  that  organ ;  while 
branches  are  also  distributed  to  the  Liver  and  to  the  Spleen. 

Thionghout  its  whole  course,  the  pneumogastric  contains  both  sensory 
and  motor  fibres ;  but  after  it  has  emerged  from  the  skull,  and,  in  some 
instances  even  sooner,  it  enters  into  so  many  anastomoses  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  filaments  it  contains  are,  from  their  origin,  its  own,  or 
whether  they  are  derived  from  other  nerves  combining  with  it.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  are 
abundantly  added  to  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric.  The 
likeness  to  the  sympathetic  which  it  thus  acquires  is  further  increased  by  its 
containing  many  filaments  derived,  not  from  the  brain,  but  from  its  own 
petrosal  ganglia,  in  which  filaments  originate,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  so  abundantly  that  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is 
visibly  larger  below  the  ganglia  than  above  them  (Bidder  and  Volkmann). 
Next  to  the  sympathetic  nerve,  that  which  most  communicates  with  the 
pneumogastric  is  the  accessory  nerve,  whose  internal  branch  joins  its  trunk, 
and  is  lost  in  it. 

The  most  probable  account  of  the  particular  functions  which 
the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  discharge  in  the 
several  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  may  be  drawn  from 
Dr.  John  Eeid's  experiments  on  dogs.  They  show  that, — 
I.  The  pharyngeal  branch  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  motor 
nerve  of  the  pharynx  and  eofb  palate,  and  is  most  probably 
wholly  motor ;  a  part  of  its  motor  fibres  being  derived  from  the 
internal  branch  of  the  accessory  nerve.  2.  The  inferior  or 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  larynx. 
3.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  chiefly  sensory:  the  only 
muscle  supplied  by  it  being  the  crico-thyroid.  4.  The  motions 
of  the  oMophagus  are  dependent  on  motor  fibres  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric, and  are  probably  excited  by  impressions  made  upon 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  same.  5.  The  cardiac  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  are  one  but  not  the  sole  channel  through 
which  the  influence  of  the  central  organs  and  of  mental  emotions 
is  transmitted  to  the  heart.  6.  The  pulmonary  branches  form 
the  principal  but  not  the  sole  channel  by  which  the  impressions 
on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lungs  that  excite  respiration,  are 
transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 
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*  Fig.  356.  \  lew  of  the  Der\es  of  the  eighth  pur  Ihtir  distribntioD  ud 
caoiiBctions  011  the  left  side  (from  Snpjiej  after  Hirachft-ld  and  LevrQIe).  I'- 
ll pncnmogHstrie  nerve  in  the  neck  ;  3,  ganglioD  of  iti  trunk :  3,  its  onioi 
irith  the  spitiSiI  accessory  ;  4,  its  unioa  nitli  the  hypoglossal  ;  5,  pharrngn^ 
btauch ;  6,  superior  laryngeal  nerve  ;  7,  external  laryngeal  ;  8,  Uiynjt*! 
plexQB ;  9,  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  ;  to,  superior  csnliac  branch ;  I  ■> 
middle  cardiac  ;  II,  pUxiform  part  of  the  nerre  in  the  thorai  ;  ij,  portenor 
ptdtDOliary  plexus  ;  14,  lingoal  or  gustatory  nerre  of  the  inferior  maiillaiy ; 
'5i  hyiBglossal,  passing  into  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  giting  its  thjro-hjoiii 
branch,  and  nniting  with  twigs  of  the  lingual ;  16,  glosso-pharyngeal  nem  ; 
17,  spinal  accessory  nerve,  uniting  by  its  inner  branch  with  the  pnenmcgastni:, 
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The  effects  of  section  of  the  pneuznogastric  nerves  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  nnmerous  experiments. 

Diyision  of  both  pneumogastric  trunks,  or  of  both  their  recurrent  branches, 
is  often  very  quickly  fatal  in  young  animals ;  but  in  old  animals  the  division 
of  the  recurrent  nerve  is  not  generally  fatal,  and  that  of  both  the  pneumo- 
gastric trunks  is  not  always  fatal  (J.  Beid),  and,  when  it  is  so,  the  death 
ensues  slowly.  This  difference  is,  probably,  because  the  yielding  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  in  young  animals  peimits  the  glottis  to  be  closed  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure  in  inspiration,  and  they  are  thus  quickly  suffocated 
unless  tracheotomy  be  performed  (Legallois).  In  old  animals,  the  rigidity 
and  prominence  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  prevent  the  glottis  from  being 
completely  closed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  even  when  all  the  muscles 
are  paralysed,  a  portion  at  its  posterior  part  remains  open,  and  through  this 
the  animal  continues  to  breathe. 

In  the  case  of  slower  death,  after  division  of  both  the  pneumogastric 
nerves,  the  lungs  are  commonly  found  gorged  with  blood,  cedematous,  or 
nearly  solid,  or  with  a  kind  of  low  pneumonia,  and  with  their  bronchial 
tubes  full  of  frothy  bloody  fluid  and  mucus,  changes  to  which,  in  general, 
the  death  may  be  proximately  ascribed.  These  changes  are  due,  perhaps  in 
part,  to  the  influence  which  the  pneumogastric  nerves  exercise  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  air-cells  and  bronchi ;  yet,  since  they  are  not  always  produced 
in  one  lung  when  its  pneumogastric  nerve  is  divided,  they  cannot  be  ascribed 
wholly  to  the  suspension  of  organic  nervous  influence  (J.  Reid).  Rather, 
tliey  may  be  ascribed  to  the  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  supply  of  air  and  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air-cells  and  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  paralysis  of  the  blood-vessels,  leading  to  congestion ;  and  in 
part,  also,  as  the  experiments  of  Traube  especially  show,  they  appear  due  to 
the  passage  of  food  and  of  the  various  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  fauces 
through  the  glottis,  which,  being  deprived  of  its  sensibility,  is  no  longer 
stimulated  or  closed  in  consequence  of  their  contact.  He  says,  that  if  the 
trachea  be  divided  and  separated  from  the  oesophagus,  or  if  only  the  oeso- 
phagus be  tied,  so  that  no  food  or  secretion  from  above  can  pass  down  the 
trachea,  no  degeneration  of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  will  follow  the  division 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 

Regarding  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  see  also 
Heart  (p.  167),  Arteries  (p.  190),  Glottis  (p.  236),  Larynx  (p.  61 5), 
Trachea  and  Bronchi  (p.  241),  Lungs  (p.  257-8),  Pharynx  and 
CBsophagus  (p.  295),  Stomach  (p.  318),  Liver  (p.  360). 

Spinal  Accessory  Nerve. — ^The  principal  branch  of  the  accessory 
nerve,  its  external  branch,  supplies  the  stemo-mastoid  and  tra- 

and  by  its  outer,  passing  into  the  stemo-mastoid  lAuscle  ;  18,  second  cemcal 
nerve ;  19,  third ;  20,  fourth ;  21,  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  22,  23,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves,  forming  with  the  first  dorsal  the 
brachial  plexus  ;  24,  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  ;  25,  middle 
cervical  ganglion  ;  26,  inferior  cervical  ganglion  united  with  the  first  dorsal 
ganglion ;  27,  28,  29,  30,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  gangUa. 
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pezius  mufides ;  and,  though  pain  is  produced  by  initatmg  it,  is 
composed  almost  exdusirely  of  motor  fibres.  It  is  veiy  pro- 
bable that  the  accessoiy  nerve  gives  some^motor  filaments  to  the 
pneumogastric.  For,  among  the  experiments  made  on  this  point, 
many  have  shown  that  when  the  accessoiy  nerve  is  irritated 
within  the  skull,  convulsive  movements  ensue  in  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  ;  all  of  which,  as  already  stated,  are  sap- 
plied,  apparently,  by  branches  of  the  pneumogastric;  and  (which 
is  a  vexy  significant  fact)  Vrollk  states  that  in  the  chimpanzee  the 
internal  branch  of  the  accessory  does  not  join  the  pneumogastric 
at  all,  but  goes  direct  to  the  larynx. 

Among  the  roots  of  the  accessory  nerve,  the  lower,  arising  from 
the  spinal  cord,  appear  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  motor  fibres, 
and  to  be  destined  entirely  to  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid 
muscles ;  the  upper  fibres,  arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
contain  many  sensory  as  well  as  motor  fibres. 

Hypoglossal  Nerve » — ^The  hypoglossal  or  ninth  nerve,  or  motor 
lingum,  has  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  muscles  coimected  with 
the  hyoid  bone,  including  those  of  the  tongue.  It  sapplies 
through  its  descending  branch  (descendens  noni),  the  stemo-hjoid, 
stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid;  through  a  special  branch  the 
thyro-hyoid,  and  through  its  lingual  branches  the  genio-hjoid, 
stylo-glossus,  hyo-glossus,  and  genio-hyo-glossus  and  linguales. 
It  contributes,  also,  to  the  supply  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  fimction  of  the  hypoglossal  is  exclusively  motor,  except 
in  so  far  as  its  descending  branch  may  receive  a  few  sensoxy 
filaments  firom  the  first  cervical  nerve.  As  a  motor  nerve,  its 
influence  on  all  the  muscles  enumerated  above  is  shown  by  iheir 
convulsions  when  it  is  irritated,  and  by  their  loss  of  power  when 
it  is  paralysed.  The  effects  of  the  paralysis  of  one  hypoglossal 
nerve  are,  however,  not  very  striking  in  the  tongue.  Oftexi,  in 
cases  of  hemiplegia  involving  the  functions  of  the  hypogloesu 
nerve,  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  «any  deviation  in  the  direcbon 
of  the  protruded  tongue;  probably  because  the  tongue  is  eo 
compact  and  firm  that  the  muscles  on  either  side,  their  insertioo 
being  nearly  parallel  to  the  median  line,  can  push  it  straight 
forwards  or  turn  it  for  some  distance  towards  either  side. 
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Thydclogy  of  the  Spimd  Nervet. 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  these 
nerves  (pp.  509  to  520).  The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
are  formed  exdasiyely  of  motor  fibres ;  the  posterior  roots  exclu- 
siyel J  of  sensory  fibres. 

Beyond  the  ganglia,  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  mixed  nerves,  and 
contain  as  well  sympathetic  filaments. 

Of  the  functions  of  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves  nothing 
very  definite  is  known.  That  they  are  not  the  reflectors  of  any 
of  the  ascertained  reflex  actions  through  the  spinal  nerves,  is 
shown  by  the  reflex  movements  ceasing  when  the  posterior  roots 
are  divided  between  the  ganglia  and  the  spinal  cord. 

PHTSIOXOOT   OF   THE    STMPATHETIC    NERVE. 

The  Sympathetic  nerve,  or  Sympathetic  system  of  nerves, 
obtained  its  name  firom  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  means  through 
which  are  effected  the  several  sympathies  in  morbid  action  which 
distant  organs  manifest.  It  has  also  been  called  the  tutvous  ays- 
tern  of  organic  Ufe^  upon  the  supposition,  now  proved  erroneous, 
that  it  alone,  as  a  nervous  system,  influences  the  organic  processes. 
Both  terms  are  defective ;  but,  since  the  title  sympcUhetic  nerve  has 
the  advantage  of  long  and  most  general  custom  in  its  fkvour,  and 
is  not  more  inaccurate  than  the  other,  it  will  be  here  employed. 

The  general  differences  between  the  fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  sympathetic  nerves  have  been  already  stated  (pp.  482-3) ;  and 
it  has  been  said,  that  although  such  general  diflerences  exist,  and 
are  sufficiently  discernible  in  selected  filaments  of  each  system  of 
nerves,  yet  they  are  neither  so  constant,  nor  of  such  a  kind,  as  to 
warrant  the  supposition,  that  the  diflerent  modes  of  action  of  the 
two  systems  can  be  referred  to  the  diflerent  structures  of  their 
fibres.  Rather,  it  is  probable,  that  the  laws  of  conduction  by 
the  fibres  are  in  both  systems  the  same,  and  that  the  diflerences 
manifest  in  the  modes  of  action  of  the  systems  are  due  to  the 
multiplication  and  separation  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  sym- 
pathetic :  ganglia,  or  nerve-centres,  being  placed  in  connection  with 
the  fibres  of  the  flympathetic  in  nearly  all  parts  of  their  course. 


*    » 
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•  Fig.  257.  Diagrammatic  view  of  the  Sympathetic  cord  of  the  right  side, 
showing  its  connections  with  the  principal  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  main 
pneaortic  plexuses.     ^.    (From  Quain's  Anatomy.) 

Cerebro-spiTial  nerva. — VI,  a  portion  of  the  sixth  cranial  nerve  as  it  passes 
throagh  the  cavernous  sinus,  receiving  two  twigs  from  the  carotid  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve ;  O,  ophthalmic  ganglion  connected  by  a  twig  with 
the  carotid  plexus ;  M,  connection  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  by  the 
Vidian  nerve  with  the  carotid  plexus ;  C,  cervical  plexus;  Br,  brachial  plexus; 
D  6,  sixth  intercostal  nerve ;  D  12,  twelfth ;  L  3,  third  lumbar  nerve ;  S  i, 
first  sacral  nerve ;  S  3,  third ;  S  5,  fifth ;  Cr,  anterior  crural  nerve ;  Ci', 
great  sciatic ;  jm,  pneumo-gastric  nerve  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ;  r, 
recurrent  nerve  winding  round  the  subclavian  artery. 

Sympathetic  Cord. — c,  superior  cervical  ganglion  ;  c',  second  or  middle ;  c", 
inferior :  from  each  of  these  gangUa  cardiac  nerves  (all  deep  on  this  side)  are 
seen  descending  to  the  cardiac  plexus  ;d  i,  placed  immediately  below  the  first 
dorsal  sympathetic  ganglion;  d  6,  is  opposite  the  sixth;  I  i,  first  lumber 
ganglion ;  e  g,  the  terminal  or  coccygeal  ganglion. 

Preaortic  and  Visceral  PUxtues.^p  p^  pharyngeal,  and,  lower  down,  laryn- 
geal plexus ;  pi,  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  spreading  from  the  pneumo- 
gastric  on  the  back  of  the  right  bronchus  ;  ca,  on  the  aorta,  the  cafdiac 
plexus,  towards  which,  in  addition  to  the  cardiac  nerves  from  the  three 
cervicsd  sympathetic  ganglia,  other  branches  are  seen  descending  from  the 
pneumo-gastric  and  recurrent  nerves ;  co,  right  or  posterior,  and  eo',  left  or 
anterior  coronary  plexus ;  0,  oesophageal  plexus  in  long  meshes  on  the  gullet ; 
sp,  great  splanchnic  nerve  formed  by  branches  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  dorsal  ganglia ;  + ,  small  splanchnic  from  the  ninth  and 
tenUi;  +  +9  smallest  or  third  splanchnic  from  the  eleventh  :  the  first  and 
second  of  these  are  shown  joining  the  solar  plexus,  so;  the  third  descending 
to  the  renal  plexus,  re  ;  connecting  branches  between  the  solar  plexus  and  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerves  are  also  represented ;  pn\  above  the  place  where  the 
right  pneumo-gastric  passes  to  the  lower  or  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  ; 
pn",  the  left  distributed  on  the  anterior  or  upper  surface  of  the  cardiac  portion 
of  the  organ :  from  the  solar  plexus  large  branches  are  seen  surrounding  the 
arteries  of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  descending  to  ms,  the  superior  mesenteric 
plexus ;  opposite  to  this  is  an  indication  of  the  suprarenal  plexus ;  below  re 
(the  renal  plexus),  the  spermatic  plexus  is  also  indicated;  ao,  on  the  front  of 
the  aorta,  marks  the  aortic  plexus,  formed  by  nerves  descending  from  the  solar 
and  superior  mesenteric  plexuses  and  from  the  lumbar  ganglia ;  mi,  the  inferior 
mesenteric  plexus  surrounding  the  corresponding  artery;  hy,  hypogastric 
plexus  placed  between  the  common  iliac  vessels,  connected  above  with  the 
aortic  plexus,  receiving  nerves  from  the  lower  lumbar  ganglia,  and  dividing 
below  into  the  right  and  left  pelvic  or  inferior  hypogastric  plexuses ;  pi, 
the  right  pelvic  plexus ;  from  this  the  nerves  descending  are  joined  by  those 
from  the  plexus  on  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  mi',  by  sjrmpathetic 
nerves  from  the  sacral  ganglia,  and  by  numerous  visceTal  nerves  from  the 
third  and  fourth  sacral  spinal  nerves,  and  there  are  thus  formed  the  rectal^ 
vesical,  and  other  plexuses,  which  ramify  upon  the  viscera  from  behind 
forwards  and  from  below  upwards,  as  towardJs  ir,  and  v,  the  rectum  and 
bladder. 
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(For  the  general  anatomical  position  and  arrangement  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  see  p.  478  and  ^.  257). 

The  special  distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  Sympathetic  system 
is  as  follows : — 

1.  Fibres  are  distributed  to  all  plain  or  unstriped  muscular 
fibres,  as  those  of  the  blood-vessels  (vaso-motor  nerves),  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestines  and  other  hollow  viscera,  of 
gland-ducts,  of  the  interior  of  the  eyeball,  and  elsewhere. 

The  vaso-motor  fibres  come  originally  from  the  rano-motor  erntre  in  the 
mednlla  oblongata ;  and,  issaing  from  the  spinal  cord,  communicate  with 
the  pne-yertebral  chain  of  ganglia,  and  aze  thence,  as  branches  from  these, 
distributed  to  the  blood-vessels. 

2.  Fibres  (accelerating)  are  distributed  to  the  Heart. 

3.  Secretory  fibres  (in  addition  to  vaso-motor?)  are  distributed 
to  the  salivary,  and  presumably  to  other  secreting  glands. 

4.  Inter-central  or  inter-ganglionic  fibres. 

5.  Centripetal  fibres  proceeding  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the 
medulla  ;  to  the  various  sympathetic  ganglia ;  and  probably  to 
all  cerebro-spinal  nerve-centres. 

The  peripheral  distribution  of  these  centripetal  fibres  is,  without 
doubt,  chiefly  in  the  parts  or  organs  to  which  the  centrifugal 
fibres  of  the  same  sjrstem  are  mainly  distributed.  But  they  are 
also  present  in  all  those  other  parts  of  the  body  which  beloog 
more  especially  to  the  Cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  structure  of  all  the  sympathetic  ganglia  appears  to  be 
essentially  similar;  all  containing — (i),  nerve-fibres  traversing 
them;  (2),  nerve-fibres  originating  in  them;  (3),  nerve-  or 
ganglion-cozpusdes,  giving  origin  to  these  fibres ;  and  (4),  other 
corpuscles  that  appear  free. 

In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  frog,  ganglion-ccUs  of  a  very  complicated 
fitructiire  have  been  described  by  Beale  and  subseqnently  by  Arnold.  The 
cells  are  enclosed  each  in  a  nucleated  ci4)Bule :  they  are  pyrif arm  in  shape, 
and  from  the  pointed  end  two  fibres  are  given  off,  which  gradually  acquire 
the  characters  of  nerve-fibres :  one  of  them  is  straight,  and  the  other  (which 
sometimes  arises  from  the  cell  by  two  roots)  is  spirally  coiled  around  it. 

In  the  trunk,  and  thence  proceeding  branches  of  the  sympa- 
theticy  there  appear  to  be  always — (l),  fibres  which  arise  in  its 
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own  ganglia;  (2),  fibres  derived  from  the  gang^a  of  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  nerves ;  (3),  fibres  derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  transmitted  through  the  roots  of  their  nerves.  The 
spinal  cord,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  large  source  of  the  fibres  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Through  the  communicating  branches  between  the  spinal  nerves  and  the 
pTse-vertebral  sympathetic  ganglia,  which  have  been  generally  called  roots 
or  origins  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  an  interchange  is  effected  between  all 
the  spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  tmnks  ;  all  the  ganglia,  also,  which 
are  seated  on  the  cerebral  nerves,  have  roots  (as  they  are  called)  through 
which  filaments  of  the  cerebral  nerves  are  added  to  their  own.  So  that, 
probably,  all  sympathetic  nerves  contain  some  intermingled  cerebral  or 
spinal  nerve-fibres ;  and  all  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  some  filaments  derived 
from  the  sympathetic  system  or  from  ganglia.  But  the  proportions  in  which 
these  filaments  are  mingled  are  not  uniform.  The  nerves  which  arise  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  retain  throughout  their  course  and  distribution  a 
preponderance  of  cerehnhspinal  fibres,  while  the  nerves  inmiediatelj  arising 
from  the  so-called  sympathetic  ganglia  probably  contain  a  majority  of 
nympatketic  fibres.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  certainty  that  in  structure 
the  branches  of  cerebral  or  spinal  nerves  differ  always  from  those  of  the 
sTmpatbetic  system,  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to 
be  sure  of  the  source  of  fibres  which  from  their  structure  might  lead  the 
observer  to  believe  that  they  arose  from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  on  the  one 
hand,  or  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  on  the  other.  In  other  words,  although 
the  large  white  mcdullated  fibres  are  especially  characteristic  of  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  and  the  pale  or  non-medullated  fibres  of  a  sympathetic  nerve,  in  which 
they  largely  preponderate,  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  obtained  in  a  doubtful 
case,  of  whether  the  nerve-fibre  is  derived  from  one  or  the  other,  from  mere 
examination  of  its  structure.    It  may  be  derived  from  either  source. 

Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nervous  System. 

With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Sympathetic  nervous  system, 
it  may  be  stated  generally  that  Ihe  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  are 
simple  conductors  of  impressions,  as  those  of  the  Cerebro-spinal 
system  are ;  and  that  the  ganglionic  centres  have  (each  in  its 
appropriate  sphere)  the  like  powers  both  of  coHducting^  trans- 
ferring, and  reflecting  impressions  made  on  them. 

The  power  possessed  by  the  83rmpathetic  ganglia  of  conducting 
impressions  is  sufficiently  proved  in  disease,  as  when  any  of  the 
viscera,  usually  tmfelt,  give  rise  to  sensations  of  pain,  or  when  a 
part  not  commonly  subject  to  mental  influence  is  excited  or  re- 
tarded in  its  actions  by  the  various  conditions  of  the  mind ;  for 

in  all  these  cases  impressions  must  be  conducted  to  and  fro 
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througli  the  whole  distance  between  the  part  and  the  spinal  ooid 
and  brain.  So,  also,  in  experiments,  now  more  than  suffidently 
numerous,  irritations  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  the  thoracic,  hepatic,  and  other  ganglia  and  nerves,  have 
elicited  expressions  of  pain,  and  have  excited  movements  in  the 
muscular  organs  supplied  from  the  irritated  part. 

In  the  case  of  pain,  or  of  movements  affected  by  mental  con- 
ditions, it  may  be  supposed  that  the  conduction  of  impressions  is 
effected  through  the  cerebro -spinal  fibres  which  are  mingled  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  parts  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  There  are  no 
means  of  deciding  this ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  conduction 
is  effected  through  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve-fibres,  then,  whether 
or  not  they  pass  uninterruptedly  between  the  brain  or  spinal  cord 
and  the  part  affected,  it  must  be  assumed  that  f^eir  mode  of 
conduction  ia  modified  by  the  ganglia.  For,  if  such  cerebro- 
spinal fibres  are  conducted  in  the  ordinaiy  maimer,  the  parts 
should  be  always  sensible  and  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  will, 
and  impressions  should  be  conveyed  to  and  fro  instantaneouslj. 
But  this  is  not  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  through  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  its  ganglia,  none  but  intense 
impressions,  or  impressions  exaggerated  by  the  morbid  ex- 
citability of  the  nerves  or  ganglia,  can  be  conveyed. 

Bespecting  the  general  action  of  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  in  reflex  or  other  actions,  little  need  be  said  here,  since 
they  may  be  taken  as  examples  by  which  to  illustrate  the  common 
modes  of  action  of  all  nerve-centres  (see  p.  496).  Indeed, 
complex  as  the  sympathetic  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is,  it 
presents  in  each  of  its  parts  a  simplicity  not  to  be  found  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  system:  for  each  ganglion  with  afferent  and 
efferent  nervesJTorms  a  simple  nervous  system,  and  might  serve 
for  the  illustration  of  all  the  nervous  actions  with  which  the 
mind  is  unconnected. 

The  parts  principally  supplied  with  sympathetic  nerves  are 
usually  capable  of  none  but  involuntary  movements,  and  when 
the  mind  acts  on  tliem  at  all,  it  is  only  through  the  strong  excite- 
ment or  depressing  influence  of  some  passion,  or  through  some 
voluntary  movement  with  which  the  actions  of  the  involuniaiy 
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part  are  oommonly  associated.  The  heart,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tmes  are  examples  of  these  statements ;  for  the  heart  and  stomach, 
though  supplied  in  large  measure  from  the  pneumogastric  nerves, 
yet  probably  derive  through  them  few  filaments  except  such  as 
have  arisen  from  their  ganglia,  and  are  therefore  of  the  nature 
of  sympathetic  fibres. 

The  parts  which  are  supplied  with  motor  power  .by  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  continue  to  move,  though  more  feebly  than  before, 
when  they  are  separated  from  their  natural  connections  with  the 
rest  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  wholly  removed  from  the 
body.  Thus,  the  heart,  after  it  is  taken  from  the  body,  continues 
to  beat  in  Mammalia  for  one  or  two  minutes,  in  reptiles  and 
Amphibia  for  hours ;  and  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestine 
continue  under  the  same  circumstances.  Hence  the  motion  of 
the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  are  shown 
to  be^  in  a  measure,  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ; 
this  independent  maintenance  of  their  action  being,  without 
doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain,  in  their  own  substance, 
the  apparatus  of  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres  by  which  their  motions 
are  immediately  governed. 

It  seemd  to  be  a  general  rule,  at  least  in  animals  that  have 
both  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves  much  developed,  that 
the  involuntary  movements  excited  by  stimuli  conveyed  through 
g^anglia  are  orderly  and  like  natural  movements,  while  those 
excited  through  nerves  without  ganglia  are  convulsive  and  dis- 
orderly ;  and  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  natural  state,  it  is 
through  the  same  ganglia  that  natural  stimuli,  impressing 
centripetal  nerves,  are  reflected  through  centrifugal  nerves  to  the 
involuntary  musdee.  As  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  main- 
tained in  uniform  rhythmic  action  chiefly  by  the  reflecting  and 
combining  power  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  are  those  of  the 
heart,  stomach,  and  intestines,  by  their  several  ganglia.  And  as 
with  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  and  their  nerves,  so  with  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  its  nerves  distributed  to  the  respiratoiy 
muscles, — if  these  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata  itself  be 
directly  stimidated,  the  movements  that  follow  are  convulsive 

and  disorderly;   but  if  the  medulla  be  stimulated  through  a 
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centripetal  nerve,  as  when  cold  is  applied  to  the  skin,  then  the 
impressions  are  reflected  so  as  to  produce  movements  which, 
though  they  may  be  very  quick  and  almost  convulsive,  are  yet 
combined  in  the  plan  of  the  proper  respiratory  acts. 

Among  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  to  which  this 
co-ordination  of  movements  is  to  be  ascribed,  must  be  reckooed, 
not  those  alone  which  are  on  the  principal  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  S3anpathetic  external  to  any  organ,  but  those  also  which 
lie  in  the  very  substance  of  the  organs ;  such  as  those  of  the 
heart  (p.  164).  Those  also  may  be  included  which  have  been 
foimd  in  the  mesentexy  close  by  the  intestines,  as  well  as  in  the 
mtiscular  and  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal  (p.  323),  and  in  other  parts.  The  extension  of  discoveries 
of  such  ganglia  will  probably  diminish  yet  further  the  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  involuntary  movements  appear  to  be 
effected  independently  of  nervous  influence. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  on  various 
physiological  processes,  see  Heart  (p.  167),  Arteries  (p.  188), 
Animal  Heat  (p.  273),  Salivary  Glands  (p.  289),  Stomach 
(p.  318),  Intestines  (p.  369),  Liver  (p.  360),  Nutrition  (p.  403). 
These  are  parts  which  have  been  specially  investigated.  But 
they  are  not  in  any  way  exceptionaL  All  physiological  processes 
must,  of  necessity,  either  directly  or  through  vaso-motor  fibres, 
be  under  the  influence  of  the  Sympathetic  system. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  share 
exercised  by  the  sympathetic  and,  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  in 
these  various  processes,  since  both  kinds  of  fibres  appear  to 
be  distributed  to  most  parts,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility 
of  isolating  them.  Probably  the  safest  view  of  the  question  at 
present  is,  still  to  regard  all  the  processes  of  organic  life,  in 
man,  as  liable  to  the  combined  influences  of  the  oerebro-spinal 
and  the  sympathetic  systems ;  to  consider  that  those  influences 
may  be  so  combined  as  that  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia 
may  be  in  man,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  the  parts  through 
which  the  ordinary  and  constant  influence  of  nervous  force  is 
exercised  on  the  organic  processes;  while  the  cerebro-spinal 
nervous  centres  and  tiieir  ganglia  are  so  closely  coimected  with 
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the  proper  sympatlietic  ganglia,  that  neither  of  them  can  be 
said  to  be  independent  of  the  other ;  each,  as  a  rule,  and  under 
ordinary  circnmstancee,  governing  its  own  domain,  but  always 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  other. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

CAUSES  AND   PHENOMENA  OF  MOTION. 

Ix  the  animal  body,  motion  is  produced  in  these  several  ways, 
(l).  The  oscillatoiy  or  vibratory  movement  of  CUia.  (2). 
Anu^id  and  certain  Molecular  movements.  (3).  The  contraction 
of  Miaadar  fibre. 

CILIABY   MOTION. 

Ciliary,  which  la  closely  allied  to  amcsboid  and  muscular 
motion  (p.  583)  consists  in  the  incessant  vibration  of  fine, 
pellucid  processes,  about  ^^^  of  an  inch  long,  termed  eiiia 
(figs.  258,  259),  situated  on  the  &ee  extremities  of  the  cells  of 
epithelium  covering  certain  surfaces  of  the  body. 

Fig.  zsS-*  Fig.  ajg.t 


The  distribution  and  etnicture  of  ciliary  epithelium  and  the 
microscopic  appearances  of  dlia  in  motion  have  been  already 
described  (p.  66). 

Ciliary  motion  is  alike  independent  of  the  will,  of  the  direct 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  muscular  contraction.  It 
continueB  for  several  hours  after  death  or  removal  from  the  body, 

*  Fig.  ajS.  Spheroidal  ciliated  cells  from  the  month  of  the  frog ;  nug. 
nified  300  diameters  (Sbarpey). 

+  Fig.  259.  ColumDer  ciliated  epithelium-calla  from  the  hnsian  uual 
meinbnuie ;  magnified  300  diameters  (Sharpey). 
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provided  the  portion  of  tissue  under  examination  be  kept  moist 
Its  independenoe  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown  also  in  its  occur- 
renoe  in  the  lowest  invertebrate  animals  apparently  unprovided 
with  anything  analogous  to  a  nervous  Bystem,  in  its  perslBtence 
in  ftT^imftlfl  killed  by  prussic  acid,  by  narcotic  or  other  poisons^ 
and  after  the  direct  application  of  narcotics  to  the  ciliary  surface, 
or  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  of  a  galvanic  shock  through 
it.  The  vapour  of  chloroform  arrests  the  motion;  but  it  is 
renewed  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  application  (Lister).  Ac- 
cording to  Kiihne,  the  movement  ceases  in  an  atmosphere 
deprived  of  oxygen,  but  is  revived  on  the  admission  of  this  gas. 
Carbonic  acid  stops  the  movement.  The  contact  of  various  sub- 
stances will  stop  the  motion  altogether ;  but  this  seems  to  depend 
chiefly  on  destruction  of  the  delicate  substance  of  which  the  dlia 
are  composed. 

little  or  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  the  nature  of  ciliaiy 
action.    As  Dr.  Hharpey  observes,  however,  it  is  a  special  manifestation  of  a 
similar  property  to  that  by  which  the  other  motions  of  animals  are  effected, 
namely,  by  what  we  term  vital  contractility.    The  fact  of  the  more  evident 
movements  of  the  larger  animals  being  dSected  by  a  structure  apparently 
different  from  that  of  cilia,  is  no  argument  against  such  a  supposition.    For, 
if  we  consider  the  matter,  it  will  be  plain  that  our  prejudices  against  admitting 
a  relationship  to  exist  between  the  two  structures,  muscles  and  cilia,  rests 
on  no  definite  ground ;  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  we  know  so  little  of 
the  manner  of  production  of  movement  in  either  case.    The  mere  difference 
of  structure  is  not  an  argument  in  point ;  neither  is  the  presence  or  absence 
of  nerves.    For  in  the  foetus  the  heart  b^ins  to  pulsate  when  it  consists  of  a 
mass  of  embryonic  cells,  and  long  before  either  muscular  or  nervous  tissue 
has  been  differentiated.  The  movements  of  both  muscles  and  cilia  are  mani- 
festations of  energy ^  by  certain  special  structures,  which  we  call  respectively 
muscles  and  cilia.    We  know  nothing  more  about  the  means  by  which  the 
manifestation  is  effected  by  one  of  these  structures  than  by  the  other;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  one  has  nerves  and  the  other  has  not,  is  no  more  alignment 
against  cilia  having  what  we  call  a  vital  power  of  contraction,  than  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  stripes  from  voluntaiy  or  involnntaiy  muscles  respec- 
tively, is  an  argument  for  or  against  the  contraction  of  one  of  them  being 
vital  and  the  other  not  so.    Inasmuch  then  as  cilia  are  found  in  living 
structures  only,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  means  whereby  energy  is  trans* 
formed  (see  Chap.  II.),  their  peculiar  properties  hare  as  much  right  to  be 
invested  with  the  tenn  vital  as  haye  those  of  muscular  fibres.    The  term 
may  be  in  both  instances  a  bad  one, — it  certainly  is  an  unsatisfiMtory  one, 
— ^but  it  is  as  good  for  one  case  as  the  other. 

As  a  special  subdivision  of  ciliary  action  may  be  mentioned 
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the  motion  of  spermatozoay  which  may  be  regarded  as  cells  with 
a  single  dlium.     (See  Chapter  on  Generation.) 

▲XOBBOID    MOTION. 

The  remarkable  movements  observed  in  colourless  blood-oor- 
pusdeSy  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  many  other  cells  (p.  46) 
must  be  regarded  as  depending  on  a  kind  of  contraction  of 
portions  of  their  mass  very  similar  to  muscular  contraction* 

There  is  certainly  an  analogy  between  the  spherical  form 
assumed  by  a  colourless  blood  corpuscle  on  electric  stimulation 
and  the  condition  known  as  tetanus  in  muscles. 

MVSCULAH   MOTION. 

There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  muscular  tissue,  the  ariated,  and 
the  plain  or  non-striated,  and  they  are  distinguished  by  structural 
peculiarities  and  mode  of  action.  The  striped  form  of  muscular 
fibre  is  sometimes  called  voluntary  muscle,  because  all  muscles 
under  the  control  of  the  will  are  constructed  of  it.  The  plain  or 
unstriped  variety  is  oflen  termed  involuntary,  because  it  alone  is 
found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  muscles  over  which  the  will 
has  no  power. 

Plain  or  Non-striated  Muscles, 

The  non-striated  Muscles  are  made  up  (Kolliker),  of  elongated, 
spindle-shaped,  nucleated  fibre  ceUs  (fig.  260),  which  in  their 
perfect  form  are  flat,  from  about  4V(nr  ^^  ta'o  0  ^'^  '^  ^^^^  broad, 
c^^  -sw  ^  Tuir  ^'  ^^  ^^^  ^  Ic^gh, — very  clear,  granular,  and 
brittle,  so  that  when  they  break,  they  often  have  abruptly 
rounded  or  square  extremities.  Each  fibre-cell  possesses  an 
elongated  nucleus,  and  many  are  marked  along  the  middle,  or, 
more  rarely,  along  one  of  the  edges,  either  by  a  fine  continuous 
dark  streak,  or  by  short  isolated  dark  lines,  or  by  dark  points 
arranged  in  a  row,  or  scattered.  These  fibre-cells,  by  their 
union,  form  fibres  and  bundles  of  fibres  (fig.  261).  The  fibres 
have  no  distinct  sheath. 

The  fibres  of  involuntary  muscle,  such  as  are  here  described, 
form  the  proper  muscular  coats  of  the  digestive  canal  from  the 
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middle  of  the  ceaophagns  to  the  infernal  sphincter  oni,  of  the 
ureters  and  urinary  bladder,  tho  txachea  and  bronchi,  the  ducts 
of  glands,  the  gaU-bladder,  Ihe  vesiculie  seminales,  the  pregnant 
uterus,  of  blood-Tcssels  and  lymphatics,  the  iris,  and  eome  other 
parte. 

Kg.  J6a»  Fig.  a6i.t 


This  form  of  tissue  also  ent^s  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  tunica  dartos,  and  is  the  principal  caoae  of  the  crinkling  and 
contraction  of  the  scrotum  on  exposure  to  cold.  The  fibres  of 
the  cremaster  assist  in  some  measure  in  producing  this  efibct,  but 
they  are  chiefly  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  testis  and  its  cover- 
ingB  towards  the  inguinal  opening.  Unstiiped  muscular  tissue 
occurs  largely  also  in  the  cutis  (p.  432),  being  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  interspaces  between  the  bases  of  the  papilke.  Henoe, 
when  it  contracts  under  the  influence  of  cold,  fear,  electriclfy,  or 
any  other  stimulus,  the  papillsa  are  made  unusually  prominent, 
and  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  roughneas  of  the  akin  termed  citfu 
antenna,  or  goose-skin.     It  occurs  also  in  the  superficial  portion 

*  Fig.  360.  Miucnkr  fibre-cell^  from  hnntui  arterieK,  magnified  350 
diameters,     a,  Datural  lUte  ;  b,  treated  with  acetic  acid  (EOlIiker). 

t  Fig.  261.  FluQ  inusciUai  fibres  from  the  homan  bladder,  mignified  250 
diameters,  a,  in  their  nataral  state ;  i,  tre«t«d  with  acetic  acid  to  show  the 
nncleL 
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of  the  cutis,  in  all  parte  -where  haira  occur,  in  the  form  of  fiat- 
tened  roimdiah  bundles,  which  lie  alongside  the  hair-folliclea  and 
sebaceous  glands.  They  pass  obliquely  from  n-ithout  inwards, 
embrace  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  are  attached  to  the  hair 
follicles  near  their  base  (fig.  262). 

Fig.  262.*  Fij.  863.+ 


Striated  Muiclet. — The  striated  muscles  include  the  whole  class 
of  voluntary  muscles,  the  kfttrt,  and  those  muscles  neither  com- 
pletely Toluntaiy  nor  involuntary,  which  form  part  of  the  walla 
of  the  pharynx,  and  exist  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  internal  ear,  urethra,  etc.  All  these  muscles  are  composed 
of  fleshy  bundles  called  faictculi,  enclosed  in  coverings  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  by  which  each  is  at  once  connected  with,  and 
isolated  {torn,  those  adjacent  to  it  (fig.  263).  Each  bundle  is 
again  divided  into  smaller  ones,  similarly  ensheathed  and  simi- 
larly divisible ;  and  so  on,  through  an  uncertain  number  of 
gradations,  till  one  arrives  at  the  primitive  fasciculi,  or  the 
muscular  ^6rei  properly  so  called. 

Each  muscular  fibre  is  thus  oonstnicted : — Externally  is  a 
fine,  transparent,  structureless  membrane,  called  the  sarcohmma, 
which  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  investing  sheath  forms  the  outer 
wall  of  the  fibre,  and  is  filled  up  by  the  contractile  material 
of  which  the  fibre  is  chiefly  made   up.     Sometimes,  from  its 


*  Fig.  x6z.    FerpeuUcnlar  «ection  throngb  the  scalp,  with  two 
a,  epidemiii ;  b,  ciitia  ;  c,  musdea  of  tha  hair-folliclca  (KSlUker). 

+  Fig.  363.  A  n>uUl  portion  of  muscle,  natural  size,  coiuuting  of  larger 
and  noaller  fascicali,  seen  in  a  tranaveiBe  section,  and  the  aaiue  magnified  5 
diameters  (Sharpej.) 
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comparative  toughness,  the  Barcolemma  will  Temain  nntont, 
when  by  extensioii  the  contained  part  can  be  broken  (fig.  264), 
and  its  presence  is  in  this  way  best  demonstrated.  The  fibres, 
which  are  cyUndriiorm  or  prismatic,  with  an  average  diameter 
of  aboat  7^^  of  an  inch,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
apparently  marked  by  fine  striee,  which  pass  traosTersely  lonnd 
them,  in  slightly  curved  or  wholly  parallel  lines.  Other,  bnt 
generally  more  obscure  strite,  also  pass  longitudisally  over  the 
tubes,  and  indicate  the  direction  of  the  filaments  or  primitiva 
JibriU  of  which  the  substance  of  each.^*  is  composed  (fig.  26;). 

Fig-  265.+ 


The  whole  substance  of  the  fibre  contained  within  the  sarco- 
lemma  may  be  thus  supposed  to  be  constructed  of  longitudiosl 
fibrils — a  bundle  of  JibriU  surrounded  by  the  sarcolemma  em- 
stituting  6.fhre. 

There  is  still  some  doubt  regarding  the  nature  of  the  fibrib. 
Each  of  them  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  single  row  of  minnte 
dark  quadrangular  particles  called  tanoua  elemmlt,  which  an 
separated  &om  each  other  by  a  bright  space  formed  of  a  pellndd 

*  Fig.  264.  Miuonlor  fibre  torn  acToaa ;  tho  sorcolemma  still  coimcctiiig 
the  two  parta  of  the  fibre  (Toilil  bjuI  BowtDsn). 

t  Pig.  265.  A  few  nmscaUr  fibres,  being  part  of  a  small  fasciculiu,  highly 
magnifi».l,  showing  the  tranarerse  striit.  a,  end  view  of  b,  h,  fibraj  t,  > 
fibre  split  into  its  fibrils  (Sharpey). 
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fiubstance  oontiiiuous  with  them.  Dr.  Shorpey  bellevee  that, 
even  la  a  £bril  bo  constitated,  the  ultimate  anatomical  element 
of  the  fibre  has  not  been  isolated.  He  believes  that  each  fibril 
with  quadrangular  sarcoos  elements  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
other  fibrils  still  finer,  so  that  the  sarcous  element  of  an  ultimate 
fibril  would  be  not  quadrangular  but  as  a  streak.  In  either 
case  the  appearance  of  Btriation  in  the  whole  fibre  would  be 
produced  by  the  arrangement,  side  by  side,  of  the  dark  and  light 
portions  reepectiTely  of  the  fibrils  (fig.  s66). 


P!!/.  266.' 


A  fine  streak  can  usually  be  discerned  passing  across  the 
bright  interval  between  the  sarcous  elements :  this  streak  ia 
termed  Erauee's  membrane :  it  is  continuous  at  each  end  with 
the  aarcolemma  investing  the  muscular  fibre  (fig.  267  A). 

*  Fig.  366.  A.  Portion  of  a  medium-siicd  hunun  moBcuIar  ^rrt,  magnified 
Qiarlj  800  diuuetera.  K  Separated  bondlea  of  fibrils  equally  magni&ed  ;  a,  a, 
Urger,  and  h,  b,  smaller  collcctioua ;  c,  still  smaller ;  d,  d,  the  smallest  irhicli 
could  be  detached,  pouibly  representing  a  sisglo  series  of  san 
(Shwpey). 
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TliuB  the  space  eaclosed  fa;  the  sarcolemtna  u  dirided  into  a 
seriea  of  compartments  by  the  tranareise  partitions,  ksovn  u 
Krauee's  membranes ;  these  compartments  bein^  occupied  hy  tlu 
true  muscle  Bubstance.  On  each  aide  (abore  and  below)  of 
Krause's  membrane  is  a  bright  border  (lateral  disc)  whidi  soine- 
timea  can  be  aeen  to  contain  a  row  of  granules.  In  the  cenize 
of  tho  dark  zone  of  sarcous  elements  a  lighter  band  can  aomedmes 
be  dimly  discerned :  this  is  termed  the  middle  disc  of  Menscn 
(see  fig.  267). 

Pij,  267.' 


The  sarcous  elements  and  Krause's  membranes  are  doubly 
refracting,  the  rest  of  the  fibre  singly  infracting  (Brucke). 

Acconling  to  Scliofcr,  the  granulea,  which  hare  been  nieiitioneil  on  either 
side  of  Knuse'a  membrane,  arc  little  knobs  attached  to  the  encbi  of  "mtucle- 
rods ;"  and  theGcmiuclc-roda,  knobbed  at  each  end  and  imbedded  in  a  homo- 
geneouB  protoplasmic  ground-aubatancc,  form  the  mbstanca  of  the  mnsclo. 
This  view,  howOTer,  of  the  atrncturc  of  muiclo  requires  further  confinnatioii 
before  it  ean  be  finally  accepted. 

Although  each  muscular  fibre  may  be  considered  to  be  formed 
of  a  number  of  longitudinal  fibrils,  arranged  side  by  side,  it  a 

*  Fig.  267,  A,  mnwle-fibre  of  water-beetle  (hydrophjlo*  piicea*),  semi- 
diagrammatic,  ihowing  tlie  saicolemma  conttnuouB  with  the  "  Knote'i" 
membraae,  which  soparatea  the  urcous  elementa.  The  bulging  of  the  saico- 
lemma  is  a  common  appeerance  and  is  probably  post  mortem.  The  median  diK 
of  Uenien  is  dimly  seen  as  a  light  transTerse  band  in  the  centre  of  each  dirk 
band.  £,  muscle-fibre  from  the  tongite,  highly  msgnified;  C,  tmartne 
section  of  a  similar  fihrs,  showing  the  position  of  the  muacle  nuclei  (W,  Pyt)- 
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also  trae  that  they  are  not  naturally  separate  from  each  other, 
there  hein^  lateral  cohesion,  if  not  fusion,  of  each  sarcoiu 
element  with  those  around  and  in  contact  with  it ;  so  that  it 
happens  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  fibre  to  split,  not  only 
into  separate  fibrils,  but  also  occasionally  into  plates  or  disks, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  saicous  elements  laterally  adherent 
one  to  another. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  form  the  chief,  though  not 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule,  that  involuntary  muscles  are 
constructed  of  plain  fibres;  but  although  striated  and  so  Car 
resembling;  those  of  the  volontaiy  muscles,  they  present  these 
distinctions : — Each  muscular  fibre  is  made  up  of  elongated, 
nucleated,  and  branched  cells  (fig.  269).  The  fibres  are  finer 
and  leas  distinctly  striated  than  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles ; 
and  no  sarcolemma  can  be  usually  discerned. 

Fig.  269t 


The  voluntary  muscles  are  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels ; 
the  capillaries  fbrm  a  network  with  oblong  meshes  around  the 

*  Fig.  368.  Mowalar fibres  from  tlie  lieart,  magniiicJ,  slioning  their  croaa- 
■ttiR,  diriaioDs,  aod  jonctinns  (Kiilliker). 

t  Fig.  269.  A-  Mnscnlar  fibre*  from  the  heart  of  mnn,  dLvided  by  traas- 
rersc  s^ta  into  Kparate  Daclonted  portiooa.  B.  Two  lati^rally  adhorent 
miucl  -cells  from  the  guinea-pig  (Schwcigger-Seidel). 
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fibres  on  the  outside  of  the  saroolemma.     No  vessels  penetrate 

the  sarcolemma  to  enter  the  interior  of  the  fibre. 

Nerves  also  are  supplied  freely  to  musdes;  the  voluntary 

muscles  receiving  chiefly  nerves  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 

and  the  unstriped  muscles  from  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic 

system. 

Development  of  Muscular  Tissue. 

Unstriped. — The  cells  of  unstriped  muscle  are  derived  direcdy 
from  embryonic  cells,  by  an  elongation  of  the  cell,  and  its  nucleus; 
the  latter  changing  from  a  vesicular  to  a  rod  shape. 

Striped, — ^Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  striated  fibres  aze 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  cells,  but  recently  it  has 
been  proved  (Remak,  Wilson  Fox),  that  each  fibre  is  fonned 
from  a  single  cell,  the  process  involving  an  enormous  increase  in 
size,  a  multiplication  of  the  nucleus  by  fission,  and  a  differentia- 
tion of  the  cell-contents. 

This  view  differs  but  little  from  that  previously  taken  by 
Savory,  viz.,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  produced  not  by  multi- 
plication of  cells,  but  by  arrangement  of  nuclei  in  a  growing 
mass  of  protoplasm  (answering  to  the  cell  in  the  theory  just 
referred  to),  which  becomes  gradually  differentiated  so  as  to 
assume  the  characters  of  a  fully  developed  muscular  fibre. 

Growth  of  Muscle. — ^The  growth  of  muscles  both  striated  and 
non-striated  is  the  result  of  an  increase  both  in  the  number  and 
size  of  the  individual  elements. 

In  the  pregnant  uterus  the  fibre-cells  may  become  enlarged  to 
ten  times  their  original  length  (Kolliker).  In  involution  of  the 
uterus  after  parturition  the  reverse  changes  occur,  accompanied 
generaUy  by  some  fatty  infiltration  of  the  tissue  and  degeneration 
of  the  fibres. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Muscle, 

Fresh  muscle  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction  when 
at  rest :  when  in  a  condition  of  activity  or  of  rigor  its  reaction 
becomes  distinctly  acid. 

Muscle,  like  blood,  may  be  analysed  into  two  parts  by  purely 
mechanical  means.  For  this  purpose  the  musde-juice  or  pUtsma, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  is  obtained  as  follows :  A  portion  of  togs, 
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muscle  (after  the  blood  has  been  completely  expelled  by  the 
injection  of  a  solution  of  common  salt),  is  squeezed :  the  juice 
thus  expressed  is  the  musde-j^lo^ma ;  or  a  portion  of  muscle 
may  be  irozen  and  then  reduced  to  a  pulp,  mixed  with  salt 
solution  and  thrown  upon  a  filter :  the  filtrate  is  muscle-p2(wma. 
It  is  a  colourless  somewhat  turbid  fluid,  which  can  be  coagulated 
bj  a  temperature  of  120°  F.,  or  by  the  action  of  acids. 

By  this  coagulation  a  rough  analysis  of  the  muscle  substance 
takes  place  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood.  The  coagulum 
obtained  is  termed  myosin  ;  while  the  remaining  watery  fluid  is 
called  mtucle-serum. 

Mjoein  is  an  albuminoid  body  which  is  soluble  in  strong  solutions  of 
common  salt,  and  also  in  dilute  acids,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
syntonin  or  acid-allntmin.  Muscle-serum  contains  a  varietj  of  substances  in 
solution,  among  which  the  principal  are  albuminous  bodies,  fat,  free  acids, 
especially  lactic,  formic,  and  acetic,  glycogen  and  inosite,  kreatin,  hypozan- 
thin,  many  salts,  carbonic  acid,  and  lastly  hemoglobin,  on  which  the  colour 
of  muscles  depends  (p.  118). 

Physiology  of  Muscle. 

Muscle  may  exist  in  three  different  conditions ;  rest,  activity, 
and  rigor. 

(l).  Best, — In  this  condition  a  muscle  has  a  slight  but  very 
perfect  elasticity ;  it  admits  of  being  considerably  stretched ;  but 
returns  readily  and  completely  to  its  normal  length. 

In  the  living  body  the  muscles  are  always  stretched  somewhat 
beyond  their  natural  length,  they  are  always  in  a  condition  of 
slight  tension ;  an  arrangement  which  enables  the  whole  force  of 
the  contraction  to  be  utilised  in  approximating  the  points  of  attach- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  if  the  muscles  were  lax,  the  first  part 
of  the  contraction  till  the  muscle  became  tight  would  be  wasted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  a  condition  of  rest  oxygen  is 
abstracted  fix)m  the  blood  and  carbonic  acid  given  out  by  a 
muscle;  for  the  blood  becomes  venous  in  the  transit.  When 
cut  out  of  the  body  such  muscles  retain  their  contractility  loDger 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  than  in  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid. 

(2).  Activity, — The  property  of  muscular  tissue,  by  which  its 
peculiar  functions  are  exercised,  is  its  contreictility,  which  is 
excited  by  all  kinds  of  stimuli,  applied  either  directly  to  the 
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muscles,  or  indirecdj  to  them  through  the  medium  of  their 
motor  nerres.  This  property,  although  commonly  brought  into 
action  through  the  nervous  system,  is  inherent  in  the  muscular 
tissue.  For — (i).  it  may  be  manifested  in  a  muscle  'which  is 
isolated  from,  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  by  division  of 
the  nerves  supplying  it,  so  long  as  the  natural  tissue  of  the 
muscle  is  duly  nourished ;  and  (2).  it  is  manifest  in  a  portion  of 
muscular  fibre,  in  which,  under  the  microscope,  no  nerve-fibre 
can  be  traced.  (3).  Substances  such  as  curare,  which  paralyse 
the  nerve-endings  in  muscles,  do  not  at  all  diminish  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  muscle.  (4).  When  a  muscle  is  fatigued,  a  local 
stimulation  is  followed  by  a  contraction  of  a  small  part  of  ^e 
fibre  in  the  immediate  vicinity  without  any  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  nerve-fibres. 

The  stimuli  which  excite  the  contraction  of  muscles  may  be 
classed  as  follows :  nerve  currents,  electric  currents,  chemical, 
thermal,  and  mechanical  stimidi. 

If  the  removal  of  nervous  influence  be  long  continued,  as  by 
division  of  the  nerve  supplying  a  muscle,  or  in  cases  of  paralysis 
of  long-standing,  the  irritability,  i.e.,  the  power  of  both  per- 
ceiving and  responding  to  a  stimulus,  may  be  lost ;  but  probably 
this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  which  ensues  through  its  inaction  (J.  Reid).  The  irrita- 
bility of  muscles  is  also  of  course  soon  lost,  unless  a  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  them  is  kept  up.  Thus,  after  ligature  of  the 
main  arterial  trunk  of  a  limb,  the  power  of  moving  the  muscles 
is  partially  or  wholly  lost,  until  the  collateral  circulation  i» 
established ;  and  when,  in  animals,  the  abdominal  aorta  is  tied, 
the  hind  legs  are  rendered  almost  powerless  (Segalas). 

The  same  fact  may  be  readily  fihown  by  compressing  the  abdominal  aorta 
in  a  rabbit  for  about  10  min.;  if  the  preseore  be  released  and  the  animal  be 
placed  on  the  ground,  it  will  work  itself  along  with  its  front  legs,  while  the 
hind  legs  sprawl  helplessly  behind.  Gradually  the  muscles  recover  their 
power  and  become  quite  as  efficient  as  before. 

So,  also,  it  is  to  the  imperfect  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  that  the  cessation  of  the  action  of 
this  organ  in  asphyxia  is  in  some  measure  due  (p.  261). 
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Besides  the  property  of  contractility,  the  muscles,  especially 
the  striated,  possess  sensibility  by  means  of  the  sensory  nerve- 
fibres  distributed  to  them.  The  amount  of  common  sensibility 
in  musdes  is  not  great ;  for  they  may  be  cut  or  pricked  without 
giving  rise  to  severe  pain,  at  least  in  their  healthy  condition. 
But  they  have  a  peculiar  sensibility,  or  at  least  a  peculiar 
modification  of  common  sensibility,  which  is  shown  in  that  their 
nerves  can  commimicate  to  the  mind  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  states  and  positions  when  in  action.  By  this  sensibility, 
we  are  not  only  made  conscious  of  the  morbid  sensations  of 
fatigue  and  cramp  in  muscles,  but  acquire,  through  muscular 
action,  a  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  bodies  and  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  are  enabled  to  estimate  and  compare  theiz 
weight  and  resistance  by  the  effort  of  which  we  are  conscious  in 
measuring,  moving,  or  raising  them.  Except  with  such  know- 
ledge of  the  position  and  state  of  each  muscle,  we  could  not  tell 
how  or  when  to  move  it  for  any  required  action ;  nor  without 
such  a  sensation  of  effort  could  we  maintain  the  muscles  in  con- 
traction for  any  prolonged  exertion. 

The  following  are  the  leading  facts  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  muscular 
action  and  the  tissue  changes  involved  in  the  process. 

(a)  The  irritability  of  mxisde  is  greatest  at  a  certain  mean 
temperature;  (6)  after  a  number  of  contractions  a  muscle 
gradually  becomes  exhausted ;  (c)  the  activity  of  musdes  after  a 
time  disappears  altogether  when  they  are  removed  from  the  body 
or  the  arteries  are  tied;  (d)  oxygen  is  used  up  in  muscular 
contraction,  but  a  muscle  will  act  for  a  time  in  vacuo  or  a  gas 
which  contains  no  oxygen :  in  this  case  it  is  of  course  using  up 
the  oxygen  already  in  store  (Hermann);  (e)  the  reaction  of  a 
muscle  becomes  add  during  contraction;  (/)  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  during  muscular  activity  the  myosin  undergoes 
some  diemical  transformation,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that 
only  a  very  slight  increase  of  nitrogenous  waste,  as  measured  by 
the  amount  of  urea  excreted,  results  from  muscular  action.  The 
muscle  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  activity  by  the  constant  supply 

Q  Q 
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of  oxygen,  and  some  as  yet  unknown  non-nitrogenous  body, 
together  with  the  continual  removal  of  the  waste  products. 

The  mode  of  contraction  in  the  transversely-striated  muscokr 
tissue,  has  been  much  disputed.  The  most  probable  aooount, 
which  has  been  especially  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bowman,  is  that 
the  contraction  is  effected  by  an  approximation  of  the  constLtoent 
parts  of  the  fibrils,  which,  at  the  instant  of  contraction,  without 
any  alteration  in  their  general  direction,  become  closer,  flatter, 
and  wider;  a  condition  which  is  rendered  evident  by  the 
approximation  of  the  transverse  striad  seen  on  the  sux&oe  of  the 
fasciculus,  and  by  its  increased  breadth  and  thickness.  The 
appearance  of  the  zigzag  lines  into  which  it  was  supposed  the 
fibres  are  thrown  in  contraction,  is  due  to  the  relaxation  of  a 
fibre  which  has  been  recentiy  contracted,  and  is  not  at  once 
stretched  again  by  some  antagomst  fibre,  or  whose  extzemities 
are  kept  close  together  by  the  contractions  of  other  fibres.  The 
contraction  is  therefore  a  simple,  and,  according  to  Ed.  Weber, 
an  uniform,  simultaneous,  and  steady  shortening  of  each  fibre 
and  its  contents.  What  each  fibril  or  fibre  loses  in  length,  it 
gains  in  thickness :  the  contraction  is  a  change  of  form  not  of 
size ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  attended  with  any  diminution  in  bulk, 
from  condensation  of  the  tissue.  This  has  been  proved  for 
entire  muscles,  by  making  a  mass  of  muscle,  or  many  fibres 
together,  contract  in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  with  which  a  fine, 
perpendicular,  graduated  tube  communicates.  Any  diminutioa 
of  the  bulk  of  the  contracting  muscle  would  be  attended  by  a 
fall  of  fluid  in  the  tube ;  but  when  the  experiment  is  carefully 
performed,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  remains  the  same, 
whether  the  muscle  be  contracted  or  not. 

Edward  Weber,  however,  states  that  a  very  slight  diminutioii  does  take 
place  in  the  bulk  of  a  contiacting  masde ;  bat  it  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
practicallj  of  no  moment. 

In  thus  shortening,  muscles  appear  to  swell  up,  becoming 
roimder,  more  prominent,  harder,  and  apparentiy  tougher.  Bat 
this  hardness  of  muscle  in  the  state  of  contraction,  is  not  doe  to 
increased  firmness  or  condensation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  bat  to 
the  increased  tension  to  which  the  fibres,  as  well  as  their 
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tendons  and  other  tisBuea,  are  Bubjected  from  th«  tedstance 
ordinarilj  opposed  to  their  contraction.  Wben  no  resistance  is 
offered,  as  wlien  a  mnsde  is  cut  off  irom  its  tendon,  not  only  is 
no  hardness  peroeiTOd  dniing  contraction,  but  the  muscular 
tissue  is  eren  softer,  more  extensile,  and  lees  elastic  than  in  Its 
ordinary  uncontracted  state  (Ed.  Weber). 

Bj  the  use  of  a  noording  instrument  (mjographion)  similar  in 
principle  to  the  ^ymograpbion  (p.  185)  the  prooess  of  contractioii 
has  been  aoourately  studied. 

Hie  aocompanjing  diagram  (fig.  270)  repiesente  a  muscle- 
curve  traced  on  a  reTOlring  cylinder,  by  a  weighted  lever  to 
vMdi  a  mnsde  is  attached. 


The  upper  line  (m)  represents  the  curve  traced  by  the  end  of 
the  lever  after  stimulation  of  the  muscle  by  a  single  induction- 
shock  :  the  middle  line  (I)  is  that  described  by  the  marking-lever, 
and  indicates  by  a  sudden  drop  the  exact  instant  at  which  the 
induction-shock  was  given.  The  lower  wavy  line  (l)  is  traced 
"by  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  and  serves  to  measure  predsely  the 
intervals  of  time  occupied  in  each  part  of  the  contraction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  stimulus  has  been  applied, 
as  indicated  by  the  vertical  line  >,  there  is  an  interval  before  the 
contraction  commences,  as  indicated  by  the  line  c.  This  interval, 
termed  the  "  laUnt  jvriod  "  (Helmholtz),  when  measured  by  the 

:t.) 
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^  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  between  the  lines  s  and 

c,  is  found  to  be  about  xoir  ^^^ 

P  The  contraction  progresses  rapidly  at  first  and  afterwards  more 

slowly  to  the  maximum  (the  point  in  the  curye  through  which 
the  line  mx  is  drawn),  and  then  the  muscle  elongates  again  as 
indicated  by  the  descending  cuire,  at  first  rapidly,  afterwaids 
more  slowly,  till  it  attains  its  original  length  at  the  point  indica* 

I  ted  by  the  line  c^ 

The  mxisde  cunre  obtained  fix)m  the  heart  resembles  that  of 
unstriped  muscles  in  the  long  duration  of  the  effect  of  stimula- 
tion ;  the  descending  curve  is  very  much  prolonged. 

^  The  force  of  a  muscle  progressively  diminishes  during  contrac- 

tion. Thus,  if  a  muscle  can  just  raise  a  given  weight  at  the 
commencement  of  contraction,  it  will  be  quite  unable  to  raise  it, 
if  the  weight  does  not  come  into  play  till  near  the  ead  of 
contraction. 

Work  done  by  Mmclet, 

We  have  seen  (p.  163)  that  vork  is  estimated  by  multiplying 
the  weight  raised,  by  the  height  through  which  it  has  been 
lifted.  It  has  been  found  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  mazimnm 
of  work,  a  muscle  must  be  moderately  loaded :  if  the  weight  be 
increased  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  muscle  becomes  strained 
and  raises  the  weight  through  so  small  a  distance  that  less  work 
is  accomplished.  If  the  load  is  still  further  increased  the  masde 
is  completely  overtaxed,  cannot  raise  the  weight,  and  consequently 
does  no  work  at  all.  Practical  illustrations  of  these  facts  must 
be  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  power  of  a  muscle  is  usually  measured  by  the  maximum 
weight  which  it  will  support  without  stretching.  In  man  this  \b 
readily  determined  by  weighting  the  body  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  raised  on  tiptoe :  thus  the  power  of  the  calf- 
muscles  is  determined.     (Weber). 

The  power  of  a  muscle  thus  estimated  depends  of  course  upon 
its  cross-section.  The  power  of  a  human  muscle  is  from  two  to 
three  times  as  great  as  a  frog's  muscle  of  the  same  sectional  area. 

Fatigue  of  Muscle. — ^A  muscle  becomes  rapidly  exhausted  from 
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repeated  Btimalation,  and  the  more  rapidly,  the  more  qulcldy  the 
indaotioQ  shocks  sacceed  each  other. 

This  ia  indicated  by  the  diminished  height  of  ooatiactlon  in 
the  accompanying  diagrams  (fig.  27 1 ).  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Tertical  lines,  which  indicate  the  extent  of  the  muaoular  contrac- 
tion, decreaee  in  length  horn  left  to  right.  The  line  a.  b  drawn 
along  the  tops  of  these  lines  is  termed  the  "  fatigue  curve."  It  is 
usually  a  straight  line. 

Fig.  271.' 


MM 


In  the  first  diagram  the  eSects  of  a  short  rest  are  shown : 
there  is  a  pause  of  three  minutes,  and  when  the  muscle  is  again 
Btimnlated  it  contracts  up  to  a',  but  the  recovery  is  only  tempor- 
ary, and  &a  fatigue  eurvt,  after  a  few  more  contractions,  becomes 
continuous  with  that  b^re  the  rest. 

In  the  second  diagram  is  represented  the  effect  of  a  stream  of 
oxygenated  blood.  Here  we  have  a  sudden  restoration  of 
enetgy :  the  muscle  in  this  case  makes  an  entirely  fresh  start 
trom  A,  and  the  new  fatigue  curve  is  parallel  to,  and  never  coin- 
cides with  the  old  one. 

A  fatigued  muscle  has  a  much  longer  "  latmt  period  "  than  a 

8  of  muscle  (Kay  Lankester}.      (For  explanation. 
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fresh  one.     The  atovness  with  which  mufides  respond  to  the  vill 
when  flektigned  must  be  familiar  to  eyeiy  one. 

In  a  muscle  which  is  exhausted,  stimulation  only  causes  a 
contraction  producing  a  local  bulging  near  the  point  irritated. 
A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  in  a  fresh  muscle  by  a  sharp 
blow,  as  in  striking  the  biceps  smartly  with  the  edge  of  the 
hand,  when  a  hard  muscular  swelling  is  instantly  formed. 

Heat  is  developed  in  the  contraction  of  musdes.  Becquerel 
and  Breschet  found,  with  the  thermo-multipliary  about  i°  of 
heat  produced  by  each  forcible  contraction  of  a  man's  biceps; 
and  when  the  actions  were  long  continued,  the  temperature  of 
the  musde  increased  2^*  It  is  not  known  whether  this  devdop- 
ment  of  heat  is  due  to  chemical  changes  ensuing  in  the  musdej 
or  to  the  friction  of  its  fibres  vigorously  acting :  in  either  case, 
we  may  refer  to  it  a  part  of  the  heat  developed  in  active  ezarci8» 
(p.  264).  ^ 

Sound  is  said  to  be  produced  when  muscles  contract  fordUj. 
Dr.  WoUaston  showed  that  this  sound  might  be  easily  heard  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  in  the  ear,  and  then  makifig 
some  musdes  contract,  as  those  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  whoee 
sound  may  be  conducted  to  the  ear  through  the  substance  of  the 
hand  and  fioger.  A  low  shaking  or  rumbling  sotmd  is  heard, 
the  height  and  loudness  of  the  note  being  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  force  and  qiuckness  of  the  muscular  action,  and  to  the 
number  of  fibres  that  act  together,  or,  as  it  were,  in  time. 

The  two  kinds  of  fibres,  the  striped  and  unstriped,  have 
characteristic  differences  in  the  mode  in  which  they  act  on  the 
application  of  the  same  stimulus;  dififerences  which  may  be 
ascribed  in  great  part  to  their  respective  differences  of  stmctore, 
but  to  some  degree,  possibly,  to  their  respective  modes  of  con- 
nection with  the  nervous  system.  When  irritation  is  applied 
directly  to  a  musde  with  striated  fibres,  or  to  the  motor  nerve 
supplying  it,  contraction  of  the  part  irritated,  and  of  that  only, 
ensues ;  and  this  contraction  is  instantaneous,  and  ceases  on  the 
instant  of  withdrawing  the  irritation.  But  when  any  part  with 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  e,g.,  the  intestines  or  bladder,  is 
irritated,  the  subsequent  contraction  ensues  more  slowly^  extends 
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beyond  the  part  irritated,  and,  with  altematiDg  relaxation, 
oontinaeB  for  some  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  irritation. 
Ed.  Weber  particularly  illustrated  the  difference  in  the  modes  of 
oontraction  of  the  two  kinds  of  muscular  fibres  by  the  effects  of 
the  electro-magnetic  stimulus.  The  rapidly  succeeding  shocks 
given  by  this  means  to  the  nenres  of  musdes  excite  in  all  the 
transYersely-striated  muscles  a  fixed  state  of  tetanic  contraction, 
which  lasts  as  long  as  the  stimulus  is  continued,  and  on  its 
withdrawal  instantly  ceases:  but  in  the  muscles  with  smooth 
fibres  they  excite,  if  any  movement,  only  one  that  ensues  slowly, 
is  comparatiTely  slight,  alternates  with  rest,  and  continues  for  a 
time  after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn. 

In  their  mode  of  responding  to  these  stimuli,  all  the  Yolun- 
tary  musdes,  or  those  with  transverse  striss,  are  alike;  but 
among  those  with  plain  or  unstriped  fibres  there  are  many 
differences, — a  fact  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
their  peculiarity  depends  as  well  on  their  connection  with  nerves 
and  ganglia  as  on  their  own  properties.  According  to  Weber, 
the  ureters  and  gall-bladder  are  the  parts  least  exdted  by 
siimidi :  they  do  not  act  at  all  till  the  stimulus  has  been  long 
applied,  and  then  contract  feebly,  and  to  a  small  extent.  The 
contractions  of  the  csecum  and  stomach  are  quicker  and  wider- 
spread:  still  quicker  those  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  urinary 
bladder  if  it  be  not  too  full.  The  actions  of  the  small  and  large 
intestines,  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  pregnant  uterus,  are  yet 
more  vivid,  more  regular,  and  more  sustained ;  and  they  require 
no  more  stimulus  than  that  of  the-  air  to  excite  them.  The 
heart,  on  account,  doubtless,  of  its  striated  musde,  is  the 
quickest  and  most  vigorous  of  all  the  muscles  of  organic  life  in 
contracting  upon  irritation,  and  appears  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all 
other  respects,  to  be  the  connecting  member  of  the  two  classes  of 
musdes. 

All  the  musdes  retain  their  property  of  contracting  under  the 
influence  of  stimuli  applied  to  them  or  to  their  nerves  for  some 
time  after  death,  the  period  being  longer  in  cold-blooded  than 
in  warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  and  shorter  in  Birds  than  in 
Mammalia.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  more  active  the  respiratory 
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process  in  the  liying  animali  the  shorter  is  the  time  of  duratioa 
of  the  irritability  in  the  musdes  after  death ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  oomparison  of  different  species  in  the  same  order 
of  Vertebrata.  But  the  period  during  which  this  irritability 
lasts,  is  not  the  same  in  all  persons,  nor  in  all  the  muscles  of  the 
same  persons.  In  a  man  it  ceases,  according  to  Nysten,  in  the 
following  order: — first  in  the  left  Tentride,  then  in  the  intsstines 
and  stomachy  the  urinary  bladder,  right  ventride,  oeeophagoB, 
iris;  then  in  the  voluntary  musdes  of  the  trunk,  lower  and 
upper  extremities ;  lastly  in  the  right  and  left  auride  of  the 
heart. 

Rigor. — After  the  musdes  of  the  dead  body  have  lost  their 
irritability  or  capability  of  being  excited  to  contraction  by  the 
application  of  a  stimulus,  they  spontaneously  pass  into  a  state  of 
contraction,  apparently  identical  with  that  which  ensues  during 
life.  It  affects  all  the  musdes  of  the  body ;  and,  where  external 
circumstances  do  not  prevent  it,  commonly  fixes  the  limbs  in 
that  which  is  their  natural  posture  of  equilibrium  or  rest 
Hence,  and  from  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  all  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  is  produced  a  general  stiffening  of  the  body,  con- 
stituting the  rigor  mortis  or  post-mortem  rigidity, 

When  this  condition  has  set  in,  the  musde  becomes  add  in 
reaction  (due  to  lactic  add),  and  gives  off  carbonic  add.  Its 
volume  is  dightly  diminished :  the  muscular  fibres  become 
shortened  and  opaque,  and  their  substance  has  set  fina.  It 
comes  on  much  more  rapidly  after  muscular  activity,  and  is 
hastened  by  warmth.  It  may  be  brought  on,  in  musdes  e:qwsed 
for  experiment,  by  the  action  of  distilled  water  and  many  adds, 
also  by  freezing  and  thawing  again. 

The  immediate  cause  of  rigor  seems  coagulation  of  the 
myosin  (Briicke,  Kiihne,  Norris).  We  may  distinguish  three 
main  stages. — (i).  Gradual  coagulation.  (2).  Contraction 
of  coag^nlated  myosin  and  squeezing  out  of  musde-senun. 
(3).  Putrefaction. 

After  the  first  stage,  restoration  is  possible  through  the  cinm- 
lation  of  arterial  blood  through  the  musdes  (Brown-S^uard); 
and  even  when  the  second  stage  has  set  in,  vitality  may  be 
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restored  by  dissolying  the  ooagulum  of  the  muade  in  salt  solution, 
and  passing  arterial  blood  through  its  vessels  (Hermann,  Kiihne). 
In  the  third  stage  recovery  is  impossible. 

The  mnsdes  are  not  affected  simultaneously  by  post-mortem 
contraction.  It  affects  the  neck  and  lower  jaw  first ;  next,  the 
upper  extremities,  extending  from  above  downwards ;  and  lastly, 
reaches  the  lower  limbs ;  in  some  rare  instances  only,  it  affects 
the  lower  extremities  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  the  upper 
extremities.  It  usually  ceases  in  the  order  in  which  it  began ; 
first  at  the  head,  then  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  lastly  in  the 
lower  extremities.  It  never  commences  earlier  than  ten  minutes, 
and  never  later  than  seven  hours,  after  death ;  and  its  duration 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  its  accession  (Sommer). 
Heat  is  developed  during  the  passage  of  a  muscular  fibre  into 
the  condition  of  rigor,  mortis  (Schiffer). 

Since  rigidity  does  not  ensue  until  muscles  have  lost  the 
capacity  of  being  excited  by  external  stimuli,  it  follows  that  all 
circumstances  which  cause  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  muscular  irrita- 
bility, induce  an  early  occiirrence  of  the  rigidity,  while  conditions 
by  which  the  disappearance  of  the  irritability  is  delayed,  are 
succeeded  by  a  tardy  onset  of  this  rigidity.  Hence  its 
speedy  occurrence,  and  equally  speedy  departure  in  the  bodies 
of  persons  exhausted  by  chronic  diseases ;  and  its  tardy  onset 
and  long  continuance  after  sudden  death  from  acute  diseases. 
In  some  cases  of  sudden  death  from  lightning,  violent  injuries, 
or  paroxysms  of  passion,  rigor  mortis  has  been  said  not  to  occur 
at  all;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  really  a  complete  absence  of  the  post- 
mortem rigidity  in  any  such  cases;  for  the  experiments  of 
M«  Brown-Sequard  with  electro-magnetism  make  it  probable 
that  the  rigidity  may  supervene  immediately  after  death,  and 
then  pass  away  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  scarcely  observable. 

Brown-S^nard  took  five  rabbits,  and  killed  them  by  removing  their  hearts. 
In  the  first,  rigidity  came  on  in  lo  hours,  and  lasted  192  honrs ;  in  the  second, 
which  was  feebly  electrified,  it  commenced  in  seven  hoars,  and  lasted  144 ; 
in  the  third,  which  was  more  strongly  electrified,  it  came  on  in  two,  and 
lasted  72  hoars ;  in  the  foarth,  which  was  still  more  strongly  electrified,  it 
came  on  in  one  hoar,  and  lasted  20 ;  while,  in  the  last  rabbit,  which  was 
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fiubmitted  to  a  powerful  electro-galyanic  current,  the  rigidity  ensued  in 
seTcn  minutes  after  death,  and  passed  away  in  25  minutes.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  more  powerful  the  electric  current,  the  sooner  does  the 
rigidity  ensue,  and  the  shorter  is  its  duration  ;  and  as  the  lightning  shodL 
is  so  much  more  powerful  than  any  ordinary  electric  discharge,  the  rigidity 
may  ensue  so  early  after  death  and  pass  away  so  rapidly  as  to  escape  detec- 
tion. The  influence  exercised  upon  the  onset  and  duration  of  post-mortem 
rigidity  by  causes  which  exhaust  the  irritability  of  the  muscles,  was  well 
illustrated  in  further  experiments  by  the  same  physiologist,  in  which  he 
found  that  the  rigor  mortis  ensued  far  more  rapidly,  and  lasted  for  a  shorter 
period  in  those  muscles  which  had  been  powerfully  electrified  just  before 
death  than  in  those  which  had  not  been  thus  acted  upon. 

The  OGCurrenoe  of  rigor  mortis  is  not  proTented  by  the  pre- 
vious existe^pe  of  paralysis  in  a  part,  provided  the  paralysiii 
has  not  been  attended  with  very  imperfect  nutrition  of  the 
muscular  tissue. 

The  rigidity  affects  the  involuntaiy  as  well  as  the  voluntary 
muscles,  whether  they  be  constructed  of  striped  or  unstriped 
fibres.  The  rigidity  of  involuntary  muscles  with  striped  fibres 
is  shown  in  the  contraction  of  the  heart  after  death.  The 
contraction  of  the  muscles  with  imstriped  fibres  is  shown  by  an 
experiment  of  Valentin,  who  found  that  if  a  graduated  tube 
connected  with  a  portion  of  intestine  taken  from  a  recently-slain 
animal,  be  filled  with  water,  and  tied  at  the  opposite  end,  the 
water  will  in  a  few  hours  rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
tube,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  intestinal  walls.  It  is  still 
better  shown  in  the  arteries,  of  which  all  that  have  muscular 
coats  contract  after  death,  and  thus  present  the  roundness  and 
cord-like  feel  of  the  arteries  of  a  limb  lately  removed,  or  those  of 
a  body  recently  dead.  Subsequently  they  relax,  as  do  all  the 
other  muscles,  and  feel  lax  and  flabby,  and  lie  as  if  flattened, 
and  with  their  walls  nearly  in  contact.* 

*  Although  the  preceding  remarks  represent  the  views  generally  entertained 
in  regard  to  muscular  action,  yet  it  must  be  observed  that  a  new  and  very 
different  theory  on  the  subject  has  been  lately  advanced  by  several  writers, 
and  especially  developed  by  Dr.  Raddiffe,  who  has  also  made  it  the  basis  of 
new  views  on  the  pathology  of  various  convulsive  affections.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  the  ordinary  relaxed  or  elongated  state  of  a  muscle  is  due  to  a 
certain  ** state  of  polarity"  in  which  the  muscle  is  maintained,  and  contrac- 
tion is  brought  about  by  anything  (such  as  an  effort  of  the  will)  which 
liberates  the.  muscle  from  this  influence,  and  thus  leaves  it  to  the  operatioiL 
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Actions  of  ike  Voluntary  Muscles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  voluntary  mnfides  of  the  body  act  as 
eonroes  of  power  for  moving  levers, — ^the  latter  consisting  of  the 
various  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 

All  levers  haye  been  divided  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  relative 
position  of  ihepovNfr^  the  weight  to  be  removed,  and  the  axis  qf  motion  or 
fulcrum.  In  a  lever  of  the  Jirst  kind  the  ^ower  is  at  one  extremity  of  the 
lever,  the  iwl^ht  at  the  other,  and  the  fulcrum  between  the  two.  If  the 
initial  letters  only  of  the  power ^  tteight,  and  fulcrum  be  used,  the  arrange* 
ment  wiU  stand  thos : — P.  F.W.  A  poker,  as  ordinarily  used,  or  the  bar  in 
fig.  272,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  tins  variety  of  lever ;  while,  as  an 
instance  in  which  the  bones  of  the  hmnan  skeleton  are  used  as  a  lever  of  the 
same  kind,  may  be  mentioned  the  act  of  raising  the  body  from  the  stooping- 
posture  by  means  of  the  hamstring  muscles  attached  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  (fig.  272). 

Fig,  272. 


vr  TV 


In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  arrangement  is  thus  : — P.W.F. ;  and  this 
leverage  is  employed  in  the  act  of  raising  the  handles  of  a  wheelbarrow,  or 
in  stretching  an  elastic  band  as  in  fig.  273.  In  the  human  body  the  act  of 
opening  the  mouth  by  depressing  the  lower  jaw,  is  an  example  of  the  same 

of  the  attractive  force  inherent  in  the  muscular  molecules.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  aLio,  the  stage  of  rigor  mortis  ia  readily  explicable  :  death  depriving 
the  muscles  of  the  "  state  of  polarity  "  whereby  they  had  hitherto  been  kept 
relaxed,  and  thus  allowing  the  attractive  force  of  tiie  muscular  particles  to 
oomo  into  play.  For  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  this  view,  and  for 
Tefereaoes  and  confirmatory  opinions,  Dr.  Badcliffe's  work  On  Epileptic  and 
other  Convulsive  Affections  may  be  consulted. 
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kind, — ^the  tension  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  jaw  representing  the 
weight  (fig.  273). 

Pig-  273- 


I 
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In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  the  arrangement  is— F.P.W.,  and  the  act  of 
raising  a  pole,  as  in  fig.  274,  is  an  example.  In  the  human  bodj  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  the  employment  of  this  kind  of  leverage.  The  act  of 
bending  the  fore-arm  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  (fig.  274).  The  act  of 
biting  is  another  example. 

Fig.  274. 


At  the  ankle  we  have  examples  of  all  three  kinds  of  lever,  ist  kind- 
Extending  the  foot.  3rd  kind— Flexing  the  foot.  In  both  these  cases  the 
foot  represents  the  weight :  the  ankle  joint  the  fulcrum,  the  power  being 
the  calf  muscles  in  the  first  case,  and  the  tibialis  anticus  in  the  second  case. 
2nd  kind — ^When  the  body  is  raised  on  tip-toe.  Here  the  ground  is  the 
fulcrum,  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  at  the  ankle  joint  the  weight,  and 
the  calf  muscles  the  power. 

In  the  human  body,  levers  are  most  frequently  used  at  a  disadvantage  a« 
regards  power,  the  latter  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  range  of 
motion.  Thus  in  the  diagrams  of  the  first  and  third  kinds  it  is  evident  that 
the  power  is  so  close  to  the  fulcrum,  that  great  force  must  be  exercised  in 
order  to  produce  motion.  It  is  also  evident,  however,  from  the  same 
diagrams,  that  by  the  closeness  of  the  power  to  the  fulcrum  a  great  imnge  of 
movement  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  comparatively  slight  shortening 
of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  greater  number  of  the  more  important  muscnlar  actiooB 
of  the  human  body — ^thoae,  namelj,  which  are  arranged  htx- 
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monioiul}'  so  as  to  subserve  some  definite  puipoee  or  other  in  the 
animal  economy^are  described  in  Tarious  parts  of  this  vork,  in 
tbe  sections  which  treat  of  the  physiology  of  the  processes  by 
which  these  mnscular  actions  are  resisted  or  carried  out.  The 
combined  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  for  instance,  will  be 
fbnnd  described  in  the  chapter  on  "  Respiration  " ;  the  acticoi  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  under  the  head  of  "  Circulation" ; 
while  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  too  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  function  of  "  Digestiou,"  to  be 
described  apart  from  it.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  very 
impcntast  and  somewhat  complicated  muscular  acts  which  may 
be  best  described  in  this  place. 

WaliiHg.—ln  the  act  of  walking,  almost  ereiy  volnntaiy  muscle  in  tho 
bodj  is  brought  into  play,  eitber  directif  tor  pnrposes  of  ptogresaioii,  or 
induectl;  for  tlie  proper  balancing  of  the  head  and  trunk.  The  musclea  of 
tho  anni  are  least  concerned  ;  bat  eren  these  are  for  the  meet  part  insticc- 
tirely  in  action  also  to  some  extent 

Among  the  chief  musclea  engaged  directlj  in  the  act  of  walking  are  those 
of  the  calf,  which,  b;  palling  np  the  heel,  poll  up  also  the  aatragalus,  and 
with  it,  of  course,  the  whole  bodj,  the  weight  of  which  is  transmitted 
through  the  tibia  to  this  bone  (Sg.  375}.     When   starting    to   walk,  aaj 

Fig.  275. 


with  the  left  leg,  this  raiaing  of  the  body  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  muscles 
of  the  left  calf,  but  the  trunk  is  thrown  forward  in  such  a  waj  that  it  woold 
fall  prostrate  were  it  not  that  the  right  foot  is  brought  forward  and  planted 
on  the  ground  to  support  it.  Thus  the  musclea  of  the  left  calf  are  asaistcd  in 
their  action  by  those  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  trunk  and  tegs  which,  by 
their  contraction,  pull  the  body  forwards ;  and  of  course,  if  the  trunk  form  a 
.tanting  liQc,  with  the  iocliuation  forwards,  it  is  plain  that  when  the  heel  is 
raised  by  the  calf-muscles,  the  whole  body  will  be  raised,  and  pushed  obliqnely 
forwards  and  apwords.  The  successive  acts  in  taking  the  first  step  in  walk- 
ng  arc  represented  in  fig.  175,  i,  2,  3. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  by  the  time  the  body  has  assumed  the  podUon 
No.  3,  it  is  time  that  the  right  leg  should  be  brought  fonvard  to  support  it 
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and  preyent  it  from  falling  prostrate.  This  advance  of  the  other  leg  (in  this 
iCase  the  riffkt)  is  effected  partly  by  its  mecfaanicallj  swinging  fonraxds, 
pendulom-wise,  and  partly  by  muscular  action  ;  t&e  muscles  used  being,— 
i#f,  those  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  which  bend  the  thigh  forwards  on  the 
pelvis,  especially  the  rectus  ftooris,  with  the  psoas  and  the  iliacns ;  ituUf,  the 
hamstring  muscles,  which  slightly  bend  the  leg  on  the  thigh ;  and  3nl^,  the 
muscles  on  the  front  of  the  2r^,  which  raise  the  front  of  the  foot  and  toes, 
and  so  prevent  the  latter  in  swinging  forwards  from  hitching  in  the  groosd. 
Anybody  who  has  attentively  watched  the  helpless  flapping  action  of  the 
ioot  and  leg  in  cases  of  partial  paralysis  afEecting  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  or 
who  will,  in  his  own  case,  note  the  act  of  bringing  the  leg  forward  in  walk- 
ing, will  be  convinced  of  the  large  share  which  the  muscles  take  in  the  set 
in  question ;  although,  of  course,  their  work  is  ^ndered  much  easier  by  the 
pendulum-like  swinging  forward  of  the  leg  by  its  own  weight. 

The  second  part  of  the  act  of  walking,  which  has  been  just  described,  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  (4,  fig.  275). 

"When  the  right  foot  has  reached  the  ground  the  action  of  the  Irft  leg  h« 
not  ceased.  The  calf -muscles  of  the  latter  continue  to  act,  and  by  pulling 
up  the  heel,  throw  the  body  still  more  forwards  over  the  right  leg,  now 
bearing  nearly  the  whole  weight,  until  it  is  time  that  in  its  turn  the  lifi  leg 
should  swing  forwards,  and  the  left  foot  be  planted  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  body  from  falling  prostrate.  As  at  first,  while  the  calf -muscles  of  one 
leg  and  foot  arc  preparing,  so  to  speak,  to  pugh  the  body  forward  and  up- 
ward from  behind  by  raising  the  heel,  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  trunk 
and  of  the  same  leg  (and  of  the  other  leg,  except  when  it  is  swinging  for* 
wards)  are  helping  the  act  hj pulling  the  legs  and  trunk,  so  as  to  make  them 
incline  forward,  the  rotation  in  the  inclining  forwards  being  effected  mainly 
at  the  ankle-joint.  Two  main  kinds  of  leverage  are,  therefore,  employed  in 
the  act  of  walking,  and  if  this  idea  be  firmly  grasped,  the  detail  vUl  be 
understood  with  comparative  ease.  One  kind  of  leverage  employed  in 
walking  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  employed  in  pulling  forwsrf 
the  pole,  as  in  fig.  274.  And  the  other,  less  exactly,  is  that  employed  in 
raising  the  handles  of  a  wheelbarrow.  Now,  supposing  the  lower  end  of 
the  pole  to  be  placed  in  the  barrow,  we  should  have  a  very  rough  and  in- 
elegant, but  not  altogether  bad  representation  of  the  two  main  levers  em- 
ployed in  the  act  of  walking.  The  body  ia  pulled  forward  by  the  muscles  in 
front,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  pole  might  be  by  the  force  applied  at 
P.  (fig.  274)  while  the  raising  of  the  heel  and  pushing  forwards  of  the 
trunk  by  the  calf -muscles  is  roughly  represented  on  raising  the  handles  of 
the  barrow.  The  manner  in  which  these  actions  are  performed  alternately 
by  each  leg,  so  that  one  after  the  other  is  swung  forwards  to  support  the 
trunk,  which  is  at  the  same  time  pushed  and  pulled  forwards  by  the  mnscles 
of  the  other,  may  be  gathered  from  the  previous  description. 

There  is  one  more  thing  to  be  noticed  especially  in  the  act  of  walking. 
Inasmuch  as  the  body  is  being  constantly  supported  and  balanced  on  esch 
leg  alternately,  and  therefore  on  only  one  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  provision  made  for  throwing  the  centre  of  grvntj 
over  the  line  of  support  formed  by  the  bones  of  each  leg,  as,  in  its  turn,  it 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  ia  effected  is  one  element  in  the  differences  which 
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exist  in  the  walking  of  different  people.  Thm  it  in»j  bo  done  by  an  in- 
■dnctlTe  slight  rolaUon  ol  the  pelria  on  the  head  of  each  femur  in  turn,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  centre  at  gravity  of  the  body  shall  fall  over  the  foot 
of  this  ride.  Thtw  when  the  body  ii  pushed  onwwds  and  upwards  by  the 
niaing,  say,  of  the  rif  U^heel,  u  in  fig.  aJS'  3<  **«'  pelvis  is  inatinctiTely, 
by  various  muBcle*.  made  to  rotate  on  the  head  of  the  left  femur  at  the 
acetabnlmn,  to  the  left  side,  bo  that  the  weight  may  fall  over  the  line  of 
sapport  formed  by  the  left  leg  at  the  time  that  the  njM  leg  is  swinging 
forwATds,  and  Imving  all  the  work  of  support  to  Ml  on  its  fellow.  Such  a 
"  rocking  "  movement  of  the  trunk  and  pelvis,  however,  is  accompanied  by 
a  movement  of  the  whole  tmnk  and  leg  over  the  foot  which  is  being  planted 
on  the  ground  (Bg,  276) ;  the  action  being  aocompanied  with  a  compensa- 
tory  ootwarf  movement  at  the 

hip,  more  easily  appreciated  by  ^^-  *?*■  _ 

looking  at  the  figure  (in  which 
this  movement  is  ahawn  exa^e- 
rated)  than  described. 

Thus  the  body  in  walking  is 
continoally  rising  and  swaying 
alternately  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  OS  its  centre  of  gravity 
has  to  be  brought  alternately 
over  one  or  other  leg ;  and  the 
curvatures  of  the  spine  are  al- 
tered in  correspondence  with  the 
varying  position  of  the  weight 
which  it  has  to  sapport.  The 
extent  to  which  the  body  is  raised 
or  swayed  differs  mach  in  dif- 
ferent people. 

In  walldi^;,  one  foot  or  the 
other  is  always  on  the  ground. 
The  act  of  leaping,  or  jumping, 
consists  in  so  sudden  a  raising 
cf  the  heels  by  the  sharp  and 
strong  contraclJoa  of  the  calf-muscles,  that  the  body  is  jerked  oS  the 
gronnd.  At  the  same  time  the  effect  is  much  increased  by  first  bending  the 
thighs  on  the  pel  vii,  and  the  legs  on  the  thighs,  and  then  suddenly  straighten- 
ing out  the  angles  tims  formed.  The  share  which  this  action  has  in  produc- 
ing the  effect  may  be  easily  known  by  attempting  to  leap  in  the  upright 
postnre,  with  the  legs  quite  sttaighL 

RunAing  is  performed  by  a  series  of  rapid  low  jumps  with  each  leg  alter- 
nately ;  so  that,  during  each  complete  muscular  act  concerned,  there  is  a 
moment  when  both  feet  are  off  the  ground. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  description  of  the  manner  in  which  any  given 
effect  ia  produced,  con  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  infinite  number 
«f  combined  and  harmoniously  arranged  mascnlar  contractions  which  are 
jieceasary  for  even  the  simplest  acts  of  locomotion. 

Actiom  of  the  Involuntaiy  Mttadet. — The  inToliintaty  muacles 
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are  for  the  most  part  not  attached  to  bones  arranged  to  act  as 
levers,  but  enter  into  the  formation  of  such  hollow  parts  as 
require  a  diminution  of  their  calibre  bj  muscular  action,  under 
particular,  circumstances.  Examples  of  this  action  are  to  be 
found  in  the  intestines,  urinary  bladder,  heart  and  blood-vessek, 
gall-bladder,  gland-ducts,  etc. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  contraction  of  the  striated  and 
non-striated  fibres  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  598);  and  the 
peculiar  vermicular  or  peristaltic  action  of  the  latter  fibres  has 
been  described  at  p.  368. 

Source  of 'Muscular  Action. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  each  act  of  contraction  on  the 
part  of  a  muscle  was  accompanied  by  a  correlative  waste  or 
destruction  of  its  own  substance ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  the 
nitrogenous  excreta,  especially  of  urea,  presumably  the  expression 
of  this  waste,  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  muscular 
work  performed.  It  has  been  found,  however,  both  that  the 
theory  itself  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  supposed  facts  on  which 
it  was  founded  do  not  exist 

It  ia  true  that  in  the  action  of  muscles,  as  of  aU  othe^  parts^ 
there  is  a  certain  destruction  of  tissue  or,  in  other  words,  a 
certain  '  wear  and  tear,'  which  may  be  represented  by  a  slight 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted:  but  it  is  not  the 
correlative  expression  or  only  source  of  the  power  manifested. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  which  is  excreted  after 
muscular  exertion  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  was  fonnerlj 
supposed;  indeed,  it  is  very  slight.  And  as  there  is  no  reascm 
to  believe  that  the  waste  of  musde-substance  can  be  expressed, 
with  unimportant  exceptions,  in  any  other  way  than  by  an 
increased  excretion  of  urea,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  else- 
where than  in  destruction  of  muscle,  for  the  source  of  muscular 
action.  For,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  all  force  manifested  in  the 
living  body  must  be  the  correlative  expression  of  force  previously 
latent  in  the  food  eaten  or  the  tissue  formed ;  and  evidences  of 
force  expended  in  the  body  must  be  found  in  the  cwcreta.  Iff 
therefore,  the  nitrogenous  excreta^  represented  chiefly  by  urea* 
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aro  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  work  done,  we 
mnBt  look  to  the  non-nitrogenoiis  excreta  as  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  which,  presumably,  cannot  be  the  expression  of  wasted 
muscle-substance. 

The  quantity  of  these  non-nitrogenous  excreta  is  undoubtedly 
increased  by  active  muscular  efforts,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent;  and  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  water,  the 
carbonic  acid,  at  least,  is  the  result  of  chemical  action  in  the 
system,  and  especially  of  the  combustion  of  non-nitrogenous  food, 
although,  doubtless,  of  nitrogenous  food  also.  We  are,  there- 
fore, driven  to  the  conclusion, — that  the  substance  of  muscles  is 
not  wasted  in  proportion  to  the  work  they  perform ;  and  that 
the  non-nitrogenous  as  well  as  the  nitrogenous  foods  may,  in 
their  combustion,  afiEbrd  the  requisite  conditions  for  muscular 
action.  The  urgent  necessity  for  nitrogenous  food,  especially 
after  exeroise,  is  probably  due  more  to  the  need  of  nutrition  by 
the  exhausted  muscles  and  other  tissues  for  which,  of  course, 
nitrogen  is  essential,  than  to  such  food  being  superior  to  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  as  a  source  of  muscular  power. 

Electric  Currents  in  Muscle  and  Nerve. 

If  a  Uving  musde  or  nerve  be  cut  transversely  at  two  points 
and  the  intervening  portion  removed,  evidence  may  be  obtained 
of  electric  currents  passing  £rom  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal 
surface  to  the  centre  of  either  of  the  artificial  transverse  surfaces 
made  by  section.  In  the  case  of  muscle  these  currents  cease 
entirely  when  rigor  mortis  is  established. 

When  a  muscle  is  tetanised  by  the  electric  stimulation  of  its 
motor  nerve,  the  natural  current  in  the  muscle,  above  described, 
is  diminished  or  may  be  even  reversed.  Similar  effects  are 
produced  in  a  nerve  by  its  electric  stimulation.  This  phenomenon 
has  received  the  name  of  Negative  Variation, 

An  electric  current  passed  through  a  nerve  may  increase  or 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  natural  electric  current  in  the 
nerve.  '*  When  a  constant  electric  current  enters  a  nerve,  the 
natural  nerve-current  even  at  some  distance  from  the  electrodes 
is  affected  during  the  whole  time  of  the  passage  of  the  constant 
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current ''  (Michael  Foster).  When  these  two  currents  have  the 
same  direction,  the  natural  current  is  increased ;  when  contrary 
directions,  the  natural  current  is  diminished.  The  name  electro- 
tonus  is  given  to  the  condition  of  the  nerve  which  exists  during 
the  time  of  electric  stimulation. 

If  a  nerve  going  to  a  muscle  be  irritated  by  the  same  electric 
stimulus  successively  at  two  different  points,  the  effect,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  force  of  the  muscular  contraction,  is  greater  when 
the  stimulus  is  applied /artA^  from  the  muscle. 

The  effects  of  section  of  a  nerve  on  its  electric  irritability  are 
as  follow : — A  temporaiy  increase  of  irritability  follows  imme- 
diately on  section  of  the  nerve,  due  no  doubt  to  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  cutting  the  nerve.  This  increase  is  soon,  however, 
succeeded  by  a  diminution  of  irritability  commencing  at  the 
point  of  section  and  advancing  towards  the  terminal  branches 
where  the  irritability  lingers  longest. 

Electric  currents  are  conveyed  by  nerves  as  well  in  one 
direction  as  another,  the  differing  effects  (as  to  sensation^ 
motion,  etc.)  in  different  cases  depending  on  the  central  and 
peripheral  connections  of  the  nerves,  and  not  on  variations  in 
their  intimate  structure. 

If  one  of  the  main  dmsions  (peroneal)  of  tha  sciatic  nerre  of  a  frog  be 
divided  and  the  proximal  end  be  stimulated  by  an  electric  corrent,  after 
division  of  the  sciatic  trunk,  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  other  main  divisiun 
(tibial)  contract.  In  this  case  the  current  must  be  conducted  along  the  pero- 
neal nerve  to  the  sciatic  trunk,  and  thence  downwards  along  the  tibial  nerve 
to  the  muscles  which  it  supplies ;  inasmuch  as  no  reflex  action  through  a 
nerve-centre  (spinal  cord)  is  possible  on  account  of  the  severance  of  the 
sciatic  trunk.  This  so-called  "paradoxical  contraction"  of  muscle  is  ex- 
plained by  Du  Bois-Reymond  on  the  supposition  that  the  proximity  of  the 
fibres  belonging  to  the  two  branches,  in  the  main  trunk,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sudden  ap|)earance  of  the  electrotonic  current  in  the  one  to 
Act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  other. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE   VOICE   AND    SPEECH. 

In  nearly  all  air-breathing  vertebrate  animals  there  are 
arraDgements  for  the  production  of  sound,  or  voice,  in  some  part 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  many  animals,  the  sound 
admits  of  being  variously  modified  and  altered  during  and  after 
its  production ;  and,  in  man,  one  such  modification  occurring  in 

obedience  to  dictates  of  the  cerebrum,  is  speech. 

Mode  of  Production  of  the  Human  Voice. 

It  has  been  proved  by  observations  on  living  subjects,  by 
means  of  the  laryngoscope,  as  well  as  by  experiments  on  the 
larynx  taken  from  the  dead  body,  that  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  is  the  result  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  liganients,  or  true 
vocal  cords  (A,  cv,  fig.  281)  which  bound  the  glottis,  being 
thrown  into  vibration  by  currents  of  expired  air  impelled  over 
their  edges.     Thus,  if  a  free  opening  exists  in  the  trachea,  the 
sound  of  the  voice  ceases,  but  returns  on  the  opening  being 
closed.     An  opening  into  the  air-passages  above  the  glottis,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  prevent  the  voice  being  formed.     Injury 
of  the  laryngeal  nerves  supplying  the  muscles  which  move  the 
vocal  cords  puts  an  end  to  the  formation  of  vocal  sounds ;  and 
when  these  nerves  are  divided  on  both  sides,  the  loss  of  voice  is 
complete.     Moreover,  by  forcing  a  current  of  air  through  the 
laiynx  in  the  dead  Eubject,  clear  vocal  sounds  are  produced, 
though  the  epiglottis,  the  upper  ligaments  of  the  larynx  or  false 
vocal  cords,  the  ventricles  between  them  and  the  inferior  liga- 
ments or  true  vocal  cords,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages^  be  all  removed ;  provided  the  true  vocal  cords  remain 
entire,  with  their  points  of  attachment,  and  be  kept  tense  and  so 
approximated  that  the  fissure  of  the  glottis  may  be  narrow. 

The  vocal  ligaments  or  cord,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  proper  organs  of  the  mere  voice :  the  modifications  of  the 
voice  being  effected  by  other  parts — ^toxigue,  teeth,  lips,  etc.,  as 
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well  as  by  them.  The  Btructue  of  the  vocal  oords  is  adapted 
to  enable  them  to  vibrate  like  tense  membranes,  for  they  are 
essentially  composed  of  elastic  tissue ;  and  they  are  so  attached 

to  the  cartilaginotis  parts  of 
^9-  277'*  the  larynx  that  their  position 

^^  and  tension  can  be  yarioufllj 

altered  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  which  act  on  these 
parts. 

The  Lsarynx. 

The  larynx,  or  organ  of 
Yoioe,  consists  essentially  of 
the  two  Yocal  cords,  which 
are  so  attached  to  certain 
cartilages,  and  so  under  the 
control  of  certain  muscles, 
that  they  can  be  made  the 
means  not  only  of  closing  the 
aperture  of  the  larynx  (rima 
glottidis),  of  which  they  are 
the  lateral  boundaries,  against 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  air 
to  or  from  the  lungs,  but  also 
can  be  stretched  or  relaxed, 
shortened  or  lengthened,  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
air  in  passing  over  them,  to 
set  them  vibrating  and  pro- 
duce various  sounds.  Their 
action  in  respiration  has  been 
already  referred  to  (p.  236),  ia 

*  Fig.  277.  Outline  showing  the  general  form  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  an  1 
bronchi,  as  seen  from  before.  J. — h,  the  great  comn  of  the  hydd  bone ;  f, 
epiglottis  ;  t,  superior,  and  <',  inferior  comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage :  ^ 
middle  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  /r,  the  trachea,  showing  sixteen  cartilaginous 
lings ;  b,  the  right,  and  b\  the  left  bronchns.     (Allen  Thomson). 
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oonnection  with  ordlnaty  tranquil  leapiratioii,  and  oIbo  (p.  253, 
et  leq.)  with  other  respiratory  acts,  in  which  the  opening  or 
closing  of  the  glottis,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  close 
apposition  or  separation  of 
the  Tocal  cords,  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  per- 
formance. In  these  res- 
piratory acts,  however,  any 
Bound  that  may  be  pro- 
duced, aa  in  coughing,  is, 
BO  to  speak,  an  accident, 
and  not  performed  with 
purpose.  In  the  present 
chapter  the  sound  produced 
by  the  vibratioa  of  the 
TOCal  cords  is  the  only  part 
of  their  functioa  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

It  will  be  well,  perbapB,  to 
refer  to  a  few  [toints  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  iBryni,  before 
conddeiing  ita  phytiologj  in 
coime<^lioD    with     voice     and 

The  principal  parts  eoicring 
into  the  formation  of  the  larynx 
(figs.  277  and  178)  are— <t)  the 
thyroid  carlilaee ;  (c)  the  cri- 
coid cartilage ;  (ii)  the  two  ary- 
tenoid tartilagee  ;  and  the  two 
true  rocal  corda  (A,  cc,  fig.  2S I ), 
Tbc  epiglottis  (fig.  277  c),  has 
but  little  to  do  with  the  voice, 
and  is  chiefl;  uscFnl  in  falling 

•  Fig,  178,  Outline  abowing  the  general  fonn  of  the  laiyni,  trachea,  and 
bronchi,  as  seen  from  behind.  {. — A,  great  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  f, 
superior,  and  l",  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  :  f,  the  epiglottis  ; 
a,  points  to  the  back  of  both  the  arytcDoid  cartilages,  which  are  aurmoimted 
by  the  cornicuU  ;  c,  the  middle  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cardla)^ ; 
I  r,  the  posterior  uembraDOOS  part  of  the  trachea;  6,  b',  right  and  left 
bronchL     (Allen  Thomaou). 
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dann  as  a  "lid"  orer  the  upper  part  of  the  larjni,  to  helpin  praTenting Ihc 
GQlrance  of  food  and  drink  in  deglutiton.  It  also  probaWj  guides  niacus  or 
other  fluids  in  email  amount  from  the  mouth  around  ihe  Bides  of  the  Qp|x-r 
openingof  the  glottis  into  the  pharjnx  and  cesophflgus:  thus  preventing  them 
from  entering  the  larynx.  The  false  Tocal  coirls  (mr,  fig.  281),  and  the  ven. 
tricle  of  the  larynx,  which  is  a  space  between  the  false  and  the  true  cord  ul 
cither  side,  need  be  here  only  referred  to. 

The  thyroid  cartili^c  (fig.  179,  i  to  4)  doca  not  fomi  a  complete  rin? 
aiound  the  larynx,  but  only  covers  the  front  portion.  The  cricoid  cartilage 
(fig.  179,  5,  6),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  complete  ring  ;  the  back  part  of  'he 
ring  being  much  broader  than  the  front.    On  llic  top  of  this  broad  portion 

Fiff.  279.»  Fi-J-  28o-t 


of  the  cricoid  arc  the  aryteni)id  cartilages  (fig.  278,0)  the  connection  between 
the  cricoid  below  and  arytenoid  cartilages  above  being  a  joint  with  synorisl 
membrane  and  ligaments,  the  latter  permitting  tolerably  free  molina  bo- 
tireen  them.  Bat,  although  the  arytenoid  cartilages  can  move  on  tic 
cricoid,  they  of  coarse  accompany  the  latter  in  all  their  movements,  just  a* 
the  head  may  nod  or  turn  on  the  top  of  the  Bpinnl  eotnmo,  but  must  accom- 
pany it  in  all  its  movements  na  a  whole. 
The  thyroid  cartilage  is  also  connected  with  the  cricoid,  not  only  by  lipi- 

•  Fig.  279.  Cartilagesof  the  larynx  seen  from  before.  J.— i  to4,lhjroiJ 
cartilage  ;  1,  vertical  ridge  or  pomum  Adomi  ;  2,  right  ala  ;  3,  superior,  sofl 
4,  inferior  cornu  of  the  right  side  ;  5,  6,  cricoid  cartilage  ;  5,  inaide  of  tie 
posteribr  part  ;  6,  anterior  narrow  part  of  the  ring  ;  7,  arytenoid  eartiI«B«- 

t  Fig.  280.  Lateral  view  of  exterior  of  the  larynx  ;  8,  Thyroid  cartihgf  ; 
9,  Cricoid  cartilage  ;  10,  Crico-thyroid  muscle ;  1 1,  Crico-thyroid  Itgameat ; 
12,  fitst  rings  of  trachea  (Willis). 
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ments,  but  by  two  joints  with  BynoYial  membrane  (f ,  figs.  277  and  278)  ; 
the  lower  earnna  of  the  thyroid  clasping,  or  nipping,  as  it  were,  the  cricoid 
between  them,  but  not  so  tightly  but  that  the  thyroid  can  revolre,  within  a 
certain  range,  around  an  axis  passing  transrersely  through  the  two  joints  at 
which  the  cricoid  is  clasped.  The  vocal  cords  are  attached  (behind)  to  the 
front  portion  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  (in  front)  to  the 
re-entering  angle  at  the  back  part  of  the  thyroid ;  it  is  evident,  therefore^ 
that  all  moyements  of  either  of  these  cartilages  must  produce  an  effect  ou 
them  of  some  kind  or  other.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  arytenoid  cartilages  rest 
on  the  top  of  the  back  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (a,  fig.  278),  and  are 
connected  with  it  by  capsular  and  other  ligaments,  all  movements  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  must  move  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  also  produce  an. 
effect  on  the  vocal  cords. 

The  so-called  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  or  those  which,  in  their 
action,  have  a  direct  action  on  the  vocal  cords,  are  nine  in  number — four 
pairs,  and  a  single  muscle  ;  namely,  two  crico-thyroid  muscles,  two  thyro' 
arytenoid^  two  posterior  crico-arytenmd,  two  lateral  crico-arytenoid,  and 
one  arytengid  muscle.  Their  actions  are  as  follow : — When  the  crico-thyroid 
muscles  (10,  fig.  280)  contiuct,  they  rotate  the  cricoid  on  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  former,  and  of 
necessity  the  arytenoid  cartilages  on  the  top  of  it,  are  tipped  backwards, 
while  the  thyroid  is  inclined  forward  :  and  thus,  of  course,  the  vocal  corda 
being  attached  in  front  to  one,  and  behind  to  the  other,  are  "  put  on  the 
stretch." 

The  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  (7,  fig.  283),  on  the  other  hand,  have  an 
opposite  action, — pulling  the  thyroid  backwards,  and  the  arytenoid  and 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilages  forwards,  and  thus  relaxing 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  crico-arytenoidi'i  postici  muscles  (fig.  282,  h)  dilate  the  glottis,  and 
separate  the  vocal  cords,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  an  action  on  the  arytenoid 
cartilage,  which  will  be  plain  on  reference  to  b'  and  c',  (fig.  281).  By  their 
contraction  they  tend  to  pidl  together  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  rotate  the  latter  at  their  joint  with  the 
cricoid,  and  of  course  to  throw  asunder  their  anterior  angles  to  which  the 
vocal  cords  are  attached. 

These  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  are  opposed  by  the  crico-arytenoidei 
ate  rales  J  which,  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  other  side  of  the 
axis  of  rotation,  have  of  com-se  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  and  close  the 
glottis  (fig.  283,  4  and  5). 

The  aperture  of  the  glottis  can  be  also  contracted  by  the  arytenoid  muscle 
(#,  fig.  282,  and  6,  fig.  283),  which,  in  its  contraction,  pulls  together  the 
upper  parts  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  between  which  it  extends. 

In  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  larynx,  the  sensory  filaments 
of  the  pneumogastric  supply  that  acute  sensibility  by  which  the  glottis  is 
guarded  against  the  ingress  of  foreign  bodies,  or  of  irrespirable  gases.  The 
contact  of  these  stimulates  the  filaments  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch 
of  the  pneumogastric  ;  and  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
whether  it  produce  sensation  or  not,  is  reflected  to  the  filaments  of  the  re- 
current or  inferior  laryngeal  branch,  and  excites  contraction  of  the  muscles 
that  close  the  glottis.    Both  these  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  co-operate 
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also  in  tiie  production  and  regulation  of  the  voice  ;  the  inferior  IwTngeal 
determining  the  contraction  of  the  mnacles  that  vary  the  tension  of  the 
Tocal  cords,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  conveying  to  the  mind  the  sensations 
of  the  state  of  these  muscles  necessary  for  their  continuous  g^dance.  And 
both  the  branches  co-operate  in  the  actions  of  the  larynx  in  the  ordinsir 
slight  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  glottis  in  the  acts  of  expiration  and 
inspiration,  and  more  evidently  in  those  of  coughing  and  other  forcible 
respiratoxy  movements. 

The  placing  of  the  vocal  coids  in  a  position  parallel  one 
with  the  other,  is  effected  by  a  combined  action  of  the  yariouB 
little  muscles  which  act  on  them — the  thyro-arytenoidei  having, 
without  much  reason,  the  credit  of  taking  the  largest  share  in 
the  production  of  this  effect.  Fig.  28 1  is  intended  to  show  the 
various  positions  of  the  vocal  cords  imder  different  circumstances. 
Thus,  in  ordinary  tranquil  breathing,  the  opening  of  the  glottifi 
is  wide  and  triangular  (b)  becoming  a  little  wider  at  each 
inspiration,  and  a  litde  narrower  at  each  expiration.  On  making 
a  rapid  and  deep  inspiration  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  widelj 
dilated  (as  in  c),  and  somewhat  lozenge-shaped.  At  the  momeDt 
of  the  emission  of  sound,  it  is  narrowed,  the  margins  of  the 
arytenoid  cartOages  being  brought  into  contact,  and  the  edges  of 
the  vocal  cords  approximated  and  made  parallel,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  tension  is  much  increased.  The  higher  the  note  pro- 
duced, the  tenser  do  the  cords  become  (fig.  281,  a)  ;  and  the  range 
of  a  voice  depends,  of  course,  in  the  main,  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  can  be  thus  altered.  In 
the  production  of  a  high  note,  the  vocal  cords  are  brought  well 
within  sight,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  with  the  help  of  the 
laiyngoscope.  In  the  utterance  of  grave  tones,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  and  brought  over  them,  and 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  look  as  if  they  were  tiying  to  hide 
themselves  under  it  (fig.  284). 

The  epiglottis,  by  being  somewhat  pressed  down  so  as  to  cover 
the  superior  cavity  of  the  larynx,  serves  to  render  the  notes 
deeper  in  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  duUer,  jast  as 
covering  the  end  of  a  short  tube  placed  in  front  of  caoutchouc 
tongues  lowers  the  tone.  In  no  other  respect  does  the  epiglottia 
appear  to  have  any  effect  in  modifying  the  vocal  sounds. 
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*  Fig.  z8l.  Three  IaryDgosco|>ic  vien'a  of  tlw  superior  aperture  of  thu 
larTnx  and  euironndiDg  parta  and  diffpreut  states  of  the  glottis  daring  lifi' 
(Czennak). 

A,  the  glottis  daring  the  emisdon  of  a  high  note  in  aingirig ;  B,  in  es»f  and 
quiet  inhalation  of  aii ;  C,  in  the  atate  of  widest  possible  dilatutiou,  as  in 
inhaling  a  very  deep  breath.  The  diagrenia  A',  B',  and  C,  have  been  added 
to  Czennak's  figures,  to  ebow  in  horizontal  sections  of  the  glottis  the  position 
of  the  Tocal  ligameota  and  arytenoid  cartilages  in  tbe  thret  aeversl  atatca  re- 
presented in  the  other  figores.  In  all  the  ligares,  so  far  as  marked,  the  letters 
indicate  the  parts  as  follow,  viz. :  /,  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  e,  the  upper  free 
part  of  the  epiglottis ;  t,  the  tubercle  or  cushion  oE  the  epiglottis ;  ph,  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  behind  the  laiyni ;  in  the  margin  of  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  Cold  to,  the  swelUng  of  the  mumhrano  caused  by  the  cartilages 
nf  Wrisberg ;  s,  that  of  the  cartilages  of  Santorini ;  a,  the  tip  or  summit  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  c  v,  the  true  vocal  cords  or  Ups  of  the  riuia  glottidis  ; 
CVS,  the  BUperior  or  false  vocal  cords ;  between  them  the  ventricle  of  the 
larynx  ;  in  C,  tr  is  placed  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  receding  trachea,  and  h 
indicates  the  commencement  of  the  two  bronchi  beyond  tbe  bifurcation  which 
may  be  brought  into  view  in  this  state  of  extreme  dilatation  (from  Qooin's 
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The  degree  of  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  alao  tisnally 
coireeponds  with  the  height  of  the  note  produced ;  but  probably 

Fig.  iSi.'  Pi.,.  283.+ 


not  always,  for  the  width  of  the   aperture  has   no   eesential 

*  Fig.  zS2.  View  of  the  larynx  and  part  of  the  tniciiea  from  behtnd,  irith 
the  niuadca  dinsecteil ;  A,  tlii!  body  of  tlie  hyoid  bone ;  t.  ei>iglottis  ;  (,  thf 
posterior  boriiers  of  the  thyroid  eartilnge  ;  r,  the  median  ridge  of  the  cricoid  : 
a,  uppiT  part  of  the  Hryteuoid  ;  s.  plneed  on  one  of  the  oblii^ue  rasciculi  of 
the  nryteuoid  muscle  ;  b,  left  posterior  erico-aiytenoid  mnstle ;  endi  of  tbc 
incomplete  cartilaginous  ring!<  of  tlic  trachea  ;  I,  fibrous  membrant'  emssin;: 
the  baek  of  tlic  tnclica ;  n,  muscular  tibres  expoaed  in  a  p.-irt  (from  QDain'^ 
Anatomy). 

t  Fig.  283.  View  of  the  interior  of  laiyns  froni  above,  i,  aperture  of 
glottis ;  2,  arj-tenoiil  cartilages :  3,  roral  cords  ;  4,  ]>ostorior  crico'uytcnoid 
muscles;  5.  lateral  erico-arytenoid  muscle  of  rigbt  side,  tbat  of  left  side 
removed  ;  6,  urytcuoiil  muscle  :  7,  Ihyro -arytenoid  mnacle  of  left  side,  that  of 
light  aids  removed ;  S,  tlijToid  cartilage  ;  9,  cricoid  cartilage :  13,  poatuior 
cricoarytenoid  ligament.  With  the  exception  of  the  arytenoid  muscle,  this 
diagmm  is  a  copy  from  Mr.  Willis's  figure. 

*  Fig.  2S4.  View  of  the  upper  part  of  tbe  larynx  as  seen  by  means  of  the 
laryngoscope  daring  the  utterance  of  a  grave  note,  r,  epiglottis ;  t,  tnberel's 
of  the  cartilages  of  Santorini;  a,  arytenoid  cartilages  ;  i,  base  of  the  tongne; 
ph,  the  iKisterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  (Ciennak). 
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influence  on  the  height  of  the  note,  as  long  as  the  vocal  cords 
have  the  same  tension ;  only  with  a  wide  aperture,  the  tone  is 
more  difi&ctilt  to  produce,  and  is  less  perfect,  the  rushing  of  the 
air  through  the  aperture  being  heard  at  the  same  time. 

No  true  vocal  sound  is  produced  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
aperture  oi  the  glottis,  that,  viz.,  which  is  formed  by  the  space 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  For,  as  Miiller's  experiments 
showed,  if  the  arytenoid  cartilages  be  approximated  in  buch  a 
manner  that  their  anterior  processes  touch  each  other,  but  yet 
leave  an  opening  behind  them  as  well  as  in  front,  no  second 
vocal  tone  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
posterior  opening,  but  merely  a  rustling  or  bubbling  sound ;  and 
the  height  or  pitch  of  the  note  produced  is  the  same  whether  the 
posterior  part  of  the  glottis  be  open  or  not,  provided  the  vocal 
cords  maintain  the  same  degree  of  tension. 

Application  of  the  Voice  in  Singing  and  Sjyeaking. 

The  notes  of  tlie  voice  thus  produced  may  observe  three 
different  kinds  of  sequence.  The  first  is  the  monotonous,  in 
which  the  notes  have  nearly  all  the  same  pitch  as  in  ordinary 
speaking;  the  variety  of  the  sounds  of  speech  being  due  to 
articulation  in  the  mouth.  In  speaking,  however,  occasional 
syllables  generally  receive  a  higher  intonation  for  the  sake  of 
accent.  The  second  mode  of  sequence  is  the  successive  transition 
from  high  to  low  notes,  and  vice  versa,  without  intervals ;  such 
as  is  heard  in  the  sounds,  which,  as  expressions  of  passion, 
accompany  crying  in  men,  and  in  the  howling  and  whining 
of  dogs.  The  third  mode  of  sequence  of  the  vocal  sounds  is  the 
musical,  in  which  each  sound  has  a  determinate  number  of 
vibrations,  and  the  numbers  of  the  vibrations  in  the  successive 
sounds  have  the  same  relative  proportions  that  characterise  the 
notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

The  compass  of  the  voice  in  different  individuals  comprehends 
one,  two,  or  three  octaves.  In  singers — that  is,  in  persons  apt 
for  singing — it  extends  to  two  or  three  octaves.  But  the  male 
and  female  voices  commence  and  end  at  different  points  of  the 
musical  scale.     The  lowest  note  of  the  female  voice  is  about  an 
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octave  higher  than  the  lowest  of  the  male  voice ;  the  highest 
note  of  the  female  voice  about  an  octave  higher  than  the  highest 
of  the  male.  The  compaas  of  the  male  and  female  voices  taken 
together,  or  the  entire  scale  of  the  human  voice,  includes  about 
four  octaves.  The  principal  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  voice  is,  therefore,  in  their  pitch ;  but  they  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  tone, — the  male  voice  is  not  so  sofL 

The  voice  presents  other  yarieties  besides  that  of  male  and  female  ;  there 
are  two  kinds  of  male  voice,  technically  called  the  bass  and  tenor,  and  two 
kinds  of  female  voice,  the  contmlto  and  soprano,  all  differing  from  each 
other  in  tone.  The  bass  voice  usually  reaches  lower  than  the  tenor  and  its 
strength  lies  in  the  low  notes ;  while  the  tenor  voice  extends  higher  than  the 
bass.  The  contralto  voice  has  generally  lower  notes  than  the  soprano,  and 
is  strongest  in  the  lower  notes  of  the  female  voice  ;  while  the  soprano  voice 
reaches  higher  in  the  scale.  But  the  difference  of  comitass,  and  of  power  in 
different  parts  of  the  scale,  is  not  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
different  voices;  for  bass  singers  can  sometimes  go  very  high,  and  the 
contralto  frequently  sings  the  high  notes  like  soprano  singers.  The  essentijj 
difference  between  the  bass  and  tenor  voices,  and  between  the  contralto  and 
soprano,  consist  in  their  tone  or  *  timbre,'  which  distinguishes  them  even 
when  they  are  singing  the  same  note.  The  qualities  of  the  barytone  and 
mczzo-so])rano  voices  are  less  marked  ;  the  barytone  being  intermediate 
between  the  bass  and  tenor,  the  mezzo-soprano  between  the  contralto  and 
soprano.  They  have  also  a  middle  position  as  to  pitch  in  the  scale  of  the 
male  and  female  voices. 

The  different  pitch  of  the  male  and  the  female  voices  depends  on  the 
different  length  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  two  sexes  ;  their  relative  lenglh  in 
men  and  women  being  as  three  to  two.  The  difference  of  the  two  voices  in 
tone  or  *  timbre,'  is  owing  to  the  different  nature  and  form  of  the  resounding 
walls,  which  in  the  male  larynx  are  much  more  extensive,  and  form  a  more 
acute  angle  anteriorly.  The  different  qualities  of  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  of 
the  alto  and  soprano  voices,  probably  depend  on  some  peculiarities  of  the 
ligaments,  and  the  membranous  and  cartilaginous  parietes  of  the  laryngeal 
cavity,  which  are  not  at  present  understood,  but  of  which  we  may  form 
some  idea,  by  recollecting  that  musical  instruments  made  of  different 
materials,  e.g.^  metallic  and  gut-strings,  may  be  tuned  to  the  same  note,  but 
that  each  will  give  it  with  a  peculiar  tone  or  '  timbre.* 

The  larynx  of  boys  resembles  the  female  larynx ;  their  vocal 
cords  before  puberty  have  not  two-thirds  the  length  which  they 
acquire  at  that  period ;  and  the  angle  of  their  thyroid  cartilage 
is  as  little  prominent  as  in  the  female  larynx.  Boys'  voices  are 
alto  and  soprano,  resembling  in  pitch  those  of  women,  but 
louder,  and  differing  somewhat  from  them  in  tone.  But,  after 
the  larynx  has  undeigone  the   change  produced  during   the 
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period  of  development  at  puberty,  the  bo/s  voice  becomes  bass 
or  tenor.  While  the  change  of  form  is  taking  place,  the  voice 
is  said  to  '  crack ; '  it  becomes  imperfect,  frequentlj  hoarse  and 
crowing,  and  is  unfitted  for  singing  until  the  new  tones  are 
brought  under  command  by  practice.  In  eunuchs,  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  testes  before  puberty,  the  voice  does  not 
undergo  this  change.  The  voice  of  most  old  people  is  deficient 
in  tone,  unsteady,  and  more  restricted  in  extent :  the  first  defect 
is  owing  to  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  the 
altered  condition  of  the  vocal  cord ;  the  want  of  steadiness  arises 
£rom  the  loss  of  nervous  power  and  command  over  the  muscles ; 
the  result  of  which  is  here,  as  in  other  parts,  a  tremulous 
motion.  These  two  causes  combined  render  the  voices  of  old 
people  void  of  tone,  unsteady,  bleating,  and  weak. 

In  any  class  of  persons  arranged,  as  in  an  orchestra,  according 
to  the  characters  of  voices,  each  would  possess,  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  bass,  or  tenor,  or  any  other  kind  of  voice, 
some  peculiar  character  by  which  his  voice  would  be  recognised 
from  all  the  rest.  The  conditions  that  determine  these  distinc- 
tions are,  however,  quite  imknown.  They  are  probably  inherent 
in  the  tissues  of  the  larynx,  and  are  as  indiscernible  as  the 
minute  differences  that  characterize  men's  features;  one  often 
observes,  in  like  manner,  hereditary  and  family  peculiarities  of 
voice,  as  well  marked  as  those  of  the  limbs  or  face. 

Most  persons,  particularly  men,  have  the  power,  if  at  all 
capable  of  singing,  of  modulating  their  voices  through  a  double 
aeries  of  notes  of  different  character :  namely,  the  notes  of  the 
natural  voice,  or  chest-notes,  and  the  falsetto  notes.  The  natural 
voice,  which  alone  has  been  hitherto  considered,  is  fuller,  and 
excites  a  distinct  sensation  of  much  stronger  vibration  and 
resonance  than  the  falsetto  voice,  which  has  more  a  fiute-like 
character.  The  deeper  notes  of  the  male  voice  can  be  produced 
only  with  the  natural  voice,  the  highest  with  the  falsetto  only ; 
the  notes  of  middle  pitch  can  be  produced  either  with  the  natural 
or  falsetto  voice;  the  two  registers  of  the  voice  are  therefore 
not  limited  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one  ends  when  the  other 
begins,  but  they  run  in  part  side  by  side. 
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The  natural  or  chest-notes,  are  produced  by  the  ordinazy 
vibrations  of  the  Tocal  cords.  The  mode  of  production  of  the 
falsetto  notes  is  still  obscure. 

By  MuUcr  the  falsetto  notes  were  thought  to  be  due  to  vibrations  of  only 
the  inner  borders  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  the  opinion  of  Petrequin  and 
Diday,  they  do  not  result  from  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  at  all,  but  fzx>in 
vibrations  of  the  air  passing  through  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  which  they 
believe  assumes,  at  such  times,  the  contour  of  the  cmhouchure  of  a  flute. 
Others  (considering  some  degree  of  Bimilarity  which  exists  between  the 
falsetto  notes,  and  the  peculiar  tones  called  harmonic,  which  are  produced 
when,  by  touching  or  stopping  a  hai'p-string  at  a  particular  point,  only  a 
portion  of  its  length  is  allowed  to  vibrate)  have  supposed  tliat,  in  the 
falsetto  notes,  portions  of  the  vocal  ligaments  are  thus  isolated,  and  made  to 
vibrate  while  the  rest  are  held  still.  The  question  cannot  yet  be  settled ; 
but  any  one  in  the  habit  of  singing  may  assure  himself,  both  by  the  difficulty 
of  passing  smoothly  from  one  set  of  notes  to  the  other,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  exercising  himself  in  both  registers,  lest  he  should  become  very  deficient 
in  one,  that  there  must  be  some  great  difference  in  the  modes  in  which  their 
respective  notes  are  produced. 

The  strength  of  the  Toice  depends  partly  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  Tocal  cords  can  be  made  to  vibrate ;  and  partly  on  the 
fitness  for  resonance  of  the  membranes  and  cartilages  of  the 
larynx,  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  lungs,  and  cavities  of  the 
mouth,  nostrils,  and  communicating  sinuses.     It  is  diminished 
by  anything  which  interferes  with  such  capability  of  vibration. 
The  intensity  or  loudness  of  a  given  note  with  maintenance  of  the 
same  'pitch,'  cannot  be  rendered  greater  by  merely  increasing 
the  force  of  the  current  of  air  through  the  glottis ;  for  increase 
of  the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  azteris  paribus,  raises  the  pitch 
both  of  the  natural  and  the  falsetto  notes.     Yet,  since  a  singer 
possesses  the  power  of  increasing  the  loudness  of  a  note  from  the 
faintest  '  piano '  to  '  fortissimo  *  without  its  pitch  being  altered, 
there  must  be  some  means  of  compensating  the  tendenqr  of  the 
vocal  cords  to  emit  a  higher  note  when  the  force  of  the  current 
of  air  is  increased.     This  means  evidently  consists  in  modifying 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.     When  a  note  is  rendered  louder 
and  more  intense,  the  vocal  cords  must  be  relaxed  by  remission 
of  the  muscular  action,  in  proportion  as  the  force  of  the  cunent 
of  the  breath  through  the  glottis  is  increased.     When  a  note  is 
rendered  fainter,  the  reverse  of  this  must  occur. 
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The  arches  of  the  palate  and  the  uvula  become  contracted  during 
the  formation  of  the  higher  notes ;  but  their  contraction  is  the 
same  for  a  note  of  given  height,  T^hether  it  be  falsetto  or  not ; 
and  in  either  case  the  arches  of  the  palate  may  be  touched  with 
the  finger,  without  the  note  being  altered.  Their  action,  there- 
fore, in  the  production  of  the  higher  notes  seems  to  be  merely 
the  result  of  involuntary  associate  nervous  action,  excited  by  the 
voluntarily  increased  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  If 
the  palatine  arches  contribute  at  all  to  the  production  of  the 
higher  notes  of  the  natural  voice  and  the  falsetto,  it  can  only  be 
by  their  increased  tension  strengthening  the  resonance. 

The  office  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  is  evidently  to  afford  a 
free  space  for  the  vibrations  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis ;  they 
may  be  compared  with  tlie  cavity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
mouth-piece  of  trumpets,  which  allows  the  free  vibration  of  the 
lips. 

SPEECH. 

Besides  the  musical  tones  formed  in  the  larynx,  a  great 
number  of  other  sounds  can  be  produced  in  the  vocal  tubes, 
between  the  glottis  and  the  external  apertures  of  the  air- 
passages,  the  combination  of  which  sounds  by  the  agency  of  the 
cerebrum  into  different  groups  to  designate  objects,  properties, 
actions,  etc.,  constitutes  language.  The  languages  do  not  employ 
all  the  sounds  which  can  be  produced  in  this  manner,  the  com- 
bination of  some  with  others  being  often  difficult.  Those 
sounds  which  are  easy  of  combination  enter,  for  the  most  part, 
into  the  formation  of  the  greater  number  of  languages.  Each 
language  contains  a  certain  number  of  such  sounds,  but  in  no 
one  are  all  brought  together.  On  the  contrary,  different  lan- 
g^uages  are  characterised  by  the  prevalence  in  them  of  certain 
elftoses  of  these  soimds,  while  others  are  less  frequent  or  alto- 
gether absent. 

The  sounds  produced  in  speech,  or  articulate  sounds,  are 
commonly  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants;  the  distinction 
between  which  is,  that  the  sounds  for  the  former  are  generated 
by  the  larynx,  while  those  for  the  latter  are  produced  by 
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interruption  of  tlie  current  of  air  in  some  part  of  the  air- 
passages  above  the  larynx.  The  term  consonant  has  been  giTen 
to  these  because  several  of  them  are  not  properly  sounded, 
except  consonantly  with  a  vowel.  Thus,  if  it  be  attempted  to 
pronounce  aloud  the  consonants  b,  d,  and  g,  or  their  modifica- 
tions, Pf  t,  k,  the  intonation  only  follows  them  in  their  combina- 
tion with  a  vowel. 

To  recognize  the  essential  properties  of  the  articulate  sounds, 
we  must,  according  to  Miiller,  first  examine  them  as  they  are 
produced  in  whispering,  and  then  investigate  which  of  them  can 
also  be  uttered  in  a  modified  character  conjoined  with  vocal  tone. 
By  this  procedure  we  find  two  series  of  sounds  :  in  one  the 
sounds  are  mute,  and  cannot  be  uttered  with  a  vocal  tone ;  the 
sounds  of  the  other  series  can  be  formed  independently  of  voice, 
but  are  also  capable  of  being  uttered  in  conjunction  with  it. 

AU  the  vowels  can  be  expressed  in  a  whisper  without  vocal 
tone,  that  is,  mutely.  These  mute  vowel-sounds  differ,  howerer, 
in  some  measure,  as  to  their  mode  of  production,  from  the 
consonants.  AU  the  mute  consonants  are  formed  in  the  vocal- 
tube  above  the  glottis,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or  nose,  hy 
the  mere  rushing  of  the  air  between  the  surfaces  differentlj 
modified  in  disposition.  But  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  even 
when  mute,  has  its  souroe  in  the  glottis,  though  its  vocal  cords 
are  not  thrown  into  the  vibrations  neoessaiy  for  the  production 
of  voice ;  and  the  soimd  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  current  of  air  between  the  relaxed  vocal  cords.  The  same 
vowel  sound  can  be  produced  in  the  larynx  when  the  mouth  ia 
closed,  the  nostrils  being  open,  and  the  utterance  of  all  vocal 
tone  avoided.  This  sound,  when  the  mouth  is  open,  is  ^ 
modified  by  varied  forms  of  the  oral  cavity,  as  to  assume  the 
characters  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  in  aU  their  modifications. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  assumes  the  same  form  for  fte 
articulation  of  each  of  the  mute  vowels  as  for  the  corresponding 
vowel  when  vocalized ;  the  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  Hes 
in  the  kind  of  sound  emitted  by  the  laiynx.  Krantzenstein  and 
Kempelen  have  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  necessaiy  for 
changing  one  and  the  same  sound  into  the  different  vowels,  are 
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differenoes  in  the  size  of  two  parts — the  oral  canal  and  the  oral 
opening;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  mute 
Toweb.  Bj  oral  canal,  Kempelen  means  here  the  space  between 
the  tongue  and  palate :  for  the  pronunciation  of  certain  vowels 
both  the  opening  of  the  mouth  and  the  space  just  mentioned  are 
widened;  for  the  pronunciation  of  other  vowels  both  are  con- 
tracted; and  for  others  one  is  wide,  the  other  contracted. 
Admitting  five  degrees  of  size,  both  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
and  of  the  space  between  the  tongue  and  palate,  Kempelen  thus 
states  the  dimensions  of  these  parts  for  the  following  vowel 
sounds: — 


Vowel. 
a    as  in 

Sound. 
*far' 

Size  of  oral  opening. 
5 

Size  of  oral  canal. 
3 

*  name' 

*  theme ' 

4 
3 

2 
I 

0 

00     „ 

*coor 

2 

I 

4 
5 

Another  important  distinction  in  articulate  sounds  is,  that  the 
utterance  of  some  is  only  of  momentary  duration,  taking  place 
during  a  sudden  change  in  the  conformation  of  the  mouth,  and 
being  incapable  of  prolongation  by  a  continued  expiration.  To 
this  class  belong  6,  j),  d,  and  the  hard  g.  In  the  utterance  of 
other  consonants  the  sounds  may  be  continuous ;  they  may  be 
prolonged,  ad  lihUumy  as  long  as  a  particiilar  disposition  of  the 
mouth  and  a  constant  expiration  are  maintained.  Among  these 
consonants  are  h,  m,  n,  /,  s,  r,  l.  Corresponding  differences  in 
respect  to  the  time  that  may  be  occupied  in  their  utterance  exist 
in  the  vowel-sounds,  and  principally  constitute  the  differences  of 
long  and  short  syllables.  Thus,  the  a  as  in  "  far  "  and  "  fate," 
the  0  as  in  ''  go  "  and  ''  fott,"  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged ; 
but  the  same  vowels  (or  more  properly  different  vowels  expressed 
by  the  same  letters),  as  in  "  can  "  and  **  fact,"  in  "  dog  "  and 
**  rotten,"  cannot  be  prolonged. 

All  sounds  of  the  first  or  explosive  kind  are  insusceptible  of 
combination  with  vocal  tone  (*'  intonation  "),  and  are  absolutely 
mute;  nearly  all  the  consonants  of  the  second  or  continuous 
kind  may  be  attended  with  **  intonation." 

The  peculiarity  of  speaking,  to  which  the  term  ventrUoquism 
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ia  applied,  appears  to  consiBt  merely  in  the  varied  modificadon 
of  the  sounds  produced  in  the  larynx,  in  imitation  of  the  modifi- 
cations which  voice  ordinarily  suffers  from  distance,  etc.  From 
the  observations  of  Miiller  and  Colombat,  it  seems  that  the 
essential  mechanical  parts  of  the  process  of  ventriloquism  consist 
in  taking  a  full  inspiration,  then  keeping  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  neck  fixed,  and  speaking  with  the  mouth  almost 
closed,  and  the  lips  and  lower  jaw  as  motionless  as  possible, 
while  air  is  very  slowly  expired  through  a  very  narrow  gbttis; 
care  being  taken  also,  that  none  of  the  expired  air  passes 
through  the  nose.  But,  as  observed  by  Miiller,  much  of  the 
ventriloquist's  skill  in  imitating  the  voices  coming  from  parti- 
cular directions,  consists  in  deceiving  other  senses  than  hearing. 
We  never  distinguish  very  readily  the  direction  in  which  sounds 
reach  our  ear ;  and,  when  our  attention  is  directed  to  a  parti- 
cular point,  our  imagination  is  very  apt  to  refer  to  that  point 
whatever  sounds  we  may  hear. 

The  tongue,  which  is  usually  credited  with  the  power  of 
speech, — language  and  speech  being  often  employed  as  synony- 
mous terms— plays  only  a  subordinate,  although  very  important 
part.  This  is  well  shown  by  cases  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
organ  has  been  removed  on  account  of  disease.  Patients  who 
recover  from  this  operation  talk  imperfectly,  and  their  voice  is 
considerably  modified ;  but  the  loss  of  speech  is  confined  to 
those  letters,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  the  tongue  ia  con- 
cerned. ' 

Stammering  depends  on  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  action 
of  the  muscles  (chiefly  abdominal)  which  expel  air  through  the 
larynx,  and  that  of  the  muscles  which  guard  the  orifice  (rima 
glottidis)  by  which  it  escapes,  and  of  those  (of  tongue,  palate, 
etc.)  which  modulate  the  sound  to  the  form  of  speedL 

Over  either  of  the  groups  of  muscles,  by  itself,  a  stammerer 
may  have  as  much  power  as  other  people.  But  he  caanot 
harmoniously  arrange  their  conjoint  actions. 

This  discord  of  muscles,  Sir  J.  Paget  obserres,  occurs  in  other  organs  th^o 
those  of  speech,  and  most  eyidently  in  those  of  deglatition,  mictuiitioii,  and 
defoication. 
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In  the  case  of  "  stammering  urinary  organs/*  he  remarks,  "  the  patient 
can  often  pass  his  urine  without  any  trouble,  especially  at  customary 
times  and  places,  and  when  he  does  so,  the  stream  is  full  and  strong,  and 
he  has  nothing  the  matter  with  him.  But  at  other  times  he  suffers  all 
the  distress  that  he  might  have  with  a  yery  bad  urethral  stricture.  He 
cannot  pass  a  drop  of  urine  ;  or,  after  a  few  drops,  there  comes  a  painful 
check,  and  the  more  he  strains  the  less  he  passes,  and  then  complete  reten- 
tion may  ensue,  and  overfilling  of  the  bladder The  stammering 

with  the  bladder  occurs  in  just  the  same  conditions  as  the  stammering 
speech.  There  are  few  stammerers  in  speech  so  bad  but  that  they  can  talk  or 
read  fluently  when  they  are  alone  or  with  those  whom  they  are  most  familiar 
with,  or  when  they  are  entirely  thoughtless  as  to  their  manner  of  speaking. 
Their  worst  times  are  when  with  strangers,  or  with  persons  or  in  places 
that  are  associated  in  their  minds  with  stammering.     It  is  just  so  with  the 

bladder  and  urethra Nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  stammering 

speech  find  in  them  their  parallel.  In  both  alike  are  observed  the  strong 
influence  of  habit  and  association  of  ideas ;  the  effects  of  transient  changes 
in  the  vigour  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the  need  of  a  justly  and  almost  uncon- 
sdously  measured  exercise  of  the  will,  that  it  should  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  enough ;  and  the  influence  of  distraction  of  mind.** 


CHAPTER    XXL 

THE    SENSES. 

Thbouoh  ihe  medium  of  tlie  Neirous  system  tlie  mind  obtains 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  both  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
bodjy  and  of  the  external  world. 

This  knowledge  is  based  upon  sensations  resulting  from  the 
stimulation  of  certain  centres  in  the  brain,  by  irritations  con- 
veyed to  them  by  afferent  (sensory)  nerves.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  the  following  structures  are  necessary  for  sensa- 
tion :  (a)  A  peripheral  oi^an  for  the  reception  of  the  impression ; 
(6)  a  nerve  for  conducting  it ;  (c)  a  nerve-centre  for  feeling  or 
perceiving  it. 

Sensations  may  be  conveniently  classed  as  common  and  spsciah 

Common  Sensations, 

Under  this  head  fall  all  those  general  sensations  which  cannot 
be  distinctly  localized  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  such  as 
Fatigue,  Discomfort,  Faintness,  Satiety,  together  with  Hunger 
and  Thirst,  in  which,  in  addition  to  a  general  discomfort,  there 
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is  in  many  persons  a  distinct  sensation  referred  to  the  stomadi  or 
fauces.  In  this  class  must  also  be  placed  the  Yarious  irritatioiis 
of  the  muoouB  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  which  give  rise  to 
ooughing,  and  also  the  sensations  derived  from  various  viscera 
indicating  the  necessity  of  expelling  their  contents;  e.g,,  the 
desire  to  deftecate,  to  urinate,  and,  in  the  female,  the  sensations 
which  precede  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  We  must  also  indude 
such  sensations  as  itching,  creeping,  tickling,  tingling,  burning, 
aching,  etc.,  some  of  which  come  under  the  head  of  pain :  they 
will  be  again  referred  to  in  describing  the  sense  of  Toudh, 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  very  dear  line  of  demaxcatioii 
between  many  of  the  common  sensations  above  mentioned^  and 
the  sense  of  Touch,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
general  and  special  sensations.  Toudi  is,  indeed,  usually  daaaed 
with  the  special  senses,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  same 
group  with  them  :  yet  it  differs  from  them  in  being  common  to 
many  nerves;  €,g,^  all  the  sensory  spinal  nerves,  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  fifth  cerebral  nerves,  and  in  its 
impressions  being  communicable  through  many  organs. 

Among  common  sensations  must  also  be  ranked  the  so-called 
''  muscular  sense,''  which  has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  535). 
It  is  by  means  of  this  sense  that  we  become  aware  of  the  condi- 
tion of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  various  musdes  and 
groups  of  muscles,  and  thus  obtain  the  information  necessary  for 
their  adjustment  to  various  purposes — standing,  walking,  grasp- 
ing, etc.  This  muscular  sensibility  is  shown  in  our  power  to 
estimate  the  differences  between  weights  by  the  different  mus- 
cular efforts  necessary  to  raise  them.  Considerable  ddicacy 
may  be  attained  by  practice,  and  the  difference  between  19^  oz. 
in  one  hand  and  20  oz.  in  the  other  is  readily  appreciated 
(Weber). 

This  sensibility  with  which  the  muscles  are  endowed  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  sense  of  contact  and  of  preuwre, 
of  which  the  skin  is  the  organ.  When  standing  erect,  we  can 
feel  the  ground  (contact),  and  further  there  is  a  sense  of 
pressure,  due  to  our  feet  being  pressed  against  the  ground  bj 
the  weight  of  the  body.     Both  these  are  derived  from  the  skin 
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of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  If  now  Tce  raise  the  body  on  the  toes, 
we  are  consdons  (muscular  sense)  of  a  muscular  effort  made  hy 
the  muscles  of  the  calf,  which  overcomes  a  certain  resistance. 

The  distinctness  of  the  muscular  sense  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
case  mentioned  bj  Brown-Sdquard. 

'*  Muscular  sensibility  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  direction  of  voluntary 
movements.  I  have  seen  a  child  completely  deprived  of  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility (unable  to  feel  coutact,  pressure,  pricking,  pinching,  tickling,  cold  or 
heat),  yet  able  to  walk  well  without  lookiug  at  its  feet,  and  undoubtedly 
owiz^f  this  power  to  the  persistence  of  guiding  sensations  in  the  muscles. 
In  this  case,  besides  the  peculiar  sensibility  which  guides  voluntaxy  moTe- 
ments,  the  muscles  had  the  power  of  giving  pain.  When  they  were  excited 
to  contract  spasmodically,  the  patient  had  the  feeling  of  cramps.*' 

Special  Sensations, 

Including  the  sense  of  touch,  the  special  senses  are  £ve  in 
number — Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  Hearing,  Sight. 

The  two  last  are  distinguished  from,  the  rest  in  possessing  a 
▼ezy  complex  sense-organ. 

Smell,  like  Sight  and  Hearing,  has  but  a  single  nerve  appro- 
priated to  it,  while  the  sense  of  Taste  appears  to  be  common  to 
branches  (gustatory)  of  the  fiffch  and  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves.  These  two  senses,  together  with  that  of  Touch,  although 
perfectly  distinct,  yet  often  co-operate  to  produce  a  complex 
sensation  in  which  it  is  diffictilt  to  assign  to  each  sense  its 
precise  share.  Thus,  when  food  is  taken  into  the  mouth  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  what  part  of  the  sensation  produced  is 
due  to  Touch,  Taste,  and  Smell  respectively. 

The  most  important  distinction  between  common  and  special 
sensations  is  that  by  the  former  we  are  made  aware  of  certain 
conditions  of  various  parts  of  our  bodies,  while  from  the  latter 
we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  also.  This  dif- 
ference will  be  clear  if  we  compare  the  sensations  of  pain  and 
touch,  the  former  of  which  is  a  common,  the  latter  a  special 
sensation.  ''  If  we  place  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife  on  the  skin, 
we  feel  the  edge  by  means  of  our  sense  of  touch ;  we  perceive  a 
sensation,  and  refer  it  to  the  object  which  has  caused  it.  But  as 
soon  as  we  cut  the  skin  with  the  knife,  we  feel  pain,  a  feeling 
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which  we  no  longer  refer  to  the  cutting  knife,  but  which  we  fed 
within  ourselveBy  and  which  communicatee  to  us  the  fact  of  a 
change  of  condition  in  our  own  body.  By  the  sensation  of 
pain  we  are  neither  able  to  recognise  the  object  which  caused 
it,  nor  its  nature"  (Weber).  Before  describing  the  spedsl 
senses  in  detail  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  a  few  of  their 
general  characteristics. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  it  is  important 
clearly  to  understand  that  the  Sensorium,  or  seat  of  sensation,  is 
in  the  Brain,  and  not  in  the  particular  organ  (eye,  ear,  etc) 
through  which  the  sensory  impression  is  received.  In  oommoa 
parlance  we  are  said  to  »ee  with  the  eye,  hear  with  the  ear,  etc, 
but  in  reality  these  organs  are  only  adapted  to  receive  impres- 
sions which  are  conducted  to  the  sensorium,  through  the  optic 
and  auditory  nerves  respectively,  and  there  give  rise  to  sensation. 

Hence,  if  the  optic  nerve  is  severed  (although  the  eye  itself  is 
perfectly  uninjured),  vision  is  no  longer  possible;  since,  although 
the  image  falls  on  the  retina  as  before,  the  sensory  impression 
can  no  longer  be  conveyed  to  the  sensorium. 

When  any  g^ven  sensation  is  felt,  all  that  we  can  with  cer- 
tainty affirm  is  that  the  sensorium  in  the  brain  is  excited.  The 
exciting  cause  may  be  (in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is),  some 
object  of  the  external  world  {objective  sefnation) ;  or  the  condition 
of  the  sensorium  may  be  due  to  some  excitement  within  the 
brain,  in  which  case  the  sensation  is  termed  subjecHvt,  The 
mind  habitually  refers  sensations  to  external  causes ;  and  hence, 
whenever  they  are  subjective  (due  to  causes  within  the  brain), 
we  can  hardly  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  an  external  cause, 
and  an  illusion  is  the  result. 

Numberless  examples  of  such  illusions  might  be  quoted.  As  familiar 
cases  may  be  mentioned,  humming  and  busszing  in  the  eare  caused  by  some 
irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  centre,  and  even  musical  sounds  and 
voices  (sometimes  termed  auditory  spectra) ;  also  so-called  optical  iUusioDS : 
persons  and  other  objects  are  described  as  being  seen,  although  not  present. 

Such  illusions  are  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
or  other  forms  of  delirium,  in  which  cats,  rats,  creeping  loathsome  fonns,  etc, 
are  described  by  the  patient  as  seen  with  great  yiridness. 

One  uniform  internal  cause,  which  may  act  on  all  the  nerres 
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of  the  aenaes  in  the  same  manner,  is  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  their  capillaxy  vessels,  as  in  congestion  and  inflammation. 
This  one  cause  excites  in  the  retina,  while  the  eyes  are  closed, 
the  sensatioDS  of  light  and  luminous  flashes;  in  the  auditory 
nerve,  the  sensation  of  humming  and  ringing  sounds;  in  the 
olfactory  nerve,  the  sense  of  odours;  and  in  the  nerves  of 
feeling,  the  sensation  of  pain.  In  the  same  way,  also,  a  narcotic 
substance  introduced  into  the  blood,  excites  in  the  nerves  of  each 
sense  peculiar  symptoms :  in  the  optic  nerves,  the  appearance  of 
luminous  sparks  before  the  eyes ;  in  the  auditory  nerves,  '^  tin- 
nitus aurium  "  ;  and  in  the  common  sensory  nerves,  the  sensa- 
tion of  creeping  over  the  surface.  So,  also,  among  external 
causes,  the  stimulus  of  electridiy,  or  the  mechanical  influence  of 
a  blow,  concussion,  or  pressure,  excites  in  the  eye  the  sensation 
of  light  and  colours ;  in  the  ear,  a  sense  of  a  loud  sound  or  of 
ringing ;  in  the  tongue,  a  saline  or  acid  taste ;  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  a  perception  of  peculiar  jarring  or  of  the 
mechanical  impression,  or  a  shock  like  it. 

The  habit  of  constantly  referring  our  sensations  to  external 
causes,  lead  us  to  interpret  the  various  modifications  which 
external  objects  produce  in  our  sensations,  as  properties  of  the 
external  bodies  themselves.  Thus  we  speak  of  certain  substances 
as  possessing  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell ;  whereas,  the  fact 
is,  their  taste  and  smeU  are  only  disagreeable  to  us  :  for  what  is 
loathsome  and  disgusting  to  us  (such  as  carrion),  is  devoured 
with  avidity  by  vultures,  and  must,  therefore,  be  agreeable  to 
them.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  on  this  habit  of  referring 
our  sensations  to  causes  outside  ourselves,  depends  the  reality  of 
the  external  world  to  us ;  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight.  By  the  co-operation  of 
these  two  senses  aided  by  the  others,  we  are  enabled  gradually 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  external  objects  which  daily  experience 
confirms,  until  we  come  to  place  unbounded  confidence  in  what 
is  termed  the  '*  evidence  of  the  senses." 

The  various  illusions  to  which  we  are  thus  liable,  will  be 
discussed  more  at  length  in  describing  each  individual  sense :  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  distinction  which  we  must  draw 
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between  mere  senaationBy  and  the  judgments  based,  often  nnoon- 
sdoualj,  upon  tiiem. 

Thus,  in  looking  at  a  near  object,  we  unoonaoiously  estimate 
its  distance,  and  say  it  seems  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  off:  but 
the  estimate  of  its  distance  is  in  reality  a  judgment  based  on 
many  things  besides  the  appearance  of  the  object  itself;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  nimiber  of  intervening  objects,  the 
number  of  steps  which  from  past  experience  we  know  we  must 
take  before  we  could  touch  it,  and  many  others. 

The  curious  illusions  which  occur  in  cases  of  amputation  may  be  aleo  citetl 
as  examples. 

After  the  amputation  of  a  leg  for  instance,  sensations  are  felt  for  weeks, 
which  are  referred  to  the  lost  1^  or  foot,  and  so  entire  and  persistent  is  the 
illusion,  that  patients  not  nnfrequently  attempt  to  put  the  foot  down  to  the 
ground,  entirely  forgetting  that  the  leg  has  been  amputated.  In  soch  cases 
there  is  no  erroneous  ttemation,  but  an  erroneous  judgment^  which  refets  the 
yarious  sensations  resulting  from  irritation  of  the  severed  nerre,  to  its  peri- 
pheral terminations,  on  which  impressionR  were  usually  made  (p.  493). 

The  importance  of  the  special  senses  is  at  once  obyious  when 
we  remember  that  the  vchoU  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  any- 
one has  been  acquired  through  the  medium  of  his  &7^  senses: 
and  the  extent  to  which  our  conceptions  are  dependent  upon  the 
experience  derived  through  our  senses  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  oonceiTe  of  a  sixth  sense 
as  distinct  from  any  of  the  five  as  they  are  from  eadi  other. 
The  sensations  derived  from  our  sense-organs,  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other ;  and  though,  under  normal  conditional  each 
requires  for  its  production  the  action  of  a  specific  exciting  cause 
e  g.,  light  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  sound  in  the  case  of  the  ear, 
yet  every  stimulation  (mechanical,  electrical,  &o.,)  of  a  nerve  of 
special  sense  gives  rise  to  its  own  special  sensation,  and  noi  to 
pain  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  sensory  nerves.  Thus,  irritation 
of  the  optic  nerve,  as  by  cutting  it,  invariably  produces  a  sensa- 
tion of  light,  of  the  auditory  nerve  a  sensation  of  some  modifi- 
cation of  sound. 

Doubtless  these  distinct  sensations  depend  not  on  any  speciality 
in  the  structure  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  but  on  the  nature 
of  their  connections  in  the  sensorium. 
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It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  that  irritation  of  a  nerre  of 
special  sense,  when  excessive,  may  produce  pain ;  but  experiments 
seem  to  haye  proved  that  none  of  these  nerves  possess  the  &culty 
of  common  sensibility.  Thus,  Magendie  observed  that  when  the 
ol£eu$tozy  nerves,  laid  bare  in  a  dog,  were  pricked,  no  signs  of 
pain  were  manifested;  and  other  experiments  of  his  seem  to 
show  that  both  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are  insusceptible  of 
pain.  Further,  the  optic  nerve  is  insusceptible  to  the  stimulus 
of  light  when  severed  from  its  connection  with  the  retina  which 
alone  is  adapted  to  receive  luminous  impressions. 

The  sensation  0/  motion  is,  like  motion  itself,  of  two  kinds, — 
prc^iressive  and  vibratory.  The  faculty  of  the  perception  of  pro- 
gressive motion  is  possessed  chiefly  by  the  senses  of  vision,  touch, 
and  taste.  Thus  an  impression  is  perceived  travelling  from  one 
part  of  the  retina  to  another,  and  the  movement  of  the  image  is 
interpreted  by  the  mind  as  the  motion  of  the  object.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  so  also  the  movement  of  a 
sensation  of  taste  over  the  surface  of  the  organ  of  taste,  can  be 
recognized.  The  motion  of  tremors,  or  vibrations,  is  perceived 
by  several  senses,  but  especially  by  those  o^hearing  and  touch. 

We  are  made  acquainted  with  chemical  actions  principally  by 
taste,  smell,  and  touch,  and  by  each  of  these  senses  in  the  mode 
proper  to  it.  Volatile  bodies,  disturbing  the  conditions  of  the 
nerves  by  a  chemical  action,  exert  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  organ  of  smell ;  and  many  matters  act  on  that  sense  which 
produce  no  impression  upon  the  organs  of  taste  and  touch, — ^for 
example,  many  odorous  substances,  as  the  vapour  of  metals,  such 
as  lead,  and  the  vapour  of  many  minerals.  Some  volatile  sub- 
stances, however,  are  perceived  not  only  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
but  also  by  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.  Thus,  the  vapoura 
of  horse-radish  and  mustard,  and  acrid  suffocating  gases,  act 
upon  the  conjunctiva  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs» 
exciting  through  the  common  sensory  nerves,  merely  modifica- 
tions of  common  feeling ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  excite  the 
sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste. 

Without  simultaneous  attention,  all  sensations  are  only  ob- 
scurely, if  at  all,  perceived.     If  the  mind  be  torpid  in  indolence. 
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or  if  the  attention  be  withdrawn  from  the  nerves  of  sense  in 
intellectual  contemplation,  deep  speculations,  or  an  intense 
passion,  the  sensations  of  the  nerres  make  no  impression  upon 
the  mind ;  they  are  not  perceived, — ^that  is  to  say,  they  are  not 
communicated  to  the  conscious  ''  self,''  or  with  so  little  intensity, 
that  the  mind  is  unable  to  retain  the  impression,  or  only  recol- 
lects it  some  time  after,  when  it  is  freed  from  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  idea  which  had  occupied  it. 

This  power  of  attention  to  the  sensations  derived  frtnn  a  single 
organ,  may  also  be  exercised  in  a  single  portion  of  a  sentient 
organ,  and  thus  enable  one  to  discern  the  detail  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  single  sensation.  For  example,  by  well-directed 
attention,  one  can  distinguish  each  of  the  many  tones  simultane- 
ously emitted  by  an  orchestra,  and  can  even  follow  the  weaker 
tones  of  one  instrument  apart  frt>m  the  other  sounds,  of  which 
the  impressions  being  not  attended  to  are  less  vividly  perceived. 
So,  also,  if  one  endeavours  to  direct  attention  to  the  whole  field 
of  vision  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  seen  distinctly ;  but  when. 
the  attention  is  directed  first  to  this,  then  to  that  part,  and 
analyses  the  detail  of  the  sensation,  the  part  to  which  the  mind 
is  directed  is  perceived  with  more  distinctness  than  the  rest  of 
the  same  sensation. 

SEKSE    OF    TOUCH. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  not  confined  to  particular  parts  of  the 
body  of  small  extent,  like  the  other  senses ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
parts  capable  of  perceiving  the  presence  of  a  stimulas  by 
ordinary  sensation  are,  in  certain  degrees,  the  seat  of  this  sense ; 
for  touch  is  simply  a  modification  or  exaltation  of  common 
sensation  or  sensibility.  The  nerves  on  which  the  sense  of 
touch  depends  are,  therefore,  the  same  as  those  which  confer 
ordinary  sensation  on  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  viz.,  those 
derived  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  the  sensory  cerebral  nerves. 

But,  although  all  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  sensoiy 
nerves  are  thus,  in  some  degree,  organs  of  touch,  yet  the  sense  is 
exercised  in  perfection  only  in  those  parts  the  sensibility  of 
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which  is  extremely  delicate,  e.g,^  the  skin,  the  tongue,  and  the 
lips,  which  are  provided  with  abundant  papillae.  (See  chapter 
on  Skiiv,  and  section  on  Taste.)  A  peculiar  and,  of  its  own 
kind  in  each  case,  a  very  acute  sense  of  touch  is  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  the  nails  and  teeth.  To  a  less  extent  the  hair 
may  be  reckoned  an  organ  of  touch;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eyelashes. 

The  sensations  of  the  common  sensoiy  nerves  have  as  peculiar 
a  character  as  those  of  any  other  organ  of  sense.  The  sense  of 
touch  renders  us  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  stimulus,  from  the 
slightest  to  the  most  intense  degree  of  its  action,  by  that  in- 
describable something  which  we  call  feeling,  or  common  sensa- 
tion. The  modifications  of  this  sense  often  depend  on  the  extent 
of  the  parts  affected.  The  sensation  of  pricking,  for  example, 
informs  us  that  the  sensitive  particles  are  intensely  affected  in  a 
small  extent;  the  sensation  of  pressure  indicates  a  slighter 
affection  of  the  parts  in  the  greater  extent,  and  to  a  greater 
depth.  It  is  by  the  depth  to  which  the  parts  are  affected  that 
the  feeling  of  pressure  is  distinguished  from  that  of  mere  contact. 
Schiff  and  Brown-Sequard  are  of  opinion  that  common  sensibility 
and  tactile  sensibility  manifest  themselves  to  the  individual  by 
the  aid  of  different  sets  of  fibres.  Dr.  Sieveking  has  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  from  pathological  observation. 

Among  the  various  endowments  of  the  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  body,  generally  included  under  the  head  of  Touch,  we  must 
destinguish  (a)  the  sense  of  touch,  strictly  so-called  (tactile 
sensibilify),  (6)  the  sense  ot  pressure ,  (c)  the  sense  of  temperature. 
These  when  carried  beyond  a  certain  degree  are  merged  in  {d) 
the  sensation  otpain. 

Various  peculiar  sensations,  such  as  tickling,  must  be  classed 
with  pain  under  the  head  of  common  sensations,  since  they  give 
us  no  information  as  to  external  objects.  Such  sensations, 
whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  are  in  all  cases  referred  by  the 
mind  to  the  part  affected,  and  not  to  the  cause  which  stimulates 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  part.  The  sensation  of  tickling  may 
be  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  but  with  especial  inten- 
sity in  the  soles  of  the  feet.     Among  other  sensations  belonging 
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to  this  claaa,  and  confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  the  genital  organs  and  nipples. 

(a)  Touch  proper. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  which  have  delicate  tactile 
sensibility  the  epidermis,  immediately  over  the  papillsB,  is 
moderately  thin.  When  its  thickness  is  much  increased,  as  over 
the  heel,  the  sense  of  touch  is  vezy  much  duUed.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  altogether  removed,  and  the  cutis  laid  bare, 
the  sensation  of  contact  is  replaced  by  one  of  [pain.  Farther,  in 
all  highly  sensitive  parts,  the  papillse  are  numerous  and  highly 
vascular,  and  usually  the  sensory  nerves  are  connected  with 
special  End-organs,  End-bulbs,  Pacinian  bodies,  or  Tactile  cor- 
puscles. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  touch  depends  very  largely  on 
the  cutaneous  circulation,  which  is  of  course  largely  influenced 
by  external  temperature.  Hence  the  numbness,  familiar  to 
everyone,  produced  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  skin. 

Special  organs  of  touch  are  present  in  most  animals,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  antennee  of  insects,  the  '*  whisken*' 
(vibrissse)  of  cats  and  other  camivora,  the  wings  of  bats,  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  and  the  hand  of  man. 

By  the  sense  of  touch  the  mind  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
size,  form,  and  other  external  characters  of  bodies.  And  ia 
order  that  these  characters  may  be  easily  ascertained,  the  sense 
of  touch  is  especially  developed  in  those  parts  which  can  be 
readily  moved  over  the  sur&oe  of  bodies.  Touch,  in  its  more 
limited  sense,  or  the  act  of  ftyA-miTimg  a  body  by  the  touch, 
consists  merely  in  a  voluntary  employment  of  this  sense  combined 
with  movement,  and  stands  in  the  same  relaticm  to  the  sense  of 
touch,  or  common  sensibility,  generally,  as  the  act  of  oooking, 
following,  or  examining  odours,  does  to  the  sense  of  smelL  The 
hand  is  best  adapted  for  it,  by  reason  of  its  peculiarities  of 
structure,— namely,  its  capability  of  pronation  and  supinatioD* 
which  enables  it,  by  the  movement  of  rotation,  to  examine  the 
whole  circumference  of  a  body ;  the  power  it  possesses  of  op- 
posing the  thumb  to  the  rest  of  the  hand;  and  the  reLatiTe 
mobility  of  the  fingers.     Besides — the  hand,  and  especially  the 
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fingers,  are  abundantly  endowed  with  papilla  and  touch-eofpuseles 
(pp.  432,  434)  which  are  specially  necessary  for  the  perfect 
employment  of  this  sense. 

In  forming  a  conception  of  the  figure  and  extent  of  a  surface, 
the  mind  multiplies  the  size  of  the  hand  or  fingers  used  in  the 
inquiry  by  the  number  of  times  which  it  is  contained  in  the 
surface  traversed ;  and  by  repeating  this  process  with  regard  to 
the  different  dimensions  of  a  solid  body,  acquires  a  notion  of  its 
cubical  extent 

The  perfection  of  the  sense  of  touch  on  different  parts  of  the 
surface  is  proportioned  to  the  power  which  such  parts  possess  of 
distinguishing  and  isolating  the  sensations  produced  by  two 
points  placed  dose  together.  This  power  'depends,  at  least  in 
part,  on  the  number  of  primitive  nerve-fibres  distributed  to  the 
part ;  for  the  fewer  the  primitive  fibres  which  an  organ  receives, 
the  more  likely  is  it  that  several  impressions  on  different  con- 
tiguous points  will  act  on  only  one  nervous  fibre,  and  hence  be 
confounded,  and  perhaps  produce  but  one  sensation. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  tactile  properties  of  different  parte  of  the 
skin,  as  measured  by  this  power  of  distinguishing  distances,  were  made  by 
£.  H.  Weber.  The  experiment  consisted  in  touching  the  skin,  while  the 
eyes  were  closed,  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  sheathed  with  cork, 
and  in  ascertaining  how  close  the  points  of  the  compasses  might  be  brought 
to  each  other,  and  still  be  felt  as  two  bodies.  He  examined  in  this  manner 
nearly  cyery  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  has  given  tables  showing 
the  relative  degrees  of  sensibility  of  different  parts.  Experiments  of  a 
similar  land  have  been  performed  also  by  Valentin. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  results  of  Weber's  experiments. 

Tabie  of  variatloiM  in  the  tactile  sensibility  of  different  parts,  Ute 
meajturement  indicates  the  least  distance  at  nhich  the  tnro  blunted  points  of  a 
pair  of  compasses  could  be  separately  distinguished. 

Tip  of  tongue .^  inch. 

Palmar  surface  of  third  phalanx  of  forefinger       .    .  ^    ., 

Palmar  surface  of  second  phalanges  of  fingers  .        >  «     ?« 

Bed  surface  of  under-lip \     m 

Tip  of  the  nose J     „ 


Middle  of  dorsum  of  tongue \ 

Palm  of  hand ii  m 

Centre  of  hard  palate i  „ 

Dorsal  surfoce  of  first  phalanges  of  fingers        .  7,  „ 

Back  of  hand 1}  „ 


♦t 
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Dorsam  of  foot  near  toes i\  inch. 

Gluteal  region li  t> 

Sacral  region H  n 

Upper  and  lower  parts  of  forearm        .        .        .    .  i|  „ 

Back  of  nock  near  occipnt 2  inchea 

Upper  dorsal  and  mid-lumbar  regions  .       •        ,    .  2  „ 

Middle  part  of  forearm ^h    n 

Middle  of  thigh 2i  „ 

Mid-cervical  region 2|  „ 

Mid-dorsal  region 2^  „ 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  limbs,  it  was  found  that  before 
they  were  recognised  as  two,  the  points  of  the  compasses  had  to 
he  further  separated,  when  the  line  joining  them  was  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  limb,  than  when  in  the  transverse  direction.  The 
different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  possessed  by  different  parts 
may  g^ve  rise  to  errors  of  judgment  in  estimating  the  distance 
between  two  points  where  the  skin  is  touched.  Thus,  if  blunted 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (maintained  at  a  constant  distance 
apart)  be  slowly  drawn  over  the  skin  of  the  cheek  towards  the 
lips,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
distance  between  the  points  is  gradually  increasing.  When 
they  reach  the  lips  they  seem  to  be  considerably  further  apart 
than  on  the  cheek. 

Thus,  too,  our  estimate  of  the  size  of  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  is 
usually  exaggerated  when  based  upon  sensations  derived  from 
the  tongue  alone. 

Another  curious  illusion  may  here  be  mentioned.  If  we  dose 
the  eyes,  and  place  a  small  marble  or  pea  between  the  croeaed 
fore-  and  middle  fingers,  we  seem  to  be  touching  two  marbles. 
This  illusion  is  due  to  an  error  of  judgment.  The  marble  is 
touched  by  two  siirfaces  which,  under  ordinaxy  drcumatanoeSy 
could  only  be  touched  by  two  separate  marbles,  hence,  the  mind 
taking  no  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  fingers  are  croesed, 
forms  the  conclusion  that  two  sensations  are  due  to  two  marbles. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Weber  the  mind  estimates  the 
distance  between  two  points  by  the  number  of  unexcited  nerve- 
endings  which  intervene  between  the  two  points  touched.  It 
would  appear  that  a  certain  number  of  intervening  unexcited 
nerve-endings  are  necessazy  before  two  points  touched  can  be 
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recognised  as  separate,  and  the  greater  this  number  the  more 
clearly  are  the  points  of  contact  disting^uished  as  separate.  By 
practice  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  very  much 
increased.  A  familiar  illustration  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  who  by  constant  practice  can  acquire  the  power  of  reading 
raised  letters  the  forms  of  which  are  almost  if  not  quite  undis- 
tingoishable,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  to  an  ordinary  person. 

The  power  of  correctly  localizing  sensations  of  touch  is 
gradually  derived  from  experience.  Thus  infants  when  in  pain 
simply  cry,  but  mi^e  no  effort  to  remove  the  cause  of  irritation, 
as  an  older  child  or  adult  would,  doubtless  on  account  of  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  its  exact  situation.  By  long  experience 
this  power  of  localisation  becomes  perfected,  till  at  length  the 
brain  possesses  a  complete  "  picture  "  as  it  were  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  is  able  with  marvellous  exactness  to  localise 
each  sensation  of  touch. 

{b)  Pressure. — If  the  hand  be  rested  on  the  table  and  a  very 
light  body  such  as  a  small  card  placed  on  it,  the  only  sensation 
produced  is  one  of  contact ;  if,  however,  an  ounce  weight  be  laid 
on  the  card  an  additional  sensation  (that  of  pressure)  is  experi- 
enced, and  this  becomes  more  intense  as  the  weight  is  increased. 
If  now  the  weight  be  raised  by  the  hand,  we  are  conscious  of 
overcoming  a  ce]::tain  resistance;  this  consciousness  is  due  to 
what  is  termed  the  "  muscular  sense  "  (p.  535). 

The  estimate  of  a  weight  is,  therefore,  usually  based  on  two 
sensations,  (i)  of  pressure  on  the  skin,  and  (6)  the  muscular 


The  estimate  of  weight  deriTed  from  a  combination  of  these  two  Bensa- 
tioDS  (as  in  lifting  a  weight)  is  more  accurate  than  that  deriyed  from  the 
former  alone  (as  when  a  weight  is  laid  on  the  hand)  ;  thus  Weber  found 
th%t  by  the  former  method  he  could  generally  distinguish  194  oz.  from  20  oz., 
but  not  19I  oz.  from  20,  while  by  the  latter  he  could  at  most  only  distinguish 
14.}  oz.  from  15  oz. 

It  is  not  the  absolute,  but  the  relative,  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence of  weight  which  we  have  thus  the  faculty  of  perceiving. 

It  is  not,  howeyer,  certain,  that  our  idea  of  the  amount  of  muscular  force 
used  is  deriyed  solely  from  sensation  in  the  muscles.  We  haye  the  power  of 
estimating  yeiy  accurately  beforehand,  and  of  regulating,  the  amount  of 
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nervous  influence  ncccsiiary  for  the  production  of  a  certain  degree  of  move- 
mcnt.  When  we  raiae  a  vessel,  with  the  contents  .of  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  the  force  we  employ  is  determined  by  the  idea  we  have  con- 
ceived of  its  weight.  If  it  should  happen  to  contain  some  very  heavy 
flubstancc,  as  quicksilver,  we  shall  probably  let  it  fall ;  the  amount  of 
muscular  action,  or  of  nervous  energy,  which  we  had  exerted  being  in- 
sufScient.  The  same  thing  occurs  sometimes  to  a  person  descending  stairs 
in  the  dark  ;  he  makes  the  movement  for  the  descent  of  a  step  which  does 
not  exist.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  same  way  the  idea  of  weight  and 
pressure  in  raising  bodies,  or  in  resisting  forces,  may  in  part  arise  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  amount  of  nervous  energy  transmitted  from  the  brain 
rather  than  from  a  sensation  in  the  muscles  themselves.  The  mental  con- 
viction of  the  inability  longer  to  support  a  weight  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  actual  sensation  of  fatigue  in  the  muscles. 

So,  with  regard  to  the  ideas  derived  from  sensations  of  touch  combined 
with  movements,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  consciousness  of  the  extent  of 
muscular  movement  is  obtained  from  sensations  in  the  muscles  themselves. 
The  sensation  of  movement  attending  the  motions  of  the  hand  is  very  slight; 
and  persons  who  do  not  know  that  the  action  of  particular  muscles  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  given  movements,  do  not  suspect  that  the 
movement  of  the  fingers,  for  example,  depends  on  an  action  in  the  furearou 
The  mind  has,  nevertheless,  a  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  changes  of 
position  produced  by  movements ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  ideas  which  it 
conceives  of  the  extension  and  form  of  a  body  are  in  great  measore 
founded. 

(c)  Temperature. — ^The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  more  or 
leas  sensitiye  to  differences  of  temperature.  The  sensation  of 
heat  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  touch  as  the  pitch  of  a  sound  is 
from  its  intensify;  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  there  are  special  nerves  and  nerve-endings  for  temperature, 
distinct  frt)m  those  of  touch.  At  any  rate  the  power  of  discri- 
minating temperature  may  remain  unimpaired  when  the  sense 
of  touch  is  temporarily  in  abeyance.  Thus  if  the  ulnar  nerve 
be  compressed  at  the  elbow  till  the  sense  of  touch  is  veiy  much 
dulled  in  the  fingers  which  it  supplies,  the  sense  of  temperature 
remains  quite  unaffected  (Nothnagel). 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  often  exoeedingif 
fiillacious,  and  in  many  cases  are  no  guide  at  all  to  the  absolute 
temperature  .as  indicated  by  a  thermometer.  AU  that  we  can 
with  safety  infer  from  our  sensations  of  temperature,  is  that  a 
given  object  is  warmer  or  cooler  than  the  skin.  Thus  the 
temperature  of  our  own  skin  is  the  standard ;  and  as  this  varies 
from  hour  to  hour  according  to  the  activity  of  the  cutaneons 
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circulatioiiy  our  estimate  of  the  absolute  temperature  of  anybody 
must  necessarily  vary  too.  If  we  put  the  left  hand  into  water 
at  40"^  F.  and  the  right  into  water  at  110°  F.,  and  then  immerse 
both  in  water  at  80°  F.,  it  will  feel  warm  to  the  left  hand  but 
cool  to  the  right.  Again  a  piece  of  metal  which  has  really  the 
same  temperature  as  a  given  piece  of  wood  will  feel  much  colder, 
since  it  conducts  away  the  heat  much  more  rapidly.  For  the 
«ame  reason  air  in  motion  feels  very  much  cooler  than  air  of  the 
same  temperature  at  rest. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  fallaciousness  of 
our  sensations  as  a  measure  of  temperature  is  afforded  by  fever. 
In  ^  shivering  fit  of  ague  the  patient  feels  excessively  cold, 
whereas  his  actual  temperature  is  several  degrees  above  the 
normal,  while  in  the  sweating  stage  which  succeeds  it  he  feels 
very  warm,  whereas  really  his  temperature  has  fallen  several 
degrees.  In  the  former  case  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  much 
diminished,  in  the  latter  much  increased ;  hence  the  sensations 
of  cold  and  heat  respectively. 

In  some  cases  we  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  absolute  temperature.  Thus,  by  plunging  the  elbow  into  a 
bath,  a  practised  bath-attendant  can  tell  the  temperature  some* 
times  within  i"*  F. 

The  temperatures  which  can  be  readily  discriminated  are 
between  50°  F.  and  115°  F. ;  very  low  and  very  high  tempera- 
tures alike  produce  a  burning  sensation.  A  temperature  appears 
higher  according  to  the  extent  of  cutaneous  surface  exposed  to  it. 
Thus,  water  of  a  temperature  which  can  be  readily  borne  by 
the  hand,  is  quite  intolerable  if  the  whole  body  be  immersed. 
So,  too,  water  appears  much  hotter  to  the  hand  than  to  a  single 
finger.  In  this  way  Weber  found  that  water  at  97^  F.  felt 
positively  warmer  to  the  hand,  than  water  at  104°  F.  to  the 
Jinger, 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  temperature  coincides  in  the  main 
with  that  of  touch,  and  appears  to  depend  largely  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ddn ;  hence,  in  the  elbow  where  the  skin  is  thin,  the 
sense  of  temperature  is  delicate,  though  that  of  touch  is  not 
remaxk&hlj  so.     Weber  has  further  ascertained  the  following 
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&ct8 :  two  compass  points  so  near  together  on  the  skin  that 
they  produce  but  a  single  impression,  at  once  giro  rise  to  two 
sensations^  when  one  is  hotter  than  the  other.  Moreover,  of  two 
bodies  of  equal  weight,  that  which  is  the  colder  feels  heavier 
flian  the  other. 

As  evezy  sensation  is  attended  with  an  idea,  and  leaves  behind 
it  an  idea  in  the  mind  which  can  be  reproduced  at  will,  we  are 
enabled  to  compare  the  idea  of  a  past  sensation  with  another 
sensation  really  present.  Thus  we  can  compare  the  weight  of 
one  body  with  another  which  we  had  previously  felt,  of  which 
the  idea  is  retained  in  our  mind.  Weber  was  indeed  able  to 
distinguish  in  this  manner  between  temperatures,  experieiioed 
one  after  the  other,  better  than  between  temperatures  to  which 
the  two  hands  were  simultaneously  subjected.  This  power  of 
comparing  present  with  past  sensations  diminishes,  however,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  between  them. 

The  after-sensatums  left  by  impressions  on  nerves  of  common 
sensibility  or  touch  are  very  vivid  and  durable.  As  long  as  the 
condition  into  which  the  stimulus  has  thrown  the  organ  endures, 
the  sensation  also  remains,  though  the  exciting  cause  should 
have  long  ceased  to  act.  Both  painful  and  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions afford  many  examples  of  this  fact. 

Subjective  sensations,  or  sensations  dependent  on  internal 
causes,  are  in  no  sense  more  frequent  than  in  the  sense  of  touch* 
All  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  heat  and  cold,  d 
lightness  and  weight,  of  fktigue,  etc.,  may  be  produced  by 
internal  causes.  Neuralgic  pains,  the  sensation  of  rigor,  formi' 
cation  or  the  creeping  of  ants,  and  the  states  of  the  sezoal 
organs  occurring  during  sleep,  afford  striking  examples  of  sub- 
jective sensations. 

The  mind  has  a  remarkable  power  of  exciting  sensations  in 
the  nerves  of  common  sensibility;  just  as  the  thought  of  the 
nauseous  excites  sometimes  the  sensation  of  nausea,  so  the  idea 
of  pain  gives  rise  to  the  actual  sensation  of  pain  in  a  part  pre- 
disposed to  it.  A  painful  sensation  becomes  more  intolerable 
the  more  the  attention  is  directed  to  it :  thus,  a  sensation  in 
itself  inconsiderable,  as  an  itching  in  a  vexy  small  spot  of  the 
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skin,  may  be  rendered  very  troublesome  and  enduring.  The 
thought  of  anything  horrid  excites  the  sensation  of  shuddering ; 
the  feelings  of  eager  expectation,  of  pathetic  emotion,  of  en* 
thusiasm,  excite  in  some  persons  a  sensation  of  ^'oonoentra* 
tion  "  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  of  cold  trickling  through  the 
body ;  fright  caases  sensations  to  be  felt  in  many  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  even  the  thought  of  tickling  excites  that  sensation  in 
individuals  very  susceptible  of  it,  when  they  are  threatened 
with  it  by  the  movements  of  another  person.  These  sensations 
from  internal  causes  are  most  frequent  in  persons  of  excitable 
nervous  systems,  such  as  the  hypochondriacal  and  the  hysterical, 
of  whom  it  is  usual  to  say  that  their  pains  are  imaginary.  If  by 
this  is  meant  that  their  pains  exist  in  their  imagination  merely, 
it  is  certainly  quite  incorrect.  Pain  is  never  imaginary  in  this 
sense ;  but  is  as  truly  pain  when  arising  frt>m  internal  as  from 
external  causes ;  the  idea  of  pain  only  can  be  unattended  with 
sensation,  but  of  the  mere  idea  no  one  will  complain.  Still,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  imagination  can  render  pain  that 
already  exists  more  intense,  and  can  excite  it  when  there  is  a 
disposition  to  it. 

SENSE    OF    TASTE, 

The  conditions  for  the  perception  of  taste  are: — i,  the 
presence  of  a  nerve  and  nerve-centre  with  special  endowments ; 
2,  the  excitation  of  the  nerves  by  the  sapid  matters,  which  for 
this  purpose  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  nerves  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  sense  of  taste  have  been  already 
considered  (pp.  563  and  567). 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  substances  which  excite  taste 
probably  consists  in  the  production  of  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  gustatory  nerves ;  and,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
substances,  an  infinite  variety  of  changes  of  condition  of  the 
nerves,  and  consequently  of  stimulations  of  the  gustatory  centre, 
may  be  induced.  The  matters  to  be  tasted  must  either  be  in 
solution  or  be  soluble  in  the  moisture  covering  the  tongue; 
hence  insoluble  substances  are  usually  tasteless,  and  produce 
merely  sensations  of  touch.    Moreover,  for  the  perfect  action  of 
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a  sapid,  as  of  an  odorous  substance,  it  is  neoessaiy  that  the 
sentient  surface  should  be  moist.  Hence,  when  the  tongue  and 
fEiuoes  are  dry,  sapid  substances,  even  in  solution,  are  with 
difficulty  tasted. 

The  nerves  of  taste,  like  the  nerves  of  other  special  senses,  may  have  their 
peculiar  properties  excited  by  various  other  kinds  of  irritation,  such  as 
electricity  and  mechanical  impressions.  Thus,  Henle  observed  that  a  small 
current  of  air  directed  upon  the  tongue  gives  rise  to  a  cool  saline  taste,  like 
that  of  saltpetre  ;  and  Dr.  Baly  has  shown  that  a  distinct  sensation  of  taste, 
similar  to  tLat  caused  by  electricity,  may  be  produced  by  a  smart  tap  applied 
to  the  papiUffi  of  the  tongue.  Moreover,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
fauces  and  palate  produces  the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is  probably  onlj  a 
modification  of  taste. 

The  principal,  but  not  exclusive  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste  is 
the  fauces  and  tongue. 

The  Tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  by  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  muscles,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  tongue  (intrinsic  muscles)  are  termed  linguales  ;  and  by  these, 
which  are  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  chiefly,  its  smaller 
and  more  delicate  movements  are  chiefly  performed. 

By  other  muscles  (extrinsic  muscles)  as  the  genio-hjoglossoB 
the  styloglossus,  etc.,  the  tongue  is  fixed  to  surrounding  parts ; 
and  by  this  group  of  muscles  its  larger  movements  are  per- 
formed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  resembles  other  muconfl 
membranes  (p.  41 1)  in  essential  points  of  structure,  but  contains 
papiUa,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself;  peculiar,  however,  in 
details  of  structure  and  arrangement,  not  in  their  nature.  The 
tongue  is  beset  with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  glands.  The 
use  of  the  tongue  in  relation  to  mastication  and  d^lutition  has 
already  been  considered  (pp.  283  and  294). 

The  larger  papUla  of  the  tongue  are  thicUy  set  over  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  its  upper  surface,  or  dorsum  (fig.  285)*  ^^ 
give  to  it  its  characteristic  roughness.  In  Carnivorous  animals, 
especially  those  of  the  cat  tribe,  the  papiUee  attain  a  large  sise,  and 
are  developed  into  sharp  recurved  homy  spines.  Such  papilla) 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sensitive,  but  they  enable  the  tongue  to 
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play  the  part  of  a  most  efficient  ra^p,  as  in  ecrapiog  bones,  or  of  a 
comb  in  cleaning  their  fur.     Their  greater  prominence  than  thoea 


*  Fig.  185.  Ptpillu  eartact  of  the  tongne,  with  the  fiincM  •nd  tonnls 
(from  Sappe;). — I,  I,  circomTallate  papiUn,  in  front  of  1,  the  forsmeii  ciccum; 
3,  fiiDpform  papiUie ;  4,  filiform  and  conicil  papiliie ;  5,  transTerse  and  oblique 
tape ;  6,  tnncoue  gknde  «t  the  hue  of  the  tongue  and  in  the  fauces  ;  7,  ton- 
m1*  ;  8,  part  of  the  epiglottis  ;  g,  median  gloseo-epiglottidean  fold  (fmnuia 
epi^ottidia}. 
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of  the  Bkin  is  due  to  their  interspaoeB  not  being  &Ued  up  irith 
epithelium,  lu  the  interapacea  of  the  papilUe  of  the  skin  aie. 
The  papillea  of  the  tongue  present  several  direraities  of  form ; 
but  thtee  principal  varieties,  differing  both  in  seat  and  general 
charactors,  may  usually  be  distinguiahed,  namely,  the  einum- 
vaUaU  or  ealydfoTm,  the  fungiform,  and  the  filiform  papillie. 
Essentially  these  have  all  of  them  the  same  structure,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  all  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  contain  special  branches  of  blood-Teasels  and  nerves. 
In  detuls  of  structure,  however,  they  differ  considerably  one 
&om  another. 

The  sur&ce  of  each  kind  is  studded  by  minute  conical  pro- 
cesses of  mucous  membrane,  which  thus  form  secondary  papilhe. 
{Todd  and  Bowman). 

Becondsi7  papilla  sIbo  oocar  over  moat  otiier  parts  of  tbe  tongnc  not 
occapied  by  the  compoand  papillK,  and  extend  for  some  diBlance  beliind  the 
papilla  circnmTalUtie.  The  mncoos  membrane  immediately  in  front  of  tbe 
epiglottJB  ii,  however,  free  from  them.  They  ktc  commonlT  buried  bcneUh 
the  epithelimn  ;  hence  thej  an  often  overlooked. 

CirettmvallaU  or  Calyeiform  PapiUa. — ^These  papillte  (fig.  Z86), 

Fig.  286.' 


eight  or  ten  in  number,  are  situate  in  two  V-shaped  linee  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue  (i,  i,  fig.  285).  They  are  circnlar  elew 
tions  irom  -^z^  ^  t^^  ^^  ^^  >'>cb  wide,  each  with  a  central 
depression,  and  surrounded  fay  a  circular  fissure,  at  the  outside 
of  which  again  is  a  slightly  elevated  ring,  both  the  oeotnl 

•  Fig.  286.  Vertical  section  of  the  circumvalUt*  p«piU»  ',". — A,  be  a- 
pillB  ;  B,  the  Enn-on&diDg  wall ;  a,  the  epithelial  covering ;  b,  the  nsirca  of 
the  papilla  and  wall  Bpreading  tovardfl  the  anriace  ;  c,  the  eecondair  paiallv 
(Kolliker). 
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eWation  and  the  ring  being  formed  of  dose  aet  simple  papillse 
(%.  286). 

Fungiform  PapUla. — The  ftingiform  papillse  (3,  fig.  285)  are 
scattered  chiefly  over  the  sides  and  tip,  and  sparingly  over  the 
middle  of  the  dorsum,  of  the  tongue ;  their  name  is  derived  from 
tlieiT  being  usually  narrower  at  th^  base  than  at  their  summit. 
They  also  consist  of  groups  of  simple  papillte  (A.  fig.  2S7),  each  (rf 
which  contains  in  its  interior  a  loop  of  capillary  blood-vessels  (B.), 
and  a  nerve-filne. 

Fig.  387.* 


Conical  or  Filiform  PapiUa. — ^These,  vbioh  are  tlie  most 
Abundant  papUte,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  suiface  of  the 
tongue,  but  especially  over  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  (fig.  2S5}. 

They  vary  in  shape  somewhat,  but  for  the  moat  part  an 
conical  or  filiform,  and  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epidermis, 
which  is  arranged  over  them,  either  in  an  imbricated  manner, 
or  is  prolonged  &om  their  surface  in  the  f()rm  of  fine  stiff  pro- 
jections, bair-Iike  in  appearance,  and  in  some  instances  in  struc- 
ture also  (fig.  288).  From  their  peculiar  structure,  it  seems 
Jifcely  that  these  papilLe  have  a  mechanical  function,  or  one 
allied  to  that  of  touch  rather  than  of  taste ;   the  latter  sense 

*  Fig.  387.  Snr&ce  and  eectioii  of  the  fangifonn  papilbe  (rroin  KdUikcr, 
AftOT  Todd  and  Bowman). — A,  the  Borface  of  a  fungiform  papilla,  partialljT 
deanded  of  its  epitheliain,  f  ;  p,  wcondM;  p&pilln ;  e,  epithelium.  B,  aectioii 
of  a  fungifona  papilla  with  the  blood-TEsseU  injected ;  a,  •rtoiy ;  v,  Tein ;  e, 
•capillaiy  loops  of  simple  papilla  in  tha  neighbouring  stroctate  of  tile  tongne  ; 
d,  cftpUaiy  loope  of  the  Mcoodaty  papilbe ;  e,  epithelium. 
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beiog  probably  seated  especiaUy  in  the  other  tro  varietiea  of 
papiUse,  the  eireumvallaU  and  thefunffiform. 

The  tjritheUiim   of    the  tongue  is  of  the  sqaamous  kind. 


Fig.tSS.' 


It  coren  erery  part  of 
the  surface;  hut  over 
the  fungifomi  papilbe 
forms  a  thioner  layer 
than  elsewhere.  The 
epithelium  cohering  the 
filiform  papillie  has  been 
shown  by  Todd  and  Bow- 
man, to  have  a  dngu- 
lar  arrangement;  bein^ 
extremely  dense  and 
thick,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  projectiDp 
&om  their  sides  and  sum- 
mits in  the  fbrm  of  long, 
stiff,  hail-like  prooeBses 
(fig.  288).  Many  of  these 
proceasee  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  hairs,  and 
some  actually  contain  mi- 
nute hair-tubes.  Blood- 
Tcssela  and  uerreg  aie 
supplied  &eely  to  the 
"  papillie.     The  nerras  in 

the  fiingiform  and  ciranrnvallate  pspillte  form  a  kind  of  pl^ras, 
spreading  out  brush-wise  (fig.  286),  but  the  exact  mode  of  tm^ 
mination  of  the  nerre  filaments  is  not  certainly  known. 

In  the  circumToUate  papilbe  of  the  tongue  of  man  pecoliar 
stmotures,  known  as  gostatory  bods  or  taste-goblets,  have  been 

*  Fig.  38&  Two  flUfonn  ptpiUx,  one  with  epitlieliimi,  tho  other  withont 
(from  KoUiker,  after  Todd  nnd  Bowman).  ?■— A  the  ntbataaee  of  tba 
ptptlla  dividing  at  their  npper  extremitiea  into  aecoaiarj  papillK  ;  a,  itay, 
■nd  e,  Tsin,  diriding  into  capillary  loop* ;  c,  epitiiella]  coTcring,  laminated 
batwMD  the  papilla,  bat  extended  into  hair-like  procesBea,  /,  from  tb» 
•xtmnitiei  of  the  aseMKbr;  papUbe. 
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diecorered  (Loven,  ScWalbe).  They  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
consist  of  a  number  of  closely  packed,  very  narrow  and  fusiform, 
cella  (guatatory  celii).  This  central  core  of  g^nstatoiy  cells  la 
enclosed  in  a  sing'le  layer  of  broader  fusiform  cells  {mcating 
eeUa).  The  gustatory  cells  terminate  in  fine  spikes  not  unlike 
cilia,  which  project  on  the  &ee  surface  (fig.  289). 

These  bodies  also  occur  side  ^.      _   , 

ly  dde  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  epithelium  of  a  foliated 
body  ("papillafoliata"),  which 
is  situated  near  the  root  of  the 
tongue  in  the  rabbit,  and  also 
in  man.  Similar  "  taate-gob- 
leta"  also  occur  pretty  evenly 
distributed  on  the  posterior 
(laryngeal)  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis (Verson,  Schofield).  It 
seems  probable,  from  their  dis- 
tribution, that  all  these  so-called  taate-geblets  are  gustatoiy  in 
function,  though  no  nerves  have  been  distinctly  traced  into 
them. 

The  tongue  is  not  the  only  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste ;  for  th& 
resulte  of  experiments  as  well  as  ordinary  experience  show  that 
the  soft  palate  and  its  arches,  the  uvula,  tonsils,  end  probably 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  are  endowed  with  taste.  These 
parts,  together  with  the  base  and  posterior  parts  of  the  tongue, 
are  supplied  with  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and 
evidence  has  been  already  adduced  that  the  sense  of  taste  is 
oonferred  upon  them  by  this  nerve. 

In  most,  though  not  in  all  persons,  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
tongue,  especially  the  edges   and    tip,  are  endowed  with  the 


•  Fig.  289,  Taste-goblet  from  dog's  epiglottie  (laryngeal  sorfsce  near  tha 
bue),  precisely  similar  in  atracture  to  tboae  found  in  the  tongne.  a,  depression 
in  epitheliom  over  goblet ;  below  the  letter  are  seen  the  fine  hstr-like  proceaaeg 
in  which  the  cells  tenninate  ;  c,  two  nnclei  of  the  udal  (gastftlorr)  cells. 
The  more  saperficial  nnclei  belong  to  the  anperficial  (encasing)  cells ;  the 
conTeiging  lines  indicate  the  fusiform  shape  of  the  encasing  cells,  x  400 
(Schofield). 
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sense  of  taste.  The  middle  of  the  dorsum  is  only  feebly  endowed 
with  this  sense,  probably  because  of  the  density  and  thickness  of 
the  epithelium  covering  the  filiform  papillsd  of  this  part  of  the 
tongue,  which  will  prevent  the  sapid  substances  from  penetrat- 
ing to  their  sensitive  parts.  The  g^tatoxy  property  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tongue  is  due,  as  already  said  (p.  568),  to 
the  linyial  or  g^tatoiy  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Besides  the  sense  of  taste,  the  tongue,  by  means  also  of  its 
papillBB,  is  endued,  ei^ecially  at  its  sides  and  tip,  with  a  very 
delicate  and  accurate  sense  of  touch  (p.  637),  which  renders  it 
eensible  of  the  impressions  of  heat  and  cold,  pain  and  mechanical 
pressure,'and  consequently  of  the  form  of  surfaces.  The  tongue 
may  lose  its  common  sensibility,  and  still  retain  the  sense  of 
taste,  and  vice  vend.  This  fact  renders  it  probable  that,  although 
the  senses  of  taste  and  of  touch  may  be  exercised  by  the  same 
papillsd  supplied  by  the  same  nerves,  yet  the  nervous  conductors 
for  these  two  different  sensations  are  distinct,  just  as  the  nerves 
for  smell  and  common  sensibility  in  &e  nostrils  are  distinct;  and 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  same  nervous  trunk  may  con- 
tain fibres  differing  essentially  in  &eir  specific  properties.  Facts 
already  detailed  (p.  568)  seem  to  prove  that  the  lingual  farandi 
of  the  fifth  nerve  is  the  conductor  of  sensations  of  taste  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tongue;  and  it  is  also  certain,  ftam  the 
marked  manifestations  of  pain  to  which  its  diviuon  in  sTiimals 
gives  rise,  that  it  is  likewise  a  nerve  of  common  sensibility.  The 
glosso-pharyngeal  also  seems  to  contain  fibres  both  of  common 
sensation  and  of  the  special  sense  of  taste. 

The  concurrence  of  common  and  special  sensibility  in  the 
same  part  makes  it  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
impression  produced  by  a  substance  is  perceived  through  the 
ordinary  sensitive  fibres,  or  through  those  of  the  sense  of  taste. 
In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  both  sets  of  nerve- 
fibres  are  concerned,  as  when  irritating  acrid  substances  are 
introduced  into  the  mouth. 

Much  of  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  often  due  to  the 
sapid  substances  being  also  odorous,  and  exciting  the  simultane- 
ous action  of  the  sense  of  smell.    This  is  shown  by  the  impeifeo- 
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tion  of  the  taste  of  such  substances  when  their  action  on  the 
olfactory  nerves  is  prevented  by  dosing  the  nostrils.  Many  fine 
wines  lose  much  of  their  apparent  excellence  if  the  nostrils  are 
held  dose  while  they  are  drunk. 

Among  the  most  dearly  defined  tastes  are  the  sweet  and 
bitter  (which  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  each  o&er),  the  acid, 
alkaline,  and  saline  tastes.  Add  and  alkaline  taste  may  be 
exdted  by  electridty.  If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  beneath  and 
a  piece  of  copper  above  the  tongue,  and  their  ends  brought  into 
contact,  an  add  taste  (due  to  the  feeble  galvanic  current)  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  suffident  to  discern  I  part 
of  sulphuric  add  in  ICXX>  of  water ;  but  it  is  far  surpassed  in 
acuteness  by  &e  sense  of  smdl. 

Very  distinct  sensations  of  taste  are  frequently  left  after  the 
substances  which  excited  them  have  ceased  to  act  on  the  nerve ; 
and  such  sensations  often  endure  for  a  long  time,  and  modify 
the  taste  of  other  substances  applied  to  the  tongue  afterwards. 
Thus,  the  taste  of  sweet  substances  spoils  the  flavour  of  wine, 
the  taste  of  cheese  improves  it.  There  appears,  therefore,  to 
exist  the  same  relation  between  tastes  as  between  colours,  of 
which  those  that  are  opposed  or  complementary  render  each 
other  more  vivid,  though  no  general  principles  governing  this 
relation  have  been  discovered  in  the  case  of  tastes.  In  the  art 
•of  cooking,  however,  attention  has  at  all  times  been  paid  to  the 
consonance  or  harmony  of  flavours  in  &eir  combination  or  order 
of  succession,  just  as  in  painting  and  mudc  the  fundamental 
prindples  of  harmony  have  been  employed  empirically  while  the 
theoretical  laws  were  unknown. 

Frequent  and  continued  repetitions  of  the  same  taste  render 
ihe  perception  of  it  less  and  less  distinct,  in  &e  same  way  that  a 
colour  becomes  more  and  more  dull  and  indistinct  the  longer  the 
eye  is  fijced  upon  it.  Thus,  after  firequently  tasting  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  two  kinds  of  wine,  it  becomes  imposdble  to 
discriminate  between  them. 

The  simple  contact  of  a  sapid  substance  with  the  surface  of 
ihe  gustatory  organ  sddom  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  sensation  of 
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taste ;  it  needs  to  be  diffused  over  the  surface,  and  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  sensitive  parts  by  compression,  Mction, 
and  motion  between  the  tongue  and  palate. 

The  sense  of  taste  seems  capable  of  being  excited  also  by 
internal  causes,  such  as  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  nerves 
or  nerve-centres,  produced  by  congestion  or  other  causes,  which 
excite  subjective  sensations  in  the  other  organs  of  sense.  But  little 
is  known  of  the  subjective  sensations  of  taste ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  disting^sh  the  phenomena  from  the  effects  of  external  causes, 
such  as  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 

THE    SENSE    OF    SMELL. 

The  sense  of  smell  ordinarily  requires,  for  its  excitement  to  a 
state  of  activity,  the  action  of  external  matters,  which  action 
produces  certain  changes  in  the  olfactory  nerve ;  and  this  nerve 
is  susceptible  of  an  infinite  variety  of  states  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  external  stimulus. 

The  first  conditions  essential  to  the  sense  of  smell  are  a  special 
nerve  and  nerve-centre,  the  changes  in  whose  condition  are  per- 
ceived in  aensations  of  odour ;  for  no  other  nervous  structure  is 
capable  of  these  sensations,  even  though  acted  on  by  the  same 
causes.  The  same  substance  which  excites  the  sensation  of 
smell  in  the  olfactory  centre  may  cause  another  peculiar  sensa- 
tion through  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  may  produce  an  irritating 
and  burning  sensation  on  the  nerves  of  touch ;  but  the  sensation 
of  odour  is  yet  separate  and  distinct  £rom  these,  though  it  may 
be  simultaneously  perceived.  The  second  condition  of  smell  is  a 
peculiar  change  produced  in  the  olfactoiy  nerve  and  its  centre 
by  the  stimulus  or  odorous  substance. 

The  material  causes  of  odours  are,  usually,  in  the  case  of 
animals  living  in  the  air,  either  solids  suspended  in  a  state  of 
extremely  fine  division  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  gaseous  e^iala- 
iions  often  of  so  subtile  a  nature  that  they  can  be  detected  by  no 
other  re-agent  iiian  the  sense  of  smell  itself.  The  matters  of 
odour  must,  in  all  cases,  be  dissolved  in  the  mucus  of  the  mucous 
membrane  before  they  can  be  immediately  applied  to,  or  affect 
the  olfJEu^iy  nerves ;  therefore  a  further  condition  necessary  for 
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the  peroeptioa  of  odours  is,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  cavity  be  moist.  When  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is 
dry,  the  sense  of  smell  is  impaired  or  lost ;  in  the  first  stage  of 
catarrh,  when  the  secretion  of  mucus  within  the  nostrils  is  les- 
sened, the  faculty  of  perceiving  odour  is  either  lost,  or  rendered 
very  imperfect. 

In  animals  living  in  the  air,  it  is  also  requisite  that  the 
odorous  matter  should  be  traosmitted  in  a  current  through  the 
nostrils.  This  is  effected  by  an  inspiratory  movement,  the  mouth 
being  closed ;  hence  we  have  voluntary  influence  over  the  sense 
of  smell ;  for  by  interrupting  respiration  we  prevent  the  percep- 
tion of  odours,  and  by  repeated  quick  inspiration,  assisted,  as  in 
the  act  of  sniffing^  by  the  action  of  the  nostrils^  we  render  the 
impression  more  intense  (see  p.  256). 

An  odorous  substance  in  a  liquid  form  injected  into  the  nostrils 
appears  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  smell :  thus 
Weber  coidd  not  smell  the  slightest  odour  when  his  nostrils 
were  completely  filled  with  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
oau  de  Cologne. 

The  human  organ  of  smell  is  formed  by  the  filaments  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  distributed  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  upper  third  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  the  superior  turbi- 
nated or  spongy  bone,  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone,  and  the  upper  wall  of  the  nasal  cavities  beneath  the  cribri- 
form plates  of  the  ethmoid  bones  (figs.  290  and  291). 

The  olfactory  region  is  covered  by  cells  o£  cylindrical  epithelium, 
prolonged  at  their  deep  extremities  into  fine  branched  processes, 
but  not  ciliated;  and  interspersed  with  these  are  fusiform 
(olfactory)  cells,  with  both  superficial  and  deep  processes 
(fig.  292),  the  latter  being  probably  connected  with  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  The  lower,  or  respiratory  part, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  nasal  fosste  is  lined  by  cylindrical  ciliated 
opithelium,  except  in  the  region  of  the  nostrils,  where  it  is 
squamous. 

The  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves  retain  much  of  the 
flame  soft  and  greyish  texture  which  distinguishes  those  of  the 
olfSEUitory  tracts  within  the  cranium.     Their  filaments,  also,  are 
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peculiar,  more  reeembling  those  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  than 
the  filaments  of  the  other  cerebral  nerves  do,  containing  no  outer 
white  sabatance,  and  being  finely  granular  and  nucleated. 


The  sense  of  smell  is  derived  excltiBirel7. through  those  puts  of  the  nasal 
cavitiCB  in  which  the  olfactory  ncrrcs  are  distribnted  ;  the  accessor;  cavitiei 
OT  sinoaes  conmkonicating  with  the  nostrils  seem  to  hare  no  relation  to  it. 
Air  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  camphor  was  injected  bj  Dcacluuiips 
into  the  frontal  einna  throngh  a  fiatulong  opening,  and  Richerand  injected 
odoTona  substanceti  into  the  antrum  of  Eighmore ;  but  in  neither  case  was 
anj  odonr  perceived  by  the  patient.  The  purpoees  of  these  siooses  appear  to 
be,  that  the  bones,  neceeEarily  large  for  the  action  of  the  muBcles  and  other 
parts  connected  with  them,  may  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  that  there  may 
be  more  room  for  the  resonance  of  the  air  in  vocalising.  The  forma 
purpose,  which  is  in  other  bones  obtained  by  filling  their  cavities  with  fat,  is 
heie  attained,  as  it  is  in  many  bones  of  birds,  by  their  being  filled  with  air. 

All  parts  of  the  nasal  cavities,  whether  or  not  they  can  be  the 
seats  of  the  sense  of  smell,  are  endowed  with  common  senmbilitr 
hj  the  nasal  branches  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  Hence  the  sensations  of  cold,  heat,  itching,  tickling,  and 
pain ;  and  the  sensation  of  tension  or  pressure  in  the  nostrils. 
That  these  nerves  cannot  perform  the  function  of  the  olfkctoiy 

*  Fig.  Z9a  Nerves  of  tho  septum  nasi,  seen  from  the  right  side.  |.— I, 
the  olfactory  bulb ;  I,  the  olhctory  nerves  passing  through  the  faramina  of 
the  cribriform  plate,  and  descending  to  be  distlihnted  on  the  septum  ;  2,  tli* 
internal  or  septal  twig  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  ;  3,  naso- 
palatine nerves  (from  Sappey,  after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveiild). 
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nerrea  ia  proved  by  cases  in  vhich  the  eenBe  of  smell  is  lost, 
irlule  the  muccnis  membrane  of  the  nose  remaina  susceptible  of 
the  Tuioofl  modifications  of  common  sensation  or  touch.     But  it 


ifl  often  difficult  to  disdnipiish  the  sensation  of  smell  from  that  of 
mere  feeling,  and  to  ascertain  what  belongs  to  each  separately. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  vith  the  sensations  excited  in  the 
nose  by  acrid  vapours,  as  of  ammoDia,  horse-radish,  mustard,  etc., 
which  resemble  much  the  sensations  of  the  nerves  of  touch ;  end 
the  difficulty  is  the  greater,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
acrid  vapours  have  nearly  the  same  action  upon  I 


•  Fig.  igi.  Nerves  of  the  outer  walla  of  the  nasal  foaaw.  ). — i,  network 
of  the  branchca  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  deaceuding  npon  the  region  of  the 
■QperioT  and  middle  tarbiuateil  bones ;  2,  external  twig  of  the  ethmoidal 
branch  of  the  naaal  nnrea ;  3,  apheuo-palatine  ganglion ;  4,  ramification  of 
the  anterior  palatine  nerves ;  5,  posterior,  and  6,  middle  diviwons  of  the 
palatine  nerves  ;  7,  branch  to  the  region  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  ; 
8,  branch  to  the  region  of  the  mperior  and  middle  turbinated  bones ;  9,  naso- 
palatine branch  to  the  septmn  cut  abort  (from  Sappey,  aftor  Hirschfeld  and 
Lnveille). 

f  Fig.  39Z.  Epithelial  and  oUactorr  cells  of  man.  The  letters  are  placed  on 
the  free  surface.     J^  E,  epithelial  cells ;  01/.,  olfactory  cells.  (Hax  Schultze.) 
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xnembrane  of  the  eyelidfl.  It  was  because  the  common  sensibility 
of  the  nose  to  these  irritating  substances  remained  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  olfactory  nerves,  that  Magendie  was  led  to  the 
erroneous  belief  that  the  fifth  nerve  might  exercise  this  special 
sense. 

Animals  do  not  all  equally  perceive  the  same  odours;  tlie 
odours  most  plainly  perceived  by  an  herbivorous  animal  and  by 
a  carnivorous  animal  are  different.  The  Camivora  have  the 
power  of  detecting  most  accurately  by  the  smell  the  special  pecu- 
liarities of  animal  matters,  and  of  tracking  other  animals  by  the 
ecent ;  but  have  apparently  very  little  sensibility  to  the  odours 
of  plants  and  flowers.  Herbivorous  animals  are  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  the  latter,  and  have  a  narrower  sensibility  to  animal 
odours,  especially  to  such  as  proceed  from  other  individuals  than 
their  own  species.  Man  is  far  inferior  to  many  animals  of  both 
classes  in  respect  of  the  acuteness  of  smell ;  but  his  sphere  of 
susceptibiHiy  to  various  odours  is  more  uniform  and  extended. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  probably  in  the  endowments  of 
the  cerebral  parts  of  the  olfactory  apparatus. 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  most  remarkable ;  it  can 
discern  the  presence  of  bodies  in  quantities  so  minute  as  to  be 
undiscoverable  even  by  spectrum  analysis;  i  oo»ooo,ooo  ®^  * 
grain  of  musk  can  be  distinctly  smelt  (Valentin). 

Opposed  to  the  sensation  of  an  agreeable  odour  is  that  of  a 
disagreeable  or  disgusting  odour,  which  corresponds  to  the  sen- 
sations of  pain,  dazzling  and  disharmony  of  colours,  and  disson- 
ance in  the  other  senses.  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the 
effect  of  different  odours  is  unknown ;  but  this  much  is  certain, 
that  odours  are  pleasant  or  offensive  in  a  relative  sense  only,  for 
many  animals  pass  their  existence  in  the  midst  of  odours  which 
to  us  are  highly  disagreeable.  A  great  difference  in  this  respect 
is,  indeed,  observed  amongst  men :  many  odours,  generally  thought 
agreeable,  are  to  some  persons  intolerable ;  and  different  persons 
describe  differently  the  sensations  that  they  severally  derive  from 
the  same  odorous  substances.  There  seems  also  to  be  in  some 
persons  an  insensibility  to  certain  odours,  comparable  with  that 
of  &e  eye  to  certain  colours ;  and  among  different  personSi  as 
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great  a  difference  in  the  acuteneas  of  the  sense  of  smell  as  among 
others  in  the  acuteness  of  sight.  We  have  no  exact  proof  that 
a  relation  of  harmony  and  disharmony  exists  between  odours  as 
between  colours  and  sounds ;  though  it  is  probable  that  such  is 
the  case,  since  it  certainly  is  so  with  regard  to  the  sense  of  taste ; 
and  since  such  a  relation  would  account  in  some  measure  for  th^ 
different  degrees  of  perceptive  power  in  different  persons ;  for  as 
some  have  no  ear  for  music  (as  it  is  said),  so  others  have  no 
clear  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  odours,  and  therefore  little 
pleasure  in  them. 

The  sensations  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  independent  of  the 
external  application  of  odorous  substances,  have  hitherto  been 
little  studied.  The  friction  of  the  electric  machine  produces  a 
smell  like  that  of  phosphorus.  Ritter,  too,  has  observed,  that 
when  galvanism  is  applied  to  the  organ  of  smell,  besides  the 
impulse  to  sneeze,  and  the  tickling  sensation  excited  in  the  fila- 
ments of  the  fifth  nerve,  a  smell  like  that  of  ammonia  was  excited 
by  the  negative  pole,  and  an  acid  odour  by  the  positive  pole, 
whichever  of  these  sensations  were  produced,  it  remained  con- 
stant as  long  as  the  circle  was  closed,  and  changed  to  the  other 
at  the  moment  of  the  circle  being  opened.  Subjective  sensations 
occur  frequently  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  smell.  Fre- 
quently a  person  smeUs  something  whicb  is  not  present,  and 
which  other  persons  cannot  smell;  this  is  very  frequent  with 
nervous  people,  but  it  occasionally  happens  to  every  one.  In  a 
man  who  was  constantly  conscious  of  a  bad  odour,  the  arachnoid 
was  found  after  deatb,  by  MM.  CuUerier  and  Maignault,  to  be 
beset  with  deposits  of  bone ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  were  scrofulous  cysts  in  a  state  of  suppuration. 
Dubois  was  acquainted  with  a  man  who,  ever  after  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  which  occurred  several  years  before  his  death,  believed 
that  he  smelt  a  bad  odour. 

SENSE    OF    HEABING. 

Anatomy  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing. 

For  descriptive  purposes,   the  Efiur,  or  organ  of  Hearing,  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  external,  the  middle,  and  the  intenud 
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ear.  The  two  first  are  only  accessary  to  the  third  or  internal 
ear,  which  contains  the  essential  parts  of  au  oi^an  of  hearing'. 
The  accompanying  figure  shows  very  well  the  relation  of  these 
divisions, — one  to  the  other  {fig.  293). 

Fi3.  293.* 


External  Ear. — The  external  ear  consists  c£  the  pinna  or 
iiurieh,  and  the  external  auditory  canal  or  mmtut. 

•  Fig.  293.  Diagmmmatic  view  front  before  of  ths  fnrta  compmiog  the 
orgaD  of  hearing  of  the  left  side  (Arnold).  The  temporal  bono  of  the  lelt 
bide,  with  the  iiccompanj-ing  soft  parts,  haa  been  detached  from  the  bead,  uhI 
a  section  has  been  carried  thrangh  it  trantveraely,  BO  as  to  romore  the  froat 
of  the  meatoB  extemus,  hii]f  the  tympauic  membrane,  the  upper  and  anterior 
wall  of  the  tjmponuiii  and  Eustaebian  tube.  The  meatus  iutemns  has  also 
Ijeen  ojiened,  and  thf  bony  labyrinth  eiposed  by  the  removal  of  the  sDrroand- 
itig  parts  of  the  petrous  bone.  I,  the  pinns  and  lobe  ;  z,  ]',  meitna  eitetmu; 
2',  tuenibnna  tympani ;  3,  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  3",  its  opening  back- 
wards into  the  niaatoiil  cells  ;  between  3  and  3',  the  ehnin  of  f.niall  bones ;  4, 
KuHtncbian  tnbe ;  5,  meatus  interniis,  contsioing  the  facial  (nppermost)  and 
the  auditory  nerves  ;  6,  placed  on  the  vestibule  of  the  labyriuth  above  the 
fenestra  ovalia  r  a,  apet  of  the  petrous  boae  ;  b,  internal  carotid  artery ;  e, 
styloid  process  ;  d,  facial  nerve  issuing  from  the  stylo- mastoid  foramen  ;  /, 
mastoid  process ;  /,  tquamoiu  part  of  the  bone  covereil  by  int^ameut,  etc. 
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The  principal  parte  of  the  pima  (fig.  294)  are  two  prominent  rims 
enclosed  one  within  the  other  (Jielix  aod  aatikeiix^,  and  enclosing  a  central 
hollow  named  the  eoneha ;  in  front  of  the  concha,  a  prominence  directed  back- 
wards, the  tragvt,  and  opposite  to  this,  one  directed  forwards,  the  antHragtu. 
From  the  concha,  the  auditory  canal,  with  a  slight  arch  directed  upwards, 
passes  inwards  and  a  little  forwards  to  the  membrana  tj'mpani,  to  which  it 
thus  serves  to  convey  the  Tibrating  air.  Its  onter  part  consista  of  fibro- 
cartilage  continued  from  the  concha  ;  \\a  inoer  part  of  bone.  Both  are  lined 
by  slcin  continuous  with  that  of  the  pinna,  and  extending  over  the  onter 
part  of  the  membrana  tyntpani. 

Towards   the   outer   part   of  tlie   canal   are   fine   haira   and 


1^.  I94-' 


sebaceous  glaada,  wliile  deeper  in  the 
canal  are  Bmall  glands,  resembling  the 
Bweat-glands  in  structure,  wHcli  secrete  a 
peculiar  yellow  substance  called  ceraman, 
or  ear-wax. 

Middls  Ear  or  Tymparmm. — The  middle 
ear,  or  lympantim  (3,  fig.  293)  is  separated 
by  the  membTujui  tympani  trom  the  external 
auditory  canal.  It  is  a  cavity  in  the  tem- 
poral bone,  opening  through  its  anterior 
and  inner  wall  into  the  Eustachian  tube, 
a  cylindiiform  flattened  canal,  dilated  at 
both  ends,  composed  partly  of  bone  and 
partly  of  cartilage,  and  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  which 
forms  a  communicatioa  between  the  ^rmpanum  and  the 
pharynx.  It  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  just  behind  the 
posterior  aperture  of  the  nostrils.  The  cavity  of  the  tjmipanum 
communicates  posteriorly  with  air-cavities,  the  mastoid  celU  in 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone;  but  its  only  opening  to 
the  external  air  is  through  the  Eustachian  tube  (4,  fig.  293). 
The  walls  of  the  tympanum  are  osseous,  except  where  apertures 
in  them  are  closed  with  membrane,  as  at  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
and  fenestra  oralis,  and  at  the  outer  part  where  the  bone  is 
replaced  by  the  memkrana  tympani.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelium  of  which  is 

*  Fig.  194.  Outer  snrfaae  of  the  pinna  of  the  right  an  riclo.  J.  — 1,  helix; 
3,  fossa  of  the  helix  ;  3,  antihelix  ;  4,  fossa  of  the  anCiholix ;  5,  antitragos  ; 
6,  tragna ;  7,  concha  i  8,  lobule. 
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ciliated  and  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx.  It  contains  a 
chain  of  small  bones  {pmcula  audittu),  which  extends  from  the 
membrana  tjmpani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  at  the  bottom  of 
the  external  auditory  canal,  its  plane  being  at  an  angle  of  about  45**  with 
the  lower  wall  of  the  canal.  It  is  formed  chiefly  of  a  tough  and  tense 
fibrous  membrane,  the  edges  of  which  are  set  in  a  bony  groove  ;  its  outer 
surface  is  covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  cutaneous  lining  of  the  auditory 
canal,  its  inner  surface  with  part  of  the  ciliated  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tympanum. 

The  small  bones  or  omcles  of  the  ear  are  three,  named  maUeus,  inens,  and 
irtapcs.  The  mallettSy  or  hammer-bone,  is  attached  by  a  long  sUghtly-cnrred 
process,  called  its  handle,  to  the  membrana  tympani ;  the  line  of  attachment 
being  vertical,  including  the  whole  length  of  the  handle,  and  extending 
from  the  upper  border  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  The  head  of  the 
malleus  is  irregularly  rounded  ;  its  neck,  or  the  line  of  boundary  between  it 
and  the  handle,  supports  two  processes ;  a  short  conical  one,  which  receives 
the  insertion  of  the  tensor  tympani^  and  a  slender  one,  processus  gra4^Us^ 
which  extends  forwards,  and  to  which  the  laxator  tympani  muscle  is 
attached.  The  incus ^  or  anvil-bone,  shaped  like  a  bicuspid  molar  tooth,  is 
articulated  by  its  broader  part,  corresponding  vrith  the  surface  of  the  crown 
of  a  tooth,  to  the  malleus.  Of  its  two  fang-like  processes,  one,  directed 
backwards,  has  a  free  end  lodged  in  a  depression  in  the  mastoid  bone  ;  ihe 
other,  curved  downwards  and  more  pointed,  articulates  by  means  of  a 
roundish  tubercle,  formerly  called  os  orbiciilarey  with  the  stapes,  a  little 
bone  shaped  exactly  like  a  stirrup,  of  which  the  base  or  bar  fits  into  the 
fenestra  ovalis.  To  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  a  short  process,  corresponding 
with  the  loop  of  the  stirrup,  is  attached  the  stapedius  muscle. 

The  bones  of  the  ear  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane 
reflected  over  them  from  the  wall  of  the  tympanum ;  and  are 
moveable  both  altogether  and  one  upon  the  other.  The  malleus 
moves  and  vibrates  with  every  movement  and  vibration  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  its  movements  are  communicated 
through  the  incus  to  the  stapes,  and  through  it  to  the  membrane 
closing  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  malleus,  also,  is  moveable  in 
its  articulation  with  the  incus;  and  the  membrana  tympani 
moving  with  it  is  altered  in  its  degree  of  tension  by  the  laxator 
and  tensor  tympani  muscles.  The  stapes  is  moveable  on  the 
process  of  the  incus,  when  the  stapedius  muscle  acting,  draws  it 
backwards.  The  axis  round  which  the  malleus  and  incus  rotate 
is  the  line  joining  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus  and  the 
posterior  (short)  process  of  the  incus. 
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Internal  Ear. — ^The  proper  organ  of  beariDg  is  formed  by  the 
distribution  of  the  auditoiy  nerve  within  the  internal  ear,  or 
labt/rintk  of  the  ear,  a  set  of  eavities  within  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.^    The  bone  which  forms  the  walls  of  theee 


Fig.  295. •  Fig.  296.+ 


cavities  is  denser  than  that  around  it,  and  forms  the  otKoua 
labyrintk ;  the  membrane  within  the  cavities  forms  the  tntm- 
branoju  labyrinth.  The  membranous  labyrinth  contains  a  fluid 
called  endcigmph ;  while  outside  it,  between  it  and  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  is  a  fluid  called  perilymph. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  namely, 
the  vettUivU,  the  cochlea,  and  the  lettncircular  cunalt. 


*  Fig.  395.  Right  bony  litbytinti),  viewed  from  the  outer  side  (Sctnimer- 
ring).  ^.— The  specimen  here  represented  ia  prepared  bysepsrating  pieoamesl 
the  looser  snbatance  of  the  petrous  bone  from  the  dense  w&tla  vhich  Immedi- 
ately enclose  the  labyrinth,  i,  the  vestibnle  ;  2,  Tenestia  OTslie  ;  3,  snperior 
semicircuUr  cbdoI  ;  4,  horizontal  or  external  canal ;  5,  ]>osteriar  canal ; 
*,  ampullaa  <^  the  semicircalar  canals  ;  6,  lirat  turn  of  the  cochlea ;  7,  second 
lum  ;  8,  apex ;  9.  fenestn  rotunila.  The  smaller  fignic  in  outline  below 
shows  the  natural  size. 

t  Fig.  296.  View  of  the  interior  of  the  left  labyrinth  (Sbmmerring).  ^.— 
The  bony  wall  of  the  labyrinth  is  removed  superiorly  and  eilernally.  i,  fotea 
liemielliptica  ;  2,  fovea  hemispherica  ;  3,  common  opening  of  the  enperior  and 
posterior  semicircnlar  canals  ;  4,  opening  of  the  aquednct  of  the  vestibule  ;  5, 
ihe  superior,  6,  the  posterior,  and  7,  the  external  seniicirculaT  canals;  S, 
spiral  tube  ot  the  cochlea  (sc^  tympani) ;  9,  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  the 
cochlea  ;  10,  placed  on  the  kmina  tpinlia  in  the  icala  veitibulL 
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The  Testibule  is  the  middle  wtvity  of  the  Uliyrioth,  and  the  central  orgsn 
of  the  whole  auditorj  apparatua.  It  presents,  in  its  inner  wall,  eeTersl 
openings  for  the  entrance  of  the  ditisions  of  the  aadilorj  nerve  ;  in  its  oatcr 
1^,  the  /enettra  ovalu  (2,  fig,  295),  an  opening  filled  bf  the  hase  of  the 
itapei,  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  1  in  ita  posterior  and  superior  walls, 
five  openings  by  which  the  icmicirriilar  canaU  coramnnicate  with  it ;  in  its 
anl«rioT  wall,  an  opening  leading  into  the  cochUa.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  veatiliulc  also  presents  an  opening,  the  orifice  of  Ihe  aqmt- 
dvctHt  rertibNli,  a  canal  leading  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  petroog  bone. 
with  nocwlain  contents  and  unknown  purpose. 

The  lemicircttlar  canali  (ligs.  295,  296)  are  three  arched  cylindriform  bony 
canals,  set  in  the  aatwtance  of  the  petrous  bone.  They  all  open  at  both  ends 
into  the  vestibule  (two  of  them  first  coalescing).  The  ends  of  each  ^re 
dilated  just  before  opening  into  the  restibule ;  and  one  end  of  each  being 
more  dilated  than  the  other  is  called  an  ampuiia.  Tiro  of  tbe  canals  form 
nearly  vertical  arches  ;  of  these  the  superior  is  also  anterior  ;  the  posterior  is 
inferior  ;  the  third  canal  is  horizontal,  and  lower  and  shorter  than  the  othert. 

The  cochlea  (6,  7,  8,  fig.  295  and  fig.  297),  a  small  organ,  shaped  like  a 
common  snail-shell,  is  seated  in  front  of  the  vestibule,  its  base  reeting  on 
the  bottom  of  the  interna!  meatns,  where  Home  apertures  transmit  to  it  the 
cochlear  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  ita  axis,  the  cochlea  is  travereed 
by  a  conical  column,  the  modioliu,  aroond  which  a  tp-iral  canal  winds  with 

J^.  I97."  Fig.  298-+ 


•  Fig.  297-  View  of  the  osseous  eochlea  divided  through  tbe  middle 
(Arnold),  f. — 1,  central  canal  of  the  modiolus  \  3,  lamina  spiralis  ossca  ;  3, 
acala  tympani ;  4,  scala  vesCibuli ;  5,  porous  sntHtaiico  of  the  modialaa  nev 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  canalis  spiralis  modioli. 

t  Pig-  298.  Altered  from  Henle.  Section  through  one  of  the  coils  of  tht 
cochlea  (diagrammatic),  (from  Quain't  Anakrmy).  8  T,  scala  tympani ;  S  f, 
scala  vestibuli  ;  C  C,  canalis  eochleee  or  canalis  membraDaceus  ;  R,  membrase 
of  Reissner  -.Ito,  lamina  sjuralis  ossaa  ;  1 1  s,  limbus  laminst  spiralis  ;  1 1, 
sulcus  spimlia  ;  n  e,  cochlear  nerve  ;  g  t,  ganglion  spirals  ;  (,  membiana  t«. 
toria  :  (below  the  membrana  tectoria  is  the  lamina  reticularis  ;)  6,  membnma 
baailoris ;  Co,  rods  of  Corti ;  t  ap,  ligamentoia  spirale. 
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about  two  turns  and  a  half  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  At  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea  the  canal  is  closed  ;  at  the  base  it  presents  three  openings,  of  which 
one,  already  mentioned,  communicates  with  the  yestibule ;  another,  called 
fenestra  rotunda^  is  separated  by  a  membrane  from  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum ;  the  third  is  the  orifice  of  the  aquaductus  cocldece,  a  canal  leading 
to  the  jugular  fossa  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  corresponding,  at  least  in 
obscurity  of  purpose  and  origin,  to  the  aquseductus  vestibuli.  The  spiral 
canal  is  divided  into  two  passages,  or  seals,  by  a  partition  of  bone  and 
membrane,  the  lamina  tpiralU,  The  osseous  part  or  zone  of  this  lamina  is 
connected  with  the  modiolus ;  the  membranous  part,  with  a  muscular  zone, 
according  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  forming  its  outer  margin,  is  attached  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  canal.  Commencing  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  between 
its  vestibular  and  tympanic  openings,  they  form  a  partition  between  these 
apertures  ;  the  two  scalae  are,  therefore,  in  correspondence  with  this  arrange- 
ment, named  scala  vegtihuli  and  geala  tympani  (fig.  298).  At  the  apex  of 
the  cochlea,  the  lamina  spiralis  ends  in  a  small  hamiUus,  the  inner  and 
concave  part  of  which,  being  detached  from  the  summit  of  the  modiolus, 
leaves  a  small  aperture  named  helicotrema^  by  which  the  two  scalae, 
separated  in  all  the  rest  of  their  length,  communicate. 

Besides  the  "  Bcala  vestibuU  "  and  "  scala  tympani,"  there  is  a  third  space 
between  them,  called  the  scala  media  or  canalU  memhranacetig  (cc.  fig.  298). 
In  section  it  is  triangular,  its  external  wall  being  formed  by  the  wall  of  the 
cochlea,  its  upper  wall  (separating  it  from  the  scala  vestibuli)  by  the  mem- 
brane of  Reissner  and  its  lower  wall  (separating  it  from  the  scala  tympani), 
by^the  basilar  membrane,  these  two  meeting  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bony 
lamina  spiralis.  Following  the  tarns  of  the  cochlea  to  its  apex,  the  scala 
media  there  terminates  blindly  ;  while  towards  the  base  of  the  cochlea  it  is 
also  closed  with  the  exception  of  a  very  narrow  passage  (canalis  reuniens) 
nniting  it  with  the  sacculus.  The  scala  media  (like  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth)  contains  "  endolymph.'' 

Upon  the  basilar  membrane  are  arranged  cells  of  various  shapes. 

About  midway  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  lamina  spiralis  and  the 
oater  wall  of  the  cochlea  are  situated  the  rods  of  Corti. 

Viewed  sideways,  the  rods  of  Corti  are  seen  to  consist  of  an  external  and 
internal  pillar,  each  rising  from  an  expanded  foot  or  base  on  the  basilar 
membrane.  They  slant  inwards  towards  each  other,  and  each  ends  in  a 
swelling  termed  the  head ;  the  head  of  the  inner  pillar  overlying  that  of 
the  outer  (fig.  299).  Each  pair  of  pillars  forms,  as  it  were,  a  pointed  roof 
arching  over  a  space,  and  by  a  succession  of  them,  a  little  tunnel  is  formed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about  3000  of  these  pairs  of  pillars, 
in  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  cochlea  towards  its  apex.  They  are 
found  progressively  to  increase  in  length,  and  become  more  oblique ;  in 
other  words  the  tunnel  becomes  wider,  but  diminishes  in  height  as  we 
approach  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Leaning,  as  it  were,  against  these  external 
and  internal  pillars  are  certain  other  cells,  of  which  the  external  ones  ter- 
minate in  small  hair-like  processes.  Most  of  the  above  details  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  299).  This  complicated  structure  rests  as 
we  have  seen  upon  the  basilar  membrane  ;  it  is  roofed  in  by  a  remarkable 
fenestrated  membrane  (lamina  reticularis  of  Kblliker)  into  the  fenestras  of 
which  the  tops  of  the  various  rods  and  cells  are  received.   When  viewed  from 
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ftboTC,  the  organ  o(  Corti  shows  b  Tcmarkoble  reserablance  to  the  ltey-bo»rd 
of  a  piano.  In  close  relation  with  the  rods  of  Corti  and  the  ceUs  indde  and 
outfiido  them,  and  probably  jirojecting  bj  free  ends  inti)  the  little  "  tunnel "' 
coutAiDJng  flnid  (.roofed  it)  bj  them),  are  filaments  of  the  anditoi;  uerre. 

Pig.  a99.* 


The  memhranoiu  luiiyrinth  coireapondB  generally  with  the  form 
of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  so  far  as  regards  the  vestibule  Bod 
semicircular  canals,  but  is  separated  from  the  walls  of  theee 
parts  by  fluid,  except  where  the  nerves  enter  into  connection 
within  it.  As  already  mentioned,  the  membranous  labyrinth 
contains  a  fluid  called  endolt/mpk  ;  and  between  its  outer  euiface 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  and  setni- 
circular   canals    is   another   collection    of  similar   fluid,    called 

•  i'ig.  399.  Vertical  ii*ction  of  the  organ  of  Corti  from  the  dog.  1  to  a, 
homogeiieeiis  lajer  of  the  so-called  membrana  baailans  ;  k,  restibalar  lavR- ; 
V,  tympanal  layi^r,  with  nuclei  and  protoplasm  ;  a,  prolongation  of  tj-mpanil 
periOHtcnm  of  lamioa  spirelis  oasea  ;  c,  tbickeanl  comniencemeut  of  the  mem- 
brana  basilaria  near  the  point  of  perforation  of  the  nerres  A  ;  d,  blood-ire»el 
{\Tm  a[Hnile) ;  e,  blood-vesiiel ;  /,  ncrrea  ;  g,  the  epithelium  of  the  snlcu* 
Spiralis  iiitemus  ;  i,  internal  or  tufted  cell,  witli  basal  process  it,  surrounded 
with  nuclei  and  protoplasm  (of  the  granular  layer),  into  which  the  nerve- 
fibres  radiate  ;  I,  hairs  of  the  internal  hair-cell  ;  *>,  base  or  foot  of  inner  piUar 
o[  organ  of  Corti ;  in,  head  of  the  same  noiting  with  the  corresponding  part 
of  an  external  pillar,  whose  under  half  is  missing,  while  the  next  l>tlUr 
l>eyond,  0,  presenta  both  middle  portion  and  base  ;  r.t,  d,  three  external  hair 
cells  ;  t,  buses  of  two  neighbouriug  hair  or  tufted  cells  ;  x,  soolled  anpport- 
iiig  cell  of  Hensen ;  w,  nerve-tibre  terminating  in  the  lint  of  the  extenial 
hair-cells  ;  t  Ho  [,  lamina  reticularis,      k  Suo  (Waldeyer}. 
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perilymph:  so  that  all  the  sonorous  vibrations  impressing  the 
auditory  nerves  on  these  parts  of  the  internal  ear,  are  conducted 
through  fluid  to  a  membrane  suspended  in  and  containing  fluid. 
In  the  cochlea,  the  membranous  labyrinth  completes  the  septum 
between  the  two  scala  and  encloses  a  spiral  canal,  previously 
mentioned,  called  canalis  membranacetu  or  canalis  cochlea  (flg. 
298).  The  fluid  in  the  scclUb  of  the  cochlea  is  continuous  with 
the  perilymph  in  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  and 
there  is  no  fluid  external  to  its  lining  membrane. 

The  vestibalar  portion  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  comprises  two,  pro- 
bably commnnicating  cayities,  of  which  the  larger  and  upper  is  named  the 
fttriculiis ;  the  lower,  the  mcciiltut.  They  are  lodged  in  depressions  in  the 
bony  labyrinth  termed  respectively  "  fovea  hemielliptica "  and  "  fovea 
hemispherica."  Into  the  former  open  the  orifices  of  the  membranous  semi- 
circular canals ;  into  the  latter  the  canalis  eoehleeB.  The  membranous 
labyrinth  of  all  these  parts  is  laminated,  transparent,  very  vascular,  and 
covered  on  the  inner  surface  with  nucleated  cells,  of  which  those  that 
line  the  ampullar  are  prolonged  into  stiff  hair-like  processes ;  the  same 
appearance,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  being  visible  in  the  ntricule  and 
saccule.  In  the  cavities  of  the  utriculus  and  sacculus  are  small  masses  of 
calcareous  particles,  otoconia  or  otoliths;  and  the  same,  although  in  more 
minute  quantities,  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  other  parts  of  the 
membranous  labyrinth. 

The  auditory  nerve,  for  the  appropriate  exposure  of  whose 
filaments  to  sonorous  vibrations  all  the  organs  now  described 
are  provided,  is  characterised  as  a  nerve  of  special  sense  by  its 
softness  (whence  it  derived  its  name  of  portio  mollis  of  the 
seventh  pair),  and  by  the  fineness  of  its  component  fibres.  It 
enters  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  in  two  divisions;  one  for  the 
vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  and  the  other  for  the  cochlea. 

The  branches  for  the  vestibule  spread  out  and  radiate  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth  :  their  exact  termination  is  nnknown.  Those 
for  the  semicircular  canals  pass  into  the  ampullae,  and  form,  within  each  of 
them,  a  forked  projection  which  corresponds  with  a  septum  in  the  interior 
of  the  ampulla.  The  branches  for  the  cochlea  enter  it  through  orifices  at 
the  base  of  the  modiolus,  which  they  ascend,  and  thence  successively  pass 
into  canals  in  the  osseous  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis.  In  the  canals  of  this 
osseous  part  or  zone,  the  nerves  are  arranged  in  a  plexus,  containing  gan- 
glion cells.  Their  ultimate  termination  is  not  known  with  certainty ;  but 
some  of  them,  without  doubt,  end  in  the  organ  of  Corti,  probably  in  cells. 
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Physiology  of  Hearing^ 

All  the  acoustic  contrivances  of  the  organ  of  hearing  are 
means  for  conducting  the  sound,  just  as  the  optical  apparatus  of 
the  eye  are  media  for  conducting  the  light.  Since  all  matter  is 
capable  of  propagating  sonorous  vibrations,  the  simplest  condi- 
tions must  be  sufficient  for  mere  hearing;  for  all  substances 
surroimding  the  auditoiy  nerve  would  communicate  sound  to  it. 
The  whole  development  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  therefore,  can 
have  for  its  object  merely  the  rendering  more  perfect  the  propa- 
gation of  the  sonorous  vibrations,  and  their  multiplication  bj 
resonance ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  acoustic  apparatus  of  the  organ 
may  be  shown  to  have  reference  to  these  two  principles. 

Functions  of  the  External  Ear. 

The  external  auditory  passage  influences  the  propagation  of 
sound  to  the  tympanum  in  three  ways: — i,  by  causing  the 
sonorous  undulations,  entering  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  cdr  in  the  passage  immediately  to  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  being  dis- 
persed ;  2,  by  the  walls  of  the  passage  conducting  the  sonorous 
imdulations  imparted  to  the  external  ear  itself,  by  the  shortest 
path  to  the  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  so  to  this 
membrane;  3,  by  the  resonance  of  the  column  of  air  contained 
within  the  passage ;  4,  the  external  ear,  especially  when  the 
tragus  is  provided  with  hairs,  is  also,  doubtless,  of  service  in 
protecting  the  meatus  and  membrana  tympani  against  dust^ 
insects,  and  the  like. 

I.  As  a  conductor  ol  undulations  of  air,  the  external  auditory  paamge 
receiyes  the  direct  undahitions  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  those  that  enter 
in  the  direction  of  its  aids  produce  the  strongest  impressions.  The  undula- 
tions which  enter  the  passage  obliquely  are  reflected  by  its  parietes,  and 
thus  by  reflexion  reach  the  membrana  tympani.  By  reflexion^  also,  the 
external  meatus  receives  the  undulations  which  impinge  upon  the  concha  of 
the  external  ear,  when  their  angle  of  reflexion  is  such  that  they  are  thrown 
towards  the  tragus.  Other  sonorous  undulations,  again,  which  could  not 
enter  the  meatus  from  the  external  air  either  directly  or  by  reflexion,  may 
still  be  brought  into  it  by  inflexion ;  undulations,  for  instance,  whose  direc- 
tion is  that  of  the  long  axis  of  the  head,  and  which  pass  over  the  surface  of 
the  ear,  must,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  inflexion,  be  bent  into  the 
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external  meatus  bj  its  marg^ins.  Bat  the  action  of  those  undulations  which 
enter  the  meatus  directly,  are  most  intense  ;  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  point  whence  sound  comes,  by  turning  one  ear  in  different 
directions,  till  it  is  directed  to  the  point  whence  the  yibrations  may  pass 
directly  into  the  meatus,  and  produce  the  strongest  impressions. 

2.  The  walls  of  the  meatus  are  also  solid  conductors  of  sound ;  for  those 
Tibrations  which  are  communicated  to  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  and 
not  reflected  from  it,  are  propagated  by  the  shortest  path  through  the 
parietes  of  the  passage  to  the  membrana  tympani.  Hence,  both  ears,  being 
close  stopped,  the  sound  of  a  pipe  is  heard  more  distinctly  when  its  lower 
extremity,  coyered  with  a  membrane,  is  appUed  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
external  ear  itself,  than  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
head. 

3.  The  external  auditory  passage  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the  air  which 
it  contains,  like  all  insulated  masses  of  air,  increases  the  intensity  of  sounds 
by  resonance.  To  conyince  ourselves  of  this,  we  need  only  lengthen  the 
passage  by  affixing  to  it  another  tube  :  every  sound  that  is  heard,  even  the 
sound  of  our  own  voice,  is  then  much  increased  in  intensity. 

The  action  of  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear  upon  sonorous  vibrations  is 
partly  to  reflect  them,  and  partly  to  condense  and  conduct  them  to  the 
parietes  of  the  external  passage.  With  respect  to  its  reflecting  action,  the 
concha  is  the  most  important  part,  since  it  directs  the  reflected  undulations 
towards  the  tragus,  whence  they  axe  reflected  into  the  auditory  passage. 
The  other  inequalities  of  the  external  ear  do  not  promote  hearing  by 
reflexion  ;  and,  if  the  conducting  power  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  were  left 
out  of  consideration,  they  might  be  regarded  as  destined  for  no  particular 
use  ;  but  receiving  the  impulses  of  the  air,  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear, 
while  it  reflects  a  part  of  them,  propagates  within  itself  and  condenses  the 
rest,  as  all  other  solid  and  elastic  bodies  would  do. 

Begarding  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  therefore,  as  a 
oonductor  of  sonorous  yibrations,  all  its  inequalities,  eleyations, 
and  depressions,  whicli  are  useless  with  regard  to  reflexion, 
become  of  evident  importance ;  for  those  elevations  and  depres- 
sions upon  which  the  tmdulations  fall  perpendicularly,  will  be 
affected  by  ihem  in  the  most  intense  degree ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  various  form  and  position  of  these  inequalities,  sonorous 
undtdationB,  in  whatever  direction  they  may  come,  must  fall 
perpendicularly  upon  the  tangent  of  some  one  of  them.  This 
affords  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  form  given  to  this 
part. 

Functions  of  the  Middle  Ear:  the  Tympanum,  Ossieula,  and  Fenestra. 

In  animals  living  in  the  atmosphere,  the  sonorous  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve  by  three  different  media  in 
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Buccession ;  namely,  tlie  air,  the  solid  parts  of  Qie  body  of  tlie 
animal  and  of  the  auditoiy  appeuratus,  and  the  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  imparted  too  imperfectly  from  air  to 
solid  bodies,  for  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  internal  ear  to 
be  adequately  effected  by  that  means  alone;  yet  already  an 
instance  of  its  being  thus  propagated  has  been  mentioned. 

In  passing  from  air  directly  into  water,  sonorous  vibrations 
suffer  also  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  strength ;  but  if  a 
tense  membrane  exists  between  the  air  and  the  water,  the 
sonorous  vibrations  are  communicated  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  medium  with  very  great  intensity.  This  fact,  of  which 
Miiller  gives  experimental  proof,  furnishes  at  once  an  explana- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  of  the  membrane 
closing  it.  They  are  the  means  of  communicating,  in  full  inten- 
sity, the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  to  the  fluid  of 
the  labyrinth.  This  peculiar  property  of  membranes  is  the 
result,  not  of  their  tenuity  alone,  but  of  the  elasticity  and  capa- 
bility of  displacement  of  their  particles ;  and  it  is  not  impaired 
when,  like  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  they  are  not 
impregnated  with  moisture. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  also  communicated  without  any  per- 
ceptible loss  of  intensity  from  the  air  to  the  water,  when  to  the 
membrane  forming  the  medium  of  communication,  there  is 
attached  a  short,  solid  body,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
its  surface,  and  is  alone  in  contact  with  the  water.  This  fact 
elucidates  the  action  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  of  the  plate  of  the 
stapes  which  occupies  it,  and,  with  the  preceding  fact,  shows 
that  both  fenestrse— that  closed  by  membrane  only,  and  that 
with  which  the  moveable  stapes  is  connected — transmit  Tery 
freely  the  sonorous  vibrations  from  the  air  to  the  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth. 

A  small,  solid  body,  fixed  in  an  opening  by  means  of  a  bordor 
of  membrane,  so  as  to  be  moveable,  communicates  sonorous 
vibrations  from  air  on  the  one  side,  to  water,  or  the  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth,  on  the  other  side,  much  better  than  solid  media  not  so 
constructed.     But  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  fluid  is  lea* 
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dered  mucli  more  perfect  if  the  solid  conductor  thus  occupying 
the  opening,  or  fenestra  ovalis,  is  by  its  other  end  fixed  to  the 
middle  of  a  tense  membrane,  which  has  atmospheric  air  on  both 
sides. 

A  tense  membrane  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  the  Tibra- 
tions  of  air  than  any  other  solid  body  bounded  by  definite  sur- 
faces :  and  the  vibrations  are  also  commimicated  very  readily  by 
tense  membranes  to  solid  bodies  in  contact  with  them.  Thus, 
then,  the  membrana  tympani  serves  for  the  transmission  of 
sound  from  the  air  to  the  chain  of  auditory  bones.  Stretched 
tightly  in  its  osseous  ring,  it  vibrates  with  the  air  in  the  auditoiy 
passage,  as  any  thin  tense  membrane  will,  when  the  air  near  it 
is  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  sounding  of  a  tuning-fork  or  a 
musical  string.  And,  from  such  a  tense  vibrating  membrane, 
the  vibrations  are  communicated  with  great  intensity  to  solid 
bodies  which  touch  it  at  any  point.  If,  for  example,  one  end  of 
a  flat  piece  of  wood  be  applied  to  the  membrane  of  a  drum,  while 
the  other  end  is  held  in  the  hand,  vibrations  are  felt  distinctly 
when  the  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  held  over  the  membrane  with- 
out touching  it;  but  the  wood  alone,  isolated  from  the  membrane, 
will  only  very  feebly  propagate  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to  the 
hand. 

In  comparing  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  membrane  of  a  drum,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  ont  certain  important  differences. 

When  a  dram  is  struck,  a  certain  definite  tone  is  elicited  (fundamental 
tone)  ;  similarly  a  drum  is  thrown  into  vibration  when  certain  tones  are 
sounded  in  its  neighbourhood,  while  it  is  quite  unaffected  by  others.  In 
other  words  it  can  only  take  up  and  vibrate  in  response  to  those  tones  whose 
vibrations  nearly  correspond  in  number  with  those  of  its  own  fundamental 
tone.  The  tympanic  membrane  can  take  up  an  immense  range  of  tones 
produced  by  vibrations  ranging  from  30  to  4000  or  5000  per  second.  This 
would  be  clearly  impossible  if  it  were  an  evenly  stretched  membrane. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  tympanic  membrane  is  by  no  means  evenly  stretched, 
and  this  is  due  partly  to  its  slightly  funnel-like  form,  and  partly  to  its  being 
connected  with  the  chain  of  auditory  ossicles.  Farther,  if  the  membrane 
were  quite  free  in  its  centre,  it  would  go  on  vibrating  as  a  drum  does  some 
time  fliter  it  is  struck,  and  each  sound  would  be  prolonged,  leading  to  con- 
siderable confusion.  This  evil  is  obviated  by  the  ear-bones,  which  check 
the  continuance  of  the  vibrations  like  the  "  dampers ''  in  a  pianoforte. 

The  ossicula  of  the   ear   are  the  better  conductors  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations  communicated  to  them,  on  account  of  being 
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isolated  by  an  atmosphere  of  air,  and  not  continuous  with  the 
bones  of  the  cranium ;  for  eyery  solid  body  thus  isolated  by  a 
different  medium,  propagates  vibrations  with  more  intensily 
through  its  own  substance  than  it  communicates  them  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  which  thus  prevents  a  dispersion  of  the  sound ; 
just  as  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  tubes  used  for  conducting 
the  voice  from  one  apartment  to  another  are  prevented  from 
being  dispersed  by  the  solid  walls  of  the  tube.  The  vibrations 
of  the  membrana  tympani  are  transmitted,  therefore,  by  the 
chain  of  ossicula  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fluid  of  the  lab3rrinth, 
their  dispersion  in  the  tympanum  being  prevented  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  transition  of  vibrations  from  solid  to  gaseous 
bodies. 

The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  in  order  to  enable  it  and  the  obsIcuIa 
auditus  to  fulfil  the  objects  just  described,  is  obvious.  Without 
this  provision,  neither  would  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  be 
free,  nor  the  chain  of  bones  isolated,  so  as  to  propagate  the 
sonorous  undulations  with  concentration  of  their  intensity.  But 
while  the  oscillations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  readily  com* 
municated  to  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  those  of  the 
solid  ossicida  will  not  be  conducted  away  by  the  air,  but  will  be 
propagated  to  the  labyrinth  without  being  dispersed  in  the 
tympanum. 

The  propagation  of  sound  through  the  ossicula  of  the 
tympanum  to  the  labyrinth,  must  be  effected  either  by  oscillationa 
of  the  bones,  or  by  a  kind  of  molecular  vibration  of  their 
particles,  or,  most  probably,  by  both  these  kinds  of  motion. 

Edouard  Weber  has  shown  that  the  existence  of  the  membrane  oto* 
the  fenestra  rotunda  will  permit  approximation  and  removal  of  the  stapes 
to  and  from  the  labyrinth.  When  by  the  stapes  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  oyalis  is  pressed  towards  the  labyrinth,  the  membrane  of  tbe 
fenestra  rotunda  may,  by  the  pressure  communicated  through  the  fluid  of 
the  labyrinth,  be  pressed  towaids  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

The  long  process  of  the  malleus  receives  the  undulations  of  the  monbtmna 
tympani  (fig.  300,  a,  a)  and  of  the  air  in  a  direction  indicated  by  the  anom, 
nearly  perpendicular  to  itself.  From  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  thej 
are  propagated  to  its  head  (b) ;  thence  into  the  incus  {c),  the  long  proceaa 
of  which  is  parallel  with  the  long  process  of  the  maUeua.    From  the  long 
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process  of  the  incns  the  nndolations  are  communicated  to  the'  stapes  {d), 
which  is  united  to  the  incus  at  right  angles.  The  several  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  chain  of  bones  have,  however,  no  influence  on  that  of  the 
undulations,  which  remains  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  meatus  extemus  and 
long  process  of  the  malleus,  so  that  the  undulations  are  communicated  by 
the  stapes  to  the  fenestra  oralis  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

Increasing  tension  of  the  membrana 
tjmpani  diminishes  the  facility  of  trans- 
mission of  sonorous  undulations  from  the 
air  to  it. 

Mr.  Savart  observed  that  the  dry  membrana 
tympani,  on  the  approach  of  a  body  emitting  a 
loud  sound,  tejected  particles  of  sand  stre^ii 
upon  it  more  strongly  when  lax  than  when  veiy 
tense ;  and  inferred,  therefore,  that  hearing  is 
rendered  less  acute  by  increasing  the  tension  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  MUller  has  confirmed 
this  by  experiments  with  small  membranes 
arranged  so  as  to  imitate  the  membrana  tympani ; 
and  it  may  be  confirmed  also  by  observations  on 
one's  self. 

The  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
18  usually  ^ut ;  during  swallowing,  however,  it 
is  opened  :  this  may  be  shown  as  follows.  If  the  nose  and  mouth  be  closed 
and  the  cheeks  blown  out,  a  sense  of  pressure  is  produced  in  both  ears  the 
moment  we  swallow ;  this  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  bulging  out  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  by  the  compressed  air  which,  at  that  moment,  enters  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

Similarly  the  tympanic  membrane  may  be  pressed  in  by  rarefying  the  air 
in  the  tympanum.  This  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  closing  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  making  an  inspiratory  effort  and  at  the  same  time  swallowing 
(Valsalva).  In  both  cases  the  sense  of  hearing  is  temporarily  dulled ;  proving 
that  equality  of  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  neces- 
sary for  its  full  efficiency. 

The  principal  office  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  in  Miiller's  opinion, 
has  relation  to  the  prevention  of  these  effects  of  increased  tension 
of  the  membrana  tympani.  Its  existence  and  openness  will 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  air 
within  the  tympanum  and  the  external  air,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  inordinate  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  which  would  be 
produced  by  too  great  or  too  little  pressure  on  either  side.  While 
disrharging  this  office,  however,  it  will  serve  to  render  soimd^ 
clearer,  as   (Henle  suggests)   the  apertures  in  violins  do;    to 
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supply  the  tympanum  with  air;  and  to  be  an  outlet  for  mucus. 
If  the  Eustachian  tube  were  permanently  open,  the  eound  of  one's 
own  voice  would  probably  be  greatly  intensified,  a  condition 
which  would  of  course  interfere  with  the  perception  of  other 
sounds.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  sonorous  vibrations  can 
be  propagated  up  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  tympanum  bj 
means  of  a  tube  inserted  into  the  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  influence  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  in  modifying 
hearing  may  also  be  probably  explained  in  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani.  If,  through 
reflex  nervous  action,  it  can  be  excited  to  contraction  by  a  very 
loud  sound,  just  as  the  iris  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  musde 
are  by  a  very  iutense  light,  then  it  is  manifest  that  a  very  intense 
sound  would,  through  the  action  of  this  muscle,  induce  a  deafen- 
ing or  muffling  of  the  ears.  In  favour  of  this  supposition  we 
have  the  fact  that  a  loud  sound  excites,  by  reflection,  nerrons 
action,  winking  of  the  eyelids,  and,  in  persons  of  irritable 
nervous  system,  a  sudden  contraction  of  many  muscles. 

The  influence  of  the  stapedius  muscle  in  hearing  is  unknown. 
It  acts  upon  the  stapes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  rest 
obliquely  in  the  fenestra  ovalis,  depressing  that  side  of  it  on 
which  it  acts,  and  elevating  the  other  side  to  the  same 
extent. 

When  the  fenestra  oralis  and  fenestra  rotunda  exist  together  with  » 
tympanum,  the  sound  is  transmitted  to  the  fluid  of  the  internal  ear  in  two 
ways, — namely,  by  solid  bodies  and  by  membrane ;  by  both  of  which 
conducting  media  sonorous  vibrations  are  communicated  to  water  with 
considerable  intensity.  The  sound  being  conducted  to  the  labyrinth  by  two 
paths,  will  of  course  produce  so  much  the  stronger  impression ;  for  undula* 
tions  will  be  thus  excited  in  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  from  two  different 
though  contiguous  points ;  and  by  the  crossing  of  these  undnlations 
stationary  wares  of  increased  intensity  will  be  produced  in  the  flnid. 
Miiller's  experiments  show  that  the  same  vibrations  of  the  air  act  upon  the 
fluid  of  the  labyrinth  with  much  greater  intensity  through  the  medium  of 
the  chain  of  auditory  bones  and  the  fenestra  oralis  than  through  the  mcditm 
of  the  air  of  the  tympanum  and  the  membrane  closing  the  fenestra  rotumlft : 
but  the  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  ossicula  hare  been  lost  without  lo^  *^ 
hearing,  prore  that  sound  may  also  be  well  conducted  through  the  air  of  the 
tympanum  and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda. 
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Functions  of  the  Labyrinth. 

The  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  is  the  most  general  and  constant  of 
the  aoonstic  provisions  of  the  labyrinth.  In  all  forms  of  organs 
of  healing,  the  sonorous  yibrations  affect  the  auditory  nenre 
through  the  medium  of  liquid-^the  most  convenient  medium,  on 
many  accounts,  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  function  usually  ascribed  to  the  semicircular  canals  is  the 
collecting  in  their  fluid  contents,  the  sonorous  undulations  from 
the  bones  of  the  cranium.  They  have  probably,  also,  in  some 
d^;ree,  the  power  of  conducting  sounds  in  the  direction  of  their 
curved  cavities  more  easily  than  the  sounds  are  carried  off  by 
the  surrounding  hard  parts  in  the  original  direction  of  the 
undulations,  though  this  conducting  power  is  in  them  much  less 
perfect  than  in  tubes  containing  air. 

Admitting  that  they  have  these  powers,  the  increased  intensity 
of  the  sonorous  vibrations  thus  attained  will  be  of  advantage  in 
acting  on  the  auditory  nerve  where  it  is  expanded  in  the 
ampullsB  of  the  canak,  and  in  the  utriculus.  Where  the  mem- 
branous canals  are  in  contact  with  the  solid  parietes  of  the  tubes, 
this  action  must  be  much  more  intense.  But  the  membranous 
semicircular  canals  must  have  a  function  independent  of  the 
surrounding  hard  parts;  for  in  the  Petromyzon  they  are  not 
separately  enclosed  in  solid  substance,  but  lie  in  one  common 
cavity  with  the  utriculus. 

The  crystalline  pulverulent  masses  (otoliths)  in  the  labyrinth 
would  reinforce  the  sonorous  vibrations  by  their  resonance, 
even  if  they  did  not  actually  touch  the  membranes  upon  which 
the  nerves  are  expanded ;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  bodies  lie  in 
contact  with  the  membranous  parts  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
vestibular  nerve-fibres  are  imbedded  in  them,  they  communicate 
to  these  membranes  and  the  nerves,  vibratory  impulses  of 
greater  intensity  than  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  can  impart. 
This  iqppears  to  be  their  office.  Sonorous  undulations  in  water 
are  not  perceived  by  the  hand  itself  immersed  in  the  water,  but 
are  felt  distinctly  through  the  medium  of  a  rod  held  in  the  hand. 

X  X 
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The  fine  hair-like  prolongations  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
ampullsB  have,  probably,  the  same  fimction. 

The  coehUa  seems  to  be  constructed  for  the  spreading  out  of 
he  nerve-fibres  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface,  upon  a  solid 
lamina  which  communicates  with  the  solid  walls  of  the  labyrinth 
and  cranium,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  and  which,  besides  exposing  the  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  influence  of  sonorous  undulations  by  two  media^  is 
itself  insulated  by  fluid  on  either  side. 

The  connection  of  the  lamina  spiralis  with  the  solid  walls  of 

the  lab3rrlnth,    adapts  the  cochlea  for  the  perception  of  the 

sonorous  undulations  propagated  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  head 

and  the  walls  of  the  labyrinth.     The  membranous  labyrinth  of 

the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  is  suspended  free  in  the 

perilymph,  and  is  destined  more  particularly  for  the  perception 

of  sounds   through  the  medium  of  that  fluid,    whether   the 

sonorous  undulations  be  imparted  to  the  fluid  through  the 

fenestrae,  or  by  the  intervention  of  the  cranial  bones,  as  when 

sounding  bodies  are  brought  into  communication  with  the  head 

or  teeth.    The  spiral  lamina  on  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  ex* 

panded  in  the  cochlea,  is,  on  the  contrary,  continuous  with  the 

solid  walls  of  the  labyrinth,  and  receives  directly  icom  them  the 

impulses  which  they  transmit.     This  is  an  important  advantage; 

for  the  impulses  imparted  by  solid  bodies,  have,  cateris  paribut, 

a  greater  absolute  intensity  than  those  communicated  by  water. 

And,  even  when  a  sound  is  excited  in  the  water,  the  sonorous 

undulations  are  more  intense  in  the  water  near  the  surface  of 

the  vessel  containing  it,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  water  equally 

distant  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sound :  thus  we  may 

conclude  that,  cmteris  parUms,  the  sonorous  undulations  of  solid 

bodies  act  with  greater  intensity  than  those  of  water.     Hence 

we  perceive  at  once  an  important  use  of  the  cochlea. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  sole  office  of  the  cochlea;  the  spiral 
lamina,  as  well  as  the  membranous  labyrinth,  receives  sonorous 
impulses  through  the  medium  of  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  from 
the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  and  from  the  fenestra  rotunda.  The 
lamina  spiralis  is,  indeed,  much  better  calculated  to  render  the 
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action  of  these  undulations  upon  the  auditory  nerve  efficient, 
than  the  membranous  labyrinth  is;  for,  as  a  solid  body  in- 
sulated by  a  different  medium,  it  is  capable  of  resonance. 

The  rods  of  Corti  are  probably  arranged  so  that  each  is  set 
to  yibrate  in  unison  with  a  particular  tone,  and  thus  strike  a 
particular  note,  the  sensation  of  which  is  carried  to  the  brain 
by  those  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  with  which  the  little 
vibrating  rod  is  connected.  The  distinctive  function,  therefore, 
of  these  minute  bodies  is,  probably,  to  render  sensible  to  the 
brain  the  various  musical  notes  and  tones,  one  of  them  answer- 
ing to  one  tone,  and  one  to  another ;  while  perhaps  the  other 
parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  discriminate  between  the  in- 
tensities of  different  sounds,  rather  than  their  qualities. 

"  In  the  cochlea  we  have  to  do  with  a  series  of  apparatus 
adapted  for  performing  sympathetic  vibrations  with  wonderful 
exactness.  We  have  here  before  us  a  musical  instrument  which 
is  designed,  not  to  create  musical  sounds,  but  to  render  them 
perceptible,  and  which  is  similar  in  construction  to  artifical 
musical  instruments,  but  which  far  surpasses  them  in  the 
delicacy  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  its  execution.  For,  while 
in  a  piano  every  string  must  have  a  separate  hammer  by  means 
of  which  it  is  sounded,  the  ear  possesses  a  single  hammer  of 
an  ingenious  form  in  its  ear-bones,  which  can  make  every 
string  of  the  organ  of  Corti  sound  separately.''     (Bernstein.) 

Abont  3000  rods  of  Corti  are  present  in  the  human  ear  ;  this  would  give 
about  400  to  each  of  the  seven  octaves  which  are  within  the  compass  of  the 
ear.  Thns  about  32  would  go  to  each  semi-fon^.  Weber  asserts  that  accom- 
plished musicians  can  appreciate  differences  in  pitch  as  small  as  ^th  of  a 
tone.  Thus  on  the  theory  above  advanced,  the  delicacy  of  discrimination 
would,  in  this  case,  appear  to  have  reached  its  limits. 

Sensibility  of  the  Auditory  Nerve, 

Any  elastic  body,  e.g.,  air,  a  membrane,  or  a  string  perform- 
ing a  certain  number  of  regular  vibrations  in  the  second,  gives 
rise  to  what  is  termed  a  musical  sound  or  tone.  We  must,  how- 
ever, distinguish  between  a  musical  sound  and  a  mere  noise; 

the  latter  being  due  to  irregular  vibrations. 

X  X  2 
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Musical  aonnds  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  three 
qualities,  i.  Strength  or  intensity,  which  is  due  to  the  ampli- 
tude or  length  of  the  Tibrations.  2.  Pitchy  which  depends  upon 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second.  3.  Quality,  Colour^  or 
Timbre.  It  is  by  this  property  that  we  difltingnish  the  same 
note  sounded  on  two  instruments,  e.g.,  a  piano  and  a  flute.  It 
has  been  proved  by  Hehnholtz  to  depend  on  the  number  of 
secondary  notes,  termed  harmonies,  which  are  present  with  the 
predominating  or  fundamental  tone. 

It  would  appear  that  two  imptilses,  which  are  equivalent  to  four  single  or 
half  vibrations,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  definite  note,  audible  as  such 
through  the  auditory  nerve.  The  note  produced  by  the  shocks  of  the  teeth 
of  a  revolving  wheel,  at  regular  intervals  upon  a  solid  body,  is  still  heard 
when  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  removed  in  succession,  until  two  only  are 
left ;  the  sound  produced  by  the  impulse  of  these  two  teeth  has  still  the  same 
definite  value  in  the  scale  of  music. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  intervals  of  successive  impulses  stiU 
appreciable  through  the  auditory  nerve  as  determinate  sounds,  have  been 
determined  by  M.  8avart.  If  their  intensity  is  sufficiently  great,  sounds  are 
still  audible  which  result  from  the  succession  of  48,000  half  vibrations,  or 
24,000  impulses  in  a  second ;  and  this,  probably,  is  not  the  extreme  limit  in 
acutcness  of  sounds  perceptible  by  the  ear.  For  the  oppocdte  extreme,  he 
has  succeeded  in  rendering  sounds  audible  which  were  produced  by  only 
fourteen  or  eighteen  half  vibrations,  or  seven  or  eight  impulses  in  a  second  ; 
and  sounds  still  deeper  might  probably  be  heard,  if  the  indiridual  impulse* 
could  be  sufficiently  prolonged. 

By  removing  one  or  several  teeth  from  the  toothed  whed 
before  mentioned,  M.  Savart  was  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  auditory  nerve,  as  in  that  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  sensation  continues  longer  than  the  impression 
which  causes  it;  for  the  removal  of  a  tooth  from  the  wheel 
produced  no  interruption  of  the  sound.  The  gradual  cessation 
of  the  sensation  of  sound  renders  it  difficult,  however,  to  deter* 
mine  its  exact  duration  beyond  that  of  the  impression  of  the 
sonorous  impulses. 

llie  power  of  perceiving  the  direction  of  sounds  is  not  a  faculty 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  itself,  but  is  an  act  of  the  mind  judging 
on  experience  previously  acquired.  From  the  modificatiims 
which  the  sensation  of  sound  undergoes  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  sound  reaches  us,  the  mind  infers  the  position  of 
the  soimding  body.     The  only  true  guide  for  this  inference  is 
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the  more  intenae  actioa  of  the  sound  upon  one  than  upon  the 
other  ear.  But  even  here  there  is  room  for  much  deception^  by 
the  influenoe  of  reflexion  or  resonance,  and  by  the  propagation 
of  sound  from  a  distance,  without  loss  of  intensity,  through 
curbed  conducting-tubes  filled  with  air.  By  means  of  such  tubes, 
or  of  solid  conductors,  which  convey  the  sonorous  vibrations  from 
their  source  to  a  distant  resonant  body,  sounds  may  be  made  to 
appear  to  originate  in  a  new  situation. 

The  direction  of  sound  may  also  be  judged  of  by  means  of  one 
ear  only ;  the  position  of  the  ear  and  head  being  varied,  so  that 
the  sonorous  undulations  at  one  moment  fall  upon  the  ear  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  at  another  moment  obliquely.  But 
when  neither  of  these  circumstances  can  guide  us  in  distinguish- 
ing the  direction  of  sound,  as  when  it  falls  equally  upon  both  ears, 
its  source  being,  for  example,  either  directly  in  front  or  behind 
as,  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  whence  the  sound  comes. 

The  distance  of  the  source  of  sounds  is  not  recognised  by  the 
eense  itself,  but  is  inferred  from  their  intensity.  The  sound  itself 
is  always  seated  but  in  one  place,  namely,  in  our  ear ;  but  it  is 
interpreted  as  coming  from  an  exterior  soniferous  body.  When 
the  intensity  of  the  voice  is  modified  in  imitation  of  the  effect  of 
distance,  it  excites  the  idea  of  its  originating  at  a  distance. 
Ventriloquists  take  advantage  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
direction  of  sound  is  recognised,  and  also  the  influence  of  the 
imagination  over  our  judgment,  when  they  direct  their  voice  in 
a  certain  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  pretend,  themselves,  to 
hear  the  sounds  as  coming  from  thence. 

The  experiments  of  Savart,  already  referred  to,  prove  that  the 
effect  of  the  action  of  sonorous  undulations  upon  the  neive  of 
hearing,  endures  somewhat  longer  than  the  period  during  which 
the  undulations  are  passing  through  the  ear.  If,  however,  the 
impression  of  the  same  sound  be  very  long  continued,  or  con- 
stantly repeated  for  a  long  time,  then  the  sensation  produced 
may  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  more  than  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  even,  after  the  original  cause  of  the  sound  has  ceased. 
This  must  have  been  experienced  by  every  one  who  has  travelled 
several  days  continuously ;  for  some  time  after  the  journey,  the 
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rattling  noises  are  heard  when  the  ear  is  not  acted  on  by  other 
sounds. 

We  have  here  a  proof  that  the  perception  of  sound,  as  sound, 
is  not  essentially  connected  with  the  existence  of  undulatoiy 
pulses  'f  and  that  the  sensation  of  sound  is  a  state  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  which,  though  it  may  be  excited  by  a  succession  of  im- 
pulses, may  also  be  produced  by  other  causes.  Even  if  it  be 
supposed  that  undulations  excited  by  the  impulse  are  kept  up  in 
the  auditory  nerve  for  a  certain  time,  they  must  be  undulations 
of  the  nervous  principle  itself,  which,  being  excited,  continue 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Corresponding  to  the  double  vision  of  the  same  object  with  the 
two  eyes,  is  the  double  hearing  with  the  two  ears ;  and  analogous 
to  the  double  vision  with  one  eye,  dependent  on  unequal  re&ao- 
tion,  is  the  double  hearing  of  a  single  sound  with  one  ear,  owing 
to  the  soimd  coming  to  the  ear  through  media  of  unequal  con- 
ducting power.  The  first  kind  of  double  hearing  is  very  rare ; 
instances  of  it  are  recorded,  however,  by  Sauvages  and  Itaid. 
The  second  kind,  which  depends  on  the  unequal  conducting 
power  of  two  media  through  which  the  same  sound  is  transmitted 
to  the  ear,  may  easily  be  experienced.  If  a  small  bell  be  sounded 
in  water,  while  the  ears  are  closed  by  plugs,  and  a  solid  oonductor 
be  interposed  betweea  the  water  and  the  ear,  two  sounds  will  be 
heard  differing  in  intensity  and  tone ;  one  being  conveyed  to  the 
ear  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  the  other  through 
the  conducting-rod. 

The  sense  of  vision  may  vary  in  its  degree  of  perfection  as 
regards  either  the  faculty  of  adjustment  to  different  distances, 
the  power  of  distinguishing  accurately  the  particles  of  the  retina 
affected,  sensibility  to  light  and  darkness,  or  the  perception  of 
the  different  shades  of  colour.  In  the  sense  of  hearing,  there  is 
no  parallel  to  the  faculty  by  which  the  eye  is  accommodated  to 
distance,  nor  to  the  perception  of  the  particular  part  of  the  nerve 
affected ;  but  just  as  one  person  sees  distinctly  only  in  a  bright 
light,  and  another  only  in  a  moderate  light,  so  in  different  indi- 
viduals the  sense  of  hearing  is  more  perfect  for  sounds  of  different 
pitch ;  and  just  as  a  person  whose  vision  for  the  forms  of  objects. 
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etc.,  is  acute,  nevertheless  distinguishes  colours  with  difficulty, 
and  has  no  perception  of  the  harmony  and  disharmony  of  colours, 
so  one,  whose  hearing  is  good  as  far  as  reg^ards  the  sensihility  to 
feeble  sounds,  is  sometimes  deficient  in  the  power  of  recognising 
the  musical  relation  of  sounds,  and  in  the  sense  of  harmony  and 
discord;  while  another  individual,  whose  hearing  is  in  other 
respects  imperfect,  has  these  endowments.  The  causes  of  these 
differences  are  unknown. 

Sutfjeetive  zounds  are  the  result  of  a  state  of  irritation  or  excite- 
ment of  the  auditory  nerve  produced  by  other  causes  than 
sonorous  impulses.  A  state  of  excitement  of  this  nerve,  how- 
ever induced,  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sound.  Hence  the 
ringing  and  buzzing  in  the  ears  heard  by  persons  of  irritable 
and  exhausted  nervous  system,  and  by  patients  with  cerebral 
disease,  or  disease  of  the  auditozy  nerve  itself ;  hence  also  the 
noise  in  the  ears  heard  for  some  time  after  a  long  journey  in  a 
rattling  noisy  vehicle.  Ritter  found  that  electricity  also  excites  a 
sound  in  the  ears. 

From  the  above  truly  subjective  sound  we  must  distinguish 
those  dependent,  not  on  a  state  of  the  auditory  nerve  itself 
merely,  but  on  sonorous  vibrations  excited  in  the  auditory 
apparatus.  Such  are  the  buzzing  sounds  attendant  on  vascular 
congestion  of  the  head  and  ear,  or  on  aneurismal  dilatation  of 
the  vessels.  Frequently  even  the  simple  pulsatory  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  ear  is  heard.  To  the  sounds  of  this  class 
belong  also,  the  buzz  or  hum  heard  during  the  contraction  of  the 
palatine  muscles  in  the  act  of  yawning;  during  the  forcing  of 
air  into  the  tympanum,  so  as  make  tense  the  membrana  tympani ; 
and  in  the  act  of  blowing  the  nose,  as  well  as  during  the  forcible 
depression  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Irritation  or  excitement  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  movements  in  the  body,  and  to  sensations  in  other 
organs  of  sense.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  laws  of 
reflex  action,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  come  into  play. 
An  intense  and  sudden  noise  excites,  in  every  person,  closure  of 
the  eyelids,  and,  in  nervous  individuals,  a  start  of  the  whole 
body  or  an  unpleasant  sensation,  like  that  produced  by  an  electric 
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shock,  throughout  the  body,  and  sometiiiies  a  particular  feeliiig 
in  the  external  ear.  VariouB  Bounds  cause  in  many  people  a 
disagreeable  feeling  in  the  teeth,  or  a  sensation  of  cold  tickling 
through  the  body,  and,  in  some  people,  intense  sounds  are  said 
to  make  the  saliva  collect 

The  sense  of  hearing  may  in  its  turn  be  affected  by  impres- 
sions on  many  other  parts  of  the  body ;  especially  in  diseases  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  in  febrile  affections.  Here,  also,  it  is 
probable  that  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  are  the 
media  through  which  the  impression  is  transmitted. 


THE    SENSE    OF    SIGHT. 

Eyelids  and  haclirymal  ApparaUu* 

The  eyelids  consist  of  two  moveable  folds  of  skin,  each  of 
which  is  kept  in  shape  by  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  {tartal 
cartilage).  Along  their  free  edges  are  inserted  a  number  of 
curved  hairs  {eyelashes),  which,  when  the  lids  are  half  doeed, 
serve  to  protect  the  eye  from  dust  and  other  foreign  bodies : 
their  tactile  sensibility  is  also  very  delicate. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilages  are  disposed  a 
number  of  small  racemose  glands  (Meibomian),  whose  ducts  open 
near  the  free  edge  of  the  lid. 

The  orbital  surface  of  each  lid  is  lined  by  a  delicate,  highly 
sensitive  mucous  membrane  [covjunctiva),  which  is  contLnuous 
with  the  skin  at  the  free  edge  of  each  lid,  and  after  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid  is  reflected  on  to  the  eyeball,  being 
somewhat  loosely  adherent  to  the  sclerotic  coat  The  epithelial 
layer  is  continued  over  the  cornea  as  its  anterior  epitheliuni. 
At  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye  the  conjunctiva  becomes  con* 
tinuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  duct, 
which  again  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  lodged  in  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of 
the  orbit  Its  secretion,  which  issues  from  several  ducts  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid,  under  ordinary  circumstances  just 
suffices  to  keep  the  conjunctiva  moist.     It  passes  out  through 
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two  small  openisgrs  (puncta  laohiyicalia)  near  the  inner  angle 
of  the  dje,  one  in  eacb  lid,  into  the  laciajmal  eac,  and  thence 
along  the  nasal  duct  into  the  uiferior  meatus  of  the  noee.  The 
exceeeiTe  secretion  poured  out  under  the  influence  of  any  irritat- 
ing vapour  or  painful  emotion  OTerflowB  the  lower  lid  in  the 
form  of  tears. 

The  eyelids  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  a  sphincter  muscle 
(orbKularii),  supplied  by  the  Facial  nerve  j  the  upper  lid  is 
raised  by  the  Levator  paipebra  tuperioru,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
Third  nerve. 

THE    EYEBALL. 

The  eyeball  or  the  oi^an  of  vision  (fig.  301)  coneistB  of  a 
variety  of  structures  which  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 


The  tclerotic,  or  outermost  coat,  envelopes  about  five-sixths  of 
the  eyeball :  continuous  with  it,  in  front,  and  oecupj-ing  the 
ramaining  sixth,  is  the  eornea.  Immediately  within  the  sclerotic 
is  the  choroid  coat,  and  within  the  choroid  is  the  retina.  The 
interior  of  the  eyeball  is  well-nigh  filled  by  the  agueotig  and 
vitreout   humourt   and   the   CTyttallint     lent;  but   also,    there   is 
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Fig.  30a.* 


suBpeuded  in  the  iaterior  a  contractile  and  perforated  ciutun, — 
the  irit,  for  regulating  the  admleaion  of  light,  and  behind  the 
junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  is 
the  ciliaT7  muscle,  the  function  of  vbich 
is  to  adapt  the  eye  for  seeing  objects  at 
various  distances. 

These  structures  may  be  examined 
rather  more  in  detaiL 

The  telerotie  coat  is  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue,  arranged  in  variously  dis- 
posed and  intercommunicating  lay^s. 
It  is  strong,  tough,  and  opaque,  and  not 
very  elastic. 

The  comta  is  a  transparent  membrane 
which  forms  a  segment  of  a  smaller 
sphere  than  the  rest  of  the  eyeball,  and 
is  let  in,  as  it  -were,  into  the  sclerotic 
with  which  it  is  continuous  all  round.  It 
is  coated  with  a  laminated  anterior  epi- 
thelium (a,  fig.  303)  consisting  of  seven 
oreight  layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  super- 
ficial ones  are  flattened  and  scaly,  and 
tl>e  deeper  ones  more  or  less  columnar. 
Immediately  beneath  this  is  the  anterior 
elastic  Umiua  (Bowman). 
The  cornea  tissue  proper  as  well  as  its  epithelium  is,  in  the 
adult,  completely  destitute  of  blood-vessels ;  it  consista  of  an 
intercellular  ground-substance  of  rather  obscurely  fibrillated  flat- 
tened bundles  of  connective  tissue,  arranged  parallel  to  the 
free  surface,  and  forming  the  boundaries  of  branched  anasto- 


*  Fig.  302.  Vertical  bection  of  Rabbit's  cornea,  etaiucd  with  chloride  of  gold. 
c.  Laminated  anCvrior  epithclinm.  Imniedintcly  beneath  this  i$  the  anterior 
elastic  kniiiia  of  Bowman,  n.  Nervea  fonnitij;  a  delicato  snb-epithrlial 
plexoH,  and  BOoditig  up  line  tirij^  between  the  epithelial  cells  to  end  in  aseooDd 
plexns  on  the  freg  surface,  d.  Dcacemet'i  membmis,  consisting  of  a  Gne 
elastic  layer,  and  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells.  The  entutaiice  of  thr 
comea/,  is  seen  to  he  tibrillated,  and  contains  niany  layers  of  branched  corpita- 
cles,  atniigMi  parallel  to  the  five  surface,  and  here  sem  tdgBiriae  (Scbo&ald). 
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mosing    spaces    in  vliich    the    cornea-corpuscles    lie.      These 

branched  cornea-corpuscles  have  been  seen  to  creep  bj  amoeboid 

Fig.  303.* 


morement  from  one  branched  space  into  another      At  its  pos- 
terior surface   the   cornea  is   limited   by  tlie    posterior   elastic 
Pig.  304.+ 


lamina,  or  membrane  of  Descemet,  the  inner  layer  of  which 
consists  of  B,  single  stratum  of  epithelial  cells  (fig.  302,  d.). 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea  are  both  large  soil  □□merotis :  they  are  derived 
from  the  ciliary  iicrvcB.  They  traTcrsc  the  Hnbstancc  ot  the  cornea,  in 
wliich  some  of  them  terminate,  in  the  direction  of  ita  anterior  enrface,  near 
which  the  axis  cylinders  break  up  into  bnndles  o£  very  delicate  beaded 


B.     (t.  Anterior  epithelinm, 
IS  deptha  from  the  free  snr- 


*  Fig.  303.  Vertical  section  of  Rabbit's  t 
■hoiring  the  different  ahajieH  of  the  cells  at  v 
face.     b.  Portion  of  the  substance  of  cornea  (un^uij. 

t  Fig;  304-  Horizontal  preparation  of  cornea  of  frog ;  ahowing  the  network 
of  branched  cornea  corpnaclea.  The  gronnd-suhatancc  is  completely  coloQr- 
lesa.      X40a.     (Klein.) 


Fig.  30j.» 
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fibrilltB  (Bg.  301)  :  these  fonn  a  plexm  immediUelf  beoMtli  Uie  epitbdiim, 
from  which  delicate  fibrils  pass  op  between  the  epithelial  cells  to  the  fiec 
Borface,  where  they  tennioate  either  singly  or  by  fonoing  ■  second  plexns. 

Tlie  thoToid  (tunica  vateuloitt)  is  lined  ititemallf  \tj  a  Bingle 
layer  of  tesBellated  pigmented  epithelium  (fig.  12)  vhicb,  (ee« 
Chapter  on  Development]  strictly  speaking,  forms  part  of  the 
Retina.  External  to  this  is  a  Tery  rich  network  of  capillariea 
(chorio-cRpillarifi),  oatside  which  again  are  ooniiectiTe-tisBtifl 
layers  of  stellate  pigmented  cells  (fig.  24-)  with  nomerons 
arteries  and  veins. 

The  principal  use  of  the  choroid  is  to  absorb,  by  meana  of  its 
pigment,  those  rays  of  light  which 
pass  through  the  transpamit  re- 
tina, and  thus  to  prerent  theiz 
being  thrown  again  upon  the 
retina,  so  as  to  interfere  with  Uie 
distinctness  of  the  images  there 
formed.  Hence  animals  in  which 
the  choroid  is  destitute  of  pig- 
ment, and  human  Albinoee,  are 
dazzled  by  daylight  and  see  best 
in  the  twilight.  The  choroid  coat 
ends  in  front  in  what  are  called 
the  ciliary  proceuet  (fig.  306). 

The  retina  (fig.  307}  is  a  deli- 
cate  membrane,  concave,  with  the 
concavity  directed  forwards  and 
ending  in  front,  near  the  outer 
part  of  the  ciliary  processes  in  a 
finely  notched  edge, — the  ora  ter- 
rata.  Semi-transparent  when  flreeh, 
it     soon     becomes    clouded     and 

*  Fig.305.  DiagT*moftherctiiia(MaiSch<iltie).  jL  comiectLro tinna por- 
tioD.  R  Nervoos  portian.  TJielaiomvttbecoiabuudto/ormOieeompUitrttiiia. 
aa,  MembrutiB  UmitanB  eiteiiu.  b.  Rods.  c.  Cones,  b'.  Rad-(!tuiule.  d.  Cone- 
gtsnole  \  both  belonging  to  the  external  grannie  layer,  e.  HUller's  ansteiitactllar 
fibres,  with  their  nuclei  <'.  d.  Intergrsnolar  layer.  /.  Internal  grannie-layer. 
g.  Molecnkr  layer,  connectire-tissDe  portion.  ^.  Molecular  layer,  nerre-filnl 
portion.  A.  Qangtion  cells.  A'.  Theirazia-cylinderpToceBi,  i  If erve-fibn  Uyer. 
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<^aqiie,  vith  a  pinkiab  tint  from  tlie  blood  in  its  minute  Teasels. 
It  resnlfs  from  the  saddea  Bpreading  out  or  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  of  whose  terminal  fibres,  apparentl3r  deptired  of 
their  external  white  substance,  together  with  nerre-cells,  it  is 
eeaeutiaU;  composed. 


Fig.  306,  •  Fig.  307.  + 


Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  retina,  and  at  a  point  thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  axis  of  the  eye  in  which  the  sense  of  vision  is 
most  perfect,  is  a  round  yellowish  elevated  spot,  about  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diamater,  having  a  minute  aperture  at  its  summit,  and 
called  after  its  discoverer  the  yelloai  »pot  0/  Sammtring.  In  its 
centre  is  a  minute  depression  called /ov«a  centralii.  About  -^  of 
an  inch  to  tha  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  consequently  of 
the  axis  of  the  eye,  is  the  point  at  nhicb  the  optic  nerve  spreadfi 

*  Fig.  306.  Cilutry  proceBWs  u  awn  from  behind,  f. — t,  posterior 
mrfoee  of  the  ma,  with  the  sphincter  iniitcle  of  the  pajiil ;  3,  knterior  part  of 
the  choroid  coat ;  3,  odc  of  the  ciliai;  proceiKs,  of  which  ■bout  teveatf  are 
npRteoted. 

t  Fig.  307.  The  posterior  half  of  the  retina  of  tha  left  eye  viewed  from 
before  (after  Heale) ;  «,  the  cat  edge  of  the  eclerotic  coat ;  A,  the  choroid  ; 
r,  the  retina ;  in  the  interior  at  the  middle,  the  macula  latea  with  the  depres- 
sion of  the  fovea  centralii  ii  represi^ted  b;  ■  slight  oval  shade ;  towards  the 
left  tide  the  light  spot  indicates  the  colliculus  or  eminence  at  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  arteria  centrahs  is  Been  spreaii- 
ing  its  bTHQches  into  the  letiuo,  leaTioj;;  the  part  occupied  b;  the  macula 
comparatively  free. 
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out  its  fibres  to  form  tlie  retina.     This  la  the  only  point  of  the 
surfaoe  of  the  retina  from  which  the  power  of  viiion  is  abaeiit 

The  retina  consists  of  certain  nervous  elemeats  arranged  in 

Beveral  layers,  and  su|^orted  by  a  very  delicate  connectiTe  tiaaae. 

Fig.  308.* 


From  the  nature  of  tho  case  there  ia  still  considerable  uocertAintj  u  lo 
the  character  (nervous  or  conncddrc  tissue)  at  some  of  the  layers  of  thi: 
retina.  The  following  nine  layers,  from  within  outwards,  arc  usually  lo  be 
disdnguished  in  a  vertical  section  (figs.  305,  308). 

*  Fig.  30S.  A.  Section  of  the  retina,  choroid,  and  part  of  the  KlHOtie. 
moderstcly magnified,  (a.)  Membnni  limitans  iuteniL  (b.)  Nerre-fibnl^if 
traTersed  by  MUlIer's  suatentacular  fibres  (of  the  connective  tiasna  systnil). 
(c)  Gonglion-cell  layer,  (rf.)  Molecular  layer,  (e.)  Internal  grannie  I»y"'' 
(/.)  Intci'granulsr  layer,  {g.)  External  granule  layer,  (h.)  Membrmna  linu- 
taQS  interna,  i-iinning  along  the  lower  part  of  (i)  the  layer  of  rods  and  canes. 
The  cones  in  the  woodcut  are  not  wifficiently  regular,  (t.)  Kginent  cell  Ujw 
of  the  choroid  in  which  the  ends  of  the  rods  and  conea  should  be  imbedded, 
bat  from  which  they  have  been  slightly  torn  away  in  cutting  the  aectien. 
{I,  in.)  Internal  an<l  extemnl  vascular  portions  of  the  choroid,  the  Snt  ooo- 
taining  capillaries,  the  second  Ini^r  blood-vessels,  cut  in  transverse  stetion. 
(n.)  Sclerotic  B,  C.  Diagrams  of  the  nerve  tisane,  and  eonnectire  tissut 
elonients  of  the  retina  respectively  (itnilntcd  from  Max  Schultje)  (W.  Pje). 
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1.  Membrana  limitans  interna :  a  delicate  membrane  in  contact  with  the 
vitreous  humour. 

2.  Fibres  of  optic  nerve.  This  layer  is  of  very  varying  thickness  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  retina :  it  consists  chiefly  of  non-medullated  fibres  which 
interlace,  and  some  of  which  are  continuous  with  processes  of  the  large 
nerve-cells  forming  the  next  layer. 

3.  Layer  of  ganglionic  corjnigcleSf  consisting  of  large  multipolar  nerve- 
cells,  sometimes  forming  a  single  layer.  In  some  parts  of  the  retina,  espe- 
cially near  the  macula  littea,  this  layer  is  very  thick,  consisting  of  several 
distinct  strata  of  nerve-cells.  These  cells  lie  in  the  spaces  of  a  connective- 
tissue  framework. 

4.  Molecular  layer.  This  presents  a  finely  'granulated  appearance.  It 
consists  of  a  punctiform  connective  tissue  traversed  by  numberless  very  fine 
fibrillar  processes  of  the  nerve-cells. 

5.  Internal  granular  layer.  This  consists  chiefly  of  numerous  small  round 
cells  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  protoplasm  surrounding  a  large  nucleus ; 
they  are  generally  bipolar,  giving  oft  one  process  outwards  and  another 
inwards.  They  greatly  resemble  the  ganglionic  corpuscles  of  the  cerebellum 
(fig.  241).  Besides  these  there  are  large  oval  nuclei  (^,  fig.  305,  A)  belonging 
to  the  snstentacular  connective  tissue  fibres. 

6.  Intergranular  layer  ;  which  closely  resembles  the  molecular  layer  but 
is  much  thinner.  It  consists  of  finely-dotted  connective  tissue  with  nerve- 
fibrils. 

7.  EaBternal  granular  layer  ;  which  consists  of  several  strata  of  small  cells 
resembling  those  of  the  internal  granular  layer  ;  they  have  been  classed  as 
rod  and  cone  granules,  according  as  they  are  connected  by  very  delicate 
fibrils  with  the  rods  and  cones  respectively.  They  are  lodged  in  the  meshes 
of  a  connective  tissue  framework.  Both  the  internal  and  external  granular 
layer  stain  very  rapidly  and  deeply  with  hsematoxylin,  while  the  rod  and 
cone  layer  remains  quite  unstained. 

8.  Membrana  limitans  externa  ;  a  delicate,  well-defined  membrane,  clearly 
marking  the  internal  limit  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer. 

9.  Hod  and  cone  layer,  baciUar  layer,  or  membrane  of  Jacob ^  consisting  of 
two  kinds  of  elements  :  the  "  rods,"  which  are  cylindrical  and  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout,  and  the  **  cones,"  whose  internal  portion  is  distinctly 
conical,  and  surmounted  externally  by  a  thin  rod-like  body.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Max  Schultze,  the  rods  show  traces  of  longitudinal  fibrilla- 
tion, and,  moreover,  have  a  great  tendency  to  break  up  into  a  number  of 
transverse  discs  like  a  pile  of  coins. 

In  the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  birds,  the  cones  usually  predominate  largely 
in  number,  whereas  in  man  the  rods  are  by  far  the  more  numerous.  In 
nocturnal  birds,  however,  such  as  the  owl,  only  rods  are  present,  and  the 
same  appears  to  be  the  case  in  many  nocturnal  and  burrowing  mammalia, 
e.g,^  bat>  hedge-hog,  mouse,  and  mole. 

In  the  centre  of  the  jeUow  spot  (macula  lutea),  all  the  layers 
of  the  retina  become  greatly  thinned  out  and  almost  disappear, 
except  the  rod  and  cone  layer,  which  considerably  increases  in 
thicknesB,  and  cornea  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  long  slender 
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cones,  {he  rods  being  Tory  few  in  number,  or  entirely  abaent. 
There  are  capillaries  here,  but  none  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
retinal  arteries. 

"Wiih  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  yarionB  layers  there  is  still  some 
uncertainty.  Fig.  305  represents  the  view  of  Max  Schultse.  According  to 
this  there  are  certain  sustentacolar  fibres  of  connectire  tissae  (radiating 
fibres  of  HiiUer)  which  spring  from  the  membrana  limitans  intenui  almost 
vertically,  and  trayerse  the  retina  to  the  limitans  externa^  whence  Tcry 
delicate  connective  tissae  processes  pass  np  between  the  rods  and  cones. 
The  framework  which  they  form  is  represented  in  fig.  305,  A.  The  ncrtotu 
elements  of  the  retina  are  represented  In  fig.  305,  B,  and  consist  of  delicate 
fibres  passing  np  from  the  nerve-fibre  layer  to  the  rods  and  cones,  and  coa- 
nected  with  the  ganglionic  corpuscles  and  granules  of  the  internal  and 
external  layer. 

The  eye  is  very  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  In  addition 
to  the  conjunctiyal  vessels  which  are  derived  from  the  palpebral 
and  lachrymal  arteries,  there  are  at  least  two  other  distinct  sets 
of  vessels  supplying  the  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  (i.)  The  vesaelfl 
of  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  and  iris,  and  (2.)  The  vessels  [of  the 
retina. 

(i).  These  are  the  short  and  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  which  pierce 
the  sclerotic  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  anterior  cfliazy 
which  enter  near  the  insertions  of  the  recti.  These  vessels  anastomose  and 
form  a  very  rich  choroidal  plexus ;  they  also  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary 
processes,  forming  a  very  highly  vascular  circle  round  the  outer  maigin  of 
the  iris  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  distinctness  of  these  vessels  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva  is  well 
seen  in  the  difference  between  the  bright  red  of  blood-shot  eyes  (conjunc- 
tival congestion),  and  the  pink  zone  surrounding  the  cornea  which  indicates 
deep  seated  ciliary  congestion. 

(2).  The  retinal  teasels  (fig.  307)  are  derived  from  the  arteria  eentrali* 
retina,  which  enters  the  eyeball  along  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve.  Ther 
ramify  all  over  the  retina,  chiefly  in  its  inner  layers.  They  can  be  seen  bj 
direct  ophthalmoscopic  examination  (p.  693)  and  also  indirectly  as  follows  :— 

If  a  small  lighted  candle  be  moved  to  and  fro  at  the  side  of  and  dose  to 
one  eye  in  a  dark  room  while  the  eyes  look  steadily  forward  into  the  duk- 
ness,  a  remarkable  branching  figure  (Purkinje*s  figure)  is  seen  floating  b^re 
the  eye,  consisting  of  dark  lines  on  a  reddish  ground.  As  the  candle  moTee 
the  figure  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  from  its  whole  appeanmoe 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  reversed  picture  of  the  retinal  veseeU 
projected  before  the  eye.  The  two  laige  branching  arteries  passing  up  and 
down  from  the  optic  disc  are  clearly  visible  together  with  their  minutest 
branches.  A  little  to  one  side  of  the  disc,  in  a  part  free  from  vessels,  is  seen 
the  yellow  spot  in  the  form  of  a  slight  depression. 

This  remarkable  appearance  is  doubtless  due  to  shadows  of  the  retiDal 
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Tessels  cast  by  the  candle.  Since  tlie  light  of  the  candle  falls  on  the  retinal 
Tessels  from  in  front,  the  shadow  is  cast  behind  the  yessels,  and  hence  those 
elements  of  the  retina  which  perceive  the  shadows  must  idso  lie  behind  the 
vessels. 

Here  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  the  light-perceiving  elements  of  the 
retina  are  not  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  forming  the  innermost  layer  of 
the  retina,  bat  the  external  layers  of  the  retina,  probably  the  rods  and 
cones.  This  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  at  that  part  of  the 
retiiu  in  which  vision  is  most  acute  (Jotea  eentralit  retitat)  the  cones  are 
largest  and  most  numerous,  while  the  other  layers  are  almost  absent,  and 
moreover  that  the  **  blind  spot "  contains  no  rods  and  cones  but  only  fibres 
<A  the  optic  nerve. 

By  means  of  the  retina  and  the  other  parts  just  described,  a 
provision  is  afforded  for  enabling  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  optio 
nerre  to  receive  the  impression  of  rays  of  light,  and  to  communi- 
cate them  to  the  brain,  in  which  they  excite  the  sensation  of 
Tision.  But  that  light  should  produce  in  the  retina  images  of 
the  objects  from  which  it  comes,  it  is  necessary  that,  when 
emitted  or  reflected  from  determinate  parts  of  the  external 
objects,  it  should  stimulate  only  corresponding  parts  of  the  retina. 
For  as  light  radiates  from  a  luminous  body  in  all  directions, 
when  the  media  offer  no  impediment  to  its  transmission,  a 
luminous  point  will  necessarily  illuminate  all  parts  of  a  surface, 
such  as  the  retina  opposed  to  it,  and  not  merely  one  single  point. 
A  retina,  therefore,  without  any  optical  apparatus  placed  in 
front  of  it  to  separate  the  light  of  different  objects,  would  see 
nothing  distinctly,  but  would  merely  perceive  the  general  im- 
pression of  daylight,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  night.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  in  man,  and  all  vertebrate  animals,  certain 
transparent  refracting  media  are  placed  in  front  of  the  retina  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  together  into  one  point,  the  different 
divergent  rays  emitted  by  each  point  of  the  external  body,  and  of 
^ving  them  such  directions  that  they  shall  fall  on  corresponding 
points  of  the  retina,  and  thus  produce  an  exact  image  of  the 
object  from  which  they  proceed.  These  refracting  media  are,  iu 
the  order  of  succession  from  without  inwards,  the  cornea,  the 
aqueous  humour,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous  humour 

(fig-  301). 

The  cornea,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  already  referred 
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to  (p.  6S2),  is  In  a  twoAild  manner  capable  of  re&acting  uA 
causing  oonrergenoe  of  the  rays  of  liglit  that  ffdl  upon  and 
traTcne  it.  It  thus  afiects  them  £rat,  by  its  dcmsity ;  for  it  is  a 
law  in  optics  that  when  rays  of  ligjit  pass  from  a  rarv  into  a 
denser  medium,  if  they  impinge  npon  the  sui&ce  in  a  diiectioD 
remoredfrom  the  perpendicular,  the^are  bent  out  of  their  foTmet 
direction  towards  that  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  sm&oe  of 
the  denser  medium  ;  and,  secondly,  by  its  conTexiQr ;  for  it  is 
another  law  in  optica  that  rays  of  light  impinging  upon  a  conm 
tranq>arent  surface,  ate  le&acted  towards  the  centre,  those  being 
moat  refracted  which  are  £utheet  from  the  centre  of  the  contei 
aui&oe. 

Behind  the  cornea  is  a  space  containing  a  thin  wateiy  fluid, 
the  aquwu$  hvmour,  holding  in  solution  a  small  quandty  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  extractive  matter.  The  space  oontaimng 
the  aqueous  homour  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  postsriot 
thamber  by  a  membranous  partition,  the  ini,  to  be  presently 
again  mentioned.  The  effect  [ooduced  by  the  aqueous  hmnoui 
m  the  rays  of  light  traversing  it,  is  not  yet  taUy  aeoeitamed. 
Fig.  309.*  Its  chief  use,  probably,  is  to  assiat  io 

filling  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  maintain 
its  proper  cctnvezity,  and  at  the  osme 
time  to  fiiiniah  a  medium  in  which  tht 
mOTsments  of  the  iris  cau  ta^e  place. 
Behind  tlie  aqueous  humour  and  the 
iris,  and  imbedded  in  the  anterior  put 
of  the  medium  next  to  be  described, 
viz.,  the  vitreona  hnmonr,  is  seated  a 
doubly-conrex  body,  the  eryttatliM  Im, 
which  is  the  most  important  refracting  structure  of  the  eye.  The 
structure  of  the  leos  is  vety  complex.  It  consists  essendsUy  "^ 
fibres  nnited  side  by  side  to  each  other,  and  arranged  together 
in  very  numerous  laminse,  which  are  so  placed  upon  one  another, 
that  when  hardened  in  spirit  the  lens  splits  into  three  portioiu 


•  Fig,  309.  Laminated  Btractnra  of  tha  CTTBtaUiDc  lans.  (.— Th«  Iwiiii" 
•re  split  up  ttier  hardening  in  alcobo].  i,  the  denser  ceotnl  part  or  nncktui 
a,  tlw  saeoeaaiTa  external  laven  (ArniM)^ 
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in  the  form  of  sectors,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  superim- 
posed concentric  lamina).  The  lens  increases  in  density  and, 
consequeatly,  in  power  of  refraction,  from  without  inwards ;  the 
central  part,  usually  termed  the  nucleus,  being  the  most  dense. 
The  density  of  the  lens  increases  with  age ;  it  is  comparatively 
soil  in  infancy,  but  very  firm  in  advanced  life :  it  is  also  more 
spherical  at  an  early  period  of  life  than  in  old  age. 

The  vitreous  humour  constitutes  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
globe  of  the  eye.  It  fills  up  the  space  between  the  retina  and 
the  lens,  and  its  soft  jelly-like  substance  consists  essentially  of 
numerous  layers,  formed  of  delicate,  simple  membrane,  the  spaces 
between  which  are  filled  with  a  watery,  pellucid  fluid.  It 
probably  exercises  some  share  in  refracting  the  rays  of  light  to 
the  retina ;  but  its  principal  use  appears  to  be  that  of  giving  the 
proper  distension  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  retina  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  lens. 

As  already  observed,  the  space  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humour 
is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  vertically-placed  membranous 
diaphragm,  termed  the  iris,  provided  with  a  central  aperture, 
the  pupU,  for  the  transmission  of  light.  The  iris  is  composed  of 
plain  muscular  fibres  imbedded  in  ordinary  fibro-cellular  or  con- 
nective tissue.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  have  a  direction, 
for  the  most  part,  radiating  fix>m  the  circumference  towards  the 
pupil ;  but  as  they  approach  the  pupillary  margin,  they  assume 
a  circular  direction,  and  at  the  very  edge  form  a  complete  ring. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  radiating  fibres,  the  size  of  the  pupil 
is  enlarged:  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular  ones,  which 
resemble  a  kind  of  sphincter,  it  is  diminished.  The  object 
effected  by  th^  movements  of  the  iris,  is  the  regulation  of  the 
quantity  of  light  transmitted  to  the  retina;  the  quantity  of 
which  is,  eateris  paribus,  directly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
pupillary  aperture.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  coated 
with  a  layer  of  dark  pigment,  so  that  no  rays  of  Ught  can  pass 
to  the  retina,  except  such  as  are  admitted  through  the  aperture 
of  the  pupil. 

This  iris  is  very  richly  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood« 
vessels.     Its  circular  muscular  fibres  appear  to  be  supplied  by 
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the  third,  and  its  radiating  fibres  by  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  and 
sympathetic. 

The  cloee  Bjmpatby  sabsisting  between  tbe  two  eyes  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  by  the  iris.  If  one  eye  be  shaded  by  the  hand  its  pupil  will 
of  course  dilate ;  but  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye  will  also  dilate,  thoagh  it  is 
unshaded. 

The  ciliary'musde  is  composed  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  whidi 
form  a  narrow  zone  around  the  interior  of  the  eye-ball,  near  tbe 
line  of  jimction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotic,  and  just  bekiiid 
the  outer  border  of  the  iris  (fig.  30 1),  The  ouUrmoit  fibres  of 
this  muscle  are  attached  in  front  to  the  inner  part  of  the  sclerotic 
and  cornea  at  their  line  of  junction,  and,  diverging  somewhat, 
are  fixed  to  the  ciliary  processes,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
choroid  immediately  behind  them.  The  inner  fibres,  imme- 
diately within  the  preceding,  form  a  circular  zone  around  the 
interior  of  the  eye-ball,  outside  the  ciliary  processes.  Thej 
compose  the  ring  formerly  called  the  ciliary  ligament. 

The  function  of  this  ikiuscle  is  to  adapt  the  eye  for  seeing 
objects  at  various  distances.  The  manner  in  which  it  effects 
this  object  wiU  be  considered  afterwards  (p.  699). 

The  contents  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  are  surrounded  and  kept  in 
position  by  the  cornea,  and  the  dense,  fibrous  membrane  before 
referred  to  as  the  scUrotic,  which,  besides  thus  encasing  the 
contents  of  the  eye,  serves  to  give  attachment  to  the  various 
muscles  by  which  the  movements  of  the  eye-ball  are  effected. 
These  muscles,  and  the  nerves  supplying  them,  have  been  already 
considered  (p.  557  et  seq,). 

The  OphtJuilmoseopc-^'EYerj  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  thst 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  the  fnndw  or  bock  of  another  person's  eye  by 
simply  looking  into  it.  The  interior  of  the  eye  forms  a  perfectly  black  back- 
ground  to  the  pupil.  The  same  remark  applies  to  an  ordinary  photographic 
camera,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  we  ezpeiience  in  seeing 
into  a  room  from  the  street  through  the  window,  unless  the  room  be  lighted 
within.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  this  fact  is  partly  due  to  the  feeUeoess 
of  the  light  reflected  from  the  retina,  most  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the 
choroid,  but  far  more  to  the  fact  that  every  such  ray  is  reflected  straight 
back  to  the  source  of  light  (0.^.,  candle),  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  seen  by 
the  unaided  eye  without  intercepting  the  incident  light  from  the  candle,  aft 
well  as  the  reflected  rays  from  the  retina. 

This  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  by  the  ingenious  device  of  Helmholtx, 
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now  80  extensirelj  used,  termed  the  ophthalmctcope.  Aa  at  present  used,  it 
consuts  of  a  small  slightly  concaye  mirror,  by  which  light  is  reflected  from 
a  candle  into  the  eye.  The  observer  looks  through  a  hole  in  the  mirror,  and 
can  thus  explore  the  illominated  fundus ;  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  retinal  vessels  being  plainly  visible. 


Of  the  Phenomena  of  Vision. 

The  eye  may  be  compared  to  the  camera  used  by  photographers 
formed  by  a  convex  lens.  In  this  instrument  images  of  external 
objects  are  thrown  upon  a  ground-glass  screen  at  the  back  of  a 
box,  the  interior  of  which  is  painted  black.  In  the  eye  the 
convex  lens  is  represented  by  the  crystalline  lens,  the  dark  box 
by  the  eyeball  with  its  choroidal  pigment,  and  the  screen  by  the 
retina.  In  the  case  of  the  camera  the  screen  is  enabled  to 
receive  clear  images  of  objects  at  different  distances,  by  being 
shifted  forward  and  back:  while  the  convex  lens  too  can  be 
screwed  in  and  out.  The  corresponding  contrivance  in  the  eye, 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Accomodation. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  optical  apparatus  of  the  eye 
may  be  thus  enumerated: — (i)  a  nervous  structure  (retina)  to 
receive  and  transmit,  by  way  of  the  optic  nerve,  to  the  brain  the 
impressions  of  light ;  (2)  certain  refracting  media  for  the  purpose 
of  so  disposing  of  the  rays  of  light  traversing  them  as  to  throw 
a  correct  image  of  an  external  body  on  the  retina ;  (3)  a  con- 
trac^e  diaphragm  (iris)  with  a  central  aperture  for  regulating 
the  quantiiy  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye ;  and  (4)  a  contractile 
structure  {ciliary  muscle)  by  which  the  chief  refracting  medium 
shall  be  so  controlled  as  to  enable  objects  to  be  seen  at  various 
distances;  (accommodation,) 

With  the  help  of  the  diagram  (flg.  310)  representing  a  vertical  section 
of  the  eye  from  before  backwards,  the  mode  in  which,  by  means  of  the 
refracting  media  of  the  eye,  an  image  of  an  object  d  sight  is  thrown  on 
the  retina,  may  be  rendered  intelligible.  The  rays  of  the  cones  of  light 
emitted  by  the  points  A  B,  and  every  other  point  of  an  object  placed  before 
the  eye,  are  first  refracted,  that  is,  are  bent  towards  the  axis  of  the  cone,  by 
the  cornea  0  o,  and  the  aqueous  humour  contained  between  it  and  the  lens. 
The  rays  of  each  cone  are  again  refracted  and  bent  still  more  towards  its 
central  ray  or  axis  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  B  B ;  and  again  as 
they  pass  out  through  its  posterior  surface  into  the  less  dense  medium  of  the 
Titreons  humour*    For  a  lens  has  the  power  of  refracting  and  causing  the 
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conyergence  of  the  rays  of  a  cone  of  light,  not  only  on  their  entrance  from  a 
TBier  medinm  into  its  anterior  conrex  Borfaoe,  but  aUo  at  their  exit  from  its 
posterior  conTex  sur&ce  into  the  rarer  medium. 

Pig.  310.* 


In  this  manner  the  rays  of  the  cones  of  light  issuing  from  the  points  K 
and  B  are  again  collected  to  points  at  a  and  h ;  and,  if  the  retina  F  be 
sitnated  at  a  and  ft,  perfect,  though  rerersed,  images  of  the  points  A  and  b 
will  be  formed  upon  it :  but  if  the  retina  be  not  at  a  and  d,  but  either  before 
or  behind  that  situation, — ^for  instance,  at  H  or  G,— circular  luminous  spots 
c  and  /,  or  e  and  0^  instead  of  points,  will  be  seen ;  f or  at  H  the  rays  hare 
not  yet  met,  and  at  6  they  have  already  intersected  each  other,  and  are 
again  diyerging. 

The  retina  must  therefore  be  situated  at  the  proper  focal  distance  from 
the  lens,  otherwise  a  defined  image  will  not  be  formed  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  rays  emitted  by  a  given  point  of  the  object  will  not  be  collected  into  a 
corresponding  point  of  focus  upon  the  retina. 

Spherical  AberraHan. — ^The  rays  of  a  oone  of  light  from  an 
object  situated  at  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision  do  not  meet  all 
in  the  same  point,  owing  to  their  unequal  lefraction;  for  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  drcumferenoe  of 
a  lens  is  greater  than  that  of  those  traversing  its  oentral 
portion.  This  defect  is  known  as  sj^terieal  aberration^  and  in  tike 
camera,  telescope,  microscope,  and  other  optical  instruments,  it 
is  remedied  by  the  interposition  of  a  screen  with  a  circular 
aperture  in  the  path  of  the  rays  of  lights  cutting  off  all  the 
marginal  rays  and  only  allowing  the  passage  of  those  near  the 
centre.  Such  correction  is  effected  in  the  eye  by  the  iris,  which 
forms  an  annular  diaphragm  to  cover  the  oiroumfereinoe  of  the 
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lens,  and  to  pierent  the  rays  from  passing  through  any  part 
of  the  lens  but  its  centre,  which  corresponds  to  the  pupil.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  coated  with  pigment,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  rays  of  light  through  its  substance. 

The  image  of  an  object  will  be  most  defined  and  distinct  when 
the  pupil  is  narrow,  the  object  at  the  proper  distance  for  vision, 
and  the  light  abundant;  so  that,  while  a  sufficient  number  of 
rays  are  admitted,  the  narrowness  of  the  pupil  may  prevent  the 
production  of  indistinctness  of  the  image  by  spherical  aberration. 
But  even  the  image  formed  by  the  rays  passing  through  the 
circumference  of  the  lens,  when  the  pupil  is  much  dilated,  as 
in  the  dark,  or  in  a  feeble  light,  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  well  defined. 

Distinctness  of  vision,  is  further  secured  by  the  inner  sur£Eice* 
of  the  choroid,  immediately  external  to  the  retina  itself,  as  well 
as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes, 
being  coated  with  black  pigment,  which  absorbs  any  rays  of 
light  that  maybe  reflected  within  the  eye,  and  prevents  their 
being  thrown  again  upon  the  retina  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
images  there  formed.  The  pigment  of  the  choroid  is  especially 
important  in  this  respect;  for  the  retina  is  very  transparent,  and 
if  the  surface  behind  it  were  not  of  a  dark  colour,  but  capable  of 
reflecting  the  Hght,  the  luminous  ra3r8  which  had  already  acted 
on  the  retina  would  be  reflected  again  through  it,  and  would  fall 
upon  other  parts  of  the  same  membrane,  producing  both  dazzling 
from  excessive  light,  and  indistinctness  of  the  images. 

As  an  optical  instrument,  the  eye  is  superior  to  the  camera  in 
the  following,  among  many  other  particulars,  which  may  be  enu- 
merated in  detail  I.  The  correctness  of  images  even  in  a  large 
field  of  view.  2.  The  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  means  by 
which  chromatic  aberration  is  avoided.  3.  The  perfect  efficiency 
of  its  adaptation  to  different  distances. 

I.  In  the  photographic  camera,  it  is  well-known  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  object  can  be  accurately  focossed.  In  the 
photograph  of  a  large  object  near  at  hand,  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  are  always  more  or  less  hazy,  and  vertical  lines  appear 
curved.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  image  produced  by  a 
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oanTez  lens  is  really  BUghily  cuzred  and  can  only  be  received 
without  distortion  on  a  aUglitly  cnrved  concaye  screen,  hence  the 
distortion  on  a  flat  sur&oe  of  ground  glass.  It  is  different  with 
the  eye,  since  it  possesses  a  concave  background,  upon  which 
the  field  of  vision  is  depicted,  and  with  which  the  carved  form  of 
the  image  coincides  exactly.  Thus,  the  defect  of  the  camera 
obscura  is  entirely  avoided;  for  the  eye  is  able  to  embrace  a 
large  field  of  vision,  the  margins  of  which  are  depicted  distinctly 
and  without  distortion.  If  the  retina  had  a  plane  surface  like 
the  ground  glass  plate  in  a  camera,  it  must  necessarily  be  much 
larger  than  is  really  the  case  if  we  were  to  see  as  much;  more- 
over, the  central  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  alone  would  give  a 
good  dear  picture  (Bernstein). 

2.  Chromatic  aberration, — In  the  passage  of  light  through  an 
ordinary  convex  lens,  decomposition  of  each  ray  into  its  ele- 
mentary coloured  parts  commonly  ensues,  and  a  coloured  margin 
appears  around  the  image,  owing  to  the  unequal  refraction  which 
the  elementary  colours  undergo.  In  the  optical  instruments  this^ 
which  is  termed  chromatic  aberration,  is  corrected  by  the  use  of 
two  or  more  lenses,  differing  in  shape  and  density,  the  second  of 
which  continues  or  increases  the  refraction  of  the  ra3r8  produced 
by  the  first,  but  by  recombining  the  individual  parts  of  each  ray 
into  its  original  white  light,  corrects  any  chromatic  abenatiGa 
which  may  have  resulted  from  the  first.  It  is  probable  that  the 
unequal  refractive  power  of  the  transparent  media  in  front  of  the 
retina  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  guard 
against  the  effect  of  chromatic  aberration.  The  human  eye  is 
achromatic,  however,  only  so  long  as  the  image  is  received  at  its 
focal  distance  upon  the  retina,  or  so  long  as  the  eye  adapts  itself 
to  the  different  distances  of  sight.  If  either  of  these  conditions 
be  interferedjwith,  a  more  or  less  distinct  appearance  of  colours 
is  produced. 

An  ordinary  ray  of  white  light  in  passing  through  a  prism,  is 
refracted,  i,e.,  bent  out  of  its  course,  but  the  different  coloured 
rays  which  go  to  make  up  white  light,  are  refracted  in  different 
degrees,  and  therefore  appear  as  coloured  bands  fielding  off  int* 
each  other :  thus  a  coloured  band  known  as  the  "spectrum '^  is 
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produced,  the  colours  of  which  are  arranged  as  follows, — ^red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet;  of  these  the  red  ray 
is  the  least,  and  the  violet  the  most  refracted.  Hence,  as 
Helmholtz  has  shown,  a  small  white  object  cannot  be  accurately 
focussed  on  the  retina,  for  if  we  focus  for  the  red  rays,  the  violet 
are  out  of  focus,  and  vice  versa :  such  objects,  if  not  exactly 
focussed,  are  often  seen  surrounded  by  a  pale  yellowish  or 
bluish  fringe. 

For  similar  reasons  a  red  surface  looks  nearer  than  a  blue  one 
at  an  equal  distance,  because  the  red  rays  being  less  refrangible, 
a  stronger  efiPbrt  of  accommodation  is  necessary  to  £ocus  them,  and 
the  eye  is  adjusted  as  if  for  a  nearer  object,  and  therefore  the 
red  surface  appears  nearer. 

From  the  insufficient  adjustment  of  the  image  of  a  smaU 
white  object,  it  appears  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  or  fringe. 
This  phenomenon  is  termed  Irradiation.  It  is  from  this  reason 
that  a  white  square  on  a  black  ground  appears  larger  than  a 
black  square  of  the  same  size  on  white  ground. 

3.  Accommodation  of  the  Eye, — ^The  distinctness  of  the  image 
formed  upon  the  retina,  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  rays  emitted 
by  each  luminous  point  of  the  object  being  brought  to  a  perfect 
focus  upon  the  retina.  If  this  focus  occur  at  a  point  either  in 
front  of,  or  behind  the  retina,  indistinctness  of  vision  ensues, 
with  the  production  of  a  halo.  The  focal  distance,  i,e.^  the 
distance  of  the  point  at  which  the  luminous  rays  from  a  lens  are 
collected,  besides  being  regulated  by  the  degree  of  convexity  and 
density  of  the  lens,  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  lens,  being  greater  as  this  is  shorter,  and  vice  versa*  Hence^ 
since  objects  placed  at  various  distances  from  the  eye  can,  within 
a  certain  range,  different  in  different  persons,  be  seen  with 
almost  equal  distinctness,  there  must  be  some  provision  by 
which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  adapt  itself,  so  that  whatever  length 
the  focal  distance  may  be,  the  focal  point  may  always  fall  exactly 
upon  the  retina. 

This  power  of  atlaptation  of  Hie  eye  to  vuion  at  different  dittanees  has 
receiTed  the  most  varied  explanations.  It  is  obTioos  that  the  effect  might 
be  prodaced  in  either  of  two  ways,  riz.,  by  altering  the  conTezky  or 
density,  and  thus  the  refracting  power,  either  of  the  cornea  or  lens ;  or,  by 
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cbmnging  the  poaition  eitliet  of  the  retiiik  or  of  the  lens,  bo  thut  whether  the 
object  viewed  be  near  or  distant,  and  the  focal  distance  thos  increased  cr 
diminiBbed,  the  focal  point  to  which  the  rays  are  oonverged  by  the  lens  may 
always  be  at  the  ptace  oconpied  by  the  retina.  He  amount  of  either  d 
these  changes  required  in  even  the  widest  nuige  of  viaioii,  is  eztmoelj 
small.  For,  from  the  retractive  powers  of  the  media  of  the  eye,  it  has  been 
calculated  1^  Olbers,  that  the  differenpa  between  the  focal  distances  of  the 
imagea  of  an  object  at  Buch  a  distance  that  the  rays  are  parallel,  and  of  one 
at  the  distance  of  four  inches,  is  only  about  0*143  °^  "i  inch.  On  this  cal- 
culatioD,  the  change  in  the  iTi«t»¥iri-  of  the  retina  from  the  lens  reqnired  for 
vision  at  all  distances,  mppodng  the  cornea  and  lens  to  mtuntsin  the  same 
form,  vmnld  not  be  more  than  aboat  one  line. 

It  is  HOT  almoflt  universally  believed  that  Helmholtz  is  ri^t 
in  his  statement  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  adaptation  <^ 
the  ^e  for  objects  at  different  distasoee  is  a  varying  shape  of 
the  lens,  its  front  sui&ce  beooming  more  or  less  convex,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  distance  of  the  object  looked  at.  The  nearer  the 
object,  the  more  convex  does  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  be- 
come, and  vice  vtT$d  ;  the  back  surface  taking  little  or  no  Bbare 
in  the  production  of  the  effect  required. 

Hie  following  dfflple  experiment  illnatrates  this  point.     If  a  small  Qame 

be  held  a  little  to  one  side  of  a  person's  eye,  an  observer  lookiDg  at  the  vjk 

from  the  other  side  sees  three  distinct  images  of  the  flame  (Gg.  311).    The 

„.  ,  first  and  brightest  is  a  small  erect  image  (i) 

^-  ■'"■  formed  by  the  anterior  convex  sorbce  of  the 

cornea:  the  Second  (2)  is  also  erect,  but  larger 

nnd  less  distinct  than  the  preceding,  it  is 

fnnned  at  the  anterior  convex  sorface  of  Qm 

IcDB  :  the  third  (3)  is  smaller  and  reversed,  it 

je  formed  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens 

which  is  concave  forwards  and  therefore,  Uke 

all  concave  mirrors,  gives  a  reversed  image. 

If  now  the  eye  under  observation  be  adjust- 
ed to  a  near  object,  the  second  image  beoMDc* 
smaller,  clearer,  and  i^pronches  the  first  :  if 
the  eye  be  adjusted  for  a  far  point,  the  second  image  enlarges  ^^n.  becomes 
leas  distinct,  and  recedes  from  the  first.  In  both  cases  alitc  the  first  aitd 
third  images  remain  unaltered  in  Bir.e  and  relative  position. 

This  proves  that  during  accommodation  for  near  objects  the  cnrvaliue  of  the 
cornea,  and  of  Hie  poiterior  of  the  lens,  remains  nualtered,  while  theant^risr 
surface  of  the  tens  becomes  mere  convex  and  approaches  the  coraea. 

*  Fig.  311.  Diagram  showing  three  Tsflections  of  a  candle.  1,  From  de 
antsiioT  sqrfiKe  of  oomaa  ;  1,  from  ths  antacior  sur&ce  of  lana  ;  3,  &om  the 
posterior  sorlace  of  lens.     For  farther  explanation  gee  text 
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Of  course  the  lens  has  no  inherent  power  of  oontraction,  and 
therefore  its  changes  of  outline  must  be  produced  by  some  power 
from  without ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
power  is  supplied  by  the  ciliary  muscle.  This  muscle  arises 
irom  the  inner  part  of  the  sclerotic,  just  outside  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  from  which  it  pulls  as  its  fixed  point.  Its  fibres 
«re  chiefly  radiating  and  pass  back  to  be  inserted  into  the  ciliaiy 
processes ;  there  are  also  a  few  circular  fibres.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  the  tensor  ehoroidea.  As  this  name  implies,  it  draws  for- 
wards the  choroid  and  therefore  slackens  the  tension  of  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  which  arises  from  it.  The  lens 
is  usually  partly  flattened  by  the  action  of  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, and  the  ciliary  muscle  by  diminisluDg  the  tension  of  this 
ligament  diminishes,  to  a  proportional  degree,  the  flattening  of 
which  it  is  the  cause.  On  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  action 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  lens  returns,  in  a  correspooding  degree, 
to  its  former  shape,  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  its  suspensory 
ligament. 

In  viewing  near  objects,  the  iris  contracts,  so  that  its 
pupillary  edge  is  moved  a  very  little  forwards,  and  the  pupil 
itself  is  contracted — the  opposite  effect  taking  place  on  with- 
drawal of  the  attention  from  near  objects,  and  fixing  it  on  those 
distant. 

In  eyerj  eye  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  accommodation.  If  a  book  be 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  type  at  last  becomes  indistinct  and 
cannot  be  brought  into  focus  by  any  effort  of  accommodation,  however  strong. 
This,  which  is  termed  the  near-potnty  can  be  determined  by  the  follovring 
experiment  (Scheiner).  Two  small  holes  are  pricked  in  a  card  with  a  pin ; 
these  should  not  be  more  than  a  line  apart,  at  any  rate  their  distance  from 
each  other  must  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  The  card  is  held 
close  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  a  small  needle  viewed  through  the  pin-holes. 
At  a  moderate  distance  it  can  be  clearly  f  ocusscd,  but  when  brought  nearer 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  image  appears  double  or  at  any  rate  blurred. 
This  point  where  the  needle  ceases  to  appear  single  is  the  near-point.  Its 
distance  from  the  eye  can  of  course  be  readily  measured.  It  is  usually  about 
5  or  6  inches.  In  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  312)  the  lens  b  represents 
the  eye ;  ef,  the  two  pinholes  in  the  card,  »ji  the  retina ;  a  represents  the 
position  of  the  needle. 

When  the  needle  is  at  a  moderate  distance,  the  two  pencils  of  light 
coming  from  e  and/,  are  focussed  at  a  single  point  on  the  retina  nn.  If  the 
needle  be  brought  nearer  than  the  near-point,  the  strongest  effort  of  accommo- 


Defect*  of  Vition. — Voder  this  head  we  may  oonsider  tJie  defects 
known  as  Myopia,  Hypermetropia,  Presbyopia  and  Astiginittism. 

The  normal  (emmetropic)  eye  is  so  adjusted  that  parallel  rays 
are  l>roiigbt  exactly  to  a  focus  on  the  retins  without  any  effort 
of  accommodatioa  (t,  fig.  313).  Hence  all  objects  except  near 
ones  (practically  all  objects  more  than  tven^  feet  oflT)  are  seen 
without  any  effort  of  accommodatioQ ;  in  other  w<^8  the  Jar- 
point  of  the  normal  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distance.  In  Tiewing 
near  ol>]ecbi  we  are  oonscious  of  an  effort  (the  contraction  of  the 
ciliary  muscle)  by  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is 
rendered  more  convex,  and  rays  which  would  otherwise  be 
focuBsed  behind  the  retina  are  converged  upon  the  retina  (see 
dotted  lines  2,  fig.  313). 

I.  Myopia  (short-sight)  (4,  fig.  31 3)- — This  defect  is  due  to  an 
abnormal  elongation  d  the  eyeb&lL  The  eye  is  usually  larger 
than  normal  and  is  always  longer  than  normal ;  the  lens  is  also 
probably  too  ctrnvex.  The  retina  is  too  fiar  from  the  lens  and 
consequently  p&ralld  rays  are  focussed  in  front  of  the  retina  and 
crossing,  form  little  circles  on  the  retina ;  thus  the  images  of 
distant  objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  The  eye  is,  as  it 
were,  permanently  adjusted  for  a  near-point,     Rays  from  a  point 

*  Fig.  313.  DiagTam  of  experimeiit  to  ascertain  tlie  miuiinntD  dUtuicc  of 
distinct  Tidon.    For  explanation  see  text. 
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near  the  eye  are  exactly  focnsaed  in  the  retina.  But  (how 
vhich  issue  from  any  object  beyond  a  oertain  distanoe  (br- 
point)  camiot  be  distinctly  ibcuaaed.     This  defect  is  corrected  1^ 


*  ^'8-  3'3-  Diagnma  ihowing — I,  nomud  (emmetropic)  eye,  Iniugiiig 
panllelnjsexMdyto  afociu  on  the  letins;  i,  namul  eye  adapted  tosnear- 
poiat ;  without  ■coommod«tian  the  nys  wonld  be  focuesed  behind  th  e  Tetina, 
bnt  by  increasing  the  cnrrature  of  the  anterior  aorface  of  the  lens  (ahown  by 
a  dottad  line)  the  rays  ar»  focnwed  on  the  retina  (aa  indicated  b;  the  meetiag 
of  the  tirodottad  linea};  3,  Attpcrmdrnpu  eye,  in  thia  case  the  axis  of  the  eye 
ia  ahorter,  and  the  loni  flatter,  than  normal ;  parallel  raya  are  focuwed  behind 
the  letiaa ;  4,  tayopie  eye ;  in  this  due  the  axis  of  the  eye  la  abnormally  lon^ 
■nd  the  lens  too  coaves  i  panllel  raya  are  focuaaed  in  front  of  the  nti  na. 
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€ancave  glasses  which  cause  the  rays  entering  the  eye  to  diyerge; 
hence  they  do  not  come  to  a  focns  so  soon.  Such  gbissee  of 
course  are  only  needed  to  give  dear  vision  of  distant  objects. 
For  near  objects,  except  in  extreme  cases,  they  are  not 
required. 

2.  Hypermetropia  (long-sight)  (3,  fig.  3 1 3). — ^This  is  the  reverse 
defect.  The  eye  is  too  short  and  the  lens  too  flat.  Parallel 
rays  are  focussed  behind  the  retina :  an  effort  of  accommodation 
is  required  to  focus  even  parallel  rays  on  the  retina ;  and  when 
they  are  divergent  as  in  viewing  a  near  object,  the  accommodation 
is  insufficient  to  focus  them.  Thus  in  well-marked  cases  distant 
objects  require  an  effort  of  accommodation  and  near  ones  a  very 
powerful  effort.  Thus  the  ciliary  muscle  is  constantly  acting. 
This  defect  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses  which  render 
the  pencils  of  light  more  convergent.  Such  glasses  are  of 
course  especially  needed  for  near  objects,  as  in  reading,  etc 
They  rest  the  eye  by  relieving  the  ciliary  muscle  from  excessive 
work. 

3.  Presbyopia,  which  is  frequently  confounded  with  Hyper- 
metropia, is  really  quite  distinct.  The  former  is  an  error  of 
accommodation,  the  latter  of  refraction.  Presbyopia  is  simply 
the  gradual  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation  which  Is  part  of 
the  general  decay  of  old  age*  Thus  a  person  who  was  hyper- 
metropic in  youth,  but  who  by  vigorous  use  of  his  accommoda- 
tion could  manage  to  see  near  objects,  may  become  presbyopic 
in  old  age,  i,e,,  he  may  lose  to  a  great  extent  control  over  his 
accommodation.  In  such  a  case  he  would  be  both  hypermetropiD 
and  presbyopic  at  once.  In  reading  he  would  be  obliged  to 
hold  his  book  further  and  frurther  away  to  fixsus  the  letters,  till 
at  last  the  letters  are  held  too  far  for  distinct  vision.  This 
condition  is  remedied  by  convex  glasses,  which  are  very  conunonly 
worn  by  old  people. 

4.  AfUgmatism. — ^This  defect  which  was  first  discovered  by 
Aixy  is  due  to  a  greater  curvature  of  the  eye  in  one  meridian 
than  in  others.  The  eye  may  be  even  myopic  in  one  plane  and 
hypermetropic  in  others.  Thus  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
crossing  each  other  cannot  both  be  focussed  at  once;  one  set 
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stand  ottt  dearly  and  the  others  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  This 
defect  which  is  present  in  a  slight  degree  in  all  eyes  may  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  {i.e.  curved  only  in 
one  direction). 

The  direction  given  to  the  rays  by  their  refraction  is  regu- 
lated by  that  of  the  central  ray,  or  axis  of  the  cone,  towards 
whidi  the  rays  are  bent.  The  image  of  any  point  of  an  object 
is,  therefore,  as  a  rule  (the  exceptions  to  which  need  not  here 
be  stated),  always  formed  in  a  line  identical  with  the  axis  of  the 
cone  of  light,  as  in  the  line  of  b  a,  or  a.  b,  (fig.  314),  so  that  the 
spot  where  the   image  of  j^/^  ^i^« 

any  point  will  be  formed 
upon  the  retina  maybe  de- 
termined by  prolonging  the 
central  ray  of  the  cone  of 
light,  or  that  ray  which 
traverses  the  centre  of  .the 
pupil.  Thus  Ab  IB  the  axis  or  central  ray  of  the  cone  of  light 
issuing  from  a;  b  a,  the  central  ray  of  the  cone  of  light  issuing^ 
from  B ;  the  image  of  a  is  formed  at  b,  the  image  of  b  at  a,  in 
the  inverted  position;  therefore  what  in  the  object  was  above  is 
in  the  image  below,  and  vice  versa, — ^the  right-hand  part  of  the 
olgect  is  in  the  image  to  the  left,  the  left-hand  to  the  right.  If 
an  opening  be  made  in  an  eye  at  its  superior  surface,  so  that  the 
retina  can  be  seen  through  the  vitreous  humour,  this  reversed 
image  of  any  bright  object,  such  as  the  windows  of  the  room, 
may  be  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Or  still  better,  if 
the  eye  of  any  albino  animal,  such  as  a  white  rabbit,  in  which 
the  coats,  from  the  absence  of  pigment,  are  transparent,  is 
dissected  dean,  and  hdd  with  the  cornea  towards  a  window,  a 
veiy  distinct  image  of  the  window  completdy  inverted  is  seen 
depicted  on  the  posterior  translucent  wall  of  the  eye.  Yolkmann 
has  also  shown  that  a  similar  experiment  may  be  successfully 
performed  in  a  living  person  possessed  of  large  prominent  eyes, 
and  an  unusually  transparent  sclerotica. 

An  image  formed  at  any  point  on  the  retina  is  referred  to  a 
point  outside  the  eye,  lying  on  a  straight  line  drawn  from  th& 
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point  on  the  retina  outwards  through  the  centre  of  the  papiL 
Thus  an  image  on  the  left  side  of  the  retina  is  referred  by  the 
mind  to  an  object  on  the  right  side  of  the  eye,  and  vice  vend. 
Thus  all  images  on  the  retina  are  mentally,  as  it  were,  projected 
in  front  of  the  eye,  and  the  objects  are  seen  erect  though  the 
image  on  the  retina  is  reversed.  Much  needless  confusion  and 
difficulty  has  been  raised  on  this  subject  for  want  of  remember^ 
ing  that  when  we  are  said  to  see  an  object,  the  mind  is  merdy 
conscious  of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  and  when  it  refers  it  to 
the  external  object  or  "  projects  "  it  outside  the  eye,  it  neeeesariif 
reverses  it  and  sees  the  object  as  erect,  though  the  retinal  image 
is  inverted.  This  is  further  corroborated  by  the  sense  of  toui^ 
Thus  an  object  whose  picture  falls  on  the  left  half  of  the  retina 
is  reached  by  the  right  hand  and  hence  is  said  to  lie  to  the  rt^Ar. 
Or  again,  an  object  whose  image  is  formed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  retina  is  readily  touched  by  the  feet,  and  is  therefore  said  to 
be  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  and  so  on. 

Hence  it  is,  also,  that  no  discordance  arises  between  the  sen- 
sations  of  inverted  vision  and  those  of  touch,  which  peroeivea 
everjrthing  in  its  erect  position ;  for  the  images  of  all  objects, 
even  of  our  own  limbs,  in  the  retina,  are  equally  inverted,  and 
therefore  maintain  the  same  relative  position. 

Even  the  image  of  our  hand,  while  used  in  touch,  is  seen  inrertcd.  Hie 
position  in  which  we  see  objects,  we  call,  therefore,  the  erect  position.  A 
mere  lateral  inversion  of  our  body  in  a  mirror,  where  the  right  hand 
occupies  the  left  of  the  image,  is  indeed  scarcely  remarked  :  and  there  ia 
but  little  discordance  between  the  sensations  acquired  by  touch  in  regulating 
our  movements  by  the  image  in  the  mirror,  and  those  of  sight,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  tying  a  knot  in  the  cravat.  There  is  some  want  of  harmony  here, 
on  account  of  the  inversion  being  only  lateral,  and  not  complete  in  aU 
directions. 

The  perception  of  the  erect  position  of  objects  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  mind.  And  this  leads  us 
to  a  consideration  of  the  several  other  properties  of  the  retina, 
and  of  the  co-operation  of  the  mind  in  the  several  other  parts  of 
the  act  of  vision.  To  these  belong  not  merely  the  act  of  aenaa* 
tion  itself,  and  the  perception  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
retina,  as  light  and  colours,  but  also  the  conversion  of  the  mere 
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images  depicted  in  the  retina  into  ideas  of  an  extended  field  of 
▼isiony  of  proximity  and  distance,  of  the  form  and  size  of  objects, 
of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  different  parts  of  the  retioa  upon 
each  other,  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two  eyes,  and  some 
other  phenomena. 

To  speak  first  of  the  ideal  size  of  the  field  of  vision. — ^The 
actual  size  of  the  field  of  vision  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
retiaa,  for  only  so  many  images  can  be  seen  at  any  one  time  as 
can  occupy  the  retina,  at  the  same  time;  and  thus  considered, 
the  retina,  of  which  the  affections  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  is 
itself  the  field  of  vision.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  the 
size  of  the  field  of  vision  has  no  determinate  limits ;  sometimes 
it  appears  very  small,  at  another  time  very  large ;  for  the  mind 
has  the  power  of  projecting  images  on  the  retina  towards  the 
exterior.  Hence  the  mental  field  of  vision  is  very  small  when 
the  sphere  of  the  action  of  the  mind  is  limited  to  impediments 
near  the  eye :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  extensive  when  the  pro- 
jection of  the  images  on  the  retina  towards  the  exterior,  by  the 
influence  of  the  mind,  is  not  impeded.  It  is  very  small  when  we 
look  into  a  hollow  body  of  small  capacity  held  before  the  eyes ; 
large  when  we  look  out  upon  the  landscape  through  a  small 
opening ;  more  extensive  when  we  look  at  the  landscape  through 
a  window ;  and  most  so  when  our  view  is  not  confined  by  any 
near  object.  In  all  these  cases  the  idea  which  we  receive  of  the 
size  of  the  field  of  vision  is  very  different,  although  its  absolute 
size  is  in  all  the  same,  being  dependent  on  the  extent  of  the 
retina.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  mind  is  constantly  co-opera- 
ting in  the  acts  of  vision,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes  difBlcult  to 
say  what  belongs  to  mere  sensation,  and  what  to  the  influence 
of  the  mind. 

By  a  mental  operation  of  this  kind,  we  obtain  a  correct  idea 
of  the  size  of  individual  objects,  as  weU  as  of  the  extent  of  the 
field  of  vision. 

To  illustrate  this,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  fig.  31$. 

The  angle  te,  included  between  the  decussating  central  rays  of  two  cones 
of  light  issuing  from  diJSerent  points  of  an  object,  is  called  the  optical  angle 
— angulu*  optietu  seu  vUorins,  This  angle  becomes  larger,  the  greater  the 
distance  between  the  points  A  and  B ;  and  since  the  angles  x  and  y  are 
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equal,  the  distance  between  the  points  a  and  b  in  the  image  on  the  retin& 
increases  as  the  angle  x  becomes  larger.  Objects  at  different  distances  from 
the  eye,  bnt  having  the  same  optical  angle,  x — for  example,  the  objects,  r,  d, 
and  e, — ^mnst  also  throw  images  of  equal  size  upon  the  retina ;  and,  if  thej 

occupy  the  same  angle  of  the 

j^^  -^^^  3'5'        field  of  vision,  their  image  must 

occupy  the  same  spot  in  the 
retiniL 

Nevertheless,  these  images  ap- 
pear to  the  mind  to  be  of  very 
unequal  size  when  the  ideas  of 
distance  and  prozimitj  come 
into  play  ;  for,  from  the  image 
a  bj  the  mind  forms  the  con- 
ception of  a  visual  space  extending  to  e,  dj  or  c,  and  of  an  object  of  the  size 
which  that  represented  by  the  image  on  the  retina  appears  to  have  when 
viewed  close  to  the  eye,  or  under  the  most  usual  circumstances. 

Our  estimate  of  the  size  of  various  objects  is  based  partly 
on  the  visual  angle  under  which  th^  are  seen,  but  much  more 
on  the  estimate  we  form  of  their  distance.  Thus  a  lofty 
mountain  many  miles  off  may  be  seen  under  the  same  visual 
angle  as  a  small  hill  near  at  hand,  but  we  infer  that  the 
former  is  much  the  larger  object  because  we  know  it  is  much 
further  off  than  the  hilL  Our  estimate  of  distance  is  often 
erroneous,  and  consequently  the  estimate  of  suse  also.  Thus 
persons  seen  walking  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill  against  a  dear 
twilight  sky  appear  unusually  large,  because  we  over-estimate 
their  distance,  and  for  similar  reasons  most  objects  in  a  fog 
appear  immensely  magnified.  The  same  mental  process  gives 
rise  to  the  idea  of  depth  in  the  field  of  vision ;  this  idea  being 
fixed  in  our  mind  principally  by  the  drcumstanoe  that,  as  we 
ourselves  move  forwards,  different  images  in  succession  become 
depicted  on  our  retina,  so  that  we  seem  to  pass  between  these 
images,  which  to  the  mind  is  the  same  thing  as  passing  between 
the  objects  themselves. 

The  action  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  relation  to  eztenial  objects 
is,  therefore,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
objects  of  the  latter  sense  are  immediately  present  to  it;  and  our 
own  body,  with  which  they  come  into  contact,  is  the  measure  of 
their  size.  The  part  of  a  table  touched  by  tibe  hand  appears  as 
large  as  the  part  of  the  hand  receiving  an  impression  from  it. 
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for  a  part  of  our  body  in  wluch  a  sensation  is  excited^  is  here  the 
measure  by  which  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  In 
the  sense  of  vision^  on  the  contrary,  the  images  of  objects  are 
mere  fractions  of  the  objects  themselves  realised  upon  the  retina, 
the  extent  of  which  remains  constantly  the  same.  But  the  imagi- 
nation, which  analyzes  the  sensations  of  vision,  invests  the  images 
of  objects,  together  with  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  retina, 
with  veiy  varying  dimensions;  the  relative  size  of  the  images  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  field  of  vision,  or  of  the  affected  parts 
of  the  retina  to  the  whole  retina,  alone  remaining  unaltered. 

The  direction  in  which  an  object  is  seen,  the  directum  of  vinon, 
or  visual  direction,  depends  on  the  part  of  the  retina  which 
receives  the  image,  and  on  the  distance  of  this  part  from,  and 
its  relation  to,  the  central  point  of  the  retina.  Thus,  objects  of 
which  the  images  fall  upon  the  same  parts  of  the  retina  lie  in  the 
same  visual  direction ;  and  when,  by  the  action  of  the  mind,  the 
images  or  affections  of  the  retina  are  projected  into  the  exterior 
world,  the  relation  of  the  images  to  each  other  remains  the  same. 

The  estinrntion  of  the  form  of  bodies  by  sight  is  the  result 
partly  of  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  of  the  association  of 
ideas.  Since  the  form  of  the  images  perceived  by  the  retina 
depends  wholly  on  the  outline  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected, 
the  sensation  alone  is  adequate  to  the  distinction  of  only  super- 
ficial forms  of  each  other,  as  of  a  square  from  a  circle.  But  the 
idea  of  a  solid  body,  as  a  sphere,  or  a  body  of  three  or  more 
dimensions,  e,g,,  a  cube,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  action  of 
the  mind  constructing  it  from  the  different  superficial  images 
seen  in  different  positions  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the  object ; 
and,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Wheatstone  and  illustrated  in  the  stereo- 
scope, from  two  different  perspective  projections  of  the  body 
being  presented  simultaneously  to  the  mind  by  the  two  eyes. 
Hence,  when,  in  adult  age,  sight  is  suddenly  restored  to  persons 
blind  from  infancy,  all  objects  in  the  field  of  vision  appear  at 
first  as  if  painted  flat  on  one  surface ;  and  no  idea  of  solidity  is 
formed  until  after  long  exercise  of  the  sense  of  vision  combined 
with  that  of  touch. 

The  clearness  with  which  an  object  is  perceived  irrespective  of 
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aocommodation,  would  appear  to  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  rods  and  cones  wbicli  its  retinal  image  coyers.  Hence  tiie 
nearer  an  object  is  to  the  eye  (within  moderate  limits)  the  more 
dearly  are  all  its  details  seen.  Moreover,  if  we  want  carefully 
to  examine  any  object,  we  always  direct  the  eyes  straight  to  it, 
so  that  its  image  shall  fall  on  the  yellow  spot  where  an  image 
of  a  given  area  will  cover  a  larger  number  of  cones  than  any- 
where else  in  the  retina.  It  has  been  found  that  the  images  of 
two  points  must  be  at  least  |  -^  ^  ^^  ^  in.  apart  on  the  yellow  spot 
in  order  to  be  distinguished  separately;  if  the  images  are 
nearer  together,  the  points  appear  as  one.  The  diameter  of 
each  cone  in  this  part  of  the  retina  is  about  -prro  o  ^- 

We  judge  of  the  motion  of  an  object,  partly  from  the  motion 
of  its  image  over  the  surface  of  the  retina,  and  partly  from  the 
motion  of  our  eyes  following  it.  If  the  image  upon  the  retina 
moves  while  our  eyes  and  our  body  are  at  rest,  we  oondude 
that  the  object  is  changing  its  relative  position  with  regard  to 
ourselves.  In  such  a  case  the  movement  of  the  object  may  be 
apparent  only,  as  when  we  are  standing  upon  a  body  which  is  in 
motion,  such  as  a  ship.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  does 
not  move  with  regard  to  the  retina,  but  remains  fixed  upon  the 
same  spot  of  that  membrane,  while  our  eyes  follow  the  moving 
body,  we  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  object  by  the  sensation  of 
the  musdes  in  action  to  move  the  eye.  If  the  image  moves  over 
the  surface  of  the  retina  while  the  musdes  of  the  eye  are  acting 
at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  this  motion,  as 
in  reading,  we  infer  that  the  object  is  stationaiy,  and  we  know 
that  we  are  merdy  altering  the  relations  of  our  eyes  to  the 
object.  Sometimes  the  object  appears  to  move  when  both  object 
and  eye  are  fixed,  as  in  vertigo. 

The  mind  can,  by  the  faculty  of  aUention,  concentrate  Jts 
activity  more  or  less  exdusivdy  upon  the  senses  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  touch,  altematdy.  When  exdusively  occupied  with  the 
action  of  one  sense,  it  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the  sensations  of 
the  others.  The  mind,  when  deeply  immersed  in  contemplations 
of  another  nature,  is  indifferent  to  the  actions  of  the  sense  of 
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flight,  as  of  every  other  sense.  We  often,  when  deep  in  thought, 
have  our  eyes  open  and  fixed,  hut  see  nothing,  hecause  of  the 
stimulus  of  ordinary  light  being  unable  to  excite  the  brain  to 
perception,  when  otherwise  engaged.  The  attention  which  is 
thus  necessary  for  vision,  is  necessary  also  to  analyse  what  the 
field  of  vision  presents.  The  mind  does  not  perceive  all  the 
objects  presented  by  the  field  of  vision  at  the  same  time  with 
equal  acuteness,  but  directs  itself  first  to  one  and  then  to  another. 
The  sensation  becomes  more  intense,  according  as  the  particular 
object  is  at  the  time  the  principal  object  of  mental  contemplation. 
Any  compound  mathematical  figure  produces  a  different  impres- 
sion according  as  the  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  one  or 
the  other  part  of  it.  Thus  in  fig.  316,  we  may  in  succession 
have  a  vivid  perception  of  the  whole,  or  of  distinct  ^.  ^ 
parts  only ;  of  the  six  triangles  near  the  outer  circle, 
of  the  hexagon  in  the  middle,  or  of  the  three  large 
triangles.  The  more  numerous  and  varied  the 
parts  of  which  a  figure  is  composed,  the  more 
scope  does  it  afford  for  the  play  of  the  attention. 
Hence  it  is  that  architectural  ornaments  have  an  enlivening 
effect  on  the  sense  of  vision,  since  they  afford  constantly  firesli 
subject  for  the  action  of  the  mind. 

The  duration  of  the  sensation  produced  by  a  luminous  impres- 
sion on  the  retina  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  impression 
which  produces  it.  However  brief  the  luminous  impression,  the 
effect  on  the  retina  always  lasts  for  about  one-eighth  of  a  second. 
Thus,  supposing  an  object  in  motion,  say  a  horse,  to  be  revealed 
on  a  dark  night  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  object  would  be 
seen  apparently  for  an  eighth  of  a  second,  but  it  would  not 
appear  in  motion ;  because,  although  the  image  remained  on  the^ 
retina  for  this  time,  it  was  really  revealed  for  such  an  extremely 
short  period  (a  flash  of  lightning  being  almost  instantaneous)- 
that  no  appreciable  movement  on  the  part  of  the  object  could 
have  taken  place  in  the  period  during  which  it  was  revealed  to 
the  retina  of  the  observer.  And  the  same  fact  is  proved  in  a 
reverse  way.  The  spokes  of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  are  not 
seen  as  distinct  objects,  because  at  every  point  of  the  field  of 
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vision  over  whicli  the  revolving  spokes  pass,  a  given  impression 
has  not  fSaded  before  another  comes  to  replace  it  Thus  eveiy 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  wheel  appears  occupied. 

The  duration  of  the  after-sensation  or  spectrum,  produced  by  an 
object,  is  greater  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  duration  of  the  im< 
pression  which  caused  it.  Hence  the  image  of  a  bright  object, 
as  of  the  panes  of  a  window  through  which  the  light  is  shining, 
may  be  perceived  in  the  retina  for  a  considerable  period,  if  we 
have  previously  kept  our  eye  fixed  for  some  time  on  it. 

The  colour  of  the  spectrum  varies  with  that  of  the  object  which 
produced  it.  The  spectra  left  by  the  images  of  white  or  lumi- 
nous objects,  are  ordinarily  white  or  luminous;  those  left  by 

dark  objects  are  dark.  Some- 
times, however,  the  relation  of 
the  light  and  dark  parts  in  the 
image  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  reversed  in  the  spec- 
trum ;  what  was  bright  may  be 
dark,  and  what  was  dark  may 
appear  light.  This  occurs  when- 
ever the  eye,  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  spectrum  of  a  luminous 
object,  is  not  closed,  but  fixed 
upon  another  bright  or  white  surface,  aa  a  white  wall,  or  a 
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*  Fig.  317.  A  circle  showing  the  variolu  simple  and  compound  colours  of 
light,  and  tiiose  which  are  complemental  of  each  other,  i.e.,  which,  when 
mixed,  produce  a  neutral  grey  tint.  The  three  simple  colours,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  are  placed  at  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  which  are  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  a  circle  ;  the  mixed  colours,  green,  orange,  and 
violet,  are  placed  intermediate  between  the  corresponding  simple  or  homo- 
geneous colours ;  and  the  complemental  colours,  of  which  the  pigments,  when 
mixed,  would  constitute  a  grey,  and  of  which  the  prismatic  spectra  would 
together  produce  a  white  light,  will  be  found  to  be  placed  in  each  case 
opposite  to  each  other,  but  connected  by  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  The  figure  is  also  useful  in  showing  the  further  shades  of  colour 
which  are  complementary  of  each  other.  If  the  circle  be  supposed  to  contain 
erery  transition  of  colour  between  the  six  marked  down,  those  which,  when 
united,  yield  a  white  or  grey  colour,  will  always  be  found  directly  opposite  to 
each  other  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  intermediate  tint  between  orange  and  red 
ia  complemental  of  the  middle  tint  between  green  and  blue. 
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sheet  of  wHte  paper.  Henca  the  spectrum  of  the  sun^  which^ 
while  light  is  excluded  from  tibie  eye  is  luminous,  appears  black 
or  grey  when  the  eye  is  directed  upon  a  white  surface.  The  ex* 
planation  of  this  is,  that  the  part  of  the  retina  which  has  received 
the  luminous  image  remains  for  a  certain  period  afterwards  in 
an  exhausted  or  less  sensitive  state,  while  that  which  has  received 
a  dark  image  is  in  an  unexhausted,  and  therefore  much  more 
excitable  condition. 

The  ocular  spectra  which  remain  after  the  impression  of 
coloured  objects  upon  the  retina  are  always  coloured ;  and  their 
colour  is  not  that  of  the  object,  or  of  the  image  produced  directly 
by  the  object,  but  the  opposite,  or  complemented  colour.  The 
spectrum  of  a  red  object  is,  therefore,  green ;  that  of  a  green 
object,  red ;  that  of  violet,  yellow ;  that  of  yellow,  violet,  and  so 
on.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  part  of  the  retina  which 
receives,  say,  a  red  image,  is  wearied  by  that  particular  colour, 
but  remains  sensitive  to  the  other  rays  which  with  red  make  up 
white  light ;  and,  therefore,  these  by  themselves  reflected  from  a 
white  object  produce  a  green  hue.  If>  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  object  looked  at  be  green,  the  retina  being  tired  of  green 
rays,  receives  a  red  image  when  the  eye  is  turned  to  a  white 
object.  And  so  with  the  other  colours;  the  retina  while  fatigued 
by  yellow  rays  will  suppose  an  object  to  be  violet,  and  vice  versd; 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  spectrum  corresponding  with  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  original  object  looked  at.  The  colours  which 
thus  reciprocally  excite  each  other  in  the  retina  are  those  placed 
at  opposite  points  of  the  circle  in  fig.  317. 

From  these  facts  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  retina 
possesses  special  elements  appropriated  to  special  colours.  The 
theory  of  Young  and  Helmholtz,  according  to  which  there  are  at 
least  three  such  sets  of  elements  for  red,  green,  and  violet,  seems 
to  be  supported^  by  the  following  facts.  The  peripheral  parts  of 
the  retina  have  no  perception  of  red.  The  area  of  the  retina 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  of  colour  is  slightly 
different  for  each  colour.  Again,  Daltonism  or  colour-blindness 
is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  visual  defect.  One  of  the  com- 
monest forms  is  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  red  and 
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green  and  yellow.  The  simplest  explanation  of  each  a  condition 
is  that  the  elements  of  the  retina  which  receive  the  impression  of 
red,  etc.,  are  absent  or  yezy  imperfectly  developed. 

Of  the  Reciprocal  Action  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Retina  on  each 

other. 

Although  each  elementary  part  of  the  retina  represents  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  field  of  vision,  yet  the  different  elemen- 
tary parts,  or  sensitive  points  of  that  membrane,  have  a  certain 
influence  on  each  other ;  the  particular  condition  of  one  influenc- 
ing that  of  another,  so  that  the  image  perceived  by  one  part  is 
modified  by  the  image  depicted  in  the  other.  The  phenomena, 
which  result  from  this  relation  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
retina,  may  be  airanged  in  two  classes ;  the  one  including  those 
where  the  condition  existing  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  retina 
is  imparted  to  the  remainder  of  that  membrane;  the  other, 
consisting  of  those  in  which  the  condition  of  the  larger  portion 
of  the  retina  excites,  in  the  less  extensive  portion,  the  opposite 
condition. 

1.  When  two  opposite  impressioiis  occur  in  contigaons  parts  of  an  image 
on  the  retina,  the  one  impression  is,  nnder  certain  circumstances,  modified 
by  the  other.  If  the  impressions  occupy  each  one-half  of  the  image,  this 
does  not  take  place ;  for  in  that  case,  their  actions  are  equally  balanced. 
But  if  one  of  the  impressions  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  retina,  and 
the  other  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  the  latter  may,  if  long  continued^ 
extend  its  influence  oyer  the  whole  retina,  so  that  the  opposite  less  extensire 
impression  is  no  longer  perceived,  and  its  place  becomes  occupied  by  tlie 
same  sensation  as  the  rest  of  the  fi^d  of  Tision.  Thus,  if  we  fix  the  eye  for 
some  time  upon  a  strip  of  coloured  paper  lying  upon  a  white  surface,  the 
image  of  the  coloured  object,  especially  when  it  falls  on  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  retina,  will  gradually  disappear,  and  the  white  sur&ce  be  seen  in  its 
place. 

2.  In  the  second  class  of  phenomena,  the  affection  of  one  part  of  the 
retina  infiuences  that  of  another  part,  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obliterate 
it,  but  BO  as  to  cause  it  to  become  the  contrast  or  opposite  of  itself.  Thus  a 
grey  spot  upon  a  white  ground  appears  darker  than  the  same  tint  of  grey 
would  do  if  it  alone  occupied  the  whole  field  of  vision,  and  a  shadow  is 
always  rendered  deeper  when  the  light  which  gives  rise  to  it  becomes  more 
intense,  owing  to  the  greater  contrast 

The  former  phenomena  ensue  gradually,  and  only  after  the  images  have 
been  long  fixed  on  the  retina ;  the  latter  are  instantaneous  in  their  prodnc* 
tion,  and  are  peimanent. 
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In  the  same  way,  also,  ooloim  maj  be  prodnoed  by  oontxut.  Tims,  a  Tery 
small  doll-grey  strip  of  paper,  lying  upon  an  eztensiye  smtaoe  of  any  bright 
colour,  does  not  appear  grey,  but  has  a  faint  tint  of  the  oolonr  which  ia 
the  complement  of  that  of  the  snnonnding  siuface  (see  page  710).  A  strip 
of  grey  paper  upon  a  green  field,  for  example,  often  appears  to  hare  a  tint 
of  red,  and  when  lying  upon  a  red  soiface,  a  greenish  tint ;  it  has  an  orange- 
coloured  tint  upon  a  bright  bloe  snifice,  and  a  blmsh  tint  npon  an  orange- 
colonred  Eorfsce ;  a  yellowish  colour  upon  a  bright  Tiolet,  and  a  yiolet  tint 
npon  a  bright  ye^ow  snifaoe.  The  oolonr  excited  thus,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
exciting  colour,  being  wholly  independent  of  any  rays  of  the  corresponding 
colour  acting  from  without  upon  the  retina,  must  arise  as  an  opposite  or 
antagonistic  condition  of  that  membrane ;  and  the  opposite  conditions  of 
which  the  retina  thus  becomes  the  subject  would  seem  to  balance  each  other 
by  their  reciprocal  reaction,  A  necessary  condition  for  the  production  of 
the  contrasted  colours  is,  that  the  part  of  the  retina  in  which  the  new  colour 
is  to  be  excited,  shall  be  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose ;  hence  the  small 
object  itself  must  be  giey.  A  second  condition  is,  that  the  colour  of  the 
surrounding  surface  shall  be  very  bright,  that  is,  it  shall  contain  much  white 
light. 

The  Blind  Spot. — ^The  retina  ooneflpoiidiiig  to  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerre  is  completely  insensible  to  the  im- 
pressions of  light.  The  phenomenon  itself  is  veiy  readily  shown. 
If  we  direct  one  eye,  the  other  being  closed,  npon  a  point  at 
snch  a  distance  to  the  side  of  any  object,  that  the  image  of  the 
latter  mnst  fedl  upon  the  retina  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  this  image  is  lost  either  instantaneously,  or  Tery 
soon.     If,  for  example,  we  dose  the  left  eye,  and  direct  the  axi» 

•  + 

of  the  right  eye  steadiLy  towards  the  circular  spot  here  repre* 
sented,  while  the  page  is  held  at  a  distance  of  about  six  inches 
firom  the  eye,  both  dot  and  cross  are  visible.  On  gradually  in- 
creasing the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  object,  by 
removing  the  book  farther  and  farther  from  the  face,  and  still 
keeping  the  right  eye  steadily  on  the  dot,  it  will  be  found  that 
suddenly  the  cross  disappears  £rom  view,  while  on  removing  the 
book  still  farther,  it  suddenly  comes  in  sight  again.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is  simply  that  the  portion  of  retina  which  is 
occupied  by  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  quite  blind ;  and 
therefore  that  when  it  alone  occupies  the  field  of  vision,  objects 
cease  to  be  visible. 
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Of  the  SimuUaneoiu  Action  of  the  two  Eyes, 

Although  the  sense  of  sight  is  exercised  by  two  organs,  yet 
the  impression  of  an  object  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  single. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  acconnt  for  this  phenomenon. 
Bj  Gall,  it  was  supposed  that  we  do  not  reallj  employ  both  eyes  aimul- 
taneously  in  vision,  but  always  see  with  only  one  at  a  time.  This  especial 
employment  of  one  eye  in  vision  certainly  occurs  in  persons  whose  eyes  are 
of  very  unequal  focal  distance,  but  in  the  majority  of  individuals  boUi  eyes 
are  simultaneously  in  action  in  the  perception  of  the  same  object ;  this  is 
shown  by  the  double  images  seen  under  certain  conditions.  If  two  fingers 
be  held  up  before  the  eyes,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  vision  be  directed 
to  the  more  distant,  so  that  it  is  seen  singly,  the  nearer  will  appear  double ; 
while,  if  the  nearer  one  be  regarded,  the  most  distant  will  be  seen  doable ; 
and  one  of  the  double  images  in  each  case  will  be  found  to  belong  to  one 
eye,  the  other  to  the  other  eye. 

Single  vision  results  only  when  certain  parts  of  the  two  retin» 
are  affected  simultaneously ;  if  different  parts  of  the  retinsd 
receive  the  image  of  the  object,  it  is  seen  double.  This  may 
be  readily  illustrated  as  follows : — The  eyes  are  fixed  upon  some 
near  object,  and  one  of  them  is  pressed  by  the  thumb  so  as  to 
be  turned  slightly  in  or  out ;  two  images  of  the  object  {Dydopia 
or  Double  Vision)  axe  at  once  perceived,  just  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  persons  who  squint.  This  diplopia  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  images  of  the  object  do  not  &11  on  corresponding  points  in 
the  two  retinse. 

The  parts  of  the  retinsD  in  the  two  eyes  which  thus  correspond 
to  each  other  in  the  property  of  referring  the  images  which 
affect  them  simidtaneously  to  the  same  spot  in  the  field  of  vision 
are,  in  man,  just  those  parts  which  would  correspond  to  each 
other,  if  one  retina  were  placed  exactly  in  front  of,  and  over  the 
other  (as  in  fig.  318,  c).  Thus,  the  outer  lateral  portion  of  one 
eye  corresponds  to,  or,  to  use  a  better  term,  is  identical  with 
the  inner  portion  of  the  other  eye;  or  a  of  the  eye  jl  (fig.  3i8)» 
with  a^  of  the  eye  b.  The  upper  part  of  one  retina  is  also 
identical  with  the  upper  part  of  the  other ;  and  the  lower  parts 
of  the  two  eyes  are  identical  with  each  other. 

This  is  proved  by  a  simple  experiment.  Pressure  upon  any  part  of  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  affect  the  retina,  produces  a  luminous  circle,  seen  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field  of  vision  to  that  on  which  the  pressore  is  made. 
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If,  now,  in  a  dark  room,  we  press  with  the  finger  at  the  upper  part  of  one 
eye,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  other,  two  luminous  circles  are  seen,  one 
above  the  other :  so,  also,  two  figures  are  seen  when  pressure  is  made  simul- 
taneously on  the  two  outer  or  the  two  inner  sides  of  both  eyes.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  neither  the  upper  part  of  one  retina  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
other  are  identical,  nor  the  outer  lateral  parts  of  the  two  retinss,  nor  their 
inner  lateral  portions.  But  if  pressure  be  made  with  the  fingers  upon  both  eyes 
simultaneously  at  their  lower  part, 
one  luminous  ring  is  seen  at  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
field  of  vision ;  if  the  pressure  be 
applied  to  the  upper  part  of  both 
eyes,  a  single  luminous  circle  is 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of 
vision  below.  So,  also,  if  we  press 
upon  the  outer  side  a  of  the  eye 
A,  and  upon  the  inner  side  a'  of  the 
eye  B,  a  single  spectrum  is  produced, 

and  is  apparent  at  the  extreme  riglxt  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  if  upon  the  point 
b  of  one  eye,  and  the  point  1/  of  the  other,  a  single  spectrum  is  seen  to 
the  extreme  left. 

The  spheres  of  the  two  retins  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  lying  one 
over  the  other,  as  in  c,  fig.  318  ;  so  that  the  left  portion  of  one  eye  lies  over 
the  identical  left  portion  of  the 

other  eye,  the  right  portion  of  one  Fig,  319. 

eye  over  the  identical  right  portion 
of  the  other  eye;  and  with  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
two  eyes,  a  lies  over  a',  b  over  V, 
and  e  over  </.  The  points  of  the  one 
Tetina  intermediate  between  a  and 
^,  are  again  identical  with  the  cor- 
responding points  of  the  other 
retina  between  t^  and  a^ ;  those 
between  b  and  e  of  the  one  retina, 
with  those  between  V  and  &  of  the 
other.  It  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  A 
and  B  (fig.  319),  be  so  directed  that 
they  meet  at  a,  an  object  at  a  will 
be  seen  singly,  for  the  point  a  of 
the  one  retina,  and  a'  of  the  other, 
are  identical.  80,  also,  if  the  object 
i3  be  so  situated  that  its  image  falls 

in  both  eyes  at  the  same  distance  from  the  central  point  of  the  retina, — 
namely,  at  b  in  the  one  eye,  and  at  V  in  the  other, — 0  will  be  seen  single, 
for  it  affects  identical  parts  of  the  two  retinae.  The  same  will  apply  to  the 
object  y. 

In  quadrupeds,  the  relation  between  the  identical  and  non-identical  parts 
of  the  retinae  cannot  be  the  same  as  in  man ;  for  the  axes  of  their  eyes 
generally  diverge,  and  can  never  be  made  to  meet  in  one  point  of  an  object. 
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When  an  animal  regardB  an  object  ntnated  directly  in  front  of  it,  the  image 
of  the  object  mnst  fall,  in  both  eyes,  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  retins. 
ThuB  the  image  of  the  object  a  (fig.  320)  wiU  &11  at  a'  in  one,  and  at  a"  in 

Fig.  320. 


the  other :  and  these  points  of  and  a"  must  be  identical.  So,  also,  for 
distinct  and  single  vision  of  objects,  b  or  c,  the  points  ^  and  I/',  or  c*  e'j  in 
the  two  retinas,  on  which  the  images  of  these  objects  fall,  must^be  identicaL 
All  points  of  the  retina  in  each  eye  which  receive  rays  of  light  from  lateral 
objects  only,  can  have  no  corresponding  identical  points  in  the  retina  of  the 
other  eye ;  for  otherwise  two  objects,  one  situated  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  would  appear  to  lie  in  the  same  spot  of  the  field  of  vision. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  are,  in  the  eyes 
Fig.  321.  of  animals,  parts  of  the  retinas  which  are  identical^ 

and  parts  which  are  not  identical,  i.^.,  parts  in  one 
f  which  have  no  corresponding  parts  in  the  other  eye. 

i  \       And  the  relation  of  the  two  retinas  to  each  other  in 

{  j       the  field  of  vision  may  be  represented  as  in  fig.  321. 

The  cause  of  the  impressions  on  the 
identical  points  of  the  two  retinse  giving  lise 
to  but  one  sensation,  and  the  perception  of 
a  single  image,  must  either  lie  in  the  struc- 
tural organization  of  the  deeper  or  cerebral  portion  of  the  visual 
apparatus,  or  be  the  result  of  a  mental  operation;  for  in  no  other 
case  is  it  the  property  of  the  corresponding  nerves  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  body  to  refer  their  sensations  as  one  to  one  spot. 
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Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  remarkable  relation  be- 
tween the  eyes,  by  referring  it  to  anatomical  relation  between  the  optic 
nervea  The  circumstance  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  optic 
nerves  decussating  at  the  commissure,  and  passing  to  the  eye  of  the  opposite 
side,  while  the  outer  portion  of  the  fibres  continue  their  course  to  the  eye  of 
the  same  side,  so  that  the  left  side  of  both  retime  is  formed  from  one  root 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  right  side  of  both  retinae  from  the  other  root,  naturally 
led  to  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  this  distribution  of  the 
fibres  of  the  nerves.  And  this  explanation  is  favoured  by  cases  in  which 
the  entire  of  one  side  of  the  retina,  as  far  as  the  central  point  in  both  eyes, 
sometimes  becomes  insensible.  But  MiiUer  shows  the  inadequateness  of 
this  theory  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  each  fibre 
in  each  cerebral  portion  of  the  optic  nerves  divides  in  the  optic  commissure 
into  two  branches  for  the  identical  points  of  the  two  retinas,  as  is  shown  in 
•^Y  ^S'  322.    But  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  supposition. 

By  another  theory  it  is  assumed  that  each  optic  nerve  contains  exactly  the 
same  number  of  fibres  as  the  other,  and  that  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the 
two  nerves  are  united  in  the  Sensorium  (as  in  fig.  322,  B).    But  in  this  theory 

Fig,  322. 


no  account  is  taken  of  the  partial  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  in 
the  optic  commissure. 

According  to  a  third  theory,  the  fibres  a  and  a',  fig.  322,  0,  coming  from 
identical  points  of  the  two  retinae,  are  in  the  optic  commissure  brought  into 
one  optic  nerve,  and  in  the  brain  either  are  united  by  a  loop,  or  spring  from 
the  same  point.  The  same  disposition  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  identical 
fibres  b  and  b'.  According  to  this  theory,  the  left  half  of  each  retina  would 
be  represented  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  the  right  half  of  each 
retina  in  the  right  hemisphere. 

Another  explanation  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
commissure  of  the  optic  nerve,  certain  fibres  pass  across  from  the  distal 
portion  of  one  nerve  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  nerves,  as  if 
they  were  commissural  fibres  forming  a  connection  between  the  retinae  of  the 
two  eyes.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  these  fibres  may  connect  the  corres- 
ponding parts  of  the  two  retinae,  and  may  thus  explam  their  unity  of  action  ; 
in  the  same  way  that  corresponding  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
believed  to  be  connected  together  by  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  so  enabled  to  exercise  unity  of  function* 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  tbat  the  power  of  forming  a 
single  idea  of  an  object  irom  a  double  impression  convejed  by  it 
to  the  eyes  is  the  result  of  a  mental  act.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  same  &cts  as  those  employed  by  Professor  Wheatstone  to 
show  that  this  power  is  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  right  perception  of  bodies  raised  in  relief.  When  an  object  is 
placed  so  near  the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the  optic  axes  must  con- 
verge, a  different  perspective  projection  of  it  is  seen  by  each  eye, 
these  perspectives  being  more  dissimilar  as  the  oonvei^ence  of 
the  optic  axes  becomes  greater.  Thus,  if  any  figure  of  three 
dimensions,  an  outline  cube,  for  example,  be  held  at  a  moderate 
distance  before  the  eyes,  and  viewed  with  each  eye  sucoesaively, 
while  the  head  is  kept  perfectly  steady,  a  (fig.  323)  will  be  the 

Fig>  323- 

A  B 


picture  presented  to  the  right  eye,  and  b  that  seen  by  the  left 
eye.  Mr.  Wheatstone  has  shown  that  on  this  circumstance 
depends  in  a  great  measure  our  conviction  of  the  solidity  of  an 
object,  or  of  its  projection  in  relief.  If  different  perspective 
drawings  of  a  solid  body,  one  representing  the  image  seen  by 
the  right  eye,  the  other  that  seen  by  the  lefb  (for  example,  the 
drawing  of  a  cube,  a,  b,  fig.  323),  be  presented  to  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  retinse,  as  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of 
the  stereoscope,  an  instrument  invented  by  Professor  Wheatstone 
for  the  purpose,  the  mind  will  perceive  not  merely  a  single 
representation  of  the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in  relief,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  from  which  the  drawings  were  made. 

By  transposing  two  stereoscopic  pictures  a  reverse  efifoct  is 
produced :  the  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  depressed  and  vice 
versa.     An  instrument  contrived  with  this  purpose  is  termed  a 
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pseudoteope.  Viewed  with  this  instrument  a  bust  appears  as  a 
hollow  mask,  and  as  may  readily  be  imagined  the  effect  is  most 
bewildering. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

GENERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  seyeral  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  previous  chapters,  have  relation  to 
the  individual  being.  We  have  now  to  consider  those  organs 
and  functions  which  are  destined  for  the  propagation  of  the 
species.  These  comprise  the  several  provisions  made  for  the 
formation,  impregnation,  and  development  of  the  ovum,  from 
which  the  embryo  or  foatus  is  produced  and  gradually  perfected 
into  a  fully-formed  human  being. 

The  organs  in  the  two  sexes  concerned  in  effecting  these 
objects  are  named  the  Generative  organs,  or  Sexual  apparatus. 

Oenerative  Organs  of  the  Femals. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  (fig.  234)  consist  of  two 
Ovaries,  whose  function  is  the  formation  of  ova ;  of  a  Fallopian 
tube,  or  oviduct,  connected  with  each  ovary,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  Uterus  or  cavity  in 
which,  if  impregnated,  it  is  retained  until  the  embryo  is  fully 
developed,  and  fitted  to  maintain  its  existence  independently  of 
internal  connection  with  the  parent ;  and,  lastly,  of  a  canal,  or 
vagina,  with  its  appendages,  for  the  reception  of  the  male  gene- 
rative organ'  in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  for  the  subsequent 
discharge  of  the  foetus. 

The  ovaries  are  two  oval  compressed  bodies,  situated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  one  on  each  side,  enclosed  in  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament.  Each  ovary  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  is  attached  to  the  uterus  by  a  narrow 
fibrous  cord  (the  ligament  of  the  ovary),  and,  more  slightly,  to 
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the  Follopiaa  tube  hj  one  of  the  fimbriro  into  which  the  walls  of 
the  extremi^  of  the  tube  expand. 

The  orary  is  enveloped  by  a  cap$uU  of  dense  fibro-cellulai 
tissue,  coT«i«d  on  the  outside  by  epithelium,  which,   although 


Pig.  3*4-* 


continuous  with,  and  originally  derived  &oni,  the  squamous 
epithelium  of  the  peritoneum,  is  of  columnar  shape.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  oigan  consists  of  a  peculiar  soft  fibrous 
tissue,  or  ttroma,  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-veesels,  and 
having  embedded  in  it,  in  various  stages  of  development, 
numerous  minute  follicles  or  vesicles,  the  Oraafian  vaieUt,  or 
eacculi,  containing  the  ova  (fig.  325).  (A  fiirtber  account  of  the 
Graafian  vesicles  and  of  their  contained  ova  will  be  presently 
pven.) 


*  Fig.  324.  DugrammAtio  view  of  th«  utwiu  uid  ita  sppendagM,  u  imd 
from  bdiind.  i- — Tb«  utortu  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  bare  been  lud 
open  by  removing  the  posterior  vail ;  the  Falloiuan  tube,  roond  ligament,  and 
ovarian  ligament  have  been  cut  abort,  and  the  broad  ligament  retnored  on  the 
left  Bide ;  u,  the  upper  put  of  the  uterni ;  c,  the  cervix  opposite  the  o*  inter- 
num ;  the  trinDguUr  shape  af  the  aterine  carit;  is  sholm,  and  the  dilatation 
of  the  cervical  cavity  with  the  mf;ro  tenned  arbor  vitte  ;  r,  upper  part  of  the 
vagina  ;  od.  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct ;  the  nurov  coiiunnnicstio&  of  its 
cavity  with  that  of  the  comu  of  the  utenia  on  each  aide  it  leen ;  I,  round 
ligament;  In,  ligantent  ofthe  orary;  0,  ovary  ;  i,  wide  outer  part  of  the  rijiht 
Fallopian  tube  ;  jf,  its  fimbriated  extremity ;  po,  parovarium ;  h,  one  of  the 
hydatids  frequently  found  connected  with  the  broad  ligament  (Allen  Thouuonl. 
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The  FaUopian  tuhti  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
extend  between  the  oraries  and  the  upper  angles  of  the  uterus. 
At  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tube  is 


vei7  narrow ;  bnt  in  its  course  to  the  0Tat7  it  increases  to  about 
a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  at  its  distal  eztremitf,  wMch  is 
&ee  and  floating,  it  bears  a  number  of  fimbria,  one  of  which, 
longer  than  the  rest,  is  attached  to  the  ovary.  The  canal 
by  which  each  Fallopian  tube  is  traversed  is  narrow,  especially  at 
its  point  of  entrance  into  the  uterus,  at  which  it  will  scarcely 
admit  a  bristle ;  its  other  extremity  is  wider,  and  opens  into  the 
cavi^  of  the  abdomen,  surrounded  by  the  zone  of  fimbrice. 
Bxtemally,  the  Fallopian  tube  is  invested  with  peritoneum  i 
internally.  Its  canal  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  covered 

*  Fig.  3»S-  View  of  a  eaotion  of  the  prepared  ovary  of  the  cat.  i,  outer 
coveriog  and  free  border  of  the  ovary ;  l',  attocbed  border ;  2,  the  OTRrian 
stroma,  preseotiiig  a  Hbrotu  and  vascular  Blmcture ;  3,  gnuiular  aubstance 
lying  external  to  the  fibrous  atrema  ;  4,  blood- veuels ;  5,  ovigenna  in 
their  earliest  stages  occupying  a  pftrt  of  the  granular  layer  near  the  nir&ce  ; 
C,  ovigerma  which  have  begun  to  enlarge  and  to  ^lass  more  deeply  into  the 
nvary  ;  7,  ovigerms  round  which  the  Granfian  fjllicla  and  tunica  granulosa 
are  now  formed,  and  which  have  passed  somewhat  deeper  into  the  ovary  and 
are  sorroanded  by  the  Gbrons  stroma  ;  S,  mors  advanced  Graafian  follicle  with 
the  ovum  imbedded  in  the  layer  of  cells  constituting  tbe  proligeruui  disc  ;  9, 
the  moat  advanced  follicle  containing  the  ovum,  etc, ;  g",  s  follicle  from  which 
tbe  oVDlc  boa  accidentally  escs]<fd;  10,  corpus  luteun  (Schrdu).     ,', 
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with  ciliary  epithelium:  between  the  peritoneal  and  mucous 
coats,  the  walls  are  composed,  like  those  of  the  uterus,  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  plain  muscular  fibres. 

The  Uterus  (u,  c,  fig.  324)  is  somewhat  pyriform,  and  in  the 
unimpregnated  state  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  two  in 
breadth  at  its  upper  part,  or  fundus^  but  at  its  lower  pointed  part 
or  neck,  only  about  half  an  inch.  The  part  between  the  fundus 
and  neck  is  termed  the  body  of  the  uterus :  it  is  about  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

The  uterus  is  constructed  of  three  principal  layers,  or  coats,— 
serous,  fibro-ceUuLar  and  musctdar^  and  mucous, 

(l).  The  serous  or  peritoneal  coat,  which  has  the  same 
general  structure  as  the  peritoneum,  covers  the  organ  before  and 
behind,  but  is  absent  from  the  front  surface  of  the  neck. 

(2)  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
with  which  are  intermingled  fibres  of  unstriped  muscle.  The 
latter  become  enormously  developed  during  pregnancy. 

(3).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  will  be  described 
more  in  detail  presently  (p.  759)-  ^^  ^^  lined  by  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium,  which  extends  also  into  the  interior  of  the  tubular 
glands,  of  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  largely  made  up. 
(Allen  Thomson,  Nylander,  Friedlander,  John  Williams.) 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  corresponds  in  form  to  that  of  the 
organ  itself :  it  is  very  small  in  the  unimpregnated  state ;  the 
sides  of  its  mucous  surface  being  almost  in  contact,  and  probably 
only  separated  from  each  other  by  mucus.  Into  its  upper  part, 
at  each  side,  opens  the  canal  of  the  corresponding  Fallopian 
tube :  below,  it  communicates  with  the  vagina  by  a  fissure-like 
opening  in  its  neck,  the  os  uteris  the  margins  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished into  two  lips,  an  anterior  and  posterior.  In  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  are  found  several  mucous 
follicles,  termed  ovula  or  glanduhe  Nabothi :  they  probably  form 
the  jelly-like  substance  by  which  the  os  uteri  is  usually  found 
closed. 

The  vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  five  or  six  inches  long, 
extending  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  which  it  embraces,  to  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
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tiozL  It  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  which  in  the  ordinary 
contracted  state  of  the  canal  is  thrown  into  transverse  folds. 
External  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  walls  of  the  vagina  are 
constructed  of  fibro-oellular  tissue,  within  which,  especially 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  is  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  vagina  is  embraced  by  an  orbicular 
muscle,  the  constrictor  vagina;  its  external  orifice,  in  the 
virgin,  is  partially  closed  by  a  fold  or  ring  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, termed  the  hymen.  The  external  organs  of  generation 
consist  of  the  clitoris^  a  small  elongated  body,  situated  above  and 
in  the  middle  line,  and  constructed,  like  the  male  penis,  of  two 
erectile  corpora  cavernosa,  but  unlike  it,  without  a  corpus 
spongiosum,  and  not  perforated  by  the  urethra ;  of  two  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  termed  labia  interna,  or  nympha ;  and,  in 
front  of  these,  of  two  other  folds,  the  labia  externa,  or  pudenda, 
formed  of  the  external  integument,  and  lined  internally  by 
mucous  membrane.  Between  the  nymphce  and  beneath  the 
clitoris  is  an  angular  space,  termed  the  vestibule,  at  the  centre 
of  whose  base  is  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  urinarius.  Numerous 
mucous  follicles  are  scattered  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
composing  these  parts  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  ;  and 
at  the  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina,  are  two  larger 
lobulated  glands,  named  vulvo-vaginal,  or  Duvemey's  glands, 
which  are  an€dogous  to  Cowper's  glands  in  the  male. 

Unimpregnated  Ovum. 

If  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  human  ovary  be  examined 
at  any  period  between  early  infancy  and  advanced  age,  but  espe- 
cially during  that  period  of  life  in  which  the  power  of  conception 
exists,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  number  of  small  vesicles  or 
membranous  sacs  of  various  sizes;  these  have  been  already 
alluded  to  as  the  follicles  or  vesicles  of  De  Qraaf,  the  anatomist 
who  first  accurately  described  them;  they  are  also  sometimes 
called  ovisacs. 

At  their  first  formation,  the  Graafian  vesicles,  according  to  .Schron,  are 
near  the  surface  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  but  subsequently  become  more 
deeply  placed  ;  and  again,  as  they  increase  in  sisse,  make  their  way  towards 
the  sorfiace. 

8  A  2 
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When  mature,  they  form  little  prominences  on  the  exteriot  of 
the  ovary,  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  oondenaed  fibrous 
tissue  and  epithelium.  Each  follicle  has  an  external  mem- 
branous envelope,  compoBed  of  fine  fibro-oellular  tiaeae,  and 
connected  with  the  surrounding  stroma  of  the  ovary  by  networks 
of  blood-Teesels.  This  envelope  or  tunic  is  lined  with  a  lajer 
of  nucleated  cells,  forming  a  kind  of  epithelium  or  internal 
tunic,  and  named  membrana  granulota.  The  cavity  of  the  fol- 
litle  is  filled  with  an  albuminous  fiuid  in  which  micioecopic 
granules  float ;  and  it  contains  also  the  ovum. 

The  ovum  is  a  minute'  spherical  body  situated,  in  immature 
follicles,  near  the  ceutre ;  but  in  those  nearer  maturity,  in 
contact  with  the  membrana  granulosa  at  that  part  of  the  foUii^ 
which  forms  a  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  The 
cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  are  at  that  point  more  Qume- 
rous  than  elsewhere,  and  are  heaped  around  the  ovum,  forming 
a  kind  of  granular  zone,  the  diacw  proligerw  (fig.  326). 

In  order  to  eiamine  an  orum,  one  of  tie  QranfUn  vesides,  it  matters  nc* 
whether  it  be  of  small  size  or  arrived  at  maturity,  should  be  pricked,  inJ 
Iho  contained  fluid  received  npon  a  piece  of  gUaa.    The  ovam  then,  ban? 
found  iu  tbe  midst  of  tbe  fluid  b;  means  of  a  ^mple  lens,  may  be  hutLer 
p^nmined  witb  higher  microscopic  powera.     Owing  to  its  globnlsr  fom. 
however,  its  structure  cannot  be  seen  until  it  is  subjected  to  gentle  presurc. 
The  human  ovum  measures  about  -p^  of  an  inch.    Its  external 
investment  is  a  transparent  membrane,  about  ^tt^  *>^  ^^  '"'^ 
in    thickuese,    which  under    the   microscope 
r*9-  3"-  appears  as  a  bright  ring  (4,  fig,  326),  bounded 

externally  and  internally  by  a  dark  outline ; 
it  is  called  the  tona  pellueida,  or  vilellint  mem- 
brane. It  adheres  externally  to  the  heap  of 
cells  constituting  the  di»cii*  proUgenu, 

Within  this  transparent  investment  or  sona 
pelluctda,  and  usually  in  close  contact  with  it, 
lias  the  yolk  or  vitollus,  which  is  composed 
of  granules  and  globules  of  various  sizes,  imbedded  in  a  more 
or  less  fluid  substance.     Tbe  smallet  granules,  which  are  the 

"  Fig. 3)6.  Ovumofthesow.  i.Genninidapot.  2. GerminU v^sicls.  jTolt 
f .  Zona  pelluoidn.   5.  Discus  proligenu.   6.  Adherent griiiule8oicelli(BuT}'). 
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more  numerous,  resemble  in  their  appearance,  as  well  as  their 
constant  motion,  pigment-granules.  The  larger  granules  or 
globules  which  have  the  aspect  of  fat^globules,  are  in  greatest 
number  at  the  periphery  of  the  yolk.  The  number  of  the 
granules  is,  according  to  Bischoff,  greatest  in  the  ova  of  carni- 
Yorous  animals.  In  the  human  ovum  their  quantity  is  com- 
paratively small. 

In  the  substance  of  the  yolk  is  imbedded  the  germinal  vesicle, 
or  vesicula  germinativa  (2,  fig.  326).  This  vesicle  is  of  greatest 
relative  size  in  the  smallest  ova,  and  is  in  them  surrounded 
closely  by  the  yolk,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  it  lies.  During 
the  development  of  the  ovum,  the  germinal  vesicle  increases  in 
size  much  less  rapidly  than  the* yolk,  and  comes  to  be  placed 
near  to  its  surface.  It  is  about  ^-^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of  a  fine,  transparent,  structureless  membrane,  con- 
taining a  dear,  watery  fluid,  in  which  are  sometimes  a  few 
granules ;  and  at  that  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  germinal 
vesicle  which  is  nearest  to  the  periphery  of  the  yolk  is  situated 
the  germinal  spot  [macula  germinativa),  a  finely  granulated  sub- 
stance, of  a  yellowish  colour,  strongly  refracting  the  rays  of  light, 
and  measuring  about  ^-Voij-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  diameter. 

Such  are  the  parts  of  which  the  Graafian  follicle  and  its 
contents,  including  the  ovum,  are  composed.  With  regard  to 
the  mode  and  order  of  development  of  these  parts  there  is  con- 
siderable uncertainty ;  but  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  ovum 
is  formed  before  the  Graafian  vesicle  or  ovisac. 

With  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  ovum  first  formed,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  formation  of  the  germinal  vesicle  precedes  that 
of  the  yolk  and  zona  pellucida,  or  vitelline  membrane.  Whether 
the  germinal  spot  is  formed  first,  and  the  germinal  vesicle 
afterwards  developed  around  it,  cannot  be  decided  in  the  case  of 
vertebrate  ^TiimRla  •  but  the  observations  of  Kolliker  and  Bagge 
on  the  development  of  the  ova  of  intestinal  worms  show  that  in 
these  animals,  the  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  production  of 
round  bodies  resembling  the  germinal  spots  of  ova,  the  germinal 
vesicles  being  subsequently  developed  around  these  in  the  form 
of  transparent  membranous  cells. 
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From  the  earliest  infancy,  and  through  the  whole  fruitful 
period  of  life,  there  appears  to  be  a  constant  formation,  deyelop- 
iiient,  and  maturation  of  Graafian  vesicles,  with  their  contained 
ova.  Until  the  period  of  puberty,  however,  the  process  is  com- 
paratively inactive ;  for,  previous  to  this  period,  the  ovaries  are 
small  and  pale,  the  Graafian  vesicles  in  them  are  very  minute, 
and  probably  never  attain  full  development,  but  soon  shrivel  and 
disappear,  instead  of  bursting,  as  matured  follicles  do ;  the  con- 
tained ova  are  also  incapable  of  being  impregnated.  But, 
coincident  with  the  other  changes  which  occur  in  the  body  at  the 
time  of  puberty,  the  ovaries  enlarge,  and  become  very  vascular, 
the  formation  of  Graafian  vesicles  is  more  abundant,  the  size  and 
degree  of  development  attained  by  them  are  greater,  and  ^e 
ova  are  capable  of  being  fecundated. 

Discharge  of  the  Ovum, 

In  the  process  of  development  of  individual  Graafian  vesicles, 
it  has  been  already  observed,  that  as  each  increases  in  size,  it 
gradually  approaches  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  when  fully 
ripe  or  mature,  forms  a  little  projection  on  the  exterior.  Coin- 
cident with  the  increase  of  size,  caused  by  the  augmentation  of 
its  liquid  contents,  the  external  envelope  of  the  distended  vesicle 
becomes  very  thin  and  eventually  bursts.  By  this  means,  the 
ovum  and  fluid  contents  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  are  liberated,  and 
escape  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  whence  they  pass  into  the 
Fallopian  tube,  the  fimbriated  processes  of  the  extremity  of 
which  are  supposed  coincidentally  to  grasp  the  ovary,  while  the 
aperture  of  the  tube  is  applied  to  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
matured  and  bursting  vesicle. 

In  animals  whose  capability  of  being  impregnated  occurs  at 
regular  periods,  as  in  the  human  subject,  and  most  Mammalia, 
the  Graafian  vesicles  and  their  contained  ova  appear  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  the  latter  to  be  discharged  at  such  periods  only. 
But  in  other  animals,  e.g.,  the  common  fowl,  the  formation, 
maturation,  and  discharge  of  ova  appear  to  take  place  almost 
constantly. 
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It  has  long  been  known,  that  in  the  so-called  oviparous 
animals,  the  separation  of  ova  from  the  ovary  may  take  place 
independently  of  impregpiation  by  the  male,  or  even  of  sexual 
union.  And  it  is  now  established  that  a  like  maturation  and 
discharge  of  ova,  independently  of  coition,  occurs  in  Mammalia, 
the  periods  at  which  the  matured  ova  are  separated  from  the 
ovaries  and  received  into  the  Fallopian  tubes  being  indicated  in 
the  lower  Mammalia  by  the  phenomena  of  heat  or  rvl':  in  the 
human  female,  although  not  always  with  exact  coincidence,  by 
the  phenomena  of  me^uiruaivm.  If  the  union  of  the  sexes  take 
place,  the  ovum  may  be  fecundated,  and  if  no  union  occur  \\^ 
perishes. 

That  this  maturation  and  discharge  occur  periodically,  and 
only  during  the  phenomena  of  heat  in  the  lower  Mammalia,  is 
made  probable  by  the  facts  that,  in  all  instances  in  which 
Graafian  vesicles  have  been  found  presenting  the  appearance  of 
recent  rupture,  the  animals  were  at  the  time,  or  had  recently 
been,  in  heat ;  that  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  authentic  and 
detailed  account  of  Graafian  vesicles  being  found  ruptured  in  the 
intervals  of  the  periods  of  heat ;  and  that  fem€de  animals  do  not 
admit  the  males,  and  never  become  impregnated,  except  at  those 
periods. 

Many  circumstances  make  it  certain  that  the  human  female  is 
subject,  in  these  respects,  to  the  same  law  as  the  females  of  other 
niammiferous  animals ;  namely,  that  in  her  as  in  them,  ova  are 
matured  and  discharged  from  the  ovary  independent  of  sexual 
union.  This  maturation  and  discharge  occur,  moreover,  periodi- 
cally at  or  about  the  epochs  of  menstruation.  Thus  Graafian 
vesicles  recently  ruptured  have  been  frequently  seen  in  ovaries  of 
virg^ins  or  women  who  could  not  have  been  recently  impregnated ; 
and  although  it  is  true  that  the  ova  discharged  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances have  rarely  been  discovered  in  the  Fallopian  tube,* 
partly  on  account  of  their  minute  size,  and  partly  because  the 
search  has  seldom  been  prosecuted  with  much  care,  yet  analogy 
forbids  us  to  doubt  that  in  the  human  female,  as  in  the  domestic 


*  See,  however,  the  record  of  two  such  cases  by  Dr.  Letheby,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  1851. 
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quadmpeds,  the  result  and  purpose  of  the  rupture  of  the  follicles 
is  the  discharge  of  the  ova. 

The  evidence  of  the  periodical  discharge  of  ova  is  that  in  most 
cases  in  which  signs  of  menstruation  have  been  found  in  the 
uterus,  follicles  in  a  state  of  maturity  or  of  rupture  have  beeu 
seen  in  the  ovary ;  and  that  although  conception  is  not  confined 
to  the  periods  of  menstruation,  yet  it  is  more  likely  to  occur 
about  a  menstrual  epoch  than  at  other  times. 

The  exact  relation  between  the  discharge  of  ova  and  men- 
struation is  not  very  clear.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  monthly  flux  was  the  result  of  a  congestion  of  the  uterus 
arising  from  the  enlargement  and  rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle, 
but  though  a  Graafian  follicle  is,  as  a  rule,  ruptured  at  each 
menstrual  epoch,  yet  several  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
menstruation  has  occurred  where  no  Graafian  follicle  has  been 
ruptured,  and  on  the  other  hand  cases  are  known  where  ova 
liave  been  discharged  in  amenorrhceic  women.  It  must  therefore 
be  admitted  that  menstruation  is  not  dependent  on  the  matura- 
tion and  discharge  of  ova. 

It  was,  moreover,  generally  understood  that  ova  were  discharged 
towards  the  close  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  a  menstrual  flow. 
Observations  made  after  death,  and  facts  obtained  by  clinical 
investigation,  however,  do  not  support  this  view.  (Reichert, 
J.  Williams,  Lowenthal.)  Rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle  does  not 
happen  on  the  same  day  of  the  monthly  period  in  all  women.  It 
may  occur  towards  the  close  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  a  flow ; 
but  only  in  a  small  minority  of  the  subjects  examined  after  death 
was  this  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  all  such  subjects 
of  which  there  is  record,  rupture  of  the  follicle  appears  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  commencement  of  the  catamenial  flow. 
Moreover,  the  custom  of  the  Jews — a  prolific  race,  to  whom  by  the 
Levitical  law  sexual  intercourse  during  the  week  following  men- 
struation was  forbidden — ^militates  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  conception  usually  occurs  before  and  not  soon  after  a 
menstrual  epoch,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  for  the  view  that  ova 
are  usually  discharged  before  the  catamenial  flow.  Tiiis^  to- 
gether with  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  uterus  just  before  the 
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catamenia,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ovum  fertilized  is  that  which 
is  discharged  in  connection  with  the  first  absent,  and  nut  that 
with  the  last  present  menstruation.     (Kundrat.) 

Though  menstruation  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
discharge  of  ova,  yet  the  presence  of  the  ovaries  seems  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  function ;  for  women  do  not  menstru- 
ate when  both  ovaries  have  been  removed  by  operation,  as  in  the 
case  recorded  by  Pott.  Some  instances  have  been  recently  re- 
corded, indeed,  of  a  sanguineous  discharge,  occurring  periodically 
from  the  vagina  after  both  ovaries  have  been  previously  removed 
for  disease ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  menstruation 
is  a  function  independent  of  the  ovary ;  but  this  evidence  is  not 
conclusive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  that  portions  of  ovarian 
tissue  were  left  after  the  operation. 

Fig.  327.*  Fig.  328.  Fig.  329. 


*  Fig.  327.  Diagram  of  uterus  just  before  menstruation  ;  the  shaded  portion 
represents  the  thickened  mucous  membrane.  Fig.  328.  Diagram  of  uterus 
when  menstruation  has  just  ceased,  showing  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  deprived 
of  mucous  membrane.  Fig.  329.  Diagram  of  uterus  a  week  after  the  menstnial 
flux  has  ceased  :  the  shaded  portion  represents  renewed  mucous  membrane 
(J.  Williams). 
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The  menstrual  discharge  is  a  thin  sanguineous  fluid,  haying  a 
peculiar  odour.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  consists  of  blood, 
epithelium,  and  mucus  from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  serum,  and 
the  debris  of  a  membrane  called  the  decidua  menstrualis. 

This  membrane  is  the  developed  mucous  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus.  It  does  not  extend  into  the  Fallopian  tube  or 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix.  It  attains  its  highest  state  of 
development  in  the  unimpregnated  organ  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  catamenial  flow  (fig.  327).  If  impregnation 
take  place,  it  becomes  the  decidua  vera ;  if  impregnation  fail, 
the  membrane  undergoes  rapid  disintegration;  its  vessels  are 
laid  open  and  hsemorrhage  follows  (John  Williams).  The 
blood  poured  out  does  not  coagulate  in  consequence  of  the 
admixture  already  mentioned;  or,  very  possibly,  coagulation 
occurs,  but  the  process  is  more  or  less  spoiled,  and  what  clot  is 
formed  is  almost  at  once  broken  down  again,  so  as  to  imitate 
liquid  blood.     (See  also  p.  107.) 

Menstruation,  therefore,  is  not  the  result  of  congestion,  or  of 
a  species  of  erection,  but  of  a  destructive  process  by  which  the 
decidua  or  nidus  prepared  for  an  impregnated  ovum  is  carried 
away.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  the  capability  of  being  impregnated 
as  much  as  of  disappointed  impregnation. 

The  occurrence  of  a  menstrual  discharge  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  indications  of  the  commencement  of  puberty  in  the 
female  sex ;  though  its  absence  even  for  several  years  is  not 
necessarily  attended  with  eirrest  of  the  other  characters  of  this 
period  of  life,  or  with  inaptness  for  sexual  union,  or  incapability 
of  impregnation.  The  average  time  of  its  first  appearance  in 
females  of  this  country  and  others  of  about  the  same  latitude,  is 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen ;  but  it  is  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
life  to  which  girls  are  subjected,  being  accelerated  by  habits  of 
luxury  and  indolence,  and  retarded  by  contraiy  conditions.  On 
the  whole,  its  appearance  is  earlier  in  persons  dwelling  in  warm 
climes  than  in  those  inhabiting  colder  latitudes;  though  the 
extensive  investigations  of  Mr.  Robertson  show  that  the  influence 
of  temperature  on  the  development  of  puberty  has  been  exagger- 
ated.    Much  of  the  influence  attributed  to  climate  appears  due 
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to  the  cuBtom  prevalent  in  many  hot  countries,  as  in  Hindostan, 
of  giving  girls  in  marriage  at  a  very  early  age,  and  inducing 
sexual  excitement  previous  to  the  proper  menstrual  time.  The 
menstrual  functions  continue  through  the  whole  fruitful  period 
of  a  woman's  life,  and  usually  cease  between  the  forty-fifth  and 
fiftieth  years. 

The  several  menstrual  periods  usually  occur  at  intervals  of  a 
lunar  month,  the  duration  of  each  being  from  three  to  six  days. 
In  some  women  the  intervals  are  as  short  as  three  weeks  or 
even  less ;  while  in  others  they  are  longer  than  a  month.  The 
periodical  return  is  usually  attended  by  pain  in  the  loins,  a 
sense  of  fatigue  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  other  symptoms,  which 
are  different  in  different  individuals.  Menstruation  does  not 
usually  occur  in  pregnant  women,  or  in  those  who  are  suckling; 
but  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  both  these  conditions  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

Corpus  Luteum. 

Immediately  before,  as  well  as  subsequent  to,  the  rupture  of  a 
Graafian  vesicle,  and  the  escape  of  its  ovum,  certain  changes 
ensue  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicle,  which  result  in  the  production 
of  a  yellowish  mass,  termed  a  corpus  lutewn. 

When  fully  formed  the  corpus  luteum  of  mammiferous  animals 
is  a  roundish  solid  body,  of  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  and 
composed  of  a  number  of  lobules,  which  surround,  sometimes  a 
small  cavity,  but  more  frequently  a  small  stelliform  mass  of  white 
substance,  from  which  delicate  processes  pass  as  septa  between  the 
several  lobules.  Very  often,  in  the  cow  and  sheep,  there  is  no 
white  substance  in  the  centre  of  the  corpus  luteum ;  and  the 
lobules  projecting  from  the  opposite  walls  of  the  Graafian  vesicle 
appear  in  a  section  to  be  separated  by  the  thinnest  possible 
lamina  of  semi-transparent  tissue. 

When  a  Graafian  vesicle  is  about  to  burst  and  expel  the 
ovum,  it  becomes  highly  vascular  and  opaque ;  and,  immediately 
before  the  rupture  takes  place,  its  walls  appear  thickened  on 
the  interior  by  a  reddish  glutinous  or  fleshy-looking  substance. 
Immediately  after  the  rupture,  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the 
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vesicle  appears  pulpy  Rnd  flocculent.  It  is  thrown  into  wrioliles 
by  the  contraction  of  tlie  outer  layer,  and,  booo,  red  fleshy 
inammillary  processes  grow  irom  it,  and  gradually  enlarge  till 
they  nearly  fill  the  vesicle,  and  even  protrude  from  the  orifice  in 
the  external  covering  of  the  ovary.  Subsequently  this  orific« 
closes,  but  the  fleshy  growth  within  still  increases  during  the 
earlier  period  of  pregnancy,  the  colour  of  the  substance  gra- 
dually changing  from  red  to  yellow,  and  ita  consistence  becoming 

The  corpus  luteum  of  the  human  female  (fig.  330)  differs 
from  that  of  the  domestic  quadruped  in  being  of  a  firmer 
texture,  and  having  more  frequently  a  persistent  cavity  at  its 

Pig.  33°-' 


centro,  and  in  the  stelliform  cicatrix,  which  remains  in  the  cases 
where  the  cavity  is  obliterated,  being  proportionately  of  much 
larger  bulk.  The  quanti^  of  yellow  substance  formed  is  also 
much  less  :  and,  although  the  deposit  increases  after  the  vesicle 
has  burst,  yet  it  does  not  usually  form  mammillary  growths 
projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle,  and  never  protrudes 
from  the  orifice,  as  is  the  case  in  other  Mammalia.  It  maintains 
the  character  of  a  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  layer,  which  is 
thrown  into  wrinkles,  in  consequence  of  the  coatraction  of  the 

*  Fig.  330.  Curpo™  lulea  of  difTerent  jierioils.  b.  Corpu*  luteum  of  about 
the  sixth  week  after  imiiregnation,  showing  its  plicated  form  at  that  l*riod. 
I.  SubabiDce  of  the  ovary,  z.  8ubetaiiec  of  the  corpas  luteum.  3.  A  greyiah 
eoagiilum  in  ita  caritytPBteraon).  a.  Carpua  lutsiun  twoiiaya  after deliverf. 
B.  In  the  tvroltth  week  alter  deliTeiy  (Montgumety). 
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external  tunic  of  the  vesicle.  After  the  orifice  of  the  vesicle  has 
closed,  the  gprowth  of  the  yeUow  substance  continues  during  the 
first  half  of  pregnancy,  till  the  cavity  is  reduced  to  a  compara- 
tively small  size,  or  is  obliterated ;  in  the  latter  case,  merely  a 
white  stelliform  cicatrix  remains  in  the  centre  of  the  corpus 
luteum. 

An  effusion  of  blood  generally  takes  place  into  the  cavity  of 
the  Graafian  vesicle  at  the  time  of  its  rupture,  especially  in  the 
human  subject ;  but  it  has  no  share  in  forming  the  yellow  body  ; 
it  gradually  loses  its  colouring  matter,  and  acquires  the  character 
of  a  mass  of  fibrin.  The  serum  of  the  blood  sometimes  remains 
included  within  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  coagulum,  and  then 
the  decolorized  fibrin  forms  a  membraniform  sac,  lining  the 
corpus  luteum.  At  other  times  the  serum  is  removed,  and  the 
fibrin  constitutes  a  solid  stelliform  mass. 

The  yellow  substance  of  which  the  corpus  luteum  consists, 
both  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  domestic  animals,  is  a 
gprowth  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  the  result 
of  an  increased  development  of  the  cells  forming  the  membrana 
granulosa,  which  naturally  lines  the  internal  tunic  of  the  vesicle. 

The  first  changes  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  in 
the  process  of  formation  of  a  corpus  luteum,  seem  to  occur  in 
every  case  in  which  an  ovum  escapes ;  as  well  in  the  human 
subject  as  in  the  domestic  quadrupeds.  If  the  ovum  is  impreg- 
nated, the  growth  of  the  yellow  substance  continues  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  gestation  and  forms  the  large  corpus 
luteum  commonly  described  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  impreg- 
nation. If  the  ovum  is  not  impregnated,  the  growth  of  yellow 
substance  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vesicle  proceeds,  in  the 
human  ovary,  no  further  than  the  formation  of  a  thin  layer, 
which  shortly  disappears ;  but  in  the  domestic  animals  it  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  the  ovum  has  perished,  and  forms  a 
corpus  luteum  of  considerable  size.  The  fact,  that  a  structure, 
in  its  essential  characters  similar  to,  though  smaller  than,  a 
corpus  luteum  observed  during  pregnancy,  is  formed  in  the 
human  subject,  independent  of  impregnation  or  of  sexual  union, 
coupled  with  the  varieties  in  size  of  corpora  lutea  formed  during 
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pregnancy,  necessarily  renders  unsafe  all  evidence  of  previous 
impregnation  founded  on  the  existence  of  a  corpus  luteum  in  the 
ovary. 

The  following  table  by  Dalton,  expresses  well  the  differences 
between  the  corpus  luteum.  of  the  pregnant  and  unimpregnated 
condition  respectively. 


COEPUS  LUTKUM  OP  MeN- 
STBUATION. 


At  t?ie  end  of 

three  teeeJu, 

One  month     , 


Two  Tnonths  . 


Six  months    . 


Jfine  months  . 


COBPUS  LtJTEUlC  OF  PBBO- 
KANCT. 


Three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  central  clot  reddish ; 


conyoluted  wall  pale. 
Smaller  ;       convoluted 

waU    bright   yellow ; 

clot  still  reddish. 
Reduced  to  the  condition 

of     an    insignificant 

cicatrix. 
Absent. 


Absent. 


Larger;  convoluted  wall  bright 
yellow ;  clot  stiU  reddish. 

Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  convoluted  wall  bright  yel- 
low ;  clot  perfectly  decolorised. 

Still  as  large  as  at  end  of  seooud 
month;  clot  fibrinous;  convo- 
luted wall  paler. 

One-half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
central  clot  converted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix  ;  the  external 
wall  tolerably  thick  and  convo- 
luted, but  vrithout  any  bright 
yellow  colour. 


IMPREGNATION    OF    THE    OVUM. 

Male  Sexual  Functions, 

The  fluid  of  the  male,  by  which  the  ovum  is  impregnated, 
consists  essentially  of  the  semen  secreted  by  the  testicles  :  and  to 
this  are  added,  as  necessary,  perhaps,  to  its  perfection,  a  material 
secreted  by  the  vesicul^B  seminales  (in  which,  as  in  reeervoira, 
the  semen  lies  before  its  discharge),  as  well  as  the  secretion  of  the 
prostate  gland,  and  of  Cowper's  glands.  Portions  of  these  several 
fluids  are,  probably,  all  discharged,  together  with  the  proper 
secretion  of  the  testicles. 

The  secreting  structure  of  the  testicle  and  its  duct  are  disposed 
in  two  contiguous  parts,  (i)  the  body  of  the  testicle  endoeed 
within  a  tough  fibrous  membrane,  the  tunica  aUmginea,  on  the 
outer  surface  of  which  is  the  serous  covering  formed  by  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  (2)  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens. 
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The  vas  deferttu,  or  duct  of  the  testicle,  which  is  about  two 
feet  in  length,  is  constructed  externally  of  connective  tissue,  and 
intemallj'  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  columnar 
epithelium ;  while  between  these  two  coats  is  a  middle  coat,  very 
firm  and  tough,  made  up  chiefly  of  longitudinal  with  some  circu- 
lar plain  muscular  fibres.  Wben  followed  back  to  its  origin,  the 
vaa  deferens  is  found  to  pass  to  (he  lower  part  of  the  epididymii, 
with  which  it  is  directly  continuous  (fig.  333),  and  assumes  there 
a  much  smaller  diameter  with  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course. 


The  epididt/mit,  which  is  lined,  except  at  its  lowest  part,  by 

*  Fig.  331.  Section  or  dog's  epididymia.  The  tube  iecutiasevcrHl  places, 
both  troDSTeraely  and  obliquely  ;  it  is  seen  to  be  Uued  by  a  ciliated  epithelium, 
the  nuclei  of  which  u«  well  shown,     e,  cotmective  tissue  (Schofield). 

f  Fig.  332.  A  section  of  dog's  testicle  highly  magnilied,  showing  three 
"  tubali  semioiferi,"  lined  sod  largely  occupied  by  s  spheroidal  epitbelium, 
the  namerouB  nuclei  of  which  ore  veil  seen  ;  c,  cotmectire  tissue  surrounding 
■ud  BUpportiog  the  tubuli ;  jp,  masses  of  Bpennatoioa  occupj-ing  the  lentre  ot' 
tubuli :  the  smnll  black  bodies  scattered  about  aie  the  heads  of  the  spenna- 
tozoa  (Schofield). 
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columnar  ciliated  epithelium  (fig.  33 1),  is  commonly  described 
as  consistbg  (fig.  333)  of  a  ^I^u*  minor  (g),  the  body  («),  and  the 
globia  major  (_l).  When  unrayelled,  it  is  found  to  be  constructed 
of  a  single  tube,  meaBuring  about  twenty  feet  in  length. 

At  the  globus  major  this  duct  divides  into  ten  or  twdve  email 
branchee,  the  convolutions  of  which  form  coniform  masses,  named 
colli  vaKuloii;  and  the  ducts  continued  from  these,  the  vam 
effereiaia,  after  anaatomoaing,  one  with  another,  in  what  is  called 
the  reta  teatit,  lead  finally  as  the  tuhuli  recti  or  viua  recta  to  the 
tubuUi  which  form  the  proper  substance  of 
the  testicle,  wherein  they  are  arranged  in 
lobules,  closely  packed,  and  all  attached  to 
the  tough  fibrous  tissue  at  the  back  of  the 
testicle.  The  epithelium  of  the  com  vasculoai 
and  rasa  efferentia  is  columnar  and  ciliated; 
that  of  the  rete  testis  is  squamous. 

The  leminal  tubes,  or  tubali  MinlR(fitrt, 
which  compose  the  proper  substance  of  the 
testicle,  are  fine  thread-like  tubules,  fbrmed 
of  simple  homogeneous  membrane,  measur- 
ing on  an  average  tus^^  ^  ituts*^  "'  *" 
inch  in  diameter,  and  lined  with  spheroidal 
epithelium  (fig.  332)-  Earely  branching,  they  extend  as  simple 
tubes  through  a  great  length,  with  the  same  uniform  struc- 
ture, and  terminate  either  la  free  closed  extremities  or  in  loops. 
Their  walls  are  covered  with  fine  capillary  blood-vessels, 
through  which,  reckoning  their  great  exteut  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  the  spermatic  artery,  the  blood  must  move  very 
slowly. 

The  uminal  Jiuid  secreted  by  the  testicle  is  one  of  those  secre- 
tions in  which  a  process  of  development  is  continued  after  its 

*  Fig.  333.  Plan  of  a  verticil  «ectiot)  of  the  testicle,  BboTing  the  ursnge- 
ment  of  the  ducts.  The  true  len^h  and  diameter  of  the  ducta  have  bMn 
disregarded,  a,  a,  tnbuli  BeminiTeri  coiled  np  in  the  separate  lobes ;  b,  tabali 
ructi  or  vaaa  t«cta;  c,  rete  teltie  ;  1^  vasa  efferentia  ending  in  the  ctHii  vaaca- 
lasi ;  t,  e,  g,  convoluted  canal  of  the  epididymis ;  h,  vaa  defsreos ;  f,  vctiao 
nf  the  back  part  of  the  tunica  albnginea;  i,  i,  fibrous  j 
Iwtneeu  the  lobes  ;  1,  mediastinum. 
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formation  by  the  secreting  cells,  and  its  discharge  from  them 
into  the  tubes.     The  principal  part  of  this  development  consists 
A  Fig,  334.*  B 
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in  the  formation  of  the  peculiar 
bodies  named  seminal  filaments  or 
spermatozoa  (fig.  334),  the  complete 
development  of  which,  in  their  full 
proportion    or    number,    is    not 


• 


*  Fig.  334.  A,  spermatic  filaments  from 
the  human  raa  deferens  (from  KoUiker). 
I ,  magnified  350  diameters ;  2,  magnified 
800  diameters ;  a,  frx>m  the  side  ;  h,  from 
aboTe.  B,  spermatic  cells  and  sperma- 
tozoa of  the  bull  nndeigoing  development 
(from  KolUker)  *^,  i,  spermatic  cells,  with 
one  or  two  nuclei,  one  of  them  clear ;  2,  3, 
free  nuclei,  with  spermatic  filaments  form- 
ing; 4,  the  filaments  elongated  and  the 
Tx>dy  widened;  5,  filaments  nearly  fully 
developed.  C,  escape  of  the  spermatozoa 
from  their  cells  in  the  same  animal,  i, 
spermatic  cell  containing  the  spermato- 
zoon coiled  up  within  it ;  2,  the  cells  elon- 
gated by  the  partial  uncoiling  of  the  sper- 
matic filament ;  3,  a  cell  from  which  the  filament  has  in  part  become  free ; 
4,  the  same  with  the  body  also  partially  free;  5,  spermatozoon  from  the 
epididymis  with  vestiges  of  the  ceU  adherent ;  6,  spermatozoon  from  the  vas 
deferens,  showing  the  smaU  enlargement,  b,  on  the  filament. 

3  B 
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acliieved  till  the  semen  has  reached,  or  has  for  some  time  lain 
in,  the  yesiculse  seminales.  Earlier,  after  its  first  secretion,  the 
semen  contains  none  of  these  bodies,  but  granules  and  round 
corpuscles  (seminal  corpuscles),  like  large  nuclei,  enclosed  wi€m. 
parent-cells  (fig.  2 1 3,  B,  i).  Within  each  of  these  corpuscles, 
or  nuclei,  a  seminal  filament  is  developed,  by  a  similar  process  in 
nearly  all  animals.  Each  corpuscle,  or  nucleus,  is  filled  with 
granular  matter ;  this  is  gradually  converted  into  a  spermatozoon, 
which  is  at  first  coiled  up,  and  in  contact  with  the  inner  sur&oD 
of  the  wall  of  the  corpuscle  (fig.  334,  C,  i). 

Thus  developed,  the  human  seminal  filaments  consist  of  a 
long,  slender,  tapering  portion,  called  the  body  or  tail,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  head,  an  oval  or  pyriform  portion  of  larger 
diameter,  flattened,  and  sometimes  pointed.  They  are  from 
xroth  to  ^o-^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  length  of  the  head 
alone  being  from  3--jL^th  to  -irsW^^  ^^  ^^  ^^»  ^^^  ^^  miih 
about  half  as  much.  They  present  no  trace  of  structure,  or  dis- 
similar organs ;  a  dark  spot  often  observed  in  the  head,  is  pio- 
bably  due  to  its  being  concave,  like  a  blood  corpuscle.  Thej 
move  about  in  the  fluid  like  so  many  minute  tadpoles,  lashing 
their  tails,  and  propelling  their  heads  forwards  in  various  lines. 
Their  movement,  which  is  probably  essentially,  as  well  as  appa- 
rently, similar  to  that  of  ciliary  processes,  appears  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  external  conditions,  provided  the  natural  density  of 
the  fluid  is  preserved;  disturbing  this  condition,  by  either 
evaporating  the  semen  or  diluting  it,  will  stop  the  movement 
It  may  continue  within  the  body  of  the  female  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  and  out  of  the  body  for  at  least  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 
The  direction  of  the  movement  is  quite  uncertain:  but  in  general, 
the  current  that  each  excites  keeps  it  from  the  contact  of  others. 
The  rate  of  motion,  according  to  Valentin,  is  about  one  inch  in 
thirteen  minutes. 

The  occurrence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  impregnating  fluid  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  animals,  proves  that  they  are  essential  to  the 
process  of  impregnation,  and  their  actual  contact  with  the  ovum 
is  necessary  jfor  its  development ;  but  concerning  the  maimer  of 
their  action  nothing  is  known. 
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Tte  seoimal  fluid  is,  probably,  alter  llie  period  of  puberfy, 
secreted  constanUy,  tliough,  except  under  excitement,  very  alowly, 
in  the  tubules  of  the  testicleB.  From  these  it  pasaes  along  the 
vasa  deferentia  into  the  vesiculee  seminales,  whence,  if  not  expelled 
in  emission,  it  may  be  discharged,  aa  slowly  as  it  enters  them, 
either  witli  the  urine,  which  may  remove  minute  quantitiee, 
mingled  with  the  mucus  of  the  bladder  and  the  secretion  of  the 
proBtate,  or  &om  the  urethra  in  the  act  of  defcccation. 

The  x:e$iadiB  tfminaUt  (fig.  335)  have  the  appearance  of  out- 
growths from  the  vasa  deferentia.  Each  vas  deferens,  just 
before  it  [enters  the  prostate  gland,  through  part  of  which  it 


P^-  33S-' 


*  F"g-  33S-  Diisection  of  the  base  of  the  blBildor  and  proBtate  gland, 
shoving  tlie  vesiculie  aeminales  and  vasa  deferentia  (Hnller). — a,  lower  snr* 
ttix  of  the  bladder  at  the  place  of  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum  ;  b,  the  put 
*boTe  covered  by  the  pcritouonm  ;  1,  left  vns  deferens,  ending  in  c,  the  ejacu- 
btory  duct;  the  T&9  defereoa  haa  been  iliviUcd  nenr  i,  and  all  except  the 
vesicle  portion  haa  been  taken  avay ;  s,  left  vesicula  scminalia  joining  ths 
same  duct ;  >,  1,  the  right  vai  deterena  aiid  right  vesicula  seminalia,  which 
liaa  been  nnnTelled  ;  p,  nnder  side  of  the  prostate  gland  ;  in,  part  of  the 
urethra ;  u,  u,  the  aret«i8  (cnt  (hort),  the  right  one  turned  uide. 
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passes  to  terminate  in  the  urethra,  gives  off  a  side-branch,  which 
bends  back  from  it  at  an  acute  angle ;  and  this  branch  dihiting, 
varioiislj  branching,  and  pursuing  in  both  itself  and  its  branches 
a  tortuous  course,  forms  the  yesioula  seminalis.  Each  of  the 
TesiculsB,  therefore,  might  be  unravelled  into  a  single  branching 
tube,  sacculated,  convoluted,  and  folded  up.  Tho  structure  of 
the  vesiculaD  resembles  closely  that  of  the  vasa  deferentia. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  vesiculae  seminales,  like  that 
of  the  gall-bladder,  is  minutely  wrinkled  and  set  with  folds  and 
ridges  arranged  so  as  to  give  it  a  finely  reticulated  appearance. 

To  the  vesiculsB  seminales  a  double  function  may  be  assigned; 
for  they  both  secrete  some  fluid  to  be  added  to  that  of  the 
testicles,  and  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  seminal  fluid.  The 
former  is  their  most  constant  and  probably  most  important  office; 
for  in  the  horse,  bear,  guinea-pig,  and  several  other  animals,  in 
whom  the  vesiculse  seminales  are  large  and  of  apparently  active 
function,  they  do  not  communicate  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  hut 
pour  their  secretions,  separately,  though  it  may  be  simultaneously, 
into  the  urethra.  In  man,  also,  when  one  testicle  is  lost,  the 
corresponding  vesicula  seminalis  suffers  no  atrophy,  though  its 
function  as  a  reservoir  is  abrogated.  But  how  the  vesicals 
seminales  act  as  secreting  organs  is  unknown;  the  peculisr 
brownish  fluid  which  they  contain  after  death  does  not  properly 
represent  their  secretion,  for  it  is  different  in  appearance  from 
anything  discharged  during  life,  and  is  mixed  with  semen,  it 
is  nearly  certcdn,  however,  that  their  secretion  contributes  to 
the  proper  composition  of  the  impregnating  fluid ;  for  in  all  the 
animals  in  whom  they  exist,  and  in  whom  the  generative  fimc- 
tions  are  exercised  at  only  one  season  of  the  year,  the  vesicula 
seminales,  whether  they  communicate  with  the  vasa  deferentia 
or  not,  enlarge  commensurately  with  the  testicles  at  the  approach 
of  that  season. 

That  the  vesiculse  are  also  reservoirs  in  which  the  seminal 
fluid  may  lie  for  a  time  previous  to  its  discharge,  is  shown  by 
their  commonly  containing  the  seminal  filaments  in  larger  abun- 
dance than  any  portion  of  the  seminal  ducts  themselves  do.    T%& 
uid-like  mucus,  also,  which  is  often  discharged  firom  the  vesi- 
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cuke  in  struning  during  defi»cation,  commonly  contains  seminal 
filaments.  But  no  reason  can  be  given  why  this  office  of  the 
vesiculse  should  not  be  equally  necessary  to  all  the  animals  whose 
testicles  are  organised  like  those  of  man,  or  why  in  many  animals 
the  vesiculsB  are  wholly  absent. 

There  is  an  equally  complete  want  of  information  respecting 
the  secretions  of  the  prostate  and  Cowper's  glands,  their  nature 
and  purposes.  That  they  contribute  to  the  right  composition  of 
the  impregnating  fluid,  is  shown  both  by  the  position  of  the 
glands  and  by  their  enlarging  with  the  testicles  at  the  approach 
of  an  animal's  breeding  time.  But  that  they  contribute  only  a 
subordinate  part  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  testicles 
are  lost,  though  these  other  organs  be  perfect,  all  procreative 
power  ceases. 

The  Semen, 

The  mingled  secretions  of  all  the  organs  just  described,  form 
the  semen  or  seminal  fluid.  Its  corpuscles  have  been  already  de- 
scribed (p.  738) :  its  fluid  part  has  not  been  satisfactorily  analysed : 
but  Henle  says  it  contains  flbrin,  because  shortly  after  being  dis- 
charged, flocculi  form  in  it  by  spontaneous  coagulation,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  it  thinner  and  more  liquid,  so  that  the  filaments  move 
in  it  more  actively. 

Nothing  has  shown  what  it  is  that  makes  this  fluid  with  its 
corpuscles  capable  of  impregnating  the  ovum,  or  (what  is  yet 
more  remarkable)  of  giving  to  the'  developing  offspring  all  the 
characters,  in  features,  size,  mental  disposition,  and  liability  to 
disease,  which  belong  to  the  father.  This  is  a  fact  wholly  inex- 
plicable :  and  is,  perhaps,  only  exceeded  in  strangeness  by  those 
facts  which  show  that  the  seminal  fluid  may  exert  such  an  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  the  ovum  which  it  impregnates,  but,  through 
the  medium  of  the  mother,  on  many  which  are  subsequently  im- 
pregnated by  the  semiual  fluid  of  another  male. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  a  well-bred  bitch,  if  she  have  been  once 
impregnated  by  a  mongrel  dog,  will  not  bear  thorough-bred  puppies  in  the 
next  two  or  three  litters  after  that  succeeding  the  copulation  with  the 
mongreL  But*  the  best  instance  of  the  kind  was  in  the  case  of  a  mare 
belonging  to  Lord  Morton,  who,  while  he  was  in  India,  wished  to  obtain  a 
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cRMs-bieed  between  the  horee  and  qnagga,  and  caused  this  mare  to  be 
covered  by  a  male  qnagga.  The  foal  that  she  next  bore  had  the  disdiKi 
marks  of  the  qnagga,  in  the  shape  of  its  head,  black  bars  on  the  legs  and 
shoulders,  and  other  characters.  After  this  time  she  was  thrice  covered  by 
horses,  and  every  time  the  foal  she  bore  had  still  distinct,  though  decreasing, 
marks  of  the  qnagga ;  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  qnagga  being  thus 
impressed  not  only  on  the  ovum  then  impregnated,  but  on  the  three  follow- 
ing ova  impregnated  by  horses.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  con* 
stitntion  of  an  impregnated  female  may  become  so  altered  and  tainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  impregnating  male,  through  the  medium  of  the 
foetus,  that  she  necessarily  imparts  such  peculiarities  to  any  oflEspring  she 
may  subsequently  bear  by  other  males.  Of  the  direct  means  by  which  a 
peculiarity  of  structure  on  the  part  of  a  male  is  thus  transmitted,  nothing 
whatever  is  known* 

Development. 
Changes  in  the   Ovum  up  to  formation  of  Blastoderm, 

The  earlier  stages  in  deTelopment  are  so  fundamentally  similar 
in  all  vertebrate  animals,  from  Fishes  up  to  Man,  that  the  gaps 
existing  in  our  knowledge  of  the  process  in  the  higher  Mammalia, 
such  as  man,  may  be  in  part,  at  any  rate,  filled  up  by  the  moie 
accurate  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  development  of  the 
ovum  in  such  animals  as  the  trout,  frog,  and  fowl. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  early  stages,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  one  important  distinction  between  the  ova  of  various  Yertebrata. 
In  the  hen*s  egg,  besides  the  shell  and  the  white  or  albumen,  two  other 
structures  are  to  be  distinguished — ^the  germ^  often  called  the  cicatricula  or 
"  tread,"  and  the  yelk  enclosed  in  its  vitelline  membrane. 

The  germ  is  essentially  a  cell,  consisting  of  protoplasm  enclosing  a  nucleos 
and  nucleolus.  It  alone  participates  in  the  proccss.of  fegmentation  (to  be 
immediately  described),  the  great  mass  of  the  yelk  (food-yelk)  remaining 
quite  unaffected  by  it.  Since  only  the  germ,  which  forms  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  yelk,  undergoes  segmentation,  the  ovum  is  called  merohlastic. 

In  the  Mammalia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  large  unsegmented  mass 
corresponding  to  the  food-yelk  of  birds ;  the  entire  ovum  undergoes  segmen- 
tation, and  is  hence  termed  liolohlaMic. 

The  eggs  of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Birds,  are  mcroblastic,  while  those  of 
Amphibia  and  Mammalia  are  holoblastic. 

Of  the  changes  which  the  mammalian  ovum  undergoes  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  some  occur  while  it  is  still  in 
the  ovary,  and  are  apparently  independent  of  impregnation: 
others  take  place  after  it  has  reached  the  Fallopian  tube.  The 
knowledge  we  possess  of  these  changes  is  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively j&om  observations  on  the  ova  of  the  bitch  and  rabbit :  but 


Fig.  336.* 
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it  may  be  inferred  that  analogous  diaagea  eneue  is  the  human 
ovum. 

Biachoff  dewxibes  the  yelk  of  an  ovariaQ  orum  aooc  after  coitus 
aa  being  unchanged  in  ite  characters,  with  the  single  exception  of 
being  AiUer  and  more  dense ;  it  is  still  grenular,  aa  before,  and 
does  not  possess  any  of  the  cells  subsequently  found  in  it.  The 
germinal  vesicle  always  disappears,  some- 
times befOTe  the  orom  leaves  the  ovary,  ; 
at  other  times  not  until  it  has  entered  the 
Fallopian  tube;  but  always  before  the  | 
commencement  of  the  metamorphosis  of  I 
the  yelk. 

As  the  OTum  approaches  the  middle  of 
the  Fallopian  tube,  it  begins  to  receive  a 
new  investment,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  I 
transparent  albuminous  or  glutinous  sub- 
stance, which  forms  upon  the  exterior  of  | 
the  zona  pellucida.  It  is  at  first  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and,  owing  to  this,  and  to  its 
transparency,  is  not  easily  recognised : 
but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  it  acquires  considerable  thickness. 

Segmmtation. — The  first  visible  result 
of  fertilisation  is  a  slight  amceboid  move-  ' 
laeat  In  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum :  this 
has  been  observed  in  some  fish,  in  the  irog, 
and  in  some  mammals.  Immediately  suc- 
ceeding to  this  the  process  of  ugmentatton 
commences,  and  is  completed  during  the 
passage  of  the  ovum  through  the  Fal- 
lopian tube.  The  whole  yelk  becomes  con- 
stricted in  the  middle,  and  surrounded  by  a  furrow  which, 
gradually  deepening,  at  length  cuts  the  yelk  in  half,  white  the 
same  process  begins  almost  immediately  in  each  half  of  the  yelk, 
and  cuts  it  also  in  two.  The  same  process  is  repeated  in  each  of  the 

i  stages  of  cle»Titge  of   tho   yelk 
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quarters,  and  bo  on,  until  at  last  by  continual  deaTings  the 
whole  jelk  is  changed  into  a  mulbeny-like  mass  of  small  and 
more  or  lees  rounded  bodies,  sometimes  called  "Titelliae 
spheres/'  the  whole  still  enclosed  by  the  zona  peUueida  or 
vitellitie  membrane  (fig.  336).  Each  of  these  little  sphemles 
contains  a  transparent  Teeide,  like  an  oil-globule,  which  is  seea 
with  difficulty,  on  account  of  its  being  enyeloped  by  the  yelk- 
granules  which  adhere  closely  to  its  surface. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  subdivision  of  the  yelk  is  quite 
obscure :  though  the  immediate  agent  in  its  production  seems  to 
be  the  central  veside  contained  in  eadi  division  of  the  yelk 
Originally  there  was  probably  but  one  vesicle,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  entire  granular  mass  of  the  ydk,  and  probably 
derived  from  the  germinal  veside.  This  divides  and  subdivides: 
each  successive  division  and  subdivision  of  the  veside  being 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  division  of  the  yelk  (see  'Rspio- 
duction  by  Fission,  Chapter  111.). 

About  the  time  at  which  the  Mammalian  ovum  readies  the 
uterus,  the  process  of  division  and  subdivision  of  the  ydk  ap- 
pears to  have  ceased,  its  substance  having  been  resolved  into  its 
ultimate  and  smallest  divisions,  while  its  surface  presents  a 
uniform  finely-graniilar  aspect,  instead  of  its  late  mulberry-like 
appearance.  The  ovum,  indeed,  appears  at  first  si^ht  to  have 
lost  all  trace  of  the  cleaving  process,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
being  paler  and  more  tranducent,  almost  exactly  resembles  the 
ovarian  ovum,  its  ydk  consisting  apparently  of  a  confused  masB 
of  finely  granular  substance.  But  on  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion, it  is  found  that  these  granules  are  aggregated  into  numer^ 
ous  minute  spheroidal  masses,  each  of  which  contains  a  dear 
veside  or  nudeus  in  its  centre,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  *'  embxyond 
cell.''  The  zona  pdludda,  and  the  layer  of  albuminous  matter 
surrounding  it,  have  at  this  time  the  same  character  as  when  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

The  passage  of  the  ovum,  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus,  occu- 
pies probably  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  himian  female. 

When  the  peripheral  cells,  which  are  formed  fibrst^  are  fully 
developed,  they  arrange  themselves  at  the  surfEu^e  of  the  yelk  into 
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a  kind  of  membrane,  and  at  the  same  time  assume  a  polyhedral 
shape  from  mutual  presBure,  so  as  to  resemble  pavement  epithe* 
Hum.  The  deeper  cells  of  the  interior  pass  gradually  to  the 
surface  and  accumulate  there,  thus  increasiDg  the  thickness  of 
the  membrane  already  formed  by  the  more  superficial  layer  of 
cells,  vhile  the  central  part  of  the  yelk  remains  filled  only  with 
a  dear  fluid.  By  this  means  the  yelk  is  shortly  converted  into 
a  kind  of  secondary  vesicle,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed 
externally  of  the  original  vitelline  membrane,  and  within  by  the 
newly  formed  cellular  layer,  Hib  bUutodtrmic  or  germinal  mem- 
brane, as  it  is  called. 

Before  long  the  blastoderm  is  found  to  consist  of  three  funda- 
mental layers,  epUiltut,  mesoblatt,  and  hi/poblait. 

The  way  in  which  these  are  formed  may  be  readily  studied  in 
a  hen's  egg,.  In  a  iieshly  laid  hen's  egg,  before  incubation  has 
commenced,  the  blastoderm  is  found  to  consist  of  two  layers, 
(fig.  337,  8  and  D)  the  upper  of  which  forms  a  distinct  mem- 
brane of  columnar  cells,  while  the  lower  stratum  consists  of 
larger  cells  irregularly  arranged. 

^h-  337.-  J 


Beneath  the  blastoderm  are  a  few  scattered  larger  cells — 
"  formative  cells."  In  the  lower  of  the  above  two  layers,  some 
cells  become  flattened  and  unite  to  form  a  distinct  membrane 
{hypoblast)  J  the  remaining  cells  of  the  lower  layer,  together 
with  some  of  the  large  formative  cells,  which  migrate  by 
amceboid  movement  round  the  edge  of  tbe  hypoblast,  (Fig.  337, 
if),  constitute  a  third  layer  (mesoblast). 

•  Fig.  337.  Verticsl  lectioD  of  area  ptlUaida,  and  area  tipata  (left  ex- 
tremity of  figure)  of  blastoilcnu  of  ■  fresli-Uid  fRg  (aDiocnbated).  S,  trnprr- 
ficial  l>;er  corrapoDding  lo  epibUit ;  D,  deeper  layer,  eorreapondiDft  to  bypo- 
blast,  and  probably  in  put  to  meiobUst ;  M,  larfte  "formative  c^U,''  filled 
with  yelk  grmnalee,  and  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  «egmentatloD  cavi^ ;  A,  the 
white  yelk  immediately  anderlying  the  BegmentUion  cavity  (Stncker). 
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Theaa  uapmtant  olumges  are  among  tlie  earliest  results  of 
y^ff-  338.' 


From  tbe  ejiiblaid  ore  ultimately  derelopcd  the  epidennis  sm) 
sppendifies,  also  tho  cerebrcr-spioal  nerve  cnttrei,  tho  eensonml  epiUielium  of 
the  orgaiu  of  ipecial  sense  (cje,  ear,  mm),  ami  the  epitheUum  (rf  the  month 
and  B&liTai7  sUnda. 

From  the  bypaHatt  is  developed  the  epithelinm  of  the  whole  digcotiTe 
caoal  together  with  that  lininir  the  ducts  of  all  the  glands  which  open  into 
it ;  also  tbe  glandular  parenchjma  of  tbe  glanda  {e^.,  liver  and  pancnaB) 
connected  with  it,  and  the  cpitlictiam  of  the  rcxpinitorj  tract. 

From  the  metoblait  are  derived  all  the  tisgues  and  organa  of  the  body 
iuterveniug  between  these  two,  the  whole  group  of  the  connective  UEsneR, 
the  mosclcs  and  the  cercbro-spinal  and  Bympathctic  nfrvri,  with  the  vascclaf 
and  geuito-urinary  ajHtcms,  and  all  the  digestive  canal  with  ita  varioua 
appendages  with  the  exception  of  the  lining  epithelium  above  mentioned. 

First  rudiinentt  of  the  embryo  and  its  chief  organ*. 
f""-  339-+  Qermi)\al  area. — The  position  in 

which  the  embiyo  is  about  to 
appear  is  earlj  marked  out  by  a 
central  roundish  opacity  in  the 
blastoderm,  due  to  the  acctunula- 
tioQ  of  cells  in  this  region.  This 
germinal  area,  which  is  at  first 
circular,  changes  its  shape,  be- 
coming pyriform,  and  finally  an 
elongated  oral  constricted  in  the 
middle  likp  a  saroy  biscuit. 
■  Fig.  338.  Vurti'iHl  BLi'lion  of  blastoderm  of  chick  (lat  di;  of  incubation]. 
S,  ppiblaat,  conaisting  of  shart  columnar  cells ;  D,  hypohlnst,  consisting  of  > 
single  Uyer  of  flattened  cells  ;  M,  "  formative  colls."  They  are  smu  on  the 
right  of  the  figure,  passin);  in  between  tbe  epiblut  ud  hypoblast  to  form  the 
mesoblut ;  A,  White  yelk  granoles.  Many  of  the  largv  "formative  cells" 
are  seen  containing  these  granules  (Strieker). 

t  Fig-  3J9.  Impregnated  egg,  with  commencement  of  formation  of  emhiyo ; 
showing  the  are*  germinativa  or  emhryooic  spot,  the  area  pcllocida,  and  tbe 
primitive  groove  or  ttace  (Dalton). 
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The  central  portion  becomeB  traospareiit,  and  thus  we  haTe  en 
area ptHuada,  Barronnded  by  an  area  opaca  (fig;.  339)- 

Primitive  Groove. — The  first  trace  of  the  embijo  is  8  ahaUov 
longitudinal  groove  {primitive  groove),  vMch  appears  towards  th» 
posterior  part  of  the  area  pelluclda  (figs.  339,  340). 


Fig.  340.* 


^T-r^ 


ra3^^fi09^k^^ 


MedvUary  Groow.— The  primitive  groore  is  but  tranBitory,  and 
is  soon  displaced  by  the  meduUaiy  groove,  which  first  appears  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  future  embryo,  and  grows  backwards 
gradually  causing  the  disappearance  of  the  primitive  groove. 

Lamina  doredUi. — The  medullary  canal  is  bounded  by  two 
longitudinal  elevations  {lamina  dorsales)  which  are  folds  consisting 
entirely  of  cells  of  the  epiblast :  these  grow  up  and  arch  over  the 
medullary  groove  (fig.  341)  till  they  coalesce  in  the  middle  line, 
converting  it  from  an  open  furrowinto  a  closed  tnbe — the  primi- 
tive cerebio-epinal  axis.  Over  this  closed  tube,  the  walls  of 
Fiif.  341.+ 


•  Fig.  340.  Treneversc  aeotion  tbrongh  embrjo  chick  (i6  bra.),  a,  epi- 
blast ;  b,  mesobUst ;  c,  hypoblast ;  d,  central  portion  of  mesoblaEt,  whicb  is 
hen  fiued  with  epibhst ;  c,  primitive  groove ;  /,  doraal  ridgo  (Klein). 

t  Fig.  341.  Diagram  of  transvprae  Bcctioa  through  an  embryo  before  tha 
donng-iu  of  the  mcdnllary  groove,  tn,  cells  of  epiblast  lining  the  medullary 
groove  which  will  form  the  apinftl  cord  ;  A,  epiblast ;  rf,  hypoblast  j  ch,  noto- 
chord ;  u,  protovertebni :  »p,  mewblaat ;  w,  edge  ot  lamina  daiBshs,  folding 
over  mednllary  groove  (Eblliker). 
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vhich  ooneifit  of  more  or  lees  cyliadrical  cells,  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  epiblast  is  now  continued  as  a  distinct  membrane. 

The  union  of  the  inednllarT  falds  or  lamiiue  doresles  t«kes  place  first  abont 
the  neclc  of  the  future  cmbiyo ;  they  soon  after  unite  over  the  region  of  the 
head,  while  the  closing  in  of  the  groove  prc^reeses  much  more  alowly  tt>- 
wards  the  hinder  eitroniity  ot  the  embryo.  The  medullary  gn»Te  is  by  no 
meaoa  of  uniform  diameter  throuuhont,  but  even  before  the  dorxal  laminie 
have  united  over  it,  ia  seen  to  be  dilated  at  the  anterior  extremity  and 
obacurcly  divided  by  constrictions  into  the  three  primary  Tesictcs  of  the 

The  part  from  which  the  spinal  cord  ia  formed  is  of  nearly  uniform 
calibre,  while  towards  the  posterior  extremity  U  a  loiccnge-Bhaped  dilatation, 
which  is  the  last  part  to  close  in  (fig.  342). 
Fig.  34a.* 


line, 


Notoehord. — At  the  same  time  (here  appears  in  tbe  middls 
immediately  beneath  the  floor  of  the  medullary  grooro,  A 

*  Fig.  34Z.  Portion  ot  the  germinal  membrane,  with  rudiments  of  the 
embryo  ;  from  the  ovum  of  a  bllcb.  The  priraitiTB  groove,  A,  is  not  yrt 
closed,  and  at  its  upper  or  cephalic  eud  pretents  three  dilatatJOBS  B,  which 
correspond  to  the  throe  division*  or  vesicles  ot  the  brain.  At  its  lower  ei- 
tremity  the  groove  presents  a  kncet-shiped  dilatation  (sinus  rhomboidalis)  c. 
The  margins  of  the  groove  consist  of  clear  pellncid  ncive-sabstanoe.  Along 
the  bottom  of  tlie  groove  is  observed  a  faint  streak,  which  is  probably  the 
chorda  doraalis.     d.  Vertebral  plates  (Bischoff). 
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rod-shaped  Btraeture  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  cells  of  the 
mesoblflfit ;  it  Boon  becomes  quite 
distinct  firom  tlie  remainder  of  the 
mesoblast,  and  constitutes  an  axial 
oord  fnotochoid,  chorda  dortalU) 
(ch,  &g.  341)  which  extends  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  medullary 
canal,  terminating  ant«rioT]y  be- 
neath the  middle  one  of  the  three 
cerebral  vesicles,  and  occupies  the 
future  position  of  the  bodies  of  the 
TOitebtte  and  basis  cranii. 

PTotovertthra.  —  Simultaneoosly 
on  each  side  of  the  notochord  ap- 
pears a  longitudinal  thickening  of 
the  mesoblast. 

Thus  we  hare  two  lateral  plat«8 
which  when  viewed  from  above  are 
seen  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
squarish  e^ments  (protovertebra)  by 
the  formation  of  transverse  clefts. 
Ihe  first  three  or  four  of  these  pro- 
toveitebrte  make  their  appearance 
in  the  cervical  region,  while  one  or 
two  more  are  formed  in  front  of  this  point :  and  the  eeries  is 
continued  backward  till  the  whole  medullaiy  canal  is  flanked  by 
them  (fig.  343). ^ 

*  Fig.  343.  Embryo  chick  (36  Jira.),  riewed  from  beneath  as  k  transparent 
object  (moguifiecl).  pi,  outliiic  of  pellucid  area  ;  WJ,  fore-brain,  or  first  cere- 
bral vesicle  ;  from  ita  sides  project  op,  the  optic  veaiclea  ;  SO,  bacliirard 
limit  of  somatopleure  fold,  "luelced  in"  nader  held  ;  a,  heiulfold  of  true  am- 
nion ;  a',  reflected  layer  of  amnion,  sometimes  termed  "klse  amnion";  >p, 
backirard  limit  of  splanchnoplenre  folds,  along  which  nm  the  omphalo- 
meaaraic  Teins  uniting  to  form  k,  the  heart,  which  ia  coatinuod  fonrsrda  into 
te,  the  bnlbui  arteriosus ;  <f,  tlie  fore-gut,  lying  behind  the  heart,  and  baTing 
a  wide  cresceatio  opening  between  the  spUnehnopleure  folds  ;  HB,  hind. 
brain  ;  MS,  mid-brain ;  pv,  protovcrtebne  lying  behind  the  fore-got ;  mr, 
line  of  jmiclion  of  medullary  folds  and  of  notochord  ;  eh,  front  end  of  noto- 
cboni ;  T^  vertebral  plates  ;  pr,  the  primitive  groove  at  its  cuadal  end 
(Foster  and  Balfour). 
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SplUting  of  MeiohUul. — External  to  the  protovertebno,  the 
meeoblaet  now  splits  into  two  lamina  (parutal  and  ruceral) :  of 
these  the  fonner,  when  traced  out  from  the  central  axU,  is  seen 
to  be  in  close  apposition  with  the  epiblast  and  gives  origin  to 
the  parietes  of  the  trunk,  while  the  latter  adheres  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  hypoblast,  and  gives  rise  to  the  serous  and  mnsca- 
lar  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  sereral  other  paft> 
<fi8r  344) 

P^  344" 
I  /■■> 


/ 


The  united  panetal  layer  of  the  mesoblaat  with  the  epiblast  is 
termed  tomaiopUurt,  the  united  vueerid  layer  and  hypoblast, 
tpUtnelittopUttre  The  space  between  them  is  the  pleoro-peritoneal 
cavily,  which  becomes  subdivided  by  subsequent  partitions  into 
pencardium,  pleura,  and  peritoneum 

Head  and  tad  Joldt  Bodjf  cavity  — Every  vertebrate  animil 
conaiste  essentially  of  a  longitudinal  axis  (vertebral  column)  with 
a  neural  canal  above  it,  and  a  body-canty  (containing  the 
tdimentary  canal)  beneath 

We  have  seen  how  the  earliest  rudiments  of  the  central  a£s 
and  the  neural  canal  are  formed ;  we  must  now  conuder  boff 
the  general  body-cavity  is  developed.     In  its  earliest  stages  the 

*  Fig.  344.  Transverse  section  tLroogh  dorsal  ngioD  of  embryo  chid  (4S 
hit.).  One  half  of  Uie  eeuticn  is  repreaented :  ifcomplated  it  would  sxtmd 
as  far  to  the  left  as  to  tlie  right  af  the  line  of  the  medaUaiy  canal  {Ue). 
A,  epiblast ;  C,  hypoblast,  consisting  of  a  single  lajrer  of  flattened  cells  ;  Mt, 
mednllat;  canal ;  Pv,  pMtoTertebrii ;  Wd,  Wolffian  duct ;  So,  aomato- 
plenra;  Sp,  splanchuopleure ;  jip,  pleuro-peritoneal  cavitj ;  e*,  notochMd; 
«u,  donU  aorta,  containing  blood  cella ;  v,  blood-vessels  of  tbe  jroIfc-Mc 
(Foster  and  Balfoar). 
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embryo  lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  yelk,  and  is  not  clearly 
marked  off  &om  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm:  but  gradually  a 
orescentic  depression  (with  its  concavity  backwards)  is  formed  in 
the  blastoderm,  limiting  the  head  of  the  embryo ;  the  blastoderm 
is,  as  it  were,  tucked  in  under  the  head,  which  thus  comes  to 
project  above  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane :  a  similar 
tucking  in  of  blastoderm  takes  place  at  the  caudal  extremity, 
And  thus  the  head  and  tail  folds  are  formed  (flg.  345). 

Pig-  345.* 


Sp  ji,i 


Similar  depressions  mark  off  the  embryo  laterally,  until  it  is 
completely  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  moat  which  it  overhangs  on 
all  sides,  and  "which  clearly  defines  it  from  the  yelk. 

This  moat  runs  in  further  and  further  all  round  beneath  the 
overhanging  embryo,  till  the  latter  comes  to  resemble  a  canoe 
turned  upside-down,  the  ends  and  middle  being,  as  it  were, 
decked  in  by  the  folding  or  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm,  while 
on  the  ventral  surface  there  is  stiU  a  large  communication  with 
the  yelk,  corresponding  to  the  **  well "  or  undecked  portion  of 
the  canoe. 

This  communication  between  the  embryo  and  the  yelk  is  gra- 
'dually  contracted  by  the  further  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm 
from  all  sides,  till  it  becomes  narrowed  down,  as  by  an  invisible 

*  Fig.  345.  Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  through  the  axis  of  an  em- 
bryo. The  head-fold  has  commenced,  but  the  tail-fold  has  not  yet  appeared. 
FSo,  fold  of  the  somatopleure  ;  FSp^  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure ;  the  line 
•of  reference,  FSo^  lies  outside  the  embryo  in  the  "moat,"  which  marks  off 
the  overhai^^g  head  from  the  amnion  ;  2>,  inside  the  embryo,  is  that  part 
which  is  to  become  the  fore-gut ;  FSo  and  FSp,  are  both  parts  of  the  head- 
fold,  and  travel  to  the  left  of  the  figure  as  development  proceeds  ;  pp^  space 
between  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure,  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity ;  Am^ 
commencing  head-fold  of  amnion*;  NC,  neural  canal ;  CA,  notochoid  ;  Ht^ 
heart ;  A,  B^C,  epiblast,  mesoblast,  hypoblast  (Foster*and  Balfonr). 
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constricting  band,  to  a  mere  pedicle  which  passes  out  of  the 
body  of  the  embryo  at  the  point  of  the  fature  umbilicus. 

The  downwardly  folded  portions  of  blastoderm  are  termed  the 
vitceral  plates. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  body-cavity  is  formed  by  the  downward 
folding  of  the  Tisceral  plates^  just  as  the  neural  cavity  is  pro- 
duced by  the  upward  growth  of  the  dorsal  laminae,  the  difference 


Fig.  346.  ♦ 


*  Fig.  346.  Diagrammatic  section  showing  the  relation  in  a  mammil 
between  the  primitive  alimentary  canal  and  the  membranes  of  the  ovuhl 
The  stage  represented  in  this  diagram  corresponds  to  that  of  the  fifteenth  or 
seventeenth  day  in  the  human  embryo,  previous  to  the  expansion  of  the 
allantois :  c,  the  villous  chorion ;  a,  the  amnion ;  a\  the  place  of  conver- 
gence of  the  amnion  and  reflexion  of  the  false  amnion  a"  €i\  or  outer  or 
corneous  layer ;  e,  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  embiyo,  comprising  the  primi- 
tive vertebrse  and  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  i,  t,  the  simple  alimentary  ciuiaI  is 
its  upper  and  lower  portions.  Immediately  beneath  the  right  hand  i  is  seen 
the  foetal  heart,  lying  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  pleuro^peritoneal  cavitr; 
9,  the  yolk-sac,  or  umbilical  vesicle ;  v  i\  the  vitello-intastinal  opening ;  «t 
the  allantois  connected  by  a  pedicle  with  the  anal  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  (from  Quain's  "Anatomy)." 
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being  that,  in  the  visceral  or  central  laminse,  all  three  layers  of 
the  blastoderm  are  concerned. 

The  folding  in  of  the  splanchnopleure,  lined  b;  IiTpoblast, 
pinches  off,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  yelk-eac,  eocloaing  it  in 
the  body-cavity.  Thia  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  alimentat; 
canal,  which  at  this  period  ends  blindly  towards  the  head  and  tail, 
while  in  the  centre  it  communicates  freely  with  the  cavity  of  the 
yelk-sac  through  the  canal  termed  viuUine  or  omphah-mesmteric 
duet. 

The  yelk-sac  thus  becomes  divided  into  two  portions  vhich 
communicate  through  the  vitelline  duct,  that  portion  within  the 
body  giving  rise,  as  above  stated,  to  the  digestive  canal,  and  that 
outside  the  body  remaining  for  some  time  as  the  ttmbilkal  veticU 
(fig.  347,  yt).  The  hypoblast  forming  the  epithelium  of  the 
intestine  is  of  course  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  while  the  visceral  plate  of  the  mesoblast 
is  continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

All  the  above  details  will  be  dear  on  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying diagrams. 

■*■"«■  347- • 


■  Fig.  347.  Diagi'smn,  showing  three  euccessivo  stsges  of  devebpnient. 
Transverse  vertical  Mctiooa.  The  yelk-sac,  i/s,  is  aeon  progresiiVBly  dimi- 
imhing  in  size.  In  ths  embryo  itself  the  medullary  canal  and  notochord  ore 
men  in  section,  a',  in  middle  figure,  the  alimentaiy  canal,  becoming  pinched 
off,  an  it  were,  from  the  yelk-sac  ;  a!  in  right  hand  fignre,  alimentary  canal  com- 
pletely closed  ;  o,  in  last  two  iigures,  amnion  ;  (k,  carity  of  amnion  filled  with 
amniotic  fluid ;  pp,  space  between  amnion  and  chorion,  continuoua  with  the 
plcuTO-peritoneal  cavity  inside  the  body  ;  vt,  vitelline  membrane  ;  ya,  yelk- 
sac,  or  nmbllical  vesicle  (Foster  and  BaUbur). 
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FcBtal  Membranes. 

Umhilical  Vesicle  or  Ydk-sac. — ^The  splanchnopleure,  lined  by 
hypoblast,  forms  the  yelk-sac  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals ; 
but  in  Amphibia  and  Fishes,  since  there  is  neither  amnion  nor 
aUantois,  the  wall  of  the  yelk- sac  consists  of  all  three  layers  of 
the  blastoderm,  enclosed,  of  course,  bj  the  original  yxtelline 
membrane. 

The  body  of  the  embryo  becomes  in  great  measure  detached 
from  the  yelk- sac  or  umbilical  vesicle,  which  contains,  however, 
the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the  yelk,  and  furnishes  a 
source  whence  nutriment  is  derived  for  the  embryo.  This  nutri- 
ment is  absorbed  by  the  numerous  vessels  (omphalo-mesenteric) 
which  ramify  in  the  walls  of  the  yelk-sac,  forming  what  in  birds 
is  termed  the  area  vasculosa.  In  birds,  the  contents  of  the  yelk- 
sac  afford  nourishment  until  the  end  of  incubation,  and  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  are  developed  to  a  corresponding 
degree;  but  in  Mammalia  the  office  of  the  umbilical  vesicle 
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ceases  at  a  very  early  period,  the  quantity  of  yelk  is  small,  and 
the  embryo  soon  becomes  independent  of  it  by  the  connectionB  it 
forms  with  the  parent.  Moreover,  in  Birds,  as  the  sac  is 
emptied,  it  is  gradually  drawn  into  the  abdomen  through  the 


<h 


pellTi- 


*  Fig.  348.     Diagram  showing  yascnlar  area  in  the  chick, 
cida ;  b,  area  vascalosa ;  e,  area  ritellina. 

t  Fig.  349.  Human  embryo  of  fifth  week  with  umbilical  Tesicle  ;  aboat 
natural  Hize  (Dalton).  The  human  umbilical  vesicle  never  exceeds  the  size  of 
a  small  pea. 
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umbilical  opening,  which  then  doaee  over  it :  but  ia  Mammalia 
it  always  zemains  on  the  ontaide;  and  as  it  is  emptied 
it  contracts  (fig.  349},  sbriTels  up,  and  together  with  the 
part  of  its  duct  external  to  the  abdomen,  ia  detached  and  dis- 
appears either  before  or  at  the  termination  of  intra-uterine 
life,  the  period  of  its  disappearance  raiTing  in  different  orders  of 
Mammalia. 

When  blood-vessels  begin  to  be  developed,  they  ramify  largely 
over  the  walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  are  actively  concerned 
in  absotbiug  its  contents  and  conveying  them  away  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  embryo. 

Tlie  Amnion  and  AUatUoit. — At  an  early  stage  of  development 
of  the  fcetuB,  and  some  time  before  the  completion  of  the  changes 
which  have  ,beeQ  just  described,  two  important  structures, 
called  respectively  the  amtUoa  and  the  aUantoU,  begin  to  be 
formed. 

Amnion. — The  amnion  is  produced  aa  follows: — Beyond  the 
head-  and  tail-folds  befbre  described  (p.  750),  the  somatopleure, 
coated  by  epiblast,  is  raised  into  folds,  which 
grow  up,  arching  over  the  embryo,  not  only  '^' 

anteriorly  and  posteriorly  but  also  laterally,  and  ^<^'~'(^- 
all  converging  towards  one  point  over  its  dorsal 
sur&ce  (fig.  350).  The  growing  up  of  these 
folds  &om  all  sides  and  their  convergence 
towards  one  point  very  closely  resembles  the 
folding  inwards  of  the  visceral  plates  already 
described,  and  hence,  by  some,  the  point  at 
which  the  amniotic  folds  meet  over  the  back  has  been  termed  the 
"  amniotic  umbilicus." 

The  folds  not  only  come  into  contact  but  coalesce.  The  inner 
of  the  two  layers  forms  the  trve  amnion,  while  the  outer  or 
reflected  layer,  sometimes  termed  the  faUe  amnion,  coalesces  with 
the  inner  surfoce  of  the  original  vitelline  membrane  to  form  the 

uiiliiiical  Tosidc ;  ft. 
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chorion.  This  growth  of  the  amniotic  folds  most  of  course  be 
clearly  difitinguiahed  from  tlie  yeiy  similar  process,  already 
described,  hj  whicb  the  walls  of  the  neural  canal  are  fcrmed  at 
a  mucb  earlier  stage. 

The  cavify  between  the  true  amnion  and  the  extfimal  sur&ce 
of  the  embiTO  becomes  a  closed  space,  termed  the  amnuitic 
cavity  (ae,  fig.  347). 

At  first,  the  amnion  closely  invests  the  embryo,  but  it  becomes 
gradually  distended  with  fluid  (liquor  amnii),  which,  as  pr^- 
nancy  adrancea,  reaches  a  considerable  quantity. 

This  flaid  consists  of  water  contninii^  small  quantities  of  BlbiuneD  anil 
urea.  Its  chief  fanction  during  geetnliion  appears  to  be  the  mechanical  ooe 
uf  tiSording  equal  support  to  the  embryo  on  all  ddes,  and  of  protecting  it  tw 
far  as  possible  from  the  efiecte  of  liluwa  and  other  injmiea  to  the  abdomen 
of  the  mother. 

The  embryo  op  fo  the  end  of  pregnancy  is  thns  immersed  in  fluid,  which 
during  partnrition  serves  the  important  purpose  of  graduallj  and  erenlj' 
dilating  the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  iJlow  of  the  pnsssgc  of  the  tcetus  :  when 
this  is  occomiilished  the  amniotic  sac  bursts  and  the  "  waters  "  escape. 

On  referring  to  the  diagrams  (fig.  347),  it  wUI  be  obvioua  that 
the  cavity  outside  the  amnion  (between  it  and  the  false  amnion) 
is  continuous  with  the  pleuro-peritcneal  cavity  at  the  umbilicus. 
p.  ,  This  cavity  is  not  entirely  obliterated  even 

■■    „  ,  »t  birth,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of 

fioid  ("  false  waters"),  which  is  dischaiged 
/^^S^^!\\       during  parturition  either  before,  or  at  the 
wftlS^wM  I  M\     same  time  as  the  amniotio  fluid. 
I  V^^'A^^fl  .  AUantoia. — Into     the     pleura-peritoneal 

space  the  allantoit  sprouts  out,  its  forma- 
tion commencing  during  the  development 
of  the  amnion. 
Growing  out  from  or  near  the  hinder  portion  of  the  intestinal 

*  ^'8'  35'*  Fecundated  egg  with  allsntois  nearly  complete-  a,  inner 
lB}'et  of  amniotic  fold  ;  b,  onter  layer  of  ditto  ;  e,  point  where  the  amninUc 
folds  come  in  coutact.  The  alUntois  is  seen  penetnting  between  the  onter 
and  inner  layers  of  the  amniotic  folds.  This  figure,  which  Teprasents  only  the 
amniotic  folds  and  the  parts  within  them,  ahonld  be  compared  with  figs.  347, 
353,  in  which  will  be  found  the  atnicturea  external  to  these  folds  (Daltan>. 
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canal  {c,  fig.  350),  with  which  it  communicates,  the  allantois  is  at 
first  a  solid  pear-shaped  mass  of  splanchnopleure ;  but  becoming 
vesicular  by  the  projection  into  it  of  a  hollow  out-growth  of 
hypoblast,  and  very  soon  simply  membranous  and  vascular,  it  in- 
sinuates itself  between  the  amniotic  folds,  just  described,  and 
comes  into  close  contact  and  union  with  the  outer  of  the  two 
folds,  which  has  itself,  as  before  said,  become  one  with  the  ex- 
ternal investiog  membrane  of  the  egg.  As  it  grows,  the  aUantois 
deyelopes  muscular  tissue  in  its  external  wall  and  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly vascular;  in  birds  (fig.  351)  it  envelopes  the  whole 
embryo — ^taking  up  vessels,  so  to  speak,  to  the  outer  investing 
membrane  of  the  egg,  and  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell 
with  a  vascular  membrane,  by  these  means  affording  an  extensive 
surface  in  which  the  blood  may  be  aerated.  In  the  human  subject 
and  in  other  Mammalia,  the  vessels  carried  out  by  the  allantois 
are  distributed  only  to  a  special  part  of  the  outer  membrane  or 
cliorion,  where,  by  interlacement  with  the  vascular  system  of 
the  mother,  a  structure  called  the  placenta  is  developed. 

In  Mammalia,  as  the  visceral  lamina)  close  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  allantois  is  thereby  divided  at  the  lunbilicus  into  two 
portions ;  the  outer  part,  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
chorion^  soon  shrivelling;  while  the  inner  part,  remaimng  in 
the  abdomen,  is  in  part  converted  into  the  urinary  bladder ;  the 
portion  of  the  inner  part  not  so  converted,  extending  from 
the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  under  the  name  of  the  urachus. 
ASbet  birth  the  umbilical  cord,  and  with  it  the  external  and 
shrivelled  portion  of  the  allantois,  are  cast  off  at  the  mnbilicus, 
while  the  uracktu  remains  as  an  impervious  cord  stretched  from 
the  top  of  the  urinary  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  immediately  beneath  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
peritoneum.  It  is  sometimes  enumerated  among  the  ligaments 
of  the  bladder. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
successively  described,  occur  in  any  regular  order  one  after 
another.  On  the  contrary,  the  development  of  one  part  is  going 
on  side  by  side  with  that  of  another. 
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The  Chorion. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  aliantoU  is  a  Btractore 

■which  extends  from  the  body  of  the  fcstns  to  the  outer  investing 

J^S-  3S2.  ^-  353-' 


Fig.  354- 


membrane  of  the  ovum,  that  it  inaiauatee  itself  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  amniotic  fold,  and  becomes  fiued  vith  the  oatar 
layer,  which  has  itself  become  prerioosly  fused  vith  the  Titelline 
membrane.  By  tlieee  means  the  external  investing  membiane 
of  the  ovum,  or  tlie  chorion,  as  it  is  nov 
called,  represents  three  layers,  namely, 
the  original  vitelline  membrane,  the 
outer  layer  of  the  anmiotio  fiold,  and  the 
allantois. 

Very  soon  after  the  entraooe  of  the 
ovum  into  the  atenu,  in  the  human  sub- 
",  i  ject,  the  out«r  aurCace  of  the  chorion  i* 
'   found  beset  with  fine  processes,  the  so- 
called  villi  of  ths  chorion  (a,  figs.  352, 
353),  which  give  it  a  rough  and  sha^7 
appearance.      At  first  only  oellular  is 
structure,  these  little  outgrowths  Bubee- 
quently  become  vascular  by  the  development  in  them  of  loops  of 

*  FigB.  35a  ftod  353  {after  Todd  and  Borman).    o,  ohorion  with  viUL    "Du 
villi  aie  shomi  to  b«  beat  developed  id  the  part  of  the  chorion  to  which  tlu 
dllantoii  is  ezteuding ;   this  portion  nltimstelj  becomes  tile  placenta ; 
apaca  between  tha  two  layers  of  the  amnion;  e,  amniotic  cavity ;   '   ~"      ' 
of  the  intestine,  showing  its  cotmectiou  with  the  umbilical  vesicle ; 
vcaide  ;  /,  situation  of  heart  and  vessels  ;  g,  allantois. 
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capillaries  (fig.  354) ;  and  the  latter  at  length  form  the  minute 
extremities  of  the  blood-vessels  which  are,  so  to  speak,  conducted 
from  the  foetus  to  the  chorion  by  the  allantois.  The  function  of 
the  villi  of  the  chorion  is  evidently  the  absorption  of  nutrient 
matter  for  the  foetiis ;  and  this  is  probably  supplied  to  them  at 
first  from  the  fluid  matter,  secreted  by  the  follicular  glands  of  the 
uterus,  in  which  they  are  soaked.  Soon,  however,  the  foetal 
vessels  of  the  villi  come  into  more  intimate  relation  with  the 
vessels  of  the  uterus.  The  part  at  which  this  relation  between 
the  vessels  of  the  foetus  and  those  of  the  parent  ensues,  is  not, 
however,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion :  for,  although 
all  the  villi  become  vascular,  yet  they  become  indistinct  or  disap- 
pear except  at  one  part  where  they  are  greatly  developed,  and 
by  their  branching  give  rise,  with  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  to 
the  formation  of  the  placenta. 

To  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  fcBtal  and  maternal 
blood-vessels  come  into  relation  with  each  other  in  the  placenta, 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice  the  changes  which  the  uterus 
imdergoes  after  impregnation.  These  changes  comdst  especially 
of  alterations  in  structure  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  which 
forms,  after  a  kind  of  development  to  be  immediately  described, 
the  membrana  decidua,  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  discharged 
from  the  uterus  at  birth. 

Changes  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  0/  the  Uterus,  and  Formation  of 

the  Placenta, 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  human  uterus,  which  consists 
of  a  matrix  of  connective  tissue  containing  numerous  corpuscles 
(adenoid  tissue),  and  is  lined  internally  by  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium,  is  abundantly  beset  with  tubular  glands,  arranged  per- 
pendicularly to  the  surface  (fig.  355).  These  follicles  are  very 
small  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus ;  but  when  examined  shortly 
after  impregnation,  they  are  found  elongated,  enlarged,  and  much 
waved  and  contorted  towards  their  deep  and  closed  extremity, 
which  is  implanted  at  some  depth  in  the  tissue  of  the  uterus,  and 
may  dilate  into  two  or  three  closed  sacculi  (fig.  355). 
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The  ^anda  are  lined  by  coluninar  ciliated  epithelium  (p.  722), 
and  they  open  on  the  inner  surCnce  of  the  mucous  membrane  bf 
small  round  orifices  set  closely  together  (a,  a,  fig.  355). 


On  the  internal  eurfoce  of  the  macous  membrane  may  be  seen 
the  circular  orifices  of  the  glands,  many  of  which  are,  in  the 
erirly  period  of  pregnancy,  eurrounded  by  a  whitieh  ring,  formed 
of  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  follicles  (fig.  35^)- 

Fig.  356.t 


*  ''iK- 355'  Section  of  the  lining  memLrane  of  a  banan  atetna  at  the  grrioJ 
of  commenciDg  pregnane;,  shoning  tlie  ammgcment  and  other  pecnliifitii'^ 
of  the  glands,  d,  d,  d,  with  their  oriiices,  a,  a,  o,  on  the  inlemal  inrfaw  of 
the  organ.     Twice  the  natural  size. 

t  Fig.  3S6.  Two  thin  segments  of  huninn  dccidua  after  iw«nt  inipl»([Da- 
tion,  viewed  on  a  dark  ground  :  they  hIiow  the  ojieniiiga  on  the  suifire  of  tl* 
mcmbrwie.  x  ia  msguified  six  diameters,  and  h  twelve  dUmeteis.  AI  I, 
the  lining  of  epitheliom  is  seen  within  the  orifices,  at  2  it  has  eecajci 
{Sharpey). 
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Coincidently  with  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  important 
changes  occor  in  the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus.  The  epithelium  and  sub-epithelial  connectiye  tissue, 
together  with  the  tubular  glands,  increase  rapidly,  and  there  is 
a  greatly  increased  vascularity  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane, 
the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  becoming  larger  and  more 
numerous ;  while  a  substance  composed  chiefly  of  nucleated  cells 
fills  up  the  interfollicular  spaces  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are 
contained.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  an  increased  thickness, 
softness,  and  vascularity  of  the  mucous  merlbrane,  the  super- 
ficial part  of  which  itself  forms  the  menibrana  decidua. 

The  object  of  this  increased  development  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  nutritive  materials  for  the  ovum ;  for  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  shortly  becomes  fiUed  with  secreted  fluid,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  nucleated  cells,  in  which  the  villi  of  the  chorion  are 
imbedded. 

When  the  ovum  first  enters  the  uterus  it  becomes  imbedded 
in  the  structure  of  the  decidua,  which  is  yet  quite  soft,  and  in 
which  soon  afterwards  three  portions  are  distinguishable.  These 
have  been  named  the  decidua  vera,  the  decidua  reflexa,  and  the 
decidua  serotina.  The  first  of  these,  the  decidua  vera,  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus ;  the  second,  or  decidua  reflexa,  is  a  part  of 
the  decidua  vera,  which  grows  up  around  the  ovum,  and,  wrap- 
ping it  closely,  forms  its  immediate  investment.  The  third,  or 
decidua  serotina,  is  the  part  of  the  decidua  vera  which  becomes 
especially  developed  in  connection  with  those  villi  of  the  chorion 
which,  instead  of  disappearing,  remain  to  form  the  foetal  part  of 
the  placenta. 

In  connection  with  these  villous  processes  of  the  chorion, 
there  are  developed  depressions  or  crypts  in  the  decidual  mucous 
membrane,  which  correspond  in  shape  with  the  villi  they  are  to 
lodge ;  and  thus  the  chorionic  villi  become  more  or  less  imbedded 
in  the  maternal  structures.  These  uterine  ciypts,  it  is  important 
to  note,  are  not,  as  was  once  supposed,  merely  the  open  mouths 
of  the  uterine  follicles  (Turner). 

As  the  ovum  increases  in  size,  the  decidua  vera  and  the 
decidua  reflexa  gradually  come  into  contact,  and  in  the  third 
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montli  of  ptegntoicj  the  cavity  between  them  liu  quits  disap- 
peBi«d.  Henceforth  it  ia  very  difficult,  or  eren  impossible,  to 
diBtinguitih  the  two  layers. 


During  these  changes  the  deeper  port  of  the  mucous  membnme 
of  the  ateruB,  at  and  near  the  t«gion  where  the  plaorata  is 


*  ^S'  357-  DiagramiDBtic  view  of  a  transrene  oectioii  of  the  utenu  at  thr 
Bennth  or  eighth  week  of  pregnancy,  e,  t,  <!,  cavity  of  ntenis,  which  becomn 
the  cavitf  of  the  decidaa,  opening  at  c,  c,  the  carntu,  into  the  FiUopian  tabn. 
and  at  e'  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  which  is  cloaed  b;  a  ping  of  mucus ; 
d  V,  liccidua  vera  ;  d  r,  decidoa  leflexk,  with  the  ajAnet  villi  imbedded  in  its 
aubatancd  ;  di,  decidua  serDtina,  involving  the  more  developed  chorionic  villi 
of  the  commencing  placenta.  The  futiu  ii  seen  Ijing  in  the  unnistic  me ; 
paaaing  up  from  the  umbilicus  ii  seen  the  nmbilical  cord  and  its  vnaal^ 
pawing  to  their  diithbntion  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion  ;  b1«o  the  pedicle  of  the 
yelk  aac,  which  lie«  in  the  cavity  between  the  amnion  and  chDrion_(Alle[i 
ThoDuon). 
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placed,  becomes  holloaed  out  by  sinuses,  or  cayemous  spaces, 
which  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with  arteries  and  on  the 
other  with  veins  of  the  uterus.  Into  these  sinuses  the  villi  of  the 
chorion  protrude,  pushing  the  thin  wall  of  the  sinus  before  them, 
and  so  come  into  intimate  relation  with  the  blood  contained  in 
them.  There  is  no  direct  commimication  between  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  mother  and  those  of  the  foetus ;  but  the  layer  or 
layers  of  membrane  intervening  between  the  blood  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other  ofiElsr  no  obstacle  to  a  firee  interchange  of  matters 
between  them.  Thus  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  containing  foetal 
blood,  are  bathed  or  soaked  in  maternal  blood  contained  in  the 
uterine  sinuses.  The  arrangement  may  be  roughly  compared  to 
filling  a  glove  with  foetal  blood,  and  dipping  its  fingers  into  a 
vessel  containing  maternal  blood.  But  in  the  foetal  villi  there  is 
a  constant  stream  of  blood  into  and  out  of  the  loop  of  capillaiy 
blood-vessel  contained  in  it,  as  there  is  also  into  and  out  of  the 
maternal  sinuses. 

It  would  seem  from  the  observations  of  Professor  Goodsir, 
that,  at  the  villi  of  the  placental  tufts,  where  the  foetal  and  ma- 
ternal portions  of  the  placenta  are  brought  into  dose  relation 
with  each  other,  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  mother  is  separa- 
ted from  that  in  the  vessels  of  the  foetus  by  the  intervention 
of  two  distinct  sets  of  nucleated  cells 
(%•  358).     One  of  these  (b)  belongs  to  ^^'  ^^^* 

the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  is 
placed  between  the  membrane  of  the 
villus  and  that  of  the  vascular  system 
of  the  mother,  and  is  probably  designed 
to  separate  from  the  blood  of  the  parent 
the  materials  destined  for  the  blood  of 
the  foetus ;  the  other  (/)  belongs  to  the 
icBtal  portion  of  the  placenta,  is  situated  between  the  membrane 
of  the  villus  and  the  loop  of  vessels  contained  within,  and  pro- 

*  Fig.  358.  Extremity  of  a  placental  villus,  a,  lining  membrane  of  the 
rascular  system  of  the  mother;  6,  cells  immediately  lining  a;  d,  space  between 
the  maternal  and  foetal  portions  of  the  villus ;  e,  internal  membrane  of  the 
riUns,  or  external  membrane  of  the  chorion  ;  f,  internal  ceUs  of  the  villus,  or 
ceUa  of  the  chorion  ;  g,  loop  of  umbilical  vessels  (Goodsir). 
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bably  serves  for  the  absorption  of  the  material  secreted  by  the 
other  sets  of  cells,  and  &r  its  conveyance  into  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  foetus.  Between  the  two  sets  of  cells  with  their  investing 
membrane  there  exists  a  space  (d),  into  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  materials  secreted  by  the  one  set  of  cells  of  the  villiiB 
are  poured  in  order  that  they  may  be  absorbed  by  the  other  set, 
and  thus  conveyed  into  the  foetal  vessels. 

Not  only,  however,  is  there  a  passage  of  materials  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother  into  that  of  the  foetus,  but  there  is  a  mutiul 
interchange  of  materials  between  the  blood  both  of  foetus  and  of 
parent ;  the  latter  supplying  the  former  with  nutriment,  and  in 
turn  abstracting  from  it  materials  which  require  to  be  removed. 

Dr.  Alexander  Harvey's  experiments  were  very  decisive  on  this  point. 
The  view  has  also  received  abundant  support  from  Mr.  Hutchinson^s  im- 
portant observations  on  the  communication  of  syphilis  from  the  father  to 
the  mother,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  foetus ;  and  still  more  from 
Mr.  Savory's  experimental  researches,  which  prove  quite  clearly  that  the 
female  parent  may  be  directly  inoculated  through  the  foetus.  Hanng 
opened  the  abdomen  and  uterus  of  a  pregnant  bitch,  Mr.  Savory  injected  a 
solution  of  strychnia  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  one  foetus,  and  into  the 
thoracic  cavity  of  another,  and  then  replace<l  all  the  parts,  every  precantion 
being  taken  to  prevent  escape  of  the  poison.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the 
bitch  died  from  tetanic  spasms ;  the  foetuses  operated  on  were  also  found 
dead,  while  the  others  were  alive  and  active.  The  exixiriments,  rei>eatcd  on 
other  animals  with  like  results,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  rapid  and  direct  trans- 
mission of  matter  from  the  foetus  to  the  mother,  through  the  blood  of  the 
placenta. 

The  placenta,  therefore,  of  the  human  subject  is  composed  of  s 
fatal  part  and  a  maternal  part, — the  term  placenta  properly 
including  all  that  entanglement  of  foetal  villi  and  maternal 
sinuses,  by  means  of  which  the  blood  of  the  fcetus  is  enriched 
and  purified  after  the  fashion  necessary  for  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  those  parts  which  it  is  destined  to  nourish 

The  whole  of  this  structure  is  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
thrown  off  immediately  after  birth.  The  greater  part,  indeed, 
comes  away  at  that  time,  as  the  after-birth ;  and  the  separation  of 
this  portion  takes  place  by  a  rending  or  crushing  through  of  that 
part  at  which  its  cohesion  is  least  strong,  namely,  where  it  is 
most  burrowed  and  undermined  by  the  cavernous  spaces  before 
referred  to.     In  this  way  it  is  cast  off  with  the  foetal  membrane 
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and  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa,  together  with  a  part  of  the 
deddua  seroHna,  The  remaining  portion  withers,  and  disappears 
by  being  gradually  either  absorbed,  or  thrown  off  in  the  uterine 
discharges  or  the  lochia,  which  occur  at  this  period. 

A  new  mucous  membrane  is  of  course  gradually  deyeloped,  as 
the  old  one,  by  its  peculiar  transformation  into  what  is  called  the 
decidua,  ceases  to  perform  its  original  functions. 

The  ttmbUical  cord,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  foetal  life  is 
almost  solely  composed  of  the  two  arteries  and  the  single  yein 
which  respectiyely  convey  foetal  blood  to  and  from  the  placenta, 
contains  the  remnants  of  other  structures  which  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  embryo  were,  as  already  related, 
of  great  comparative  importance.  Thus,  in  early  foetal  life,  it  is 
composed  of  the  following  parts: — (i).  Externally,  a  layer  of 
the  amnion,  reflected  over  it  from  the  umbilicus.  (2).  The  um- 
bilical vesicle  with  its  duct  and  appertaining  omphalo-mesenteric 
blood-vessels.  (3).  The  remains  of  the  allantois,  and  continuous 
with  it  the  urachus.  (4).  The  umbilical  vessels,  which,  as  just 
remarked,  ultimately  form  the  greater  part  of  the  cord. 

DEVSLOPMEKT    OF    OBOAKS. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  in  succession  the  development  of  the 
several  organs  and  systems  of  organs  in  the  further  progress  of 
the  embiyo.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  359)  shows  the  chief 
organs  of  the  body  in  a  moderately  early  stage  of  development. 

Development  of  the  Vertebral  Column  and  Cranium. 

The  primitive  part  of  the  vertebral  column  in  all  the  Verte- 
brata  is  the  chorda  dorsalis  (notochord),  which  consists  entirely  of 
soft  ceUular  cartilage.  This  cord  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  cranial 
and  caudal  extremities  of  the  animal.  In  the  progress  of  its  deve- 
lopment, it  is  found  to  become  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath, 
which  at  length  acquires  a  fibrous  structure,  composed  of  trans- 
verse annular  fibres.  The  chorda  dorsalis  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  as^gos  axis  of  the  spinal  column,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
future  bodies  of  the  vertebree,  although  it  never  itself  passes  into 
the  state  of  hyaline  cartilage  or  bone,  but  remains  endoeed  as 
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in  a  case  wiQiin  the  persistent  parte  of  the  vertehnil  colnnm 
which  are  developed  around  it.  It  is  parmsnent,  however,  only 
in  a  taw  animab :  in  the  majoritjr  only  traces  of  it  petaiat  in 
the  adult  animal. 

Fiy.  359- • 


In  many  Fish  no  true  vertebne  are  developed,  and  there  b 
every  gradation  from  the  amphioxus,  in  which  the  notochtnd 
persista  through  life  and  there  are  no  vertebral  s^mentB, 
through  the  lampreys  in  which  there  are  a  few  scattered  cu- 

*  Fig.  359.  Embryo  chick  (1th  day),  viewed  as  a  trsnspBrent  object, 
lying  on  its  left  aide  (magniiiod).  CH,  cerebral  hemiapheraa  ;  FB,  foi»- 
brain  or  veaiclo  of  third  vi^ntricle,  witli  P 11,  pineal  gluid  projecting  from  its 
Bummit ;  MB,  mid-brdn  ;  Cb,  cerebellvim  j  IV.  V,  fourth  Tantricle  ;  i,  !wu; 
cAj,cborDidsIslit ;  Cm  V,  auditory  vosicle  ;  »iii,  superior  m»»ilUry  prortw ; 
I  F,  2F,  ke.,  fiiBt,  second,  thini,  and  fourth  visceral  folds  ;  V,  fifth  nerve, 
sending  one  branch  (ophthulnic)  to  the  eye,  and  aaothar  to  the  Grat  viaeenJ 
arch;  FJ/,  MFBDth  nerve,  passing  to  the  second  visceral  arch  ;  GPA,gloi«- 
phsryngeal  nerve,  passing  to  the  third  visceral  arch  ;  Pg,  pnenmogut'V 
nerve,  pasting  towards  the  fourth  visceral  arch;  ir,  investing  maati  cK 
notoebord  ;  its  front  end  cannot  be  seen  in  the  living  embryo,  and  it  does  not 
end  as  shown  in  the  figure,  but  takes  a  sadden  bend  downwards,  and  then  \a- 
minates  in  a  point ;  St,  heart  seen  through  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  XF, 
muscle-plates;  IF,  wing,  showing  commencing  diflvrentiation  of  segmests, 
corresponding  to  arm,  forearm,  and  hand ;  S  L,  hind-Iirab,  as  yet  a  sh»pelf«s 
bud,  showing  no  differentiation.  Beneath  it  is  seen  the  curved  tail  (Fatw 
JiBalfonr). 
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tilaginous  segmentSi  and  the  sharks,  in  which  many  of  the 
yeitebrsd  are  partly  ossified,  to  the  bony  fishes,  such  as  the  cod 
and  herring,  in  which  the  yertebral  column  consists  of  a  number 
of  distinct  ossified  yertebrse,  with  remnants  of  the  notochord 
between  them.  In  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals, 
there  are  distinct  yertebree,  which  are  formed  as  follows  : — 

The  protovertebriB,  which  haye  been  already  mentioned  (p.  749)9 
send  processes  downwards  and  inwards  to  surround  the  notochord, 
and  also  upwards  between  the  medullary  canal  and  the  epiblast 
eoyering  it.  In  the  former  situation,  the  cartilaginous  bodies  of 
the  yertebrsd  make  their  appearance,  in  the  latter  their  arches, 
which  enclose  the  neural  canal. 

The  yertebrsa  do  not  exactly  correspond  in  their  position  with 
the  protoyertebraa :  but  each  permanent  yertebra  is  deyeloped 
from  the  contiguous  halyes  of  two  protoyertebrae.  The  original 
segmentation  of  the  protoyertebrse  disappears,  and  a  fresh  subdi- 
vision occurs  in  such  a  way  that  a  permanent  intervertebral  disc  is 
deyeloped  opposite  the  centre  of  each  protoyertebra.  Meanwhile 
the  protoyertebraa  split  into  a  dorsal  and  yentral  portion.  The 
former  is  termed  the  mtuctdo'Cutaneous  plate,  and  from  it  are 
developed  all  the  muscles  of  the  back  together  with  the  cutis  of 
the  dorsal  region  (the  epidermis  being  derived  from  the  epiblast). 
The  yentral  portions  of  the  protovertebrse,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  give  rise  to  the  vertebree  and  heads  of  the  ribs,  but  the 
outer  part  of  each  also  gives  rise  to  a  spinal  ganglion  and  nerve- 
root. 

The  chorda  is  now  enclosed  in  a  case,  formed  by  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrsB,  but  it  gradually  wastes  and  disappears.  Before 
the  disappearance  of  the  chorda,  the  ossification  of  the  bodies 
and  arches  of  the  vertebra  begins  at  distinct  points. 

The  ossification  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  first  observed  at 
the  point  where  the  two  primitive  elements  of  the  vertebra)  have 
imited  inferiorly.  Those  vertebrsd  which  do  not  bear  ribs,  such 
as  the  cervical  vertebrsa,  have  generally  an  additional  centre  of 
ossification  in  the  transverse  process,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  abortive  rudiment  of  a  rib.  In  the  foetal  bird,  these  additional 
ossified  portions  exist  in  all  the  cervical  vertebrie,  and  gradually 
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become  so  mucli  developed  in  the  lower  part  of  die  oeryical 
region  as  to  form  the  upper  false  ribs  of  this  daas  of  animals. 
The  same  parts  exist  in  mammalia  and  man ;  those  of  the  last 
cervical  yertebrse  are  the  most  developed,  and  in  children  maj, 
for  a  considerable  period,  be  distingmshed  as  a  separate  part  on 
each  side,  like  the  root  or  head  of  a  rib. 

The  true  cranium  is  a  prolongation  of  the  vertebral  oolmnn, 
and  is  developed  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  facial  bones. 
Originally,  it  is  formed  of  but  one  mass,  a  cerebral  capsule,  the 
chorda  dorsalis  being  continued  into  its  base,  and  ending  there 
with  a  tapering  point.  At  an  earlj  period  the  head  is  bent 
downwards  and  forwards  round  the  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalb  in 
such  a  way  that  the  middle  cerebral  vesicle,  and  not  the  anterior, 
comes  to  occupy  the  highest  position  in  the  head. 

Pituitary  Body, — In  connection  with  this  must  be  mentioned 
the  development  of  the  pituitary  body.  It  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  out-growths,  one  from  the  foBtal  brain,  whicli 
grows  downwards,  and  the  other  from  the  epiblast  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  which  grows  up  towards  it.  The  surrounding  mesoUast 
also  takes  part  in  its  formation.  The  connection  of  the  first 
process  with  the  brain  becomes  narrowed,  and  persists  as  the  in- 
fundibulum,  while  that  of  the  other  process  with  the  buccal  cayity 
disappears  completely  at  a  spot  corresponding  with  the  future 
position  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  solid  support  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium  observed  by  Muller  in  fish,  consists  of  two  elongated 
bands  of  cartilage  (trabecule  cranii),  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left  side,  which  are  connected  with  the  cartilaginous 
capsule  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  which  diverge  to  enclose 
the  pituitary  body,  uniting  in  front  to  form  the  septum  naa 
beneath  the  anterior  end  of  the  cerebral  capsule.  Henoe,  in  the 
cranium,  as  in  the  spinal  column,  there  are  at  first  developed  at 
the  sides  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  two  symmetrical  elements,  which 
subsequently  coalesce,  and  may  wholly  enclose  the  chorda. 

The  brain-case  consists  of  three  segments :  occipital,  parietal, 
and  frontal,  corresponding  in  their  relative  position  to  the  three 
primitive  cerebral  vesicles ;  it  may  also  be  noted  that  in  front  of 
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each  segment  is  developed  a  sense-organ  (auditory,  ocular, 
and  olflustoxy,  from  behind  forwards).  The  basis  cranii  consists 
at  an  early  period  of  an  unsegmented  cartilaginous  rod,  developed 
round  the  notochord,  and  continued  forward  beyond  its  termina- 
tion into  the  trabecule  cranii,  which  bound  the  pituitary  fossa  on 
either  side. 

In  this  cartilaginous  rod  three  centres  of  ossification  appear : 
basi-ocdpital,  basi-sphenoid,  and  pre-sphenoid,  one  corresponding 
to  each  segment. 

The  bones  forming  the  Taolt  of  the  skull  (frontal,  parietal,  squamous 
portion  of  temporal),  with  the  exception  of  the  squamo-oocipital,  which  is 
preformed  in  cartilage,  are  ossified  in  membrane. 

Development  of  Hie  Face  and  Visceral  Arches. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  at  an  early  period  of  development 
of  the  embryo,  there  grow  up  on  the  sides  of  the  primitive 
groove  the  so-called  dorsal  lamina,  which  at  length  coalesce,  and 
complete  by  their  union  the  spinal  canal.  The  same  process 
essentially  takes  place  in  the  head,  so  as  to  enclose  the  cranial 
cavity. 

The  so-called  visceral  lamina  have  been  also  described  as 
passing  forwards,  and  gradually  coalescing  in  front,  as  the 
dorsal  laminae  do  behind,  and  thus  enclosing  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavity.  An  analogous  process  occurs  in  the  facial 
and  cervical  regions,  but  the  enclosing  laminae,  instead  of  being 
simple,  as  in  the  former  instances,  are  deft. 

In  this  way  the  so-called  visceral  arches  and  clefts  are  formed, 
four  on  each  side  (fig.  360,  ▲). 

From  or  in  connection  with  these  arches  the  following  parts  are 
developed  :— 

The  first  arch  (mandibular)  contains  a  cartilaginous  rod  (Meckers 
cartilage),  around  the  distal  end  of  which  the  lower  jaw  is  deyeloped,  while 
the  malleos  is  ossified  from  the  proximal  end. 

From  near  the  root  of  this  arch  the  maxillary  process  grows  forwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  middle  line  ;  from  it  are  formed  the  superior  maxillaiy 
and  malar  bones.  A  pair  of  cartilaginous  rods  (pteiygo-palatine),  parallel 
to  the  trabeculse  cranii,  give  origin  to  the  extenud  pterygoid  plate  of  the 
flpheaoid  and  the  palate  bones. 

The  cleft  between  the  raaxillary  process  and  the  mandibular  (or  first 
visceral  arch)  forms  the  m^vth. 

3  D 
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When  the  m&ziUajy  proMwes  on  the  two  ndefl  tail  portully  or  completely 
to  Dliite  in  the  middle  line,  the  weU-kuown  condition  termed  cl^  palalf 
remits.    When  the  intcgomcnt  of  the  face  presents  a  similar  deficiencj, 

Fig.  360.* 

ii 

we  bare  the  deformity  known  as  hare-lip.    Thon^  these  two  dcfomiitlcs 
freqaentl;  co-exist,  they  are  by  no  means  always  ncccsBarily  aesociated. 

The  upper  part  of  the  face  in  the  middle  line  is  developed  from  the  W' 
called  /ranto-nntat  process  (A,  3,  fig.  360).  From  the  nToixJ  luch  an  de- 
Teloped  the  incut,  gtapei,  the  ttapedivi  mnscle,  tbe  styloid  process  (rf  0* 
Uniporal  bone,  the  ttyio-hyiid  ligament,  »Xii  the  smaller  eorav  of  the  kf^i 
bone.  From  tbe  third  Tisceral  arch,  the  greater  tvrnH  and  bodg  at  iit 
hyoid  bone.  In  man  and  other  mamaialia  the  fourth  viscerai  aidi  is 
iadistinct.     It  occnpies  the  position  where  the  neck  is  afterwards  dereloped, 

A  distinct  connection  is  traceable  between  these  visoentl  aidm 
end  certain  cranial  nerves :  the  trigeminal,  the  facial,  tbe  glono- 
pharyngeal,  and  tbe  pneumogastric.  The  ophthalmic  dirision  of 
the  trigeminal  supplies  tbe  trabecular  ardi ;  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillaiy  divisions  supply  the  maxillarj  and  mandibular 
arches  respectively. 

The  facial  nerve  distributee  one  branch  (chorda  ^mpani)  to 
tiie  first  visceral  arch,  and  others  to  the  second  visceral  axA. 
Thos  it  divides,  enclosing  tbe  first  visceral  deft. 

*  Fig.  36a  A.  MsgnifiedTiewfrombeforeof  thebeadandneckof  ahnmin 
embryo  of  aboot  three  weeks  (from  Ecker). — 1,  anterior  cerebral  rsaicle  or 
cerebrum ;  2,  middle  ditto ;  3,  middle  or  fronto-nassl  process ;  4,  wiperiM' 
auudlkry  process ;  5,  eys  ;  6,  inferior  maxillary  process,  or  firat  viscoal  ardb, 
and  below  it  the  first  cleft ;  7,  8,  9,  second,  third,  and  fourth  arches  *b^ 
clefts.  B.  Anterior  Tiew  of  the  head  of  ■  boniBii  fiBtus  of  about  the  fifth 
week  (from  Eck«r,  aa  before,  fig.  IT.},  i,  3,  3,  5,  the  same  puts  ■■  in  a  ; 
4,  the  external  nssal  or  lateral  frontal  process ;  6,  the  superior  manUuT 
pTDCess  1  7i  the  lower  jaw ;  +,  the  tongue ;  8,  first  brancbiat  cUlt  becomiie 
tiM  meatus  anditorios  ezteniut. 
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Similai'lf,  the  gloaeo-pharyngeal  divides  to  enclas6  the  second 
▼isceral  cleft,  ita  lingual  branch  being  distributed  to  the  second, 
and  its  pharyngeal  branch  to  the  third  aicb. 


The  vagus,  too,  sends  a  branch  (pharyngeal)  along  the  third 
arch,  and  in  fishes  it  gires  off  paired  branchee,  which  divide  t» 
enclose  several  successive  branchial  clefts. 

Development  of  the  Extremitui. 
The  Extremities  are  developed  in  an  uniform  manner  in  all 
vertebrate  animals.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  leaf-like  eleva- 
tions &om  the  parietiea  of  the  trunk  (see  fig.  362),  at  points 
where  more  or  less  of  an  arch  will  be  produced  for  them  within. 
The  primitive  form  of  the  eztremi^  is  nearly  the  same  in  all 
Vertebrata,  whether  it  be  destined  for  swimming,  crawling, 
walking,  or  flying.  In  the  human  fcetus  the  fingers  are  at  first 
muted,  as  if  webbed  for  swimming ;  bat  this  is  to  be  regarded 
not  BO  much  as  an  approximation  to  the  fbnu  of  aquatic  animals, 
aa  the  primitive  form  of  the  hand,  the  individual  parts  of  which 
sabeeqoently  become  more  completely  isolated. 

*  For  deKription  mc  Bg.  359. 
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The  fi>re-limb  always  appears  bdbra  the  liind-limb  and  for 
some  time  oontinuee  in  a  mora  advanced  state  of  development 


la  both  limbs  idike,  the  distal  segment  (hand  oi  foot]  is  sepsr 
rated  hy  a  slight  notch  from,  the  proximal  part  of  the  limb,  and 
this  port  is  subseqoentlf  divided  again  b;  &  second  notch  (knee 
or  elbow-joint). 

Dev*lopinmt  of  the  VaieuUtr  SyUtm. 

Hittolagy. — At  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  tbs 
embryo-chick,  tbe  so-called  "  area  vasculosa"  begins  to  make  its 
appearance.  A  number  of  branched  cells  in  the  meeoblast 
send  oat  processes  which  anite  so  as  to  form  a  network  of  pro- 
toplasm with  nuclei  at  the  nodal  points.  A  large  number  of 
the  nuclei  acquire  a  red  colour;  these  fimn  the  red  Uood- 
cells.  The  protoplasmic  processes  become  hollowed  out  in  the 
centre  so  as  to  form  a  closed  system  of  branching  canals,  in 

*  Fig.  363.  A  hnmui  embTyo  ot  the  fourth  »c«k,  3|  lines  in  longth.  1,  tfar 
cboiion  i  3,  part  of  the  amnien ;  4,  umbilical  ^'eucle  with  its  long  pedick 
pBsmng  into  the  abdomen  ;  7,  the  heart ;  S,  the  lirer  ;  9,  the  viicenl  axA 
ileAined  to  form  tJia  lower  jaw,  beneath  irhicb  are  two  oUier  viaeenl  aidtes ' 
Heparated  b;  the  bmnohial  defta  ;  lo^  rndimont  of  the  npper  enrenutr  ;  ■  1, 
that  of  the  lower  eztiemit; ;  13,  the  umbilical  cord ;  15,  the  eye;  iG^  tfaa^; 
17,  ctrebral  bemiapheRi ;  li,  optic  lobei,  corpon  qoadrigemiiu  (Malln-V 
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the  walls  of  whicli  the  rest  of  the  nuclei  remain  imbedded.  In 
the  blood-vessels  thus  formed,  the  circulation  of  the  embryonic 
blood  commences. 

According  to  Dr.  Klein's  researches,  the  first  blood-vessels  in  the  chick  are 
developed  from  embryonic  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  which  swell  np  and 
become  yacuolated,  while  their  nuclei  undergo  segmentation.  These  cells 
send  out  protoplasmic  processes,  which  unite  with  corresponding  ones  from 
other  cells,  and  become  hollowed,  giving  rise  to  the  capillary  wall  composed 
of  endothelial  cells ;  the  blood  corpuscles  being  budded  off  from  the  endo- 
thelial wall  by  a  process  of  gemmation. 

Seart, — About  the  same  time  the  heart  makes  its  appearance 
as  a  solid  mass  of  cells  of  the  splanchno-pleure. 

At  this  period  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  tube  ends 
blindly  beneath  the  notochord.  It  is  beneath  the  posterior  end 
of  this  "  fore-gut "  (as  it  may  be  termed)  that  the  heart  begins 
to  be  developed.  A  cavity  is  hoUowed  out  longitudinally  in  the 
mass  of  ceUs ;  the  central  cells  float  freely  in  the  fluid,  which 
soon  begins  to  circulate  by  means  of  the  rhythmic  pulsations 
of  the  embryonic  heart. 

These  pulsations  take  place  even  before  the  appearance  of  a 
cavity,  and  immediately  after  the  first  "  laying  down  "  of  the 
cells  from  which  the  heart  is  formed,  and  long  before  muscular 
fibres  or  ganglia  have  been  formed  in  the  cardiac  walls.  At 
first  they  seldom  exceed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  in  the  minute. 
The  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  heart  shortly  assumes  the 
characters  of  blood.  At  the  same  time  the  cavity  itself  forms  a 
communication  with  the  great  vessels  in  contact  with  it,  and  the 
cells  of  which  its  walls  are  composed  are  transformed  into  fibrous 
and  muscular  tissues,  and  into  epithelium.  In  the  developing 
chick  it  can  be  observed  with  the  naked  eye  as  a  minute  red 
pulsating  point  before  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  incubation. 
Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  the 
first  to  describe  it  under  the  name  of  ''  punctum  saliens." 

Blood-vessels. — Blood-vessels  appear  to  be  developed  in  two 
ways,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessels.  In  the  formation  of 
large  blood-vessels,  masses  of  embiyonic  cells  similar  to  those 
from  which  the  heart  and  other  structures  of  the  embryo  axe 
developed,  arrange  themselves  in  the  position,  form,  and  thick- 
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ness  of  the  developing  yessel.  Shortly  afterwaids  the  cells  in 
the  interior  of  a  column  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  developed  into 
blood-corpusdee,  while  the  external  layer  of  ceUs  is  converted 
into  the  walls  of  the  vesseL 

In  the  development  of  capillaries  another  plan  is  pursued. 

This  has  been  well  illustrated 


Fig-  363.' 


by  KoUiker,  as  observed  in 
the  tails  of  tadpoles.  The  first 
lateral  vessels  of  the  tail  have 
the  form  of  simple  arches, 
passing  between  the  main 
artexy  and  vein,  and  are  pro- 
duced by  the  junction  of  pro- 
longations, sent  from  both  the 
artery  and  vein,  with  certain 
elongated  or  star-shaped  ceUs, 
in  the  substance  of  the  tail. 
When  these  arches  are  formed 
and  are  permeable  to  blood, 
new  prolongations  pass  from 
them,  join  oth^  radiated  cells, 
and  thusform  secondary  arches 
(fig.  363).  In  this  manner,  the 
capillary  net-work  extends  in 
proportion  as  the  tail  increases 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  it, 
at  the  same  time,  beoomes 
more  dense  by  the  formatioD, 
according  to  the  same  plan, 
of  fresh  vessels  within  its 
meshes.     The    prolongations 


*  Fig.  363.  Capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  tail  of  a  young  larval  frog. 
Magnified  350  times  (KoUiker). — a,  capillaries  permeable  to  blood  ;  6,  lai- 
grauules  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  concealing  the  nudei; 
c,  hollow  prolongation  of  a  capillaiy,  ending  in  a  point ;  €2,  a  branching  cell 
with  nucleus  and  fat-granules  ;  it  communicates  by  three  branches  with  |iro> 
longation  of  capillaries  already  formed  ;  e,  e,  blood-corpuscles  still  containing 
granules  of  fat. 
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by  which  the  vessels  oommimicate  with  the  star-shaped  oells, 
consist  at  first  of  narrow-pointed  projections  from  the  side 


of  the  vessels,  which  gradually  elongate  until  they  come  in 


Pig.  365-+ 


contact  with  the  radiated  processes  of  the  cells.     The  thick- 
ness of  such  a  prolongation  often  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  fibril 

*  Fig.  364.  Deyelopment  of  capillaries  in  the  regenerating  tail  of  a  tad- 
{K>le.     a,  hf  c,  d,  sprouts  and  cords  of  protoplasm  (Arnold). 

t  Fig.  365.  The  same  region  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours.  The  "  sprouts 
and  cords  of  protoplasm  "  have  become  channelled  out  into  capillaries  (Arnold). 
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of  fibrous  tissue,  and  at  fint  it  is  perfectly  solid ;  but,  by  degiees, 
especially  after  its  junctioii  with  8  cell,  or  with  another  pitJiOoga- 
tion,  or  vitb  a  Teasel  already  permeable  to  blood,  it  enla^w,  and 
a  cavi^  tben  forme  in  its  interior  (see  figa.  364,  365, 366).   Ibis 


tissue  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  Tarious  stepe 
deTelopment  of  blood-vessels  from  elongating  and  branching  cells- 

^  Fig.  367.t  Morjikology.  Heart.— IVhen 

it  first  appears,  the  heart  is 
approximately  tubular  in 
fbrm.  It  receiTee  at  its  t«o 
posterior  angles  the  two  om- 
phalo-mesenteric  Teins,  and 
gives  off  anteriorly  the  pri- 
mitive aorta  (fig.  367). 

It  soon,  however,  becomes 
curved  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  with  the  con- 
vexity towards  the  right,  the 
venous  end  being  at  the  same 
time  drawn  up  towards  the  head,  so  that  it  finally  liea  behind 

•  Fig.  366.  Capillaries  from  the  Tilreous  humour  of  ■  fetal  calf.  Two 
VMsala  are  men  connected  by  a  "  cord  "  of  protoplasm,  and  clothed  witli  an 
advcntitia,  containing  nunterous  nuclei,  a,  ineeitioa  of  tliia  "cord'*  ial" 
the  primary  will  of  the  Teasels  (Frey). 

t  Fig.  367.  Fcetal  beart  in  aucceaaive  atages  of  development  I,  Tenons 
oitfemity ;  2,  arterial  extremity ;  3,  3,  pulmonary  branches ;  4,  dnctn* 
IB  (Dnlton). 
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and  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  arterial.  It  also  becomes 
partly  divided  by  constrictions  into  three  cavities. 

Of  these  three  cavities  which  are  developed  in  all  Vertebratay 
that  at  the  venous  end  is  the  simple  auride,  that  at  the  arterial 
end  the  bulbus  arteriosuSi  and  the  middle  one  is  the  simple 
ventricle. 

These  three  parts  of  the  heart  contract  in  succession.  The  auricle 
and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  at  this  period  lie  at  the  extremities 
of  the  horse-shoe.  The  bulging  out  of  the  middle  portion  in- 
flariorly  gives  the  first  indication  of  the  future  form  of  the 
ventricle  (fig.  368).     The  great  curvature  of  the  horse-shoe  by 

Fyj,  368.  • 


%  -4* 


the  same  means  becomes  much  more  developed  than  the  smaller 
curvature  between  the  auricle  and  bulbus;  and  the  two  ex- 
tremities, the  auricle  and  bulb,  approach  each  other  superiorly, 
so  as  to  produce  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  later  form  of  the 
heart,  whilst  the  ventricle  becomes  more  and  moi^  developed 
inferiorly.  The  heart  of  Fishes  retains  these  three  cavities,  no 
further  division  by  internal  septa  into  right  and  left  chambers 
taking  place.  In  Amphibia,  also,  the  heart  throughout  life 
consists  of  the  three  musciilar  divisions  which  are  so  early 
formed  in  the  embryo ;  but  the  auricle  is  divided  internally  by 
a  septum  into  a  pulmonary  and  systemic  auricle.  In  Reptiles, 
not  merely  the  auricle  is  thus  divided  into  two  cavities,  but  a 
similar  septum  is  more  or  less  developed  in  the  ventricle.  In 
Birds  and  Mammals,  both  auricle  and  ventricle  undergo 
complete  division  by  septa;  whilst  in  these  animalfl  as  well 
as  in  reptiles,  the  bulbus  aortee  is  not  permanent,  but  becomes 
lost  in  the  ventricles.     The  septum  dividing  the  ventricle  com- 

*  Fig.  368.  Heart  of  the  chick  at  the  45th,  65th,  and  85th  hours  of  incuba- 
tion. I,  the  venous  trunks  ;  2,  the  auricle  ;  3,  the  ventricle  ;  4,  the  bulbus 
arteriosus  (Allen  Thomson). 
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mences  at  the  apex  and  extends  upwards.  The  sutHdivisioii 
of  the  auricles  is  very  early  foreshadowed  by  the  outgrowth 
of  the  two  auricular  appendages,  which  occurs  before  any 
septum  is  formed  externally.  The  septum  of  the  auricles  is 
developed  from  a  semilunar  fold,  which  extends  from  aboTB 
downwards.  In  man,  the  septum  between  the  ventricles,  accord* 
ing  to  Meckel,  b^^ins  to  be  formed  about  the  fourth  week,  and 
at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  is  complete.  The  septum  of  the 
auricles,  in  man  and  all  animals  which  possess  it,  remains  im- 
perfect throughout  foetal  life.  When  the  partition  of  the 
auricles  is  first  commencing,  the  two  vense  caysD  have  diffarent 
relations  to  the  two  cavities.  The  superior  cava  enters,  as  in 
the  adult,  into  the  right  auricle ;  but  the  inferior  cava  is  ao 
placed  that  it  appears  to  enter  the  left  auricle,  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles  is  formed  by  the  Eustachian 
valve,  which  extends  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  inferior 
cava.  Subsequently,  however,  the  septum,  growing  from  the 
anterior  wall  dose  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ventricular  septum, 
becomes  directed  more  and  more  to  the  left  of  the  vena  ca^a 
inferior.  During  the  entire  period  of  foetal  life,  there  remains 
an  opening  in  the  septum,  which  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale^ 
developed  in  the  third  month,  imperfectly  closes. 

The  hulhva  arteriosus  which  is  originally  a  single  tube,  becomes 
gradually  divided  into  two  by  the  growth  of  an  internal  septum, 
which  springs  from  the  posterior  wall,  and  extends  forwards  to- 
wards the  front  waU  and  downwards  towards  the  ventricles. 
This  partition  takes  a  somewhat  spiral  direction,  so  that  the  two 
tubes  (aorta  and  pulmonary  artery)  which  result  from  its  comple- 
tion, do  not  run  side  by  side,  but  are  twisted  round  each  other. 

As  the  septum  grows  down  towards  the  ventricles,  it  meets 
and  coalesces  with  the  upwardly  growing  ventricular  septum, 
and  thus  from  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  which  are  now  com- 
pletely separate,  arise  respectively  ihe  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta,  which  are  also  quite  distinct.  The  auriculo-ventricular 
and  semilunar  valves  are  formed  by  the  growth  of  folds  of  the 
endocardium. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  heart  is  placed  just  beneath  the 
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head  of  the  foetus,  and  is  very  large  relatiYely  to  the  whole  body : 
but  with  the  growth  of  the  neck  it  becomes  further  and  further 
removed  from  the  head,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  the  auricular  is  larger  than  the  ventri- 
cular division  of  the  heart;  but  this  relation  is  gradually  reversed 
as  development  proceeds.  Moreover,  all  through  foetal  life,  the 
walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  of  very  much  the  same  thickness 
as  those  of  the  left,  which  may  probably  be  explained  by  the 
£act  that  in  the  foetus  the  right  ventricle  has  to  propel  the  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  into  the 
placenta,  while  in  the  adult  it  only  drives  the  blood  through  the 
lungs. 

Arteries. — The  primitive  aorta  arises  from  the  bulbus  arte- 
riosus and  divides  into  two  branches  which  arch  backwards,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  foregut  and  unite  again  behind  it,  and  in 
front  of  the  notochord  into  a  single  vessel. 

This  giyes  off  the  two  omphalo-mcsenteric  arteries,' which  distribute 
branches  all  over  the  yolk-sac  ;  this  area  vasculosa  in  the  chick  attaining  a 
large  development,  and  being  limited  all  round  by  a  vessel  known  as  the 
ginuB  terminalis. 

The  blood  is  collected  by  the  venous  channels,  and  returned  through  the 
omphalo-mescnteric  veins  to  the  heart. 

Behind  this  pair  of  primitive  aortic  arches,  four  more  pairs 
make  their  appearance  successively,  so  that  there  are  five  pairs  in 
all,  each  one  running  along  one  of  the  visceral  arches. 

These  five  are  never  all  to  be  seen  at  once  in  the  embryo  of 
higher  animals,  for  the  two  anterior  pairs  gradually  disappear^ 
while  the  posterior  ones  are  making  their  appearance,  so  that  at 
length  only  three  remain. 

In  Fishes,  however,  they  all  persist  throughout  life  as  the 
branchial  arteries  supplying  the  giUs,  while  in  Amphibia  three 
pairs  persist  throughout  life. 

In  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  further  transformations  occur. 

In  Reptiles  the  fourth  pair  remains  throughout  life  as  the 
permanent  right  and  left  aorta ;  in  Birds  the  right  one  remains 
as  the  permanent  aorta,  curving  over  the  right  bronchus  instead 
of  the  left  as  in  Mammals. 
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Iq  Mammals  the  left  fourth  aortic  arch  developes  into  the 
permanent  aorta,  the  right  one  remaining  as  the  subclavian 
artery  of  that  side.  Thus  the  eubclaTian  laterj  on  the  right 
side  oorreaponds  to  the  aortic  arch  on  the  left,  and  this  homologj 
is  fiuihei  confirmed  b^  the  tact  that  the  recurrent  laiyngeal 
nerve  hooks  under  the  eubcla- 
Tian on  the  right  side,  and  the 
aortic  arch  on  the  left. 

The  third  aortic  arch  remains 
as  the  external  carotid  artat7, 
-  vhile  the  fifth  disappears  on  the 
right  aide,  but  on  the  left  ^ana 
the  pulmonary  arteiy.  Hie  dis- 
'tal  end  of  this  arch  originally 
•  opens  into  the  descending  aorta, 
and  this  oommunicatioa  (which 
is  permanent  throughout  life  in 
many  reptiles  on  both  sides  of 
the  body)  remains  throughout 
foetal  life  imder  the  name  of 
ductiii  arterioitu :  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
*  Fig.  361),  Dingram  of  the  aortic  arches  in  s  maminal,  iliowiDg  tians- 
formitionB  which  give  rise  to  the  permanenl  arterial  vessals.  A,  pnmitire 
arterial  item  or  aortic  bulb,  nov  Uivided  into  A,  the  ascending  port  of  tbe 
sortie  arcli,  and  p,  the  pulnionury  ;  a  a',  right  and  left  aortic  roots  ;  A', 
descending  noito  ;  i,  3,  3,  4,  5>  the  five  primitive  aortic  or  bronchial  arches; 
/,  II,  III,  IV,  the  fODr  branchial  I'.lefta  nhich,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  hare 
hfoi  omitted  ou  the  right  side.  The  permoneDt  sjatctnic  \'eascla  are  dp«pl;, 
the  pnlmonary  arteries,  lightly  shaded ;  tbe  parts  of  the  primiliTe  arches 
which  are  trauaitory  are  simply  outlined  ;  s,  placed  between  the  permaaeot 
common  caroti<l  arteriei  ;  c  e,  external  carotid  arteries ;  c  i,  internal  carotid 
orterics ;  i,  right  subclavian,  rising  from  the  right  aortic  root  beyond  the 
fifth  arch  ;  v,  right  Tertebral  from  the  same,  opposite  the  fourth  arch  ;  r*/, 
left  vertebral  aud  Bubclaviati  arteries  rising  together  from  the  left,  or  per- 
luanent  aortic  root,  opposite  the  fourth  arch ;  p,  pulmonary  arteries  rising 
together  from  the  left  fifth  arch  ;  d,  outer  or  back  part  of  left  fifth  aich, 
forming  ductus  arteriosus;  pn,  pn',  right  and  left  pneumogasWc  ncma. 
descending  in  front  of  aortic  arches,  vrith  their  recurrent  branches  repre- 
sented diagntmmaticolly  as  passing  behind,  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  thesr 
nerves  respectively  to  the  right  subdaviati  artery  (4),  and  the  arch  of  thr 
orta  and  ductus  arteriosus  (rf)  (Allen  Thomson,  after  Rothke). 
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right  and  lefl  lung  are  reiy  Bmall,  and  most  of  the  blood  which  la 
forced  into  the  pulmooaiy  arteiy  passes  through  the  wide  ductus 
arterioflUB  into  the  desoending  aorta.  All  theae  points  will  be- 
come dear  on  reference  to  the  accompanjing  diagram  (fig.  369). 
Aa  the  umbilical  veside  dwindles  in  size,  the  portion  of  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  outaide  the  body  gradually  disap- 
pears, the  part  inside  the  body  remaining  as  the  mesenteric 
arteriea  (figs.  370,  371). 

Fig.  nC3*  Fig.  371.+ 


Meanwhile  with  the  growth  of  the  allantoia  two  new  arteries 
(umbilical)  appear,  and  rapidly  increase  in  size  till  they  are  the 
largest  branches  of  the  aorta:  they  ore  given  off  fix>m  the  internal 
ili&o  arteries,  and  for  a  long  time  are  considerably  larger  than 
the  external  iliacs  which  supply  the  comparativdy  small  hind- 
limba. 

Ftfitu.— The  chief  Tdns  in  the  early  embiyo  may  be  divided 

*  Fig-  370.  Diagram  of  yonng  embryo  and  iu  Teasels,  nhowing  coune  of 
cirenlstiou  in  the  umbilical  veEicle  ;  and  also  that  of  the  alloDtois  (bear  the 
caadal  eitremitj),  which  ii  juat  commenciDg  (Dalton). 

t  FiS-  371-  Ditgnm  of  embryo  and  its  veuela  at  a  1at«r  ftagj,  showing 
the  Mcond  ciTCulation.  The  pharynx,  (Eiophagiis,  and  inteitinal  canal 
have  become  further  developed,  and  the  mesenteric  nrterivs  have  eola^ed, 
while  the  umhilicnl  veiide  and  its  Taacular  branches  ili*  very  much 
redaced  in  tize.  The  large  nmbilical  arteries  are  seen  jianing  out  la 
tlie  placenta  (Dalton). 
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into  two  groups,  Tiaceral  and  parietal :  the  fanner  inclndes  the 
(nnphalo-meaenterio  and  umbilical,  the  latter  the  jugular  and 
cardinal  veinB.     The  former  maj  be  first  considered. 

Ute  earliest  Teina  to  appear  in  tlie  fcBtua  are  the  ompbato- 
meeenteric  irhicli  return  the  blood  irom  the  yolk-sac  to  the 
developing  auricle.  Aa  bood  as  the  placenta  with  its  umbilical 
veins  is  developed,  these  unite  with  the  omphalo-mesenteric,  and 
thus  the  blood  which  reaches  the  auricle  comes  partly  from  the 
yolk-aao  and  partly  from  the  placenta.  The  right  omphalo- 
mesenteric and  the  right  umbilical  vein  soon  disappear,  and  the 
united  left  omphalo-mesenteric  and  umbilical  veins  pass  through 
the  developing  liver  on  their  way  to  the  auricle.  Two  sets  of 
vessels  make  their  appearance  in  connection  with  the  liver  (voue 
hepaticn  advehentea,  and  revehentes),  both  opening  into  the 
united  omphalo-mesenteric  and  umbilical  veins,  in  such  a  waj 
that  a  pcnrtion  of  the  venous  blood  traversing  the  latter  is  diverted 
into  the  developing  liver,  and,  having  passed  through  its  capil- 
laries, returns  to  the  umbilical  vein  tluoogh  the  vente  hepatine- 
revehentes  at  a  point  nearer  the  heart  (see  fig.  372).  The  portion 
of  vein  between  the  afferent 


^.  3Ta-' 


and  efferent  veins  of  the  liver 
becomes  the  ductus  venosua. 
The  venfe  hepaticce  advehentea 
become  the  right  and  left 
branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
the  venee  bepaticse  revehentefr 
become  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  open  just  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ductus  venoeus 
with     another     laige     vein 


*  Fig.  373.  Diagrams  illostrating  the  deTelapment  of  veins  ibont  tbp 
liver.  B,de,  iutta  of  Cuvier,  right  and  left ;  ca,  right  end  left  cardltut 
veins ;  0,  left  omphalo- mesenteric  vein  ;  0'  riglit  ODiphal[>-meseDt«ric  vein, 
mlmost  drivelled  np ;  u,  u',  umbilical  veins,  of  which  u',  the  right  one.  has 
almnat  dinppeared.  Between  the  venx  cardinales  is  seen  the  outline  of  the- 
nidimentwy  liver,  vitli  its  renie  hepatics  ndrehentes,  and  roTehentea ;  Z>, 
dactiu  renoens ;  I',  hepatic  veins ;  c  1,  vena  cava  inferior ;  P,  portal  vein  ; 
P'P',  vene  advehentai ;  m,  mesenteric  veins  (KSllilcer). 
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(vena  cava  inferior),  which  is  now  being  developed.  The 
mesenteric  portion  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  returning 
blood  from  the  developing  intestines  remains  as  the  mesenteric 
vein,  which,  by  its  union  nvith  the  splenic  vein,  forms  the 
portal. 

Thus  the  foDtal  liver  is  supplied  with  venous  blood  from  two 
soTiroes,  through  the  umbilical  and  portal  vein  respectively.  At 
birth  the  circulation  through  the  umbilical  vein  of  course 
completely  ceases  and  the  vessel  begins  at  once  to  dwindle, 
so  that  now  the  only  venous  supply  of  the  liver  is  through  the 
portal  vein.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the  parietal  system  of 
veins  is  the  formation  of  two  short  transverse  veins  (ducts  of 
Cuvier)  opening  into  the  auricle  on  either  side,  which  result 
from  the  union  of  a  jugular  vein,  collecting  blood  from  the  head 
and  neck,  and  a  cardinal  vein  which  returns  the  blood  from  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  parietes  of  the 
trunk.  This  arrangement  persists  throughout  life  in  Fishes,  but 
in  Mammals  the  following  tranformations  occur. 

As  the  kidneys  are  developing  a  new  vein  appears  (vena  cava 
inferior),  formed  by  the  junction  of  their  efferent  veins.  It 
receives  branches  from  the  legs  (iliac)  and  increases  rapidly  in 
size  as  they  grow  :  further  up  it  receives  the  hepatic  veins.  The 
heart  gradually  descends  into  the  thorax  causing  the  ducts  of 
Cuvier  to  become  oblique  instead  of  transverse.  As  the  fore- 
limbs  develop,  the  subclavian  veins  are  formed. 

A  transverse  communicating  trunk  now  unites  the  two  ducts 
of  Cuvier,  and  gradually  increases,  while  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier 
becomes  almost  entirely  obliterated  (aU  its  blood  passing  by  the 
communicating  trunk  to  the  right  side)  (fig.  373,  c,  n).  The 
right  duct  of  Cuvier  remains  as  the  right  innominate  vein,  while 
the  communicating  branch  forms  the  left  innominate.  The 
remnant  of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier  generally  remains  as  a  fibrous 
band,  running  obliquely  down  to  the  coronary  vein,  which  is  really 
the  proximal  part  of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier.  In  front  of  the  root 
of  the  left  lung,  another  relic  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  the 
flO-caUed  vestigial  fold  of  MaiBhall,  which  is  a  fold  of  pericardium 
running  in  the  same  direction. 
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In  many  of  the  lower  mammals,  sach  as  the  rat,  the  left  ductus  CaTieri 
remains  as  a  left  superior  cava. 

Meanwhile,  a  transverse  branch  carries  across  most  of  the 
blood  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  into  the  right ;  and  by  this  union 
the  great  azygos  vein  is  formed. 

^*.  373* 

ABC  D 


ai 


The  upper  portions  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  remain  as  the 
left  superior  intercostal  and  vena  azygos  minor  (fig.  373,  d). 

Circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Fcttus. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  foetus  differs  considerably  finom 
that  of  the  adult  It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  begin  its  description 
by  tracing  the  course  of  the  blood,  which,  after  being  canied 
out  to  the  placenta  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries^  has  retained, 
cleansed  and  replenished,  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical  veiii. 

It  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
there  the  strecmi  is  divided, — a  part  of  the  blood  passing  straighi 


*  Fig*  373*  Diagrams  illnstratiDg  the  development  of  the  great  veins. 
d  c,  dncts  of  Cuvier ;  j,  jugular  veins  ;  A,  hepatic  veins ;  c,  cardinal  veins ; 
8,  subclavian  vein;  Ji,  internal  jugular  vein;  Je^  external  jugular  vein; 
a  2,  axygos  vein ;  c  i,  inferior  vena  cava ;  r,  renal  veins ;  i  2,  iliac  veins ; 
A  ^Jt  hypogastric  veins  (Gegenbaur). 
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oa  to  the  inferior  vena  c&ra,  through  a  venous  canal  called  the 
ditetuM  venotut,  while  the  remainder  passes  into  the  portal  Tein, 
and  reaohes  the  inferior  vena  cava  only  after  circulating;  through 


the  liver.     Whether,  however,  \>j  the  direct  route  through  the 
doctoa  venoms  or  by  the  roundabout  way  through  the  liver, — all 


'  yig-  374-    Dingrumor  tho  Fatri  Circulation. 
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the  blood  which  is  returned  firom  the  phioenta  by  the  umbilical 
vein  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  last,  and  is  carried  by  it 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  cavity  is  also  pour- 
ing the  blood  that  has  circulated  in  the  head  and  neck  and  arms, 
and  has  been  brought  to  the  auricle  by  the  superior  yena  cava. 
It  might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  two  streams  of  blood 
would  be  mingled  in  the  right  auricle,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
or  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Tlie  blood  from  the  superior  vena 
cava, — ^the'less  pure  fluid  of  the  two — ^passes  almost  ezdusivBly 
into  the  right  ventricle,  through  the  anriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing, just  as  it  does  in  the  adult ;  while  the  blood  of  the  iftferior 
vena  cava  is  directed  by  a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart,  called  the  Eustachian  valve,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into 
the  left  auricle,  whence  it  passes  into  the  l^t  ventricle,  and  out 
of  this  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  to  all  the  body.  Tie  bbod 
of  the  superior  vena  cava,  which,  as  before  said,  passes  into  the 
right  ventricle,  is  sent  out  thence  in  small  amount  through  the 
pulmonary  artexy  to  the  lungs,  and  thence  to  the  left  aaride,  as 
in  the  adult.  The  greater  part,  however,  by  far,  does  not  go 
to  the  limgs,  but  instead,  passes  through  a  canal,  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  leading  from  the  pulmonary  artexy  into  the  aorta  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  three  great  vessels  which  supply  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body ;  and  there  meeting  that  part  of  the 
blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  which  has  not  gone  into  these 
large  vessels,  it  is  distributed  with  it  to  the  trunk  and  lover 
parts, — a  portion  passing  out  by  way  of  the  two  umbilical 
arteries  to  the  placenta.  From  the  placenta  it  is  returned  bj 
the  umbilical  vein  to  the  imder  surface  ci  the  liver,  from  which 
the  description  started. 

After  birth  the  foramen  ovale  doses,  and  so  do  the  ductos 
arteriosus  and  ductus  venosus,  as  weQ  as  the  umbilical  vessels ; 
so  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  which  arrive  at  the  right 
auricle  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  respectivelj, 
thenceforth  mingle  in  this  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  passing  into  the 
right  ventricle,  go  by  way  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,  and 
through  these,  after  puriflcation,  to  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle 
to  be  distributed  over  the  body.     (See  Chapter  on  Circulation.) 
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Development  of  Uie  Nervous  System, 

Nerves. — All  the  spinal  nenres  are  derived  from  the  mesoblast ; 
also  all  the  craxual  nervesi  except  the  optic  and  olfactory,  which 
are  outgrowths  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicles.  From  the  same 
middle  layer  of  the  embryo  are  also  derived  the  ganj^Ua  con- 
nected with  these  nerves,  and  the  whole  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  and  ganglia. 

Spinal  Cord. — Both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  a  di£Perent 
origin  from  that  of  the  nerves  which  arise  from  them.  These 
nerve-centres  are  developed  entirely  from  the  epiblast  (possibly, 
however,  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  originates  in  the  mesoblast), 
while  the  nerves,  as  we  have  seen,  are  formed  from  mesoblast. 
The  spinal  cord  is  developed  out  of  the  primitive  medullary  tube 
which  results  from  the  folding  in  of  the  dorsal  laminae  (m,  fig.  34 1 ) . 

Soon  after  it  has  closed  in,  this  tube  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
oval  in  section,  with  a  central  canal,  which,  in  sections,  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  elongated  slit,  slightly  expanded  at  each 
end.  The  two  opposite  sides  unite  (fig.  375)  in  the  centre  of 
the  slit,  dividing  it  into  an  anterior  portion  (the  permanent 
central  canal  of  the  cord)  and  a  posterior,  which  makes  its  way 
to  the  free  surface,  and  persists  as  the  posterior  fissure  of  the 
cord,  lodging  a  very  fine  process  of  pia  mater. 

At  this  period  the  cord  consists  almost  entirely  of  grey  matter. 


OOf 


but  the  white  matter^  which  is  derived  probably  from  the  sur- 
rounding mesoblast,  becomes  deposited  around  it  on  all  sides^ 
growing  up  especially  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord  into 

•  Fig.  375.  Diagram  of  development  of  spinal  cord;  ce,  central  canal; 
aft  anterior  fissure  ;  pfy  posterior  lissure  ;  y,  grey  matter ;  tr,  white  matter. 
For  further  explaiuUion  we  text. 
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the  two  anterior  colanms.  These  are  separated  by  a  fissure 
(anterior  fissure  of  cord),  which  of  course  deepens  as  the  columns 
bounding  it  become  more  prominent  {^.  3/5). 

By  the  development  of  various  commissures,  the  cord  is  oom- 
pleted. 

When.it  first  appears,  the  spinal  cord  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  ilio  medullary  canal,  but  as  development  proceeds,  the 
spinal  column  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  contained  cord,  so 
that  the  latter  appears  as  if  drawn  up  till,  at  birth,  it  is 
opposite  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  in  the  adult  opposite  the 
first  lumbar.  In  the  same  way  the  increasing  obliquity  of  the 
spinal  nerves  in  the  neural  canal,  as  we  approach  the  lumbar 
region,  and  the  "cauda  equina  "  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord, 
are  accounted  for. 

Brain. — ^We  have  seen  (p.  748)  that  the  firont  portion  of  the 
medullary  canal  is  almost  from  the  first  widened  out  and  divided 
into  three  vesicles.  From  the  anterior  vesicle  (thalameace- 
phalon)  the  two  primaxy  optic  vesicles  are  budded  off  laterally : 
their  further  history  will  be  traced  in  the  next  section.  Some- 
what later,  from  the  same  vesicle  the  rudiments  of  the  hemi- 
spheres appear  in  the  form  of  two  outgrowths  at  a  higher 
level,  which  grow  upwards  and  backwards.  These  form  the 
prosencephalon. 

In  the  walls  of  the  posterior  (third)  cerebral  vesicle,  a  thicken- 
ing appears  (rudimentaxy  cerebellum)  which  becomes  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  vesicle  by  a  deep  inflection. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  chief  curvatures  of  the  brain  (fig. 
376,  3).  (i).  A  sharp  bend  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass  down- 
wards zpund  the  end  of  the  notochord,  by  which  the  anterior 
vesicle,  which  was  the  highest  of  the  three,  is  bent  downwards, 
and  the  middle  one  comes  to  occupy  the  highest  position.  (2). 
A  sharp  bend,  with  tiie  convexify  forwards,  which  runs  in  firom 
behind  beneath  the  rudimentaxy  cerebellum  separating  it  from 
the  medulla. 

Thus,  Rye  fundamental  parts  of  the  foetal  brain  may  be  distin- 
guished, which,  together  widi  the  parts  developed  from  them 
may  be  presented  in  the  following  tabular  view. 
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1.  Proeencephalon. 

Prinurr 
Vcdcle. 

2.  Thalamenccphalon 
<Diencephaloa). 

1: 

Middle 

} 

Primarj 
Vedcle. 

J3.  Meaeneeph^. 

II 

Posterior 

PrimMj 
Vesicle. 

)  5.  Metenccphalon. 

!  Cerebral  hemispheres,  corpora 
striata,  corpus  calloBum,  fomli, 
lateral  ventricles,  olfactory  bulb 
(RhinencephaloD) . 
(  Thalami  optici,  pineal  gland,  pitui- 
i  tary  body,  third  Tentricle,  optic 
(      nerve  Cprimarily). 

!  Corpora  quadrigemlna,  crura 
cerebri,  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
optic  nerve  (secondarily). 
SCcTebellum,  pons  Varolii,  anterior 
|)art  of  fourth  ventricle. 
i  Medulla  oblongata,  fourth  rcn- 
\     tricle,  auditoiy  nerve. 

(_Q«aiit'4  Anatomi/.') 

Pig-  376- • 


'  ^'S-  37^'  Early  stages  iu  development  of  human  brain  (magniiied). 
I,  3,  3,  are  from  an  erabrjo  nbont  seven  weeks  old  j  4,  about  thrse  months' 
<ild.  in,  middle  cerebral  vesicle  (meBencephalon) ;  e,  cerobelluni  ;  mo,  me- 
dulla oblongata  ;  i,  thalamancephalon  ;  A,  hemispheres  ;  t*,  infundibulain  ; 
Fig.  3  shovrs  the  several  carves  which  occur  in  the  conrae  of  development ; 
Fig.  4  is  a  latersl  view,  showing  tha  great  enlargement  of  the  cerebnJ  hemi- 
spheRS  which  have  covered  iu  the  thalami,  leaving  the  optic  lobes,  m, 
uncovered  (Kalliker). 

N.B.  In  Fig.  3  the  line  i  terminates  in  the  right  hemisphere,  it  ought  to  be 
con^ned  into  the  thalamancephalon. 
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The  cerebral  hemieplieres  grow  r&pidlj  upwards  and  back- 
wards, vhile  firam  their  inferior  eurfkce  the  olfactory  bulbs  are 
budded  off,  and  the  thalamencephalon,  from  which  th^  spring, 
remainB  to  form  the  third  Tentricle  and  optic  thalanu.  'Hie 
middle  cerebral  yesicle  (mesencephalcm)  for  some  time  is  &e  moet 
prominent  part  of  tiie  fcetal  brain,  and  in  Fishes,  Amphibia,  and 
Reptiles,  it  remains  uncorered  through  life  as  the  optic  lobes. 
But  in  Birds  the  growth  of  tlie  cerebrsl  hemispheres  thmsts  thn 
optic  lobes  down  laterallj,  and  in  Mammalia  completely  OTeilaps 
them. 

In  the  lower  Mammalia  the  backward  growth  of  the  hemi- 
spheres ceases  as  it  were,  bat  in  the  higher  groups,  such  as  ilie 
monkeys  and  man,  they  grow  still  fiirther  back,  until  they  com- 
pletely cover  in  the  cerebellum,  so  that  on  looking  down  on  the 
brain  from  above,  the  cerebellum  is  quite  concealed  from  view. 
The  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  at  first  quite  smooth,  bat  u 
early  as  the  third  month  the  great  Sylvian  fissure  begins  to  be 
fbrmed  (fig.  376,  4). 

The  next  to  appear  is  the  parieto-occipital  or  perpendicular 
fissure  ;  these  two  great  fissurea,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  sulci,  ire 
fbrmed  by  a  curving  round  of  the  whole  cerebral  moss. 

In  the  sixth  month  the  fis- 
sure of  Bolando  appears :  from 
this  time  till  the  end  of  festal 
life  the  brain  grows  rapidly 
in  size,  and  the  coDvoIuti<»s 
appear  in  quick  succesnoni 
first  the  great  primary  ones 
are  sketched  out,  then  the 
.  secondary,  and  lastly  the  ter- 
tiary ones  in  the  sides  of  the 
fissures.    The  commissures  of  the  brain  (anterior,  middle,  and 

*  fiff'  377-  Siii^  view  of  fcetal  brain  at  six  moatlii,  showing  oommence^ 
nent  of  rormatian  oF  tbe  principal  fUaurea  and  conTolutiont.  J',  fronttl  lobe ; 
P,  parietal;  0,  occipital ;  T,  temporal;  a  a  a,  commenciDg  frontal  mdto- 
lotiona ;  i,  Sjlvun  Gunre  ;  a',  its  anterior  diTision ;  c,  within  it  the  ceutnl 
lobe  or  ieUnd  of  Beil  j  t,  Gaanre  of  Bokndo ;  p,  perpendicular  finore  (B. 
Wagner). 
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posterior),  and  the  coipus  caUosum,  are  devebped  by  the  growth 

of  fifaxee  across  the  middle  line. 

The  Hippocampus  major  is  formed  by 
the  folding  in  of  the  grey  matter  from 
the  exterior  into  the  lateral  ventricles. 
The  essential  points  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
brain,  are  diagrammatically  shown  in  the 
two  accompanying  figures  (figs.  378,  379). 


^ig-  379.  t 


Development  of  the  Organs  of  Sense, 

Eye. — Soon  after  the  first  three  cerebral  vesicles  have  become 
distinct  from  each  other,  the  anterior  one  sends  out  a  lateral 
vesicle  from  each  side,  (primary  optic  vesicle),  which  grows  out 

*  Fig.  378.  DiAgrammatic  horizontal  section  of  a  Vertebrate  brain.  The 
figures  serve  both  for  this  and  the  next  diagram.  Jib,  mid  brain  :  what  lies 
in  front  of  this  is  the  fore-,  and  what  lies  behind,  the  hind-brain  ;  Lt,  lamina 
terminalis ;  Olf,  olfactory  lobes ;  ffmp,  hemispheres ;  TKE^  thalamencephalon ; 
Pn,  pineal  gland ;  Py,  pituitary  body ;  FAf,  foramen  of  Munro ;  cs,  corpus 
striatum ;  Th^  optic  thalamus ;  CC,  crura  cerebri :  the  mass  lying  above  the 
canal  represents  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  Cb,  cerebellum  ;  J— IX,,  the  nine 
pairs  of  cranial  nerves;  i,  olfactory  ventricle  ;  2,  lateral  ventricle ;  3,  third 
ventricle ;  4,  fourth  ventricle ;  + ,  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum 
(Huxley). 

t  Fig.  379.  Longitudinal  and  vertical  diagrammatic  section  of  a  Vertebrate 
brain.  Letters  as  before.  Lamina  terminalis  is  represented  by  the  strong 
block  line  joining  Pn  and  Py  (Huxley). 
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towards  the  free  siizfiioe,  its  caTity  of  oonne  commimicatixig  with 
that  of  the  cerebral  yesicle  through  the  canal  in  its  pedide. 
It  is  soon  met  and  invaginated  by  an  in-growing  process  from 


A 


the  epiblast  (fig.  380),  yexy  much  as  the  growing  tooth  is 
met  by  the  process  of  epithelium  which  produces  the  enamel 
organ.  This  process  of  the  epiblast  is  at  first  a  depreesion 
which  ultimately  becomes  closed  in  at  the  edges  so  as  to  produce 
a  hollow  ball,  which  is  thus  completely  severed  from  the  epithe- 
lium with  which  it  was  originally  continuous.  From  this  hollow 
ball  the  crystalline  lens  is  developed.  By  the  ingrowth  of  the 
lens  the  anterior  wall  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  is  forced  back 
nearly  into  contact  with  the  posterior,  and  thus  the  primary  optic 
vesicle  is  almost  obliterated.  The  cells  in  the  anterior  wall  are 
much  longer  than  those  of  the  posterior  wall;  from  the  former 
the  retina  is  developed,  from  the  latter  the  choroid. 

The  cup-shaped  hollow  in  which  the  lens  is  now  lodged  is 
termed  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  :  its  walls  grow  up  all  round, 
leaving,  however,  a  slit  at  the  lower  part. 

Through  this  slit  (fig.  382),  often  termed  the  choroidal  Jistun, 
a  process  of  mesoblast  containing  num^us  blood-vessels  projects, 
and  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  behind  the 
lens,  filling  it  with  vitreous  humour  and  furnishing  the  lens 

*  Fig.  38a  Longitudinal  section  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  in  the  chick 
magnified  (from  Remak).— A,  from  an  embryo  of  sixty-five  hours ;  B,  a  few 
hours  later  ;  C,  of  the  fourth  day  ;  c,  the  corneous  layer  or  epidermifli  pre- 
senting in  A,  the  open  depression  for  the  lens,  which  is  closed  in  B  and  C ; 
I,  the  lens  follicle  and  lens  ;  pr,  the  primary  optic  vesicle  ;  in  A  and  B,  the 
pedicle  is  shown  ;  in  C,  the  section  being  to  the  side  of  the  pedicle,  the  latter 
is  not  shown  ;  v,  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle  and  vitreous  humour. 
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capaole  and  the  capsulo-pupiUaiy  mflmbrane.     This  process  in 
Mammala  projeota,  not  only  into  the  seoondaiy  optic  TeBicle,  but 
also  into  the  pedicle  of  the  primary  optic  reside  invaginating  it 
Fig.  381.'  Fig.  3&!.t 


for  some  distance  from  beneath,  and  thus  carrying  up  the 
arttria  centralis  retina  into  its  permanent  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  optic  nerre. 

This  invaginadcn  of  the  optic 'nerve  does  notoccur  in  Hrdt, 
and  oonsequently  no  arteria  centralis  retinee  exists  in  them. 
But  they  possess  an  important  permanent  relic  of  the  original 
proti'UBion  of  the  mesoblaat  through  the  choroidal  £ssure,  form- 
ing the  peeten,  while  a  remnant  of  the  same  fissure  sometimes 
occurs  in  man  under  the  name  coloboma  iridis.     The  cavity  of 

*  Fig.  3S1.  DUgrafflDuitic  sketch  of  a  vertical  loDgitadinal  section  through 
the  eyeball  of  a  human  fcetua  of  four  weeks  (Khllilcer)  '\". — The  section 
is  a  little  to  the  side,  ao  aaUt  avoid  psssing  through  tlie  ocular  cleft ;  e,  the 
cuticle  where  it  becomes  later  the  cornea  ;  I,  the  lens  ;  op,  optic  nerve  formed 
li;  the  pedicle  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  ;  rp,  primary  medullary  cavity  or 
optic  vesicle ;  p,  the  pigmimt  layer  oT  the  choroid  coat  of  the  outer  wall ;  r, 
the  inner  wait  forming  the  retina  ;  n,  secandsTy  optic  vesicle  containing  the 
mdiment  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

t  Fig-  381.  Tnuiaver^e  vertical  section  of  the  eyeball  of  a  haman  emhiyo 
of  four  weeks  (Kblliker)  '". — The  ant^nor  half  of  the  section  is  repra- 
eented  :  pr,  the  remains  of  the  cavity  of  the  primaiy  optic  vesicle  ;  p,  tbe 
inner  part  of  the  outer  layer  forming  the  choroidal  pigmeot ;  r,  the  thickened 
inoer  part  giving  rise  to  the  colamnar  and  other  structures  of  the  retina ;  v, 
the  commencing  vitreons  hamoDr  within  the  secondary  optic  veucle ;  tf,  tha 
ocnbr  cleft  through  which  the  loop  of  the  central  blood-vessel,  n,  projects 
from  below  ;  I,  the  lens  nrith  a  central  cavity. 
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the  primary  optic  vesicle  becomes  completel;  obliterated,  and  the 
retinal  rods  and  cones  come  into  apposition  vith  the  pigment  of 
the  choroid.  The  cavity  of  its  pedicle  disappears  and  the  aoUd 
optic  nerve  is  formed.  Meanwhile  the  cavity  irhich  existed  in 
the  centre  of  the  primitive  lens  becomes  filled  up  by  the  growth 
of  fibres  trova  ita  posterior  walL  The  epithelium  of  the  cornea 
is  developed  firom  tbe  epiblast,  while  the  corneal  tisaae  proper  i> 
derived  from  the  meooblast  which  intervenes  between  the  epi- 
blast and  the  primitive  lens  which  was  originally  continuous 
with  it.  The  sclerotic  coat  is  developed  round  the  eye-ball  &om 
the  general  mesoblaet  in  which  it  is  embedded. 

The  iris  is  formed  rather  late,  as  a  circular  septum  projecting 
inwards,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  choroid,  between  the  lens  and 
the  oomea.  In  the  eye  of  the  fostus  of  Mammalia,  the  pupil  is 
dosed  by  a  delicate  membrane,  the  tnembrana  pupiliarit,  which 
forms  the  &oat  portion  of  a  highly  vascular  membrane  that,  in 
the  foetus,  surrounds  the  lens,   and  is  named  the   mfmbmta 

Fig.  3S3-' 


captttlo-pupiUaria  (fig.  383).     It   is  supplied  with    blood   bj  a 
branch  of  the  arteria  centralU  retina,  which,  passing  forwards 

*  ^"f  ■  383.  Blood- vessels,  of  the  rii[isnlo-popill«i7  membrtne  of  ■  new- 
born kittan,  maguilied  (Kiillikcr).  Tlie  drawing  is  taken  from  a  prapvatioo 
iqjectecl  bj  Tiench,  nnd  shows  iu  the  central  put  the  couvrrgence  oT  the  net- 
work of  vessels  in  the  pupillsry  membrane. 
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to  the  back  of  the  leoB,  there  subdivides.  The  membrana 
capsulo-pupillaris  withers  and  disappears  in  the  human  subject 
a  short  time  before  birth. 

'the  eyelids  of  the  human  subject  and  mammiferous  atn'mals 
like  those  of  birds,  are  first  developed  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
They  then  extend  over  the  globe  of  the  eye  until  they  meet  and 
become  firmly  agglutinated  to  each  other.  But  before  birth,  or 
in  the  Camivora  after  birth,  they  again  separate. 

^ar.— -Very  early  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  a  depres- 
sion of  the  surface  occurs  on  each  side  of  the  head  which  deepens 
and  soon  becomes  a  closed  follicle.  This  primary  otic  vesicle 
which  closely  corresponds  in  its  formation  to  the  lens  follicle  in 
the  eye,  sinks  down  to  some  distance  from  the  free  surface;  from 
it  are  developed  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear, 
consisting  of  the  vestibule  and  its  semicircular  canals  and  the 
scala  media  of  the  cochlea.  The  surrounding  mesoblast  gives 
rise  to  the  various  bony  and  cartilaginous  parts  enclosing  this 
membranous  labyrinth,  the  bony  semicircular  canals,  the  walls  of 
the  cochlea  with  its  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani.  In  the 
mesoblast^  between  the  primary  otic  vesicle  and  the  brain,  the 
auditory  nerve  is  gradually  differentiated  and  forms  its  central 
and  peripheral  attachments  to  the  brain  and  internal  ear 
respectively. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  iympanum,  and  the 
external  auditory  passage,  are  remains  of  the  first  branchial 
deft.  The  membrana  tympani  divides  the  cavity  of  this 
deft  into  an  internal  space,  the  tympanum,  and  the  external 
meatus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  is  pro- 
longed in  the  form  of  a  diverticulum  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  into  the  tympanum,  and  the  external  cutaneous  system, 
come  into  relation  with  each  other  at  this  point;  the  two 
membranes  being  separated  only  by  the  proper  membrane  of 
the  tympanum. 

The  pinna  or  external  ear  is  developed  from  a  process  of 
integument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  and  second  visceral 
arches,  and  probably  corresponds  to  the  gill-cover  (operculum) 
in  fishes. 
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Nose, — The  nose  originates  like  the  eye  and  ear  in  a  depressicni 
of  the  superficial  epiblast  at  each  side  of  the  fronto-nasal  prooesB 
(primaxy  olfactory  groove),  which  is  at  first  completely  separated 
from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  gradually  extends  backwards 
and  downwards  till  it  opens  into  the  mouth. 

The  outer  angles  of  the  fronto-nasal  process,  uniting  with  the 
maxillary  process  on  each  side,  convert  what  was  at  first  a 
groove  into  a  closed  canal. 

Development  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

The  alimentary  canal  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  development 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts — the  fore  and  hind  g^t  ending 
blindly  at  each  end  of  the  body,  and  a  middle  segment  which 
communicates  freely  on  its  ventral  surface  with  the  cavity  of  the 
yelk-sac   through   the    vitelline     or    omphalo-mesenteric    duct 

(p.  753)- 

From  the  fore-gut  are  formed  the  pharynx,  CBsophagus,  and 

stomach ;  from  the  hind-gut,  the  lower  end  of  the  colon  and  the 
rectum.  The  mouth  is  developed  by  an  involution  of  the 
epiblast  between  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  processes,  which 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper  till  it  reaches  the  blind  end  of  the 
fore-gut,  and  at  length  communicates  freely  with  the  pharynx 
by  the  absorption  of  the  partition  between  the  two. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  anus  is  formed 
in  a  precisely  similar  way  by  an  involution  from  the  free  sur&ce, 
which  at  length  opens  into  the  hind-gut.  When  the  depression 
from  the  fi-ee  surface  does  not  reach  the  intestine,  the  condition 
known  as  imperforate  anus  results.  A  similar  condition  may 
exist  at  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  failure  of 
the  involution  which  forms  the  mouth,  to  meet  the  fore-gut 
The  middle  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  becomes  more  and 
more  closed  in  till  its  orig^ally  wide  communication  with  ^e 
yelk-sac  becomes  narrowed  down  to  a  small  duct  (vitelline). 
This  duct  usually  completely  disappears  in  the  adult,  but  occa- 
sionally the  proximal  portion  remains  as  a  diverticulum  frt>m  the 
intestine.  Sometimes  a  fibrous  cord  attaching  some  part  of  the 
intestine  to  the  umbilicus,  remains  to  represent  the  vitelline  duct. 
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Such  a  cord  has  been  known  to  cause  strangulation  of  the  bowel 
and  death. 

The  alimentaij  canal  lies  in  the  form  of  a  straight  tube  close 
beneath  the  Tertebral  column,  but  it  gradually  becomes  divided 
into  its  special  parts,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  large  intestine 
(^.  384),  and  at  the  same  time  comes  to  be  suspended  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  means  of  a  lengthening  mesenteiy  formed 
irojxL  the  splanchnopleure  which  attaches  it  to  the  vertebral 
column.  The  stomach  originally  has  the  same  direction  as  the 
rest  of  the  canal;  its  cardiac  extremity  being  superior,  its 
pylorus  inferior.  The  changes  of  position  which  the  alimentary 
canal  imdergoes  may  be  readily  gathered  irom  the  accompany- 
ing  figures. 

Fiff.  384.* 

ABC  D 


*  ^uc.  3S4.  OiitliQeA  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
sncceflsive  stages  of  its  development.  A,  alimentary  canal,  &c.,  in  an  embryo 
of  four  weeks  ;  B,  at  six  weeks  ;  C,  at  eight  weeks ;  D,  at  ten  weeks, ;  /,  the 
primitive  lungs  connected  with  the  pharynx ;  «,  the  stomach ;  d,  the  duo- 
denum ;  if  the  small  intestine ;  t",  the  large ;  c,  the  ca*cum  and  vermiform 
appendage ;  r,  the  rectum ;  cl,  in  A,  the  cloaca ;  a,  in  B,  the  anus  distinct 
from  3  f,  the  sinus  uro-genitalis ;  v,  the  yelk-sac ;  v  i,  the  vitello-intestinal 
duet ;  u,  the  urinary  bladder  and  urachus  leading  to  the  allantois ;  g,  genital 
dncts  (Allen  Thomson). 
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The  principal  glands  in  connection  with  the  intestinal  canal 
are  th«  solivaiy,  pancreas,  and  the  liver.  In  Mammalia,  each 
aaliToiy  gland  first  appears  as  a  simple  con&l  vith  bnd-like 
proceeseB  (fig.  385),  lying  in  a  gelatinous  nidus  or  hlastema,  and 
communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  As  the  darelopment 
of  the  gland  advances,  the  canal  becomes  more  and  mora  ramified, 
increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  blastema  in  which  it  is  still 
enclosed.  The  branches  or  salivaiy  dnots  constitute  an  indepen- 
dent system  of  closed  tubes  (fig.  386).  The  pancreas  isdevek^ted 
exactly  as  the  salivary  glands,  but  ie  developed  from  the  hypo- 
blast lining  the  intestine,  while  the  salivary  glaods  are  formed 
from  the  epiblast  lining  the  mouth. 

Fig.  jBs.*  Fig.  386.t 


The  liver  is  developed  by  the  protrusion,  as  it  wen,  of  a  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  form  of  two  conical  hcdlow 
branches  which  embrace  the  common  venous  stem  (figs.  38?,  388). 
The  outer  part  of  these  cones  involves  the  omphalo-meAentwic 

*  I^'S'  3^5'    ^ii^  appearance  of  the  jnrotid  gliod  in  the  embrfo  of  a  shwp. 
t  Fij[.  386.     lobules  of  the  parotiJ,  with  the  saliTsrv  ducts,  in  the  embiTo 
of  the  aheeji,  at  s  more  advtuced  stuge. 
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Development  of  the  Reepiraiory  Apparatus. 

The  lungs,  at  their  first  development,  appear  as  small  tnberdes, 
or  diverticula  from  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  two  diverticula  at  first  open  directly  into  the  oesophagus, 
but  as  thej  grow,  a  separate  tube  (the  future  trachea)  is  formed 

at  their  point  of  fusion,  opening 

Fig.  389.*  •  X     *!.  X.  -LJ 

^  ^^  into  the  oesophagus  on  its  an- 

terior surface.  These  primaiy 
diverticula  of  the  hjrpoblast  of 
the  alimentary  canal  send  off 
secondary  branches  into  the  sur- 
rounding mesoblast,  and  these 
again  give  off  tertiary  branches, 
forming  the  air-oells.  Thus  we 
have  the  lungs  formed:  the 
epithelium  lining  their  air-cells,  bronchi,  and  trachea  being 
derived  £rom  the  hypoblast,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lung-tisBue, 
nerves,  lymphatics,  and  blood-vessels,  cartilaginous  rings  and 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi  from  the  mesoblast.  The  dia- 
phragm is  early  developed. 

The  Wolffian  Bodies^  Urinary  Apparatus,  and  Sexual  Organs. 

The  Wolffian  bodies  are  organs  peculiar  to  the  embryonic 
state,  and  may  be  reg^arded  as  temporary,  rather  than  rudimental, 
kidneys ;  for  although  they  seem  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
these  latter  organs,  they  are  not  developed  into  them. 

Appearance  of  first  rudiments. 

The  Wolffian  duct  makes  its  appearance  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  embtyo,  as  a  cord  running  longitudinally  on 

—  111, ■     " 

*  Fig.  389,  illnstrateB  the  development  of  the  respintoiy  organs,  a,  is  the 
oesophagus  of  a  chick  on  the  fourth,  day  of  incubation,  with  the  nidiments  of 
the  trachea  on  the  lung  of  the  left  side,  viewed  laterally :  i,  the  inferior  wall 
of  the  (esophagus ;  2,  the  upper  wall  of  the  same  tube  ;  3,  the  rudimentary 
lung ;  4,  the  stomach,  s,  is  the  same  object  seen  from  below,  so  that  both 
lungs  are  visible,  c,  shows  the  tongue  and  respiratory  organs  of  the  embiyo 
of  a  horse  :  i,  the  tongue ;  2,  the  larynx ;  3,  the  trachea ;  4,  the  Ivap 
viewed  from  the  upper  side  (after  Rathke). 
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«ach  side  in  ihe  mass  of  mesoblast,  whiob  lies  just  extenul  to 
the  protorertebrse  {wtg,  fig.  390).     This  cord,  at  first  solid,  be- 


comes gradually  hollowed  out  to  form  a  tube  (Wol£Baa  duot) 
which  sinks  down  till  it  projects  beneath  the  lining  membrana 
into  tiie  pleoro-peiitoneal  cavity. 

The  primitive  tube  thus  formed  sends  off  Hecoudoiy  diverticula 
at  frequent  intervals,  which  grow  into  the  Burronading  mesoblast : 
tofts  of  Teasels  grow  into  the  blind  eads  of  these  tubes,  invagina- 
ting  them  and  producing"MaIpigfaianbodies"TeryBimilar  in  ap- 
pearance to  those  of  the  permanent  kidney,  which  constitute  fihe 
substance  of  the  Wolffian  body.  Meanwhile  another  portion  of 
mesobloat  between  the  WolfiBan  body  and  the  meaenteiy  projects 
in  the  fbrm  of  a  ridge,  covered  on  its  free  snrface  with  epitbe- 
litun  termed  "  germ  epithelium."  From  this  projection  is  deve- 
loped the  reproductive  gland  (ovary  or  testis  as  the  case  may  be). 

Simultaneously,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Wolffian  body,  between 

*  Fig.  390.  TnmBverao  of  embryo  chick  (third  day),  m  r,  mdimmtarr 
spinal  cord  ;  tHe  primitive  ceatnil  canal  has  l^ecome  constricted  in  ths  middle; 
<A,  notoehord  ;  u  u  A,  primordial  vertebral  mora  ;  m,  muscle-plate  ;'  dr,  if, 
liypohliat  and  visceral  layer  of  mesoblast  lining  groove,  which  ia  not  yet 
«loaed  in  to  form  the  intestines  ;  ao,  ons  of  primitive  oortce ;  un,  Wolffitw 
body;  uu?,  Wolffian  duct;  vc,  vena  caidinolis  ;  A,  epiblost ;  \p,  soniKta- 
plenre  and  iti  reflection  to  form  a/,  amniotic  fold  ;  ;>,  plenroperitaneol  csvity 
<Kl)lliker). 

3  t 
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it  and  the  body-wall  oq  each  side,  an  involution  is  formed  £rom 
the  pleura-peritoneal  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  lon^tudlnal  fdrroir, 
Those  edgea  soon  close  over  to  form  a  duct  (Mailer's  duct). 

All  the  above  points  are  shown  in  the  aocompauTing  figotes, 
391-  392.  394- 

Big.  391.' 


The  Wolffian  bodies,  or  temporary  kidncyB,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  give  place  at  an  early  period  in  the  human  fbetos  to 
their  successors,  the  permtxtiejU  kidneys,  which  are  developed  be- 
hind them.  They  diminish  rapidly  in  size,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  third  month  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  connectioii 
however,  with  their  upper  part,  in  the  male,  there  are  developed, 
from  a  new  mass  of  blastema,  the  vata  efferentia,  eoni  vatadm, 

*  Fig'  39'-  Section  of  intennediiitB  cell-maas  on  Uio  fonrtli  d»y.  ". 
mesentery ;  L,  Boiuatopleure  ;  a',  germiaal  epithelium,  from  which  i,  the  daci 
of  Milller,  becomes  iuToluted  ;  a,  thickened  part  of  genninil  epithelinm.  Id 
which  the  primitive  ots  C  and  0,  are  Ijiag ;  E,  modified  meaoblut,  which  will 
fonn  the  atromo  of  the  OTS17 ;  WK,  Wolffian  body ;  y.  Wolffian  doct  ; 
X  160  (Waldeyer). 
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and  globus  mtgor  ot  the  epididTmia ;  and  titos  is  brought  aboat 
a  direct  oonnectioii  between  the  secreting  part  of  the  testicle  and 
its  duct  (Cleland.  Banbs) .  The  Wolffian  dueti  persiert;  in  the  male, 
and  are  developed  to  form  iJie  body  and  globus  minor  of  the  epi- 
didymis, the  Tss  deferens,  and  ejaculatory  duct  on  each  side,  the 
Tesicniln  seminalee  forming  diTertioula  &om  their  lower  port. 
In  the  female  a  small  relic  of  the  Wolffian  body  peraista  as  the 
"  parorarium,"  in  the  male  a  similar  relic  is  termed  the  "  organ 
ot  Oiraldes."     The  lower  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct  remains  in 


Pig.  392-* 


\\j^  jvr 


*  Fif;.  393.  Diagram  ehowing  the  Telatioiu  of  the  female  (the  left-band 
fiKure  ? )  ^id  of  the  mole  (the  right  hand  figure  g )  reproductive  organs  to 
the  general  plan  (the  middle  figure)  of  these  organs  in  the  higher  rertebrata 
(including  man).  C  I,  cloaca ;  B,  rectum  ;  B  I,  urinary  bladder ;  U,  ureter ; 
JT,  Iddney;  Uh,  nrethra;  0,  genital  gland,  ovary  or  testis;  fP,  Wolffian 
body;  ^tf,  Wdffian  dnct ;  if,  Mflllerian  duet ;  Ps(,  prostate  gland  j^Cp, 
Oowper'fl  ^and ;  Cip,  corpna  spongiosum ;  Cc,  corpus  cavemoaum. 

In  the  female. —  Fivtgina;  l/t,  aterna ;  fp,  Fallopian  tube ;  Gt.Gaat- 
ner's  duct;  Pv,  paroTarium  ;  A,  anna;   Oc,  Csp,  clitoris. 

In  the  male. — Cap,  Cc,  penis ;  Ut,  utema  maaculinoj ;  Yt,  vesicula  semi- 
nalia ;  Vd,  vas  deferens  (Huxley). 
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the  female  aa  the  "duct  of  Gaertner  "  which  deeccaida  towazit, 
and  is  loet  apon,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

From  the  Iowot  end  of  the  WoMsa  duct  a  diTerticulam 
grows  bafik  along  the  body  of  the  embryo  towards  its  anteiior 
«xtremify,  and  ultimately  forms  the  urater.  Secondary  diverticala 
are  giren  off  from  it  and  grow  into  the  surrounding  blastema  of 
blood-vessels  and  cells. 

MalpighioD  bodies  are  fbrmed  just  as  in  the  Wolffian  body,  by 
the  invagination  of  the  blind  knobbed  end  of  these  diverticula  by 
a  tuft  of  vessels  (fig.  393).  This  process  is  precisely  similar  to  tbs 
invagination  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  by  the  rudimentary  Isns. 
Thus  the  kidney  is  developed,  consisting  at  first  of  a  number  of 
separate  lobutet;  this  condition  remaining  throughout  life  in 
fii  291'  many  of  the  lower  animils, 

e.g.,  seals  and  whales,  aod 
traces  of  this  lobulation  bung 
visible  in  the  human  fcetus  at 
birth.  In  the  adult  all  (lie 
lobules  are  fused  into  a  com- 
pact solid  organ. 

The  sapra-rensl  capsohs 
originate  in  a  mass  of  mesi>- 
blast  just  above  the  kidnsjs; 
soon  after  their  first  appear- 
aaoe  they  are  very  mneh 
larger  than  the  kidneys  (see  %.  394),  but  by  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  latter  this  relation  is  soon  reversed. 

Later  Development. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  generative  gland  has  been  already 

described :  for  some  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 

an  ovary  or  testis  will  be  developed  from  it  j  gradually  however 

the  special  characters  belonging  to  one  of  them  appear,  and  in 

*  F>S-  393'  TniDBTene  Kctiou  of  a  dereloping  Malpigfaian  cspenia  ud 
tnfl  (hum«ji)  X  300.  From  a  fcetns  at  tbout  tlie  foatth  moDth  ;  a,  fl^cDtd 
cells  growing  to  form  the  capsule  ;  S,  more  rounded  cells,  contiDuoiu  with  tb* 
above,  reflected  roond  c,  and  finally  enTelopisg  it  j  e,  inua  of  emtnjoaic  cdb 
which  will  later  become  developed  into  blood-TCMcU  (W  Pje) 
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either  case  the  organ  soon  begins  to  assume  a  relatively  lower 
X)06ition  in  the  body ;  the  OTaries  being  ultimately  placed  in  the 
pelvis;  while  towards  the  end  of  fodtal  existence  the  testicles 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  the  testicle  entering  the  internal 
inguinal  ring  in  the  seventh  month  of  foDtal  life,  and  completing 
its  descent  through  the  inguinal  canal  and  external  ring  into  the 
scrotum  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  month.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum, 
the  proeetius  vaginalis,  precedes  it  in  its  descent,  and  ultimately 
forms  the  tunica  vaginalis  or  serous  covering  of  the  organ ;  the 
communication  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum  being  closed  only  a  short  time  before  birth.  In 
its  descent,  the  testicle  or  ovary  of  course  retains  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  lymphatics,  which  were  supplied  to  it  while 
in  the  lumbar  region,  and  which  are  compelled  to  follow  it,  so 
to  speak,  as  it  assumes  a  lower  position  in  the  body.  Hence  the 
explanation  of  the  otherwise  strange  fact  of  the  origin  of  these 
parts  at  so  considerable  a  distance  from  the  organ  to  which  they 
are  distributed. 

The  means  by  which  the  descent  of  the  testicles  into  the 
scrotum  is  effected  are  not  fully  and  exactly  known.  It  was 
formerly  believed  that  a  membranous  and  partly  muscular  cord, 
called  the  guhemaculum  testis,  which  extends  while  the  testicle  is 
yet  high  in  the  abdomen,  from  its  lower  part,  through  the 
abdominal  wall  (in  the  situation  of  the  inguinal  canal)  to  the 
front  of  the  pubes  and  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  was  the  agent 
by  the  contraction  of  which  the  descent  was  effected.  It  is  now 
generally  believed,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  that 
the  descent  of  the  testicle  and  ovary  is  rather  the  result  of  a 
general  process  of  development  in  these  and  neighbouring  parts, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  this  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  these  organs.  In  other  words,  the  descent  is  not  the 
result  of  a  mere  mechanical  action,  by  which  the  organ  is  dragged 
down  to  a  lower  position,  but  rather  one  change  out  of  many 
which  attend  the  gradual  development  and  re-arrangement  of 
these  organs.  It  may  be  repeated,  however,  that  the  details  of 
the  process  by  which  the  descent  of  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum 
is  effected  are  not  accurately  known. 
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The  homologue,  in  tlie  female,  of  the  gubenutnilnm  testis,  is 
a  stnictuie  called  tlie  rotutd  Ugamtnt  of  tin  vtent,  whidi  extends 
tbiongh  tte  iagniiial  oaual,  from  the  outer  and  upper  part  ot 
the  oteruB  to  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue  in  &ont  of  the  symphysis 
pubiB. 

At  a  Tery  early  stage  of  fcetal  life,  the  WolfBan  ducta,  uxeten, 
and  Mollemn  ducta,  open  into  a  receptacle  fonned  by  the  Iow» 
end  of  the  allantois,  or  mdimentary  bladder ;  and  as  tliia  oom- 
municates  with  the  lower  extremis  of  the  intestine,  tliere  is  tat 
the  time,  a  common  receptacle  or  etoaea  for  all  these  parts, 
which  opens  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  throu^  a  part  c 
ponding  with  the  &tuie  anus,  an  arrangement  which  is  p 


Rsr.  394.' 


*  ^'E-  394-  l^grani  of  the  Wolfkn  bodies,  HQlleriui  dncta  and  adjuvst 
parts  prerioiu  to  senal  distinction,  u  Ken  from  befon.  »r,  the  Bopra-TciMl 
bodiM ;  r,  the  tidncTs  ;  ol,  commoti  blatitemt  of  ovuies  or  testicles ;  W, 
WolBiBn  bodies  ;  rn,  AVoUGan  ducts  ;  m,  m,  Miillerian  dacta  ;  gc,  genital  cold 
tig,  Binns  nrogenitolis ;  1^  intsstjne  ;  el,  cloaca  (Allen  TbonuMi). 
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nent  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  some  of  the  lower  Mammalia.  In 
the  human  foetus,  howeyer,  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  cloaca 
18  cut  off  £rom  that  which  belongs  to  the  urinary  and  generative 
organs ;  a  separate  passage  or  canal  to  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
belonging  to  these  parts,  being  called  the  sinus  urogenitalis. 
Subsequently,  this  canal  is  divided,  by  a  process  of  division 
extending  from  before  backwards  or  from  above  downwards, 
into  a  '  pars  urinaria  '  and  a  '  pars  genitalis.'  The  former,  con- 
tinuous with  the  urachus  (p.  757),  is  converted  into  the  urinary 
bladder. 

The  Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina  are  developed 
from  the  Miillerian  ducts  (fig.  394,  m  and  fig.  392)  whose  first  ap- 
pearance has  been  abready  described.  The  two  Miillerian  ducts 
are  united  below  into  a  single  cord,  called  the  genital  cord,  and, 
from  this  are  developed  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  cervix  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  while  the  ununited  por- 
tion of  the  duct  on  each  side  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  Fallopian  tube.  In  certain  cases  of  arrested  or  abnor- 
mal development,  these  portions  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  may  not 
become  fused  together  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  there  is 
left  a  deft  or  homed  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus 
resembling  a  condition  which  is  permanent  in  certain  of  the 
lower  animals. 

In  the  male,  the  MiiUerian  ducts  have  no  special  function,  and 
are  but  slightly  developed.  The  hydatid  of  Morgagni  is  the 
remnant  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Miillerian  duct.  The  small 
prostatic  pouch,  uterus  nuuculinus,  or  sinus  pocularis,  forms  the 
atrophied  remnant  of  the  distal  end  of  the  genital  cord,  and  is, 
of  course,  therefore,  the  homologue,  in  the  male,  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus  in  the  female. 

The  external  parts  of  generation  are  at  first  the  same  in  both 
aexes.  The  opening  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus  is,  in 
both  sexes,  bounded  by  two  folds  of  skin,  whilst  in  front  of  it 
there  is  formed  a  penis-like  body  surmounted  by  a  glans,  and 
cleft  or  furrowed  along  its  under  surface.  The  borders  of  the 
furrow  diverge  posteriorly,  running  at  the  sides  of  the  genito- 
urinary orifice  internally  to  the  cutaneous  folds  just  mentioned 
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(see  figs.  396, 398).   In  the  female,  this  body  becoming  retracted, 

ibrms  the  clitoris,  and  the  margins  of  the  furrow  on  its  under 

•at£Ke  are  converted  into  tbe  nymphro,  or  labia  minora,  tha 

Fiff.  39S  '  fig-  396- 


labia  majora  pndendce  being  constituted  by  the  great  cutaneous 
folds.     In  the  male  foetus,  the  margins  of  the  fiirroir  at  the 

*  Figs.  39S,  396,  397,  and  398.  Urinaiy  and  genenitiTe  organs  of  a.  hnmsn 
teinale  embryo,  mcasnring  3}  inches  in  length. 

Fig.  395.  GenetsI  view  of  these  parts ;  i,  Bupra-rcnal  capmles ;  2,  kjdnep ; 
3,  ovaiy  ;  4,  Fallopian  tube  ;  5,  nteros  ;  6,  intestine ;  7,  the  bladder. 

Fig.  396.  Bladder  and  Generative  organs  of  the  same  embryo  viewed  front 
the  side  ;  a,  the  Urinary  bladder  (at  the  upper  port  ia  a  portion  o(  the 
TUachus) ;  2,  urethm  ;  3,  uterus  (with  two  eomua) ;  4,  vagina  ;  5,  part  as  yel 
common  to  the  vagina  and  urethra  ;  6,  common  oriScc  of  the  nrtnar;  and 
generative  organs  ;  7,  the  clitoris. 

Fig.  397.  Internal  generative  organs  of  the  same  embryo  ;  i,  the  utenu : 
3,  the  round  ligaments ;  3,  the  Fallopian  tubes  (fonned  by  the  MQUerian 
ducta)  ;  4,  the  ovaries  ;  5,  the  remains  of  the  WoIRian  bodies. 

^■S-  39^-  Eitemal  generative  organs  of  the  same  embryo;  i,  the  IbIub 
m^ora ;  i,  the  nyniplue  ;  3,  the  cUtons ;  4,  anus  (Mliller). 
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under  surface  of  tlie  penis  unite  at  about  the  fourteenth  week, 
and  form  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  is  included  in  the  penis. 
The  large  cutaneous  folds  form  the  scrotum,  and  later  (in  the 
eighth  month  of  development),  receive  the  testicles,  which  de- 
scend into  them  £rom  the  abdominal  cavity.  Sometimes  the 
urethra  is  not  closed,  and  the  deformity  called  hypospadias  then 
results.  The  appearance  of  hermaphroditism  may,  in  these  cases,, 
be  increased  by  the  retention  of  the  testes  within  the  abdomen. 

The  Mammary  Olands. 

The  mammaxy  glands,  which  may  be  considered  as  organs 
superadded  to  the  reproductive  system  in  man  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  (Mammalia)  which  derives  its  name  from  them, 
are,  in  the  essential  details  of  their  structure,  very  similar  to> 
other  compound  glands,  as  the  pancreas  and  saHvaiy  glands ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  composed  of  larger  divisions  or  lobes,  and 
these  are  again  divisible  into  lobules, — ^the  lobules  being  com- 
posed of  the  follicular  extremities  of  ducts,  lined  by  glandular 
epithelium.  The  lobes  and  lobules  are  bound  together  by  areolar 
tissue ;  while,  penetrating  between  the  lobes,  and  covering  the 
general  surface  of  the  gland,  with  the  exception  of  the  nipple,  is- 
a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  fat,  itself  lobulated  by  sheaths. 
and  processes  of  tough  areolar  tissue  (fig.  399)  connected  both 
with  the  skin  in  front  and  the  gland  behind ;  the  same  bond  of 
connection  extending  also  from  the  imder  surface  of  the  gland  tO' 
the  sheathing  connective  tissue  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  on 
which  it  lies.  The  main  ducts  of  the  gland,  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
number,  called  the  lactiferous  or  galactophorous  ducts,  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  smaller  ducts,  and  open  by  small  separate 
orifices  through  the  nipple.  Just  before  they  enter  the  base  of 
the  nipple,  these  ducts  are  dilated  (6,  fig.  399);  and,  during- 
lactation,  the  period  of  active  secretion  by  the  gland,  they  form 
reservoirs  for  the  milk,  which  collects  in  them  and  distends  them . 
The  walls  of  the  gland-ducts  are  formed  of  areolar  and  elastic 
tissue,  and  are  lined  internally  by  a  fine  mucous  membrane,  the 
surface  of  which  is  covered  by  squamous  or  spheroidal  epithe- 
lium. 
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TLe  nipple,  which  containB  the  tenninationB  of  the  lacti&raaa 
dacte,  is  oomposed  also  of  areolar  tissue,  and  oontains  unstriped 
muscolsr  fibres.  Blood-vessels  are  also  freel;  suppUod  to  it,  so 
as  to  giye  it  a  species  of  erectile  structuro.  On  its  snr&ce  are 
veiy  sensitive  papilUe ;  and  around  it  is  a  small  area  or  artcU 
of  pink  or  dork-tinted  skin,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  small  pn- 
jectlons  formed  by  minute  secreting  glands. 

Blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  ore  plentifully  supplied 
to  the  mammary  glands ;  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well 

^»3.  ^99" 


*  Fig'  399-  DisuctioD  of  the  lower  half  of  the  femiLle  mamma  during  tin 
period  of  laclatioii  (from  Lnadika).  f.— In  the  left-hand  side  of  the  dituected 
part  the  glandular  lobes  are  eiposed  and  partjallj  nnrayelled  ;  and  on  the 
right-hand  side,  the  glandular  substance  has  been  remoTed  to  show  the 
reticular  locoli  of  the  connective  tissue  in  which  the  glcudnlai  lobules  sie 
placed  :  i,  upper  part  of  the  mamilla  or  nipple ;  a,  oreoU ;  3,  snbcutaneons 
iiiaHses  of  fat ;  4,  reticular  loculi  of  the  connective  tissne  which  support  die 
glandular  subatance  and  contain  the  littty  masses  ;  5,  one  of  threa  lactiftmu 
ducts  shown  passing  towards  the  mamilla  where  they  open  ;  6,  one  of  tbe 
sinus  lactei  or  reservoirs ;  7,  some  of  the  glandular  lobules  which  have  been 
unrarelled ;  f,  otbera  massed  together. 
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as  ihe  raze  of  the  glaudfi,  varyicg  very  greatly  under  certaiQ 
conditioss,  espedftlly  those  of  pregDanoy  and  lactation. 

DDiing  pregnancy  tlie  mammaiy  glanda  undei^  changes 
vhich  are  readily  observable.  They  enlarge,  become  harder 
and  more  distinctly  lobulated :  the  veins  on  the  eurfoce  become 
more  prominent.  The  areola  becomes  enlarged  and  dusky,  with 
projecting  papillte;  the  nipple  too  beoomeB  mora  prominent, 
and  milk  cau  be  eqaeezed  &om  the  orifices  of  the  ducts. 

The  minute  changes  in  the  mammaty  gland  during  its  periods 
of  evolution  (pregnancy),  and  involution  (when  lactation  has 
oeased),  have  recently  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Greighton.  The 
foUowiug  are  the  main  points  vrhioh  have  been  ascertained  by 
him  and  other  observers : — 

The  most  ^vourable  period  for  observing  the  epithelium  of 
the  mammary  gland  fully  developed,  is  shortly  before  the  end  of 
pregnant^.  At  this  period  the  acini  which  form  the  lobules  of 
the  gland,  are  fi>und  to  be  lined  with  a  mosaic  of  polyhedral 
epithelial  cells  (fig.  400},  and  supported  by  a  connective  tissue 


Fig.  40a* 


Lactation.— The  rapid  formation  of  milk  during  this  period 
results  &om    a    fatty  metamorphosis    of    the    epithelial  cells  '■ 

*  Fig.  40a  Section  of  momtrmry  glani!  of  ratbit  near  the  end  of  pn^- 
noECy,  aboKing  Biz  acinL  e,  epithelial  cella  of  a  polyhedml  or  short  colunuiaT 
fono,  idth  vhich  the  acini  are  packed ;   k  200  (Schofield). 


8l2  GENERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT.        [chap.  iiu. 

"  Hie  Bocretioii  may  be  said  to  be  produced  by  a  transformation 
of  iLe  Bubstanoe  of  successive  generations  of  aptthelial  cells,  and 
in  the  state  of  full  activi^  tlus  transform  ation  is  so  complete 
tliat  it  may  be  called  a  deliquescence  "  (Creighten). ' 

In  the  earlier  days  of  lactation,  epithelial  cells  paitiaHj 
transformed  are  discharged  in  the  secretion :  these  are  termed 
"  oolostnun  corpuscles,"  but  later  on  the  oeUs  are  oompletoljr 
transformed  before  the  secretion  is  discharged. 

Involution. — After  the  end  of  lactation,  the  mamma  gradually 
returns  to  its  original  siia.  The  acini  in  the  early  stages  of 
involution,  ara  lined  with  cells  in  all  degrees  of  vacuolation 
(fig.  401).     As  involution  proceeds  the  acini  diminiali  conmder- 
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ably  in  size,  and  at  length,  instead  of  a  mosaic  of  lining  epi- 
thelial cells  (twenty  to  thirfy  in  each  acinus),  we  have  five  or 
six  nuclei  (some  with  no  surrounding  protoplasm)  lying  in  an 
irregular  heap  within  the  acinus.  During  the  later  stages  of 
involution,  large  yellow  granular  cells  are  to  be  seen.  As  the 
acini  diminish  in  size,  the  connective  tissue  and  fatty  matter 
between  them  increase,  and  in  some  animals,  when  the  gland  is 
completely  inactive,  it  is  found   to  consist  of  a  thin  film  of 

•  FiR.  401,  Seetion  of  mammary  gland  of  ewe  shortly  after  tho  end  of 
lictatioQ,  shoviug  parts  of  four  acmi,  which  contain  nomeroni  epitholial 
eella  undergoing  vacnohition  in  ata  ;  they  very  closely  tesemble  young  Cit- 
celH  snd  are  in  fact  just  like  "  colostrum  coTpoidea."   x  300  (Creigbton). 
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g^landular  tiasne  overlying  a  tliick  oushioa  of  tat.     Many  of  the 
pToducta  of  vaste  are  carried  off  by  the  lymphatics. 

Evolution  (Pregnancy). — This  is  a  very  gradual  proceas,  which 
conunencea  about  the  time  of  conception,  and  progreasea  ateadily 
during  the  whole  period  of  gestation.  The  acini  enlarge,  and  a 
aeriea  of  changes  occur,  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  just  described 
under  the  head  of  Involution. 

.   Under  the  microscope,  millc  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of 
globnleB  of  various  size  (Gg.  402),  the  majori^  about  -nmn  of 


«ii  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  composed  of  oily  matter,  pro- 
t>ably  coated  by  a  fine  layer  of  albuminous  material,  and  are 
.called  mUk-globtda;  while,  accompanying  these,  aie  numerous 
minute  particles,  both  oily  and  albuminous,  which  exhibit  ordi- 
■naiy  molecular  movements.  The  milk,  which  is  secreted  in  the 
£rst  few  daya  after  parturition,  and  which  is  called  the  eohutrum, 
fUffers  from  ordinary  milk  in  containing  a  larger  quantify  of 
solid  matter ;  and  under  the  microscope  are  to  be  seen  certain 
granular  maasea  called  eohitrum-corjmtcUt.  Theae,  which  appear 
to  be  small  maasea  of  albuminous  and  oily  matter,  are  probably 
secreting  cells  of  the  gland,  either  in  a  state  of  iatty  degenera- 
tion, or,  aa  Dr.  Oedge  remarks,  old  cells  which  in  their  attempts 
at  secretion  under  the  new  circumstances  of  active  need  of  milk, 

*  Fig.  402.     Olobalea  and  moIecoUa  of  cow'a  milk  ^. 
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aare  filled  with  oily  matter;  which,  however,  being  unable  to 
discharge,  they  are  themselves  shed  bodily  to  make  room  &r 
their  successors.  Colostrum-corpuscles  have  been  seen  to  exhibit 
contractile  movements  and  to  squeeze  out  drops  of  oil  from  their 
interior  (Strieker). 

Chemical  Constitution  of  MUk. 

Milk  is  in  reality  an  emuldon  consisting  of  numberless  little 
globules  of  fsit,  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  albuminous  matter, 
floating  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  contains  in  solution 
albumin,  milk-sugar  (lactose),  and  several  salts.  Its  percentage 
composition  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  275).  Its  reaction 
is  always  alkaline :  its  specific  gravity  about  1 030. 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  fat  globules,  being  the 
lightest  portion,  rise  to  the  top,  forming  cream. 

If  a  little  acetic  acid  be  added  to  a  drop  of  milk  xmder  the 
microscope,  the  albuminous  film  coating  the  oil  drops  is  dissolved, 
and  they  run  together  into  larger  drops.  The  same  result  is 
produced  by  the  process  of  churning,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
break  up  the  albuminous  coating  of  the  oil  drops :  they  then 
coalesce  to  form  btuter. 

If  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  its  reaction  becomes 
acid:  in  popular  language  it  '^^ turns  sour.''  This  change 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic 
acid,  which  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  casein  (curdling):  the 
curd  contains  the  fat  globules:  the  remaining  fluid  (whey) 
consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  milk-sugar  and  certain 
salts.  The  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
which  is  really  casein  coagulated  by  the  agency  of  rennet  (p.  37) » 
When  milk  is  boiled,  a  scum  of  casein  forms  on  the  surfieu^e; 
this  is  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  second  if  the  first  be  removed. 

The  salts  of  milk  are  chlorides,  sulphates,  pho^hatee^  and 
carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium. 
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MEASURES  OF   WEIGHT  {Avoirdupois), 

(Averages,) 

IbB. 

on. 

lbs. 

OZ8^ 

Recent  Skeleton .        .        .21 

8 

Liver 

3 

8 

Mnscles  and  Tendons     .    .  77 

8 

Lungs  (both) 

2 

10 

Skin  and  Subcutaneous  tissue  16 

5 

(Esophagus    .        ... 

— 

iJ 

Blood                         .  II  to  14 

Ovaries  (botli) .          .   1  to 

— 

i 

Pancreas        .        .        .    . 

— 

3 

f  Ccrebmm  .        •    .     2 

12 

Salivaiy  Glands  (both  sides), 

Bndn  <  ^®'^^^'"'*     •        •    " 

5i 

lito 

— 

2 

1  Pons   and   Medulla 

Stomach        .        .        .    . 

— 

7 

\     oblongata       .    .     - 

I 

Spinal  Cord,  divested  of  its 

nerves  and  membranes    . 

Spleen 

14 
7 

Encephalon      .        .    3 

21 

— 

Suprarenal  Capsules  (both). 

Eyes - 

i 

ito 

— 

i 

Heart         .        .        .        .    - 

10 

Testicles  (both)     .       iJ  to 

— 

2 

Intestines,  small    .        .     .     i 

Hi 

Thyroid  body  and  remains 

„         laiige.        .        .     I 

I 

of  Thymus  gland         .    . 

— 

i 

Kidneys  (both)      .        .     .    - 

lOj 

Tongue  and  Hyoid  bone 

— 

3 

Laiynz,  Trachea,  and  larger 

Uterus  (viigin) .        .    1  to 

— 

i 

Bronchi       .        .        ,    — 

n 

MEASURES  OF  LI 

ENGTH.     {Average.) 

ft 

In. 

ft. 

in. 

Appendix  yermifomus     3  to    - 

6 

Ligament,  round,  of  uterus  . 

— 

44 

Bronchus,  right   .        .        .    - 

li 

„        of  ovary  .        .     . 

— 

li 

„        left          .         .    .     - 

2h 

Meatus  auditorius  extemus  . 

— 

I* 

Caecum         .        .        .        .     - 

2i 

Medulla  oblongata  .        .     . 

— 

I* 

Duct,  common  bile  .        .     .    - 

3 

GDsophagus  .        .        .        . 

— 

10 

, ,            „      ejaculatory,  f  to  - 

I 

Phaiynx 

— 

4i 

,,     of  CoMTper's  gland  .     .    - 

li 

Rectum        .        .        .        . 

— 

8 

,,     hepatic       .        .        .     - 

2 

Spinal  cord      .        .        .     . 

I 

5 

„     nasal     .                .     .     — 

-J 

Tubulus  seminifenis      . 

2 

3 

„     parotid                .        .     - 

24 

Urethra,  male .        .        .     . 

— 

8 

„     sub-maxillary         .     .     - 

2 

,,        female    . 

— 

ih 

Epididymis  .        .        .        .     - 

If 

Ureter 

I 

4 

„           unravelled   .    .  20 

— 

Vagina         .        .        .  4to 

— 

6 

Eustachian  tube  .        .        .    - 

ij 

Yas  deferens    .        .        .     . 

2 

— 

Fallopian  tube         .        .     .     - 

3i 

Yesiciila  seminalis 

— 

2 

Intestine,  large             .•  5  to    6 

,,          ,,  unravelled,  4 to 

— 

6 

„        small       •        .     .  20 

— 

Vocal  cord   .        .        .        . 

— 

-i 

«i6 
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«IZES  OF  VARIOUS    HISTOLOGICAL   ELEMENTS  AND  TISSUES. 

{A  verage  size  in  fraetiofis  of  an  inch. 


Air-celU,  ^  to  ^. 
Blood-cdU  (ted),,^  (breadth). 
„  ♦,     ^nsku  (tliic^™eis). 

„         (colourless),  nftra; 
<CandIiculuB  of  bone,  jjs^  (width). 
'Capillary  bloodvcMeU,  ^Vb  G^**?)  ^ 

tAw  (bone). 
<JartilHge-oells  (nuclei  of),  ^^^ 
•Chyle-molecules,  ^u^- 
«ilia,  ttAto  to  i^  (}engfh). 
Cones  of  retina  (at  yellow  spot),  rshou 

tOTTjiira(^dth). 
Connective-tissue  fibrils,  zohm  ^  TshiSU 

(width). 
Dentine-tubules,  tAjw  (^dth). 
Enamel-fibres,  -g^  (width). 
End-bulbs,  ^q. 
Epithelium 

columnar  (intestine), ^^ko  (length), 
spheroidal  (hepatic),  y^  to  ^. 
squamous  (peritoneum),  y^  (width) . 
„  (mouth),     ^ 

„  (skin),       T^ 

Elastic  (yel.)  fibres,  j^^  to  j^  (wide). 
Fat-cells,  ^  to  ^. 
Germinal  vesicle,  7^. 

„  spot,  "jjfeif. 

<rland8 

gastric,  ifc  to  ^  (length). 

>♦       Tiff  to  ^  (width). 
Lieberkuhn*s  (small  intestine),  ^ 

to^G«i8:th). 
LieberkuhnU  (small  intestine),  ^^ 

(width). 
Peyer*8  (follicles),  Ji  to  ■^. 
sweat,  T^y  (width). 

„     in  axilla,  ^  to  }  (width). 


II 


»♦ 


»i 


>» 


II 


Haversian  canals,  yirjo  to  jj^s  (width) - 
LacuniD  (bone),  -j^rj  (length). 
,.         '»      ^^  (width).  . 
Macula  lutea,  ^. 
Malpigliian  bodies  (kidney),  y^. 

„       corpuscles  (spleen) ,  ^  to  ^. 
Muscle  (striated),  ^  to  ^^3  (width). 

-ceU  (phun),  ,i5  to  ^  (Icngfli). 

«        II.     TAijt0jA5(^^tk)- 
Nerve-corpuscles  (brain)  ^^^  to  ^i^^. 

„    -fibres  (medullated)  rshss  *®  n&o 
(width), 
(non-medullated)  7^55  to 
Ti^  (width). 
Ovum,T^. 
Pacinian  bodies,  -^  to  -jfe  (length). 

.1     A  to  A  (width). 
PapiU»  of  skin    (palm),  ^  to   yj^ 
(length). 
„    (face),  1^  to  ^     „ 
tongue  (circumvallate),  ^  to 

A  (widtii). 

(ftmgifonn),  is  to  Jg 

(width), 
(filiform),  A  (length). 
Pigment-cells  of  choroid  (hexagocial), 

„      granules,  to^- 
Spermatozoon,  ^  to  y^  (length). 
„  head,  -g^      ,» 

,«  91   Tisfew  (width). 

Touch-corpuscle,  ^  (length). 
Tttbuli  seminiferi,  ^^  to  y^  (^dth). 

„     uriniferi,  ^^. 
Villi,  A  to  J  Oength). 
^  to  A  (width). 


II 
11 

»i 

II 


»» 


II 


II 


METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  COMPARED 

WITH  THE  COMMON  MEASURES. 


Metre 

Centimetre 

Millimetro 


39|  inches  (about). 
f  inch  (nearly). 

1^ 


II 


II 


Gramme 

Centigramme 

Milligramme. 


16^  grains  (neuiy). 
■^Q  grain  (about). 

?uiS    i>  I* 
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SPECIFIC    GRAVITY   OP  VARIOUS    FLUIDS    AND    TISSUES. 


{ Water  =vooo). 


Adipose  tissue     . 
BUe        .        .        . 
Blood . 

„     corpuscles  (red) 
Body  (entire) 
Bone       .        .        •  i< 
Brain .        .        ; 

„     grey  matter 

„     white. 
Cartilage 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid 
Chyle     . 
Gastric  juice 
Intestinal  juice 
Kidney 
Liquor  amnii 


0932 
I -020 

I-055 
i-o88 

1-065 

I '970 

1-036 

1-034 
1*040 

1.150 
1.006 
1*024 
1.0023 

I'OII 

1-052 
1*008 


Liver      

Lymph       .... 
Lungs 

when  fully  distended  .     . 

ordinary    condition,    post 
mortem   .        .  0*34510 

when  deprived  of  air 
Muscle   .... 
Milk  .... 
Pancreatic  juice 
Saliva. 

Serum    .... 
Spleen 

Sweat     .... 
Urine .        .        .        • 


1-055 

I>020 

0*126 

0*746 
1-056 
I '020 
1*030 
I'OI2 
1*006 
1-026 

i-o6o 
1*004 
I  •020 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PERCENTAGE 
VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OP  FOOD. 


Bread 
Oatmeal 

Indian  com  meal 
Bice 

Arrowroot 
Potatoes  . 
Carrots 
TumipH    . 
Sugar  . 
Treacle     . 
Milk     . 
Cream      • 
Cheddar  cheese 
Lean  beef 
Fat  beef  . 
Lean  mutton 
Fat  mutton 
Veal     . 
Fat  pork  . 
Poultry 
White  fish 
Eels 

Salmon    . 
White  of  egg 
Yelk  of  egg 
Butter  and  fats 
Beer  and  porter 


Water. 

Albumen. 

.     37     *• 

8.1     . 

.     15 

12-6      . 

.     14     .. 

II-I 

.     13     ... 

6-3    . 

.     18     .. 

*    75    •• 

2*1 

.    83    ... 

1-3    • 

.    91    •■ 

1*2      . 

.      5    ... 

— 

.    23     . 

— 

.    86    .. 

41      . 

.     66    .. 

.        2*7      . 

.     36    ... 

28*4   . 

.     72    .. 

19-3    . 

.     51     .. 

.    14*8    . 

.     72    .. 

.    183    . 

*    53    ... 

12.4    . 

.    63    ... 

i6*5    . 

*    39    . 

98    . 

.     74    .. 

.      2I*0      . 

.     78    .. 

.      18*1      . 

*    75    ... 

9*9    . 

.     77    .. 

.     16*1     . 

.    78    .. 

.    20*4    . 

.    52    ... 

16*0    . 

.     15    ... 

- 

.    91     ... 

O-I     . 

Starch. 
47-4 

584 
64.7 
79.1 
82. 
18.8 
8-4 

5-1 


COMPOSITION  OF 
(Lethebt.) 

Sufiar.  Fat 

3«6    ...       1.6 


5-4 
0.4 

0-4 

3-2 
6-1 

2*1 

95.0 
77.0 

5-2 

2-8 


5.6 

8*1 

0*7 

0*2 

0.2 


8*7      ... 


3-9 
26-7 

3i» 
3-6 

29' 8 
4.9 

311 
15-8 
48.9 

3-8 

2*9 

13-8 
5-5 

30-7 
83*0 


Salts. 
2-3 

3- 

1-7 
05 

0*7 
i.o 
0*6 


0*8 
1*8 

4-5 

51 
4.4 

4*8 

3-5 
4-7 
2-3 
1*2 

i-o 

1-3 
1*4 

1*6 
1-3 

2*0 
0*2 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE   ANIMAL   KINGDOM: 


Mammalia 

Primates 


>i 


Chiroptera    . 
Insectivora 
CamiTora     . 
Proboficidea       • 
Hyracoidea  . 
Uugalata : 
PerissodcuAyla 
ArtiodcuUyla  . 

Sironia . 
Cetacea 
Bodentia 

Edentata  . 

Marsnpiata  . 

Monotremata     . 


VEKTEBRATA. 

Typical  BxampUs. 
Man. 

Ape,  baboon. 
Bat,  flying  fox. 
Mole,  hedgehog. 
Lion,  dog,  bear,  seaL 
Elephant. 
Hyrax. 

Tajpir,  rhinoceros,  horse. 

Hippopotamus,  pig,  camel,  cherrotain,  deer, 

ox,  sheep,  goat,  giraffe. 
Dogong,  manatee. 
.     Whale,  porpoise,  narwhal 

Hare,  porcupine,  guinea  pig,  rat,  bearer, 

squirrel,  dormouse. 
Armadillo,   nangolio,    true  anteater,  Cape 

anteater,  sloth. 
Opossum,  bandicoot,  Thylacinus,  phalanger, 

wombat,  kangaroo. 
Omithorhynchus  or  duck-billed  platypus. 

Echidna  or  spiny  anteater. 


Birds 
Carinatji 

Kaptores  {Birds  of  prey)    .  Vulture,  hawk,  owl. 

S(MasoTea{CliTnlnng Birds).  Woodpecker,  parrot 

Passeres  {Psrching  Birds)  .  Crow,  finch,  swallow. 

Eadores  (SercUehing  Birds) .  Fowl,  pheasant,  pouse. 

Gnlla,toTes{Wading Birds),  Heron,  stork,  smpe,  cnine. 

l^SLtaiore9(SmmmingBirds)  Penguin,  duck,  pelican,  gull. 

Ratitjb 

Cursores  (Running  Birds)  .  Ostrich,  emeu,  aptciyx. 


Reptiles 

Crocodilia . 
Laoertilia 

Chelonia   . 
Ophidia 

Amphibia 
Aimra 
Urodela 


FrsH 


Dipnoi 
Teleostei 
Placoidei  . 
Ganoidei 
Cyclostomi 
Leptocardii  . 


Crocodile,  alligator. 

Iguana,  chameleon,  gecko,  lizard,  slowwonn, 

flying  dragon. 
Tortoise,  tume. 
Snake,  viper. 


Frog,  toad. 
Newt,  salamander. 


Lepidosiren. 

Perch,  mackerel,  cod,  herring. 

Shark,  ray. 

Stuigeon,  bony  pike. 

Lamprey,  hag. 

Ampnioxus  luiceolatus. 
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INVERTEBRATA. 


M0LLU8CA 

Cephalopoda. 

Pteropoda . 
(Gasteropoda: 

Polmonigaateropoda  . 

Branchiogadteropoda 
LameUibranchiata 
Brachiopoda      .        ', 
Tonicata,  or  Aacidioidea 
Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa    . 

Abthbopoda 
Inaecta. 


cuttle-fishy 


Arachnida . 
Myriopoda    . 
Cniataeea  . 


I)fpieal  Examples, 
Octopus,     argonaut,     squid, 

nautilus. 
Clio,  Cleodora. 

Snail,  slug. 

Whelk,  limpet,  periwinkle. 

Oyster,  mussel,  cockle. 

Terebratula,  Lingula. 

Salpa,  Pyrosoma. 

Sea  mat. 


Beetle,  bee,  ant,  locust,  grasshopper, 
cockroach,  earwig,  moth,  butterfly,  fly, 
flea,  bug. 

Scorpion,  spider,  mite. 

Centipede,  millipede. 

Crab,  lobster,  cray-fish,  prawn,  barnacle. 


Annulata 
Scolecida  . 

Echinodermata 


Sea-mouse,  leech,  earthworm. 

Hair-woim,  thread-worm,  round-wonn, 
fluke,  tape-worm,  guinea-worm. 

Sea-cucumber,  sea-urchin,  star-fish,  sand- 
star,  feather-star. 


CCELENTERATA 

Ctenophora 
Anthozoa 
Hydrozoa  . 

Spongida 

PllOTOZOA 

Rhizopoda 
Infuwria  . 


Beroe. 

Sea  anemone,  coral,  sea-pen. 

Hydra,     Sertularia,     Velella,    Portuguese 

man-of-war. 
Sponges. 


Foraminifera,  Amoeba. 
Paramoecium,  Yorticella. 
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Abdominal  muscles,  action  of  in  respira- 
tion, 254,  255. 
Aberration, 

chromatic,  696. 

spherical,  694. 
Ab»orbenU,  370.    See  Lymphatics. 
Absorption,  369. 

by  blood-vessels,  387. 

ffases  by  blood,  vp, 

oy  lacteal  yeflseis,  362,  384. 

by  lymphatics,  305. 

oxygen  bv  lungs,  250. 

process  of  osmosis,  388. 

paipoaes  of,  369. 

rapidity  0]^  391. 
See  Chvic,  Lymph,  Lymphatics,  Lac- 
teals. 
Accessory  nerve,  571. 

distribution,  572. 

roots,  ib. 
Accidental  elements  in  human  body,  42. 
Accommodation  of  eye,  697. 

cause,  69S. 

limit,  699. 
Acids,  nitrogenous,  39. 

non-nitrogenous,  35. 
Acini  of  secreting  glands,  415. 
Adaptation  of  eye  to  distances,  697. 
Adenoid  tissue,  69.    See  Betiform. 
Adipose  tissue,  75.    See  Fat. 

situations  01,  uf. 

structure  of,  ib. 
Afferent 

arteries  of  kidney,  451. 

lymphatics,  380. 

nerve-fibres,  490. 
After-birth,  764. 
After-sensations, 

taste,  651. 

touch,  642. 

vision,  709. 
Aggregated  glands,  415. 
Agminate  glands,  326. 
Air, 

atmospheric  composition  of,  243. 

breathing,  237. 

complemental,  ib. 
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Air,  eont'mned. 

reserve,  ib, 

residual,  ib, 

tidal,  ib. 

supplemental,  t^. 

changes  by  breathing,  243. 

quantity  breathed,  237. 

transmission   of   sonorous  vibrations 
through,  666, 670. 

in  t}inpanum,  for  hearing,  670. 

undulations   of,    conducted    by   ex- 
ternal ear,  666. 
Air-cells,  224. 

Air-tubes,  220.    See  Bronchi. 
Albino-rabbits,  60. 
Albinoes,  imperfect  vision  in,  684. 
Albumen,  zy. 

action  01  gastric  fluid  on,  306. 

characters  of,  37. 

chemical  composition  of,  36. 

coating  oily  matter,  382. 

relation  to  fibrin,  37. 

tissues   and   secretion   in   which   it 
exists,  t^. 

of  blood,  122. 
uses,  1^2. 
Albuminoids,  36. 
Albuminose,  307. 

action  of  liver  on,  356. 
Albuminous  substances,  37. 

absorption  of,  362. 

action  of  gastnc  fluid  on,  307. 
of  liver  on,  356. 
of  pancreas  on,  339. 
Alcoholic  drinks,  effect  on  respiratory 

changes,  246. 
Alimentary  canal,  282. 

development  of,  796. 

length  in  different  animals,  337. 
Allantois,  756. 

Aluminium,  an  accidental  element,  42. 
Ammonia, 

cyanate  of,  identical  with  urea,  464. 

exhaled  from  lungs,  249. 
from  skin,  443. 

urate  of,  467. 
Amnion,  755. 

fluid  of,  756. 
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AxasBA. 

AmoBba^  46. 

Amoeboid  moTemoite,  46. 

oellii,?!. 

oolourlew  oorpiucles,  120. , 

ooniea-cells,  45, 683. 

nucleoli,  49. 

oTum,  50,  743. 

pTotoplAsmj  45. 

TradescantiA,  45. 
Amphioziu,  766. 
AmpuUa,  662. 

Amputation,  ■enaations  after,  493. 
Amyloidt,  34. 

action  ofgastrio  fluid  on,  308. 
of  pancreas  and  intestinal  glands, 

of  saliTa  on,  290. 
Anastomoses  of  muscular  fibres  of  heart, 
140. 
of  nerves,  483. 
of  yeins^  203. 
in  erectile  tissues,  215. 
Angle,  optical,  705. 
An^us  opticus  seu  visorius,  705. 
Animal  bait,  263.    See  Heat  and  Tem- 
perature. 
Animals,  distinotire  characten,  4. 
iVnterior  pyramids,  522. 
Antihelix,  650. 
Antitragus,  to. 
Anus,  335. 
Aorta,  141. 
derelopment,  779. 
elastiaty,  ici. 
pressure  of  blood  in,  187. 
primitive,  779. 
valves  of,  145. 
action  of,  151. 
Aortic  arches,  779. 
Apnoea,  259.    See  Asphyxia. 
Apoplexy,  effects  0^  543. 
Appendices  epi^loices,  335. 
Appendix  vermiformis,  335. 
Aqua}ductu8, 
cochleflD,  663. . 
vestibuli,  602. 
Aqueous  humour,  690. 
Arches,  visceral,  769. 
Area  germinativa,  746. 
pellucida,  747. 
vasculosa,  754,  779. 
Areola  of  nipple,  810. 
Areolar  tissue,  73.  ^e*  Connective  Tissue. 
Arterial  tension,  184. 
Arteries,  169. 
calibre  of,  how  regulated,  175. 
circulation  in,  172. 
velocity  of,  207. 
coats,  169. 

muscuUr  contraction  of,  177. 
effect  of  cold  on,  178. 
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Arteries,  eontinued. 
effect  of  division,  1^7. 

of  electro-magnetism,  178. 
elasticity,  17^. 

purposes  of,  i6. 
muscularity,  175. 
evidence  of^  177. 

governed  bv  nervous  system,  x8S 
purposes  of,  175. 
nerves  of,  172. 

nervous  system,  influence  on,  188. 
office  of;  172. 
pressure  of  blood  in,  184. 
pulse,  178.    See  Pulse, 
rhjrthmie  contraction,  175. 
structure,  169. 
distinctions  in  laige  and  small 
teries,  169. 
systemic,  136. 
tone  of;  188,  189. 
umbilical,  765, 781. 
velocity  of  blood  in,  207. 
Articular  cartilage,  79. 
Articulate  sounds,  classification  of^  623. 

See  Vowels  and  Consonants. 
Artificial  digestive  fluid,  306. 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  614: 

effect  of  approximation,  615. 
movements  of,  615. 
muscle,  ib. 
Asphyxia,  260. 
causes  of  death  in,  H. 
experiments  on,  2iSi. 
essential  cause  of,  260. 
Assimilation  or  maintenance,  393. 

of  blood,  130. 
Astigmatism,  ^02. 
Atmospheric  air,  243.    See  Air. 
pressure   in   relation  to  respiratioDy 
247. 
Atrophy.  401. 
from  aenoient  blood,  ib. 
fi!t>m  diseased  nen*es,  402* 
Attention,  influence  oi^ 
on  sensations,  642. 
on  special  senses,  708. 
Auditory  canal,  658. 

function,  666. 
Auditory  nerve,  665. 
distribution,  ib. 
eflfects  of  irritation  of,  679, 
fibres,  665* 
sensibility  of,  675. 
Auricle  of  ear,  658. 
Auricles  of  h^urt,  138. 
action,  146. 
capacity,  163. 
development,  777. 
dilatation,  146^  163. 
force  of  contraction,  163. 
Automatic  action,  496. 
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Automatic  Action. 

Automatic  action,  continued, 
cerebrum,  C43. 
Moi 


medulla  oblongata,  257. 
respiratory,  2C7,  259. 
Axis-cylinder  of  nerve-fibre,  480. 


B. 


Barytone  voice,  62a 
Basement-membrane, 

of  mucous  membranes,  411. 

of  secreting  membranes,  408. 
Bass  voice,  620. 
Benzoic     acid,    relation    to    hippuric 

acid,  468. 
Bicuspid  valve,  141. 
Bile,  J48.  , 

antiseptic  power,  355. 

colouring  matter,  549.  ^ 

oolourini^  serous  secretions,  410. 

composition,  348. 
elementaiy,  350. 

digestive  properties,  355. 

ezcrementitious,  3^2. 

fat  made  capable  01  absontion  by,  355. 

functions  in  digestioo,  ib, 

mixture  with  cnyme,  361. 

mucus  in,  350. 

natural  purgative,  356. 

process  of  secretion  of,  351. 

purposes,  352. 
in  relation  to  animal  heat,  354. 

quantity,  352. 

re-absorption,  353,  356. 

saline  constituents,  350. 

secretion  and  flow,  351. 

secretion  in  foetus,  353. 

teats  for,  350. 
Bilin,  349. 

re-absorption  of,  353. 
Biliftilvin,  Biliprasin,   Bilirubin,  Bili- 

veidin,  349. 
Bioplasm,  44.    See  Protoplasm. 
Bipolar  nerve-corpuscles,  488. 
Birds,  their  high  temperature,  265. 
Birth.  1, 10.^ 
Bladder,  urinary,  454.      8e§  Urinary 

Bladder. 
Blastema,  44.    See  Protoplasm. 
Blastodermic  membrane.  745. 
Bleeding,  effects  of  on  blood,  123. 
Blood,  loi. 

adaptation  of  to  tissues,  130,  131. 

albumen,  122. 
use  of,  132. 

alteration  by  disease,  131. 

arterial  and  venous,  123. 

assimilation,  130, 131. 

buffy^  coat,  105. 

casein,  37. 


Blood. 

Blood,  eontintied.  > 

chemical  composition,  109. 
coagulation,  103. 
colour,  123. 

changed  by  respiration,  250. 

differences  in,  124. 
colouring  matter,  IK. 
colouring  matter,  relation  to  that  of 
bile,  319. 

compared  with  lymph  and  chyle, 

composition,  chemical,  109. 

physical,  loi. 

variations  in,  123. 
corpuscles  or  cells  of,  i  lO.  See  Blood- 
corpuscles. 

red,  no. 

white,  118. 
crystals,  116. 
cupped  clot,  105. 
develoi>ment,  127. 
extractive  matters,  109. 
fatty  matters,  122. 

use  of,  133. 
fibrin,  104. 

separation  of,  104. 

use  of,  132. 
formation  in  liver,  129. 

in  spleen,  428. 
gases  of,  126. 

changed  by  respiration,  250. 
globulin  of,  11^,  116. 
growth  and  mamtenance,  130. 
haemoglobin  or  cruorin,  115, 123. 
hepatic,  126. 
menstrual,  730. 
molecules  or  granules,  121. 
odour  or  halitus  of,  loi. 
portal^  characters  of,  125. 

purification  of  by  liver,  354 
quantity,  102. 
reaction,  loi. 

relation  of  to  lymph,  383,  384. 
renal,  136. 
saline  constituents,  109. 

uses  of,  133. 
serum  of^  121. 

compared  with  secretion  of  serous 
membrane,  410. 
specific  gravity,  loi. 
splenic,  125. 

structural  composition,  104. 
supply  of,  adapted  to  each  part,  175. 
temperature,  lOl. 
uses,  132. 

of  various  constituents,  132. 

variations  of  in  different  circum- 
stances, 122. 

in  different  parts  of  body,  123. 

of  constituents,  121. 
water  in,  121. 
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Blood-Corpuscles. 

Blood-corpuscles,  red,  no. 

action  of  reagents  on,  1 1 2. 

chemical  composition,  1 15. 

development,  127. 

disintegration  and  remoral,  429. 

rouleaux,  105. 

sinking  of,  115. 

specific  gravity,  112. 

stroma,  no. 

tendency  to  adhere,  II4. 

uses,  133. 

vertebrate,  variouSj  ill. 
Blood-corpuscles,  white,  1 18. 

amoeboid  movements  of,  120. 

derivation  of^  129. 

formation  of  in  spleen,  129,  428. 

locomotion,  120. 
Blood-crystals,  1 1 6. 
Blood-pressure,  184. 

variations,  187. 
Blood-vessels, 

absorption  by,  38^. 
circumstances  influencing,  391. 
difference  from  l>inphatic  absorp- 
tion, 388. 
osmotic  character  of,  388. 
rapidity  of,  391. 

communication  with  lymphatics,  375. 

development,  773,  779. 

influence  of  nervous  system  on,  188. 

relation  to  secretion,  420. 

share  in  nutrition,  400. 
Bone,  83. 

blood-vessels,  86. 

canaliculi,  85. 

cancellous,  ^. 

compact,  83. 

chemical  composition,  ib. 

development,  87. 

functions,  91 . 

Haversian  canals,  86. 

lacunae,  8^. 

lamellse,  87. 

medullary  canal,  84. 

periosteum,  84. 

structure,  83. 

growth,  91, 394. 
Brain.      &fe    Cerebellum,    Cerebrum, 
Pons,  etc. 

of  Abercrombie,  545. 

adult,  ^5. 

amphibia,  544. 

apes,  544. 

birds.  544. 

capillaries  of,  194. 

child.  545. 

circulation  of  blood  in,  213. 

convolutions,  578. 

development,  708. 

female,  545. 

fish,  544. 


Capillaaibs. 

Brain  — cmtimud. 

of  Goodsir,  545. 

^rilla,  546. 

idiots,  54^. 

lobes,  538-41,  546. 

male,  5^5. 

mammaua,  544. 

of  Cuvier,  545. 

orang,  546. 

proportion  of  water  in,  543. 

quantity  of  blood  in,  214. 

rabbit,  544. 

reptiles,  544. 

of  Sim{Mon,  545. 

weighty  ib» 
relative,  t^. 
Breathing,  216.    See  Bespiration. 
Bre4thing-air,  237. 

Bronchi,  arrangement  and  stmeture  of, 
222. 

muscularity  of,  241. 
Bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  243. 
Brownian  Movement,  45. 
Brunn's  glands,  330. 
Buffy  coat,  formation  of,  105—  1 15. 
Bolbus  arteriosus,  778. 
Bursffi  mucosae,  409. 

C. 

Ctecum,  336. 

changes  of  food  in,  364. 
Calcium,  salts  of,  in  human  body,  42. 
Calculi,  biliar}',  containing  choie«tenii, 

contammg  copper,  ^5a 
Calorifacient  food,  270. 
Calyces  of  the  kidney,  447. 
Canal,  alimentary,  282.    See  Stomadi, 
Intestine,  etc. 

external  auditonr^  658. 
function  of,  606. 

spiral,  of  cochlea,  662. 
CanaUculi  of  bone,  85. 
Canalis  membranaceous,  663. 
Canals,  Haversian,  86. 

semicircular,  002. 

function  of,  673. 
CanceUons  texture  of  bone,  82. 
Capacity  of  chest,  vital,  237. 

of  heart,  163. 
Capillaries,  1^5,  190. 

circulation  in,  195. 
rate  of,  209. 

contraction  of,  199. 

development,  774. 

diameter  of.  192. 

influence  of  on  drculatioii,  aoo. 

lymphatic,  371. 

network  of,  193. 
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Capillaries. 

Capillaries — continued. 

number,  194. 

passage  of  corpuacles  through  walls 
of,  197. 

resistance  to  flow  of  blood  in,  196. 

still  layer  in,  ib, 

structure  of,  191. 

systemic,  141. 

of  lungs,  227,  243. 

of  stomach,  301. 
Capsule  of  Glisson,  542. 
Capsules,  Malpighian,  450. 
Carbon,  union  of  with  oxygen,  producing 

heat,  266. 
Carbonates,  in  tissues,  42. 
Carbonic  acid  in  atmosphere,  244. 

in  blood,  125, 126,  250. 

effect  of  in  producing  asphyxia,  262. 


exhaled  from  skin,  44^. 
breathea  i 
in  lungs,  242. 


increase  of  in  breathea  air,  244. 


in  relation  to  heat  of  body,  266. 
Cardiac  orifice,  action  of,  312. 

sphincter  of,  313. 
relaxation  in  romiting,  313. 
Cardiograph,  1^8 
Carnivorous  animals,  food  0^  276. 

sense  of  smell  in,  656. 
Cartilage,  78. 

articular,  81. 

cellular,  79. 

chondiin  obtained  from,  38. 

classification,  78. 

development,  51. 

elastic,  78. 

fibrous,  81.    See  Fibro-cartilage. 

hyaline,  79. 

matrix,  00, 

ossification^  88. 

perichondrium  of,  79^ 

permanent,  78. 

structure,  78. 

temporary,  78—81. 

uses,  82. 

varieties,  78. 
Cartilage  of  external  ear,  use  in  hearing, 

666. 
Cartilages  of  larynx,  613. 
Casein,  37. 
Cauda  equina,  788. 
Caudate  ganglion-corpuscles,  488. 
Cells,  43. 

abrasion,  52. 

amccboid,  71. 

blood,  no.    6Sm  Blood-corpusclea. 

cartilage,  78. 

chemical  transformation^  52. 

ciliated,  55,  65,  581. 

classification,  ^5. 

eontents  of,  48. 

decay  and  death,  52. 


Cerbbbal  Nbbvbb. 

Cells — eont  inued, 
definition  of,  44. 

epithelium,  58.    See  Epithelium, 
fission,  51. 
formative,  745. 
functions,  52. 
gustatory,  049. 
Jacimar  of  bone,  86. 
modes  of  connection,  55. 
nerves  ending  in,  286,  485. 
nutrition,  ^7. 
of  glands,  o^,  418. 

action  of  iu  secretion,  419. 
olfactory,  653. 
pigment,  60. 
reproduction,  49. 
segmentation,  \i. 
structure  of,  48. 
transformation,  48. 
varieties,  54. 
vegetable,  53. 
distinctions  from  animal  cells,  53. 
Cellular  cartilage,  79. 
Cellular  tissue,  73.    See  Areolar  tissue. 
Cement  of  teeth,  96. 
Centres,  nervous,  479, 496.    See  Nervous 
centres, 
of  ossification,  90. 
Centrifugal  nerve-fibres,  400. 
Centripetal  nerve-fibres,  to. 
Cerebellum,  ^31. 
co-ordinatmg  function  of,  534. 
cross  action  of,  536. 
effects  of  injury  of  crura,  t^. 

of  removal  dt,  534. 
functions  of,  t^. 
in  relation  to  sensation,  ib, 
to  motion,  t^. 
to  muscular  sense,  535. 
to  sexual  passion,  536. 
structure  of,  $\i. 
Cerebral  circulation,  213. 

hemispheres,  5^7.    See  Cerebrum. 
Cerebral  nerves,  C50. 
arrangement  of,  557. 
third,  t^. 
effects  of  irritation  and  injury  of,  ib, 
relation  of  to  iris,  558. 
fourth,  ib, 
fifth,  «^. 
aconductorof  refleximpreesions,  561 . 
distribution  of,  558,  559. 
effect  of  division  of,  402, 560, 561 ,  562. 
influence  of  on  iris,  5^  ^02,  562. 
on  muscles  of  mastication,  j6i. 
on  muscular  movements,  to. 
on  organsof  special  sense,  562, 564- 
relation  of  to  nutrition,  563. 
resemblance  to  spinal  nerves,  558. 
sensory  function  of  greater  cuviaion 
of  fifth,  560. 
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Cbbxbsal  Nbrtbb. 

Cerebral  nerves — continued, 
sixth,  564. 
oommunicatioii   of,    with    sympa- 
thetiOy  565. 
Beventh,   505,    665.      See   Auditory 

Nerve  anaFacial  Nerve, 
eighth,  567,  «^  aeq.    See  Glo8so-j>ha- 
ryng^l,  Fneumogastric,  and  Bpinal 
Accessory  Nerves, 
ninth,  572. 
Cerebration,  unconscious,  549. 
Cerebric  acid,  39. 
Cerebrin,  39. 
Cerebro-spinal    nervous    system,   478, 

502. 
See  Brain,  Spinal  Cord,  &Cr 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  relation  to  circu- 
lation, 214. 
Cerebrum,  its  stnicture,  541. 

chemical  composition,  542. 

convolutions  0^  537,  538. 

crura  of,  526. 

development,  788. 

distinctive  character  in  man,  545. 


effects  of  injury,  543,  547. 
electrical  stmiulatic 


ion,  550. 

Amotions  of,  543. 

^y  matter,  541. 

in  relation  to  speech,  549,  550. 

linear  arrangement,  544. 

localization  of  functions,  550. 

white  matter,  542. 
Cerumen,  or  ear-wax,  438,  659. 
Chalk-stones,  467. 
Chambers  of  eye,  690. 
Charcoal,  absorption  of,  302. 
Chemical  composition  of   the   human 
body,  30. 

distinctions    between    animals    and 
vegetables,  4. 

sources  of  heat  in  the  body,  266. 

stimuU,  action  of  nerves  excited  by. 


lest,  it 


Chest,  its  capacity,  237. 

contents  of,  i^. 

contraction  of  in  expiration,  233. 

enlargement  of  in  inspiration,  229. 
Chest-notes,  622. 
Children,  respiration  in,  233. 
Chlorine,  action  on  negro's  skin,  447. 

in  human  bodyj  41. 

in  urine,  472. 
Cholesterin,  34. 

inbUe,349.      ^ 
Chondnn,  properties  of,  38. 
Chorda  dorsaliSj  74Q. 
Chorda  tympani,  505. 
Chordee  tenoinesB,  144. 

action  of,  149. 
Chorion,  7(;8. 

riUi  of,  id. 


CmCTTLATXON  OP  B1.OOD. 

Choroid  coat  of  eve,  68i. 

blood-vessels,  688. 

use  of  pigment  of,  684- 
Choroidal  fissure,  ^92. 
Chromatic  aberration,  696. 
Chvle,  370,  381. 

absorption  of,  362,  385. 

analysis  of,  383. 

bile  essential  to,  355. 

coagulation  of,  ^^z. 

compared  with  lymph,  383. 

corpuscles  of,  383.      See  Chyle-oor- 
puscles. 

course  of,  370. 

fibrin  of,  382. 

forces  propelling,  377. 

molecular  base  of,  381. 

properties  of,  id. 

quantity  found.  384. 

relation  of  to  blood,  id. 
Chvle-coTpuscles,  383. 

oevelopment    into   blood-oorpusdes, 

«9.  383- 
Chyme,  305, 361. 
absorption  of  digested  porta  o^  362, 

363. 
changes  of  in  intestines,  361. 

Cilia,  66,  581. 

Ciliary  epithelium,  65. 

of  ux  passages,  222. 

function  of,  67. 
Ciliary  motion,  47,  66,581. 

action  of  in  bronchial  tubes,  242. 

indep<mdent  of  nervous  systenii  582. 

nature  of^  J82. 
Ciliary  muscie,  609. 

action  of  in  aoap 
699. 

CiliaiT  processes,  684. 
Circulation  of  blood,  134* 

action  of  heart,  146. 

agents  concerned  in,  205. 

arteries,  172. 
force  of,  184. 
velocity  of,  207. 

bndn,  213. 

capillaries,  195. 
rate  of,  209. 

course  of,  135,  140. 

discovery,  136. 

erectile  structures,  214. 

festal,  784. 

forces  actmg  in,  138,  205. 

influence  of  resj^iration  on,  205. 

peculiarities  of  in  different  parts,  313. 

portal,  136. 

proofk,  137. 

pulmonary,  136,  242. 

systemic,  136, 141. 

in  veins,  aoo. 
velocity  of^  207»  2ia 


iptation  to  distanocs, 
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CiaCV  MFERBNTI A  L  FiBBO-CaRTILAOE. 

Circumferential  fibro-cartilages,  82. 
Circumvallate  papillas,  646. 
Cleaving  of  yeUc,  process  of,  743. 
Cleft,  ocular^  793. 
Clefts,  visceral,  769. 
Clitoris,  723. 

development  of,  807. 

an  erectile  structure,  214. 
Cloaca,  806. 
Clot  or  co^g;ulum  of  blood,  103. 

contraction  of,  104.    See  Coagulation. 

of  chyle,  382. 
Coagulation  of  blood,  103. 
absent  or  retarded,  109. 
conditions  afiecting,  107. 
influence  of  respiration  on,  250. 
theories  of,  107. 

of  chyle,  382. 

of  lymph,  381. 
Cochlea  of  the  ear,  662. 

office  of.  674. 
Cold-blooded  animak,  265. 

extent  of  reflex  movements  in,  515. 

retention  of  muscular  irritability  in, 

599 
Collateral  circulation  in  veins,  203. 

Colloids,  389. 

Colon,  335. 

Colostrum,  813. 

Colouring  matter,  38. 

of  bile,  349. 

of  blood,  115. 

of  urine,  469. 
Colours,    optical   phenomena  of,    710, 

711. 
Columns}  cames,  144. 

action  of,  148. 
Columnar  epiwelium,  64. 
Columns  of  medulla  oblongata,  521. 
Columns  of  spinal  cord,  502. 

functions  of,  513. 
Commissure  of  spmal  cord,  504. 
Complemental  air,  237. 

colours,  710. 
Concha,  6^0. 

use  of^  065,  667. 
Conduction  of  impressions, 

in  medulla  oblongata,  523. 

in  or  through  nerve-centres,  496. 

in  nerve-fibres,  488. 

ill  spinal  cord,  510. 

in  sympathetic  nerve,  577. 
Cones  of  retina,  687. 
Conglomerate  glands,  415. 
Com  vasculosi,  736. 
Conical  papillec,  047. 
Conjunctiva,  680. 
Connective  tiBsucs,  68. 

corpuscles  of,  70. 

fibrous,  69. 

functions,  68. 


Correlation  of  Life,  &c. 

Connective  tissues — continued. 
gelatinous^  68. 
retiform,  09. 
varieties,  68. 
Consonants,  623. 

varieties  of,  025. 
Contractility, 
of  arteries,  177. 
of  bronchial  tubes,  241 . 
muscular  tissue,  591. 
influence  of  nerves  on,  592. 
Contraction, 
of  coagulated  fibrin,  103. 
of  muscular  tiasue,  mode  of,  594. 
Contralto  voice,  620. 
Convoluted  glands,  414. 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  538. 
Co-ordination  of  movements,  office   of 
cerebellum  in,  535. 
office  of  sympathetic  ganglia  in,  580. 
Copper,  an  accidental  element  in  the 
body,  42. 
in  bile,  3C0. 
Cord,  spinal,  502.    See  Spinal  cord. 

umbilical,  765. 
Cords,  tendinous,  in  heart,  144. 
vocal,  611.    See  Vocal  cords. 
Corium,  430,  432. 
Cornea,  601,  682. 
action  of  on  rays  of  light,  689. 
corpuscles,  683. 
nerves,  683. 
nutrition  of,  402. 
protective  function  of,  692. 
structure,  682. 

ulceration  of,  in  imperfect  nutrition, 
402. 
after  injury  of  fifth  nerve,  tb.,  562. 
Corpora  Arantii,  145,  152. 
geniculata,  527. 
quadrigemina,  528. 
their  function,  ib. 
striata,  ib. 
their  faction,  530. 
Corpus  callosum,  office  of,  553. 
cavemosum  penis,  214. 
dentatum,  532. 
luteum,  731. 
of  human  female,  732. 
of  mammalian  animals,  ib. 
of    menstruation    and    pregnancy 
compared,  734. 
spongiosum  urethrse,  214. 
Corpuscles  of  blood,   no.    See  Blood* 
corpuscles, 
of  chyle,  382. 

of  connective  tiuue,  70, 71. 
of  cornea,  683. 
of  lymph,  381. 
Pacinian,  486. 
Correlation  of  life  with  other  forces,  6. 
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COUTICAL  SVBSTANCB  OF  KiDKBT. 

Cortical  substance  of  kidney,  447. 

of  l3rniphatic  glands,  378. 
Corti's  rods.  663. 

office  of,  075. 
Costal  t}'pes  of  respiration,  233. 
Coughing,  influence  on  circulation  in 
reins,  20J. 

mechanism  of,  255. 

sensation  in  larynx  bdbre,  498. 
Cowper's  glands,  734. 

office  uncertain,  741. 
Cracked  voice,  621. 
Cramp.  496,  510. 

Cranial  nerves,  556.  5^^  Cerehml  nerves. 
Cranium,  development  of,  768. 
Crassamentum,  103. 
Creatin  and  Cieatinin,  39. 
Crico-arjrtenoid  muscles,  615. 
Cricoid  cartilages,  614. 
Cross  paralysifl,  523. 
Crura  cereoelli,  331. 

effect  of  dividing,  536. 
of  irritating,  534. 

cerebri,  526. 
their  office,  528. 
Crusta  petrosa,  02,  96. 
Crj-ptogamio   plants,  movements  of 

spores  of,  5. 
Cr}'Btal  powth  ot.  10. 
Cr}'stalline  lens,  690. 

in  relation  to  vision  at  different 
distances,  698. 
Crystalloids,  389. 
Cr^'stals,  growin  of,  2. 

Slood,  116. 
Cubic  feet  of  air  for  rooms,  252. 
Cupped  appearance  of  blood-clot,  105. 
Curves  of  arteries,  179. 
Cuticle,  430.  i$M  Epidermis,  Kpithelium. 

of  hair,  439. 

thickening  of,  ^05. 
Cutis  auserina,  584. 

vera,  430, 432. 
Cyanate  of  ammonia,  46^. 
Cylindrical  epithelium,  04. 
Cystic  duct,  340,  352. 
Cystin  in  urine,  472. 
Cytoblasta,  4^. 

in  developmg  and  growing  parts,  399. 


Decapitated  animals,  reflex  nets  in,  515. 
Decay  of  blood-corpuscles,  130. 
Decidua,  761. 

menstraaUs,  730. 

roflexa,  tifr. 

serotina,  id, 

vera,  id. 
Decline,  3,  20. 


DiBT. 

Decomposition,  tendency  of  animal  00m- 

pounds  to,  32. 
Decussation  ot  fibres  in  medulla  ob- 
longata,  522,  523. 
in  sjnnal  cord,  513. 

of  optic  nerves,  71J. 
DefsDoation,  mechanism  of,  365. 

influence  of  roinal  cord  on,  519. 
Degeneration  of  tooth-fangs,  39S. 
Deglutition,  294.    See  Swallowing. 
Dental  groove,  primitive,  96. 
Dentine,  92, 93. 
Depressor  nerve,  1 90. 
Derma,  430. 

Descendens  noni  nerve,^2* 
Desoemet's  membrane,  683. 
Development,  3,  742. 

relation  to  growth,  404. 
of  organs,  765. 

alimentary  canal,  796. 

blood,  127. 

blood-vessels,  773,  779- 

bone,  87* 

brain,  788. 

capillaries,  774. 

cranium,  760. 

ear,  795. 

embryo,  J42. 

extremities,  771. 

eye,  791. 

face  and  visceral  arches,  769, 

heart,  771,  776. 

hver,  798. 

nerves,  787. 

nervous  system,  787. 

nose,  796. 

organs  of  sense,  791. 

respiratory  apparatus,  800. 

sahvary  giandA,  798. 

spinal  cord,  787. 

teeth,  96. 

vascular  s}-ttem,  772. 

vertebral  column  and  cranium,  765. 

of  Wolffian  bodies,  urinary  apparatus 
and  sexual  oigans,  800. 
Dextrin,    formation   of    in    digestion, 

308. 
Diabetes,  360. 

Diapedesii  of  blood-corpuscles,  197. 
Diaphragm. 

action  of  on  abdominal  viscera,  253. 

in  inspiration,  228. 

in  various  respiratory  acta,  252-257. 

in  vomiting,  313,  314. 
DiaphyHis,90. 
Diastole,  of  heart,  147. 
Dicrotous  pulse,  183. 
Diet- 
daily,  281. 

influence  on  blood,  123. 

mixed,  necessity  of,  279. 
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DiFFUsioir. 

Difiyidon  417. 

of  gues  in  respiration,  242. 
Digegtion,  genend  nature  of,  274. 

of  food  in  the  intestines,  321. 

of  food  in  the  stomach,  290-304. 

influence  of  nervous  system  on,  317, 

369- 
of  stomach  after  death,  319. 

See  Gastric  fluid,  Food,  Stomach. 
Direction  of  sounds,  pereeption  of,  676. 

of  vision,  707. 
Discus  proligerus,  724. 
Disease  in  relation  to  assimilation  and 
nutrition,  40c. 

in  relation  to  heat  of  body^  265. 
Diseased  parts,  assimilation  in,  403. 
Diseases,  alteration  of  blood  produced 
bj,  400. 

maintenance  of  alterations  by,  403. 

reflex  acta  in,  518. 
Distance,  adaptation  of  eye  to,  697-699. 

of  sounds,  how  judged  of,  677. 
Distinctness  of  vision,  how  secured,  695. 
Dormant  vitality,  7. 
Dorsal  laminic,  747,  769. 
Dorsum  of  tongue,  644. 
Double  hearing,  678. 

vision,  714. 
Dreams,  549,  556. 
Drowning,  cause  of  death  in,  262. 
Duct,  cystic,  340,  352. 

hepatic,  340,  345. 

thoracic,  370,  381. 

vitelline.  753. 
Ductless  glancte,  422. 
Ducts  of  Cuvier,  783. 
Ducts  of  glands,  arrangement  of,  414. 

contraction  of,  420. 

lactiferous^  810. 
Ductus  arteriosus,  780,  786. 

venosus,  782.  785  (19,  fig.  161). 

closure  of,  786. 
Duodenum,  ^21. 

Duration  of  impressions  on  retina,  709. 
Duvemey*s  glands,  723. 
Dyspeptone,  308. 
Dysphai;:ia^  absorption   from   nutritive 

oaths  m,  446. 
Dyspncea,  259. 


£. 

Ear,  657. 

bones  or  ossicles  of,  660 

function  of,  669. 
development  of, 
external,  658. 

function  of,  666. 
internal,  661. 

function  of,  673. 


Epidbbmis. 

Ear — eontmued, 
middle,  659. 
function  of,  667. 
Ectopia  vesicsD,  A50. 
Efferent  nerve-fibres,  490. 
lymphatics,  ^. 
vessels  of  Uanev,  4^1. 
E^  as  articles  of  food,  275. 
Eighth  cranial  nerve,  567. 
Elastic  cartila^,  78. 
coat  of  arteries,  169. 
fibres,  71. 

recoil  of  chest  and  lungs,  235. 
tissue,  in  arteries,  169. 

in  bronchi,  222. 
tissues,  heat  developed  in,  264. 
Elasticity^ 
of  arteneSf  173. 
employed  m  expiration,  234. 
EUiatin,  38. 
Electricity, 
in  muscle,  609. 
nerve,  609. 
Electro-magnetism, 
effect  on  arteries,  178. 
on  rigor  mortis,  001. 
on  voluntary  muscles,  590. 
I   Elementary  substances  in  tne  human 
body,  30. 
accidental,  42. 
Embryo.    See  Development  and  Fostus. 

formation  of  blood  in,  127. 
Emission  of  semen  a  reflex  act,  517. 
Emmetropic  eye,  700. 
Emotions,  connection  of  with  cerebral 

hemispheres,  543. 
Enamel  of  teeth,  q2,  94. 
End-bulbs,  435,  485. 
End-plates,  motorial,  485. 
Endocardium,  139. 
Endolymph,  661—664. 

Amction  of,  673. 
Endosmometer,  308. 
Endothelium,  60. 
germinatine,  62. 
situations,  oi. 
varieties,  62. 
Energy, 
relations  of  vital  to  phvsical,  chap.  ii. 
daily  amount  expenaed  in  body,  476. 
Epencephalon,  789. 
Epiblast,  745,  746. 
Eptdermia,  59—430. 
development,  etc.  of,  67. 
functions  of,  435. 
hinders  absorption,  391. 
nutrition  of,  401. 
pigment  of,  431. 
reution  to  sensibility,  436. 
siructure  of,  ^9, 430. 
thickening  oi,  431. 
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Epididymis. 

Epididymw,  735. 
Epiglottis, 

action  in  Bwalloifting,  295. 

influence  of  on  voice,  616. 
Epilepsy,  reflex  acts  in,  500. 
Epipb)  sifl,  90. 
Epithelium,  58. 

nir-cells,  225. 

arteries,  169. 

bronchi,  222. 

bronchial  tubes,  223. 

ciliated,  55,  65,  581. 

copged, «). 

columnar,  58,  64. 

cylindrical,  id. 

development,  67. 

Fallopian  tubes,  722. 

glandular,  ib. 

S>blet-ahapcd,  64. 
raafian  follicles,  724. 
growth,  67. 
hepatic  duct,  345. 
Lioberkiihn's  glands,  325. 
mucous  membranes,  411. 
olfactory  region,  653. 
polyhedral,  58. 
salivary  glands,  285. 
secreting  glands,  414. 
serous  membranes,  408. 
situation,  67. 
spheroidal,  64. 
squamous  or  tesselifted,  59. 
tongue,  648. 

tubular  glands  of  stomach,  299. 
tympanum,  659. 
urine-tubes,  450. 
uses,  66. 


villi,  332. 
Iquilibi 


Equilibrium  dynamical,  16. 

Emt  position  of  objects,  perception  of, 

704. 
Erectile     structures,     circulation     in, 

214. 
Erection,  ib. 

cause  of,  2K. 

influence  of  muscular  tissue  in,  ib. 

a  reflex  act,  517. 
Eunuchs,  voice  of,  621. 
Eustachian  valve,  786. 
Eustachian  tube,  659. 

development,  795. 

ftmiction  of,  671. 
Excito-motor   and   sensori-motor  acts, 

49!9- 
Excreta  in  relation  to  muscular  action, 

608. 

Excretin,  365. 

Excretion,  40^. 

Excretoleic  add,  36^. 

Excretory  organa,  influence  of  on  the 

blooa,  132. 


Fallopian  Tubes. 

Exerdae, 
^ecta  of  <m  muscles,  394* 
on  nervous  tissue,  305. 
on  production  of  carbonic  acid,  246. 
on  temperature  of  body,  272. 
on  venous  circulatioD,  204. 
undue,  increased  growth  from,  402. 
Expansion  and  contraction  of  chest,  229- 

235- 
Expenditure  of  body,  473  et  seq. 

amount,  474^  47^. 

compared  with  income,  475. 

evidences,  474. 

objects,  476. 

sources,  476. 
Expiration,  228. 

influence  of  on  drculation,  205. 

mechanism  of,  233. 

muscles  concerned  in,  ib, 

relative  duration  of,  235. 
Expired  air,  p^roperties  of,  244. 
Expuldve  actions,  mechanism  of,  255. 
Extractive  matters, 

in  blood,  109. 

in  mine,  460. 
Extremities,  development  of,  771. 
Eye,  680. 

adaptation  of  vision  at  difibrent  dl?* 
tances,  697-699. 

blood-vessels,  688. 

capillary  vessels  of,  194. 

development  of,  J91. 

effect  on,  of  injury  of  facial  nerre, 

565- 
of  filth  nerve.  402,  562. 

movements  or,  542. 

nerves,  supplying  musdes  of,  557,  558. 

optical  apparatus  of,  693. 

refracting  media  of,  689. 

resemblance  to  camera,  693. 

structure  of,  680. 
EyeUds,  680. 

development  of,  795. 
Eyes,  simultaneous  action  of  in  visioo, 

714- 


F. 


Face,  development  of,  769. 

effect  of  injur}'  of  seventh  nerve  on^ 
566. 

influence  of  flfth  nerve  on,  561. 
Facial  nerve,  565. 

efllbcts  of  paralysis  of^  565. 

relation  of  to  expression,  566. 
Fieoes,  composition  of,  310^  365. 

Quantity  of,  t^. 
Fallopian  tubes,  719. 

ciliated  epithehum  in,  66^ 

opening  into  abdomen,  409. 
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Falsetto  Kotes. 

Falsetto  notes,  621. 
Fasciculi  of  muscles,  585. 
Fasciculus, 
olivary,  522. 
teres,  ih. 
Fasting, 

influence  on  secretion  of  bUe,  351. 
Fat,  33,  75. 
action  of  bile  on,  355, 362. 
of   pancreatic    secretion  on,  338, 

3^2. 
development,  ^7. 
of  small  intestine  on,  362. 
absorbed  by  lacteals,  301. 
in  blood,  122. 

in  relation  to  beat  of  body,  272. 
of  bile.  349. 
of  chyle,  381. 

situations  where  found,  34,  75. 
structure  of,  75. 
uses  of,  33,  77. 
Female  generative  organs,  719. 

voice,  619. 
Fenestra  ovaUs,  662. 
office  of,  672. 
rotunda,  6S^, 
office  of,  672. 
Fennentation,  digestion  compared  with. 

Ferments  38.  291. 

Fibre-cells  01  involuntary  muscle,  583. 

Fibres,  56,  71. 

of  Mtiller.  688. 
Fibrils  or  filaments,  57. 

muscular,  58^. 
Fibrin,  37,  in  Slood  104  et  teg,, 
use  of,  112. 

in  chyle,  382. 

compared  with  albumen,  37. 

formation  oL  106. 

in  lymph,  181,  383. 

sources  ana  properties,  of,  37. 

vegetable,  277. 

weight  in  blood  includes  white  cor- 
puscles, 122. 
Fibrinogen,  105,  106. 
Fibrinoplastic  and  fibrinogenous  matter, 

100. 
Fibrinoplastin,  106. 
Fibro-cartilage,  81. 

classification,  82. 

development,  82. 

uses,  82. 

white,  81. 

vellow,  81. 
Fibrous  tissue,  73* 

white,  ib, 

Sellow,  74. 
evelopment,  74. 
Field  of  vision,  actual  and  ideal  size  of^ 

705. 


Food. 

Fifth  nerve,  5^8.    See  Cerebral  Kervcs. 
Filiform  papmoB  of  tongue,  647. 
Fillet,  522. 
Filtration,  417. 
Filum  terminale,  ^04. 
Fimbria}  of  Fallopian  tube,  721. 
Fingers,  development  of,  771. 
Fish, 

temperature  of,  265. 
Fissures^ 
of  brain.  538-541. 
of  spinal  cord,  5C4. 
Fistula,  gastric,  experiments  in  cases 

of,  302,  303,  306. 
Flesh  compared  with  blood,  1 10. 
Fluids,  passage  of  through  membranes, 

388. 
Fluorin  in  animal  body,  42. 
Focal  distance,  697. 
Fcstus, 
blood  of^  127. 
circulation  in,  784. 

communication  with  mother,  763,  765. 
faeces  of,  353. 
office  of  bile  in,  353. 
pulse  in,  161. 
Folds,  head  and  tail,  750. 
Follicles, 
Graafian,  723.    See  Graafian  Vesicles, 
hair,  A39. 

of  lieberkuhn,  325. 
Food,  274-280. 
acnon  of  bile  on.  355. 
of  gastric  fluid,  304^  ei  acq. 
of  pancreatic  secretion,  337. 
of  pepsin,  mode  of,  307. 
of  sauva,  280,  290. 
albuminous,  changes  of,  307,  339, 362. 
amyloid,  changes  of,  290,  308,  363. 
of  animals,  274. 
of  carnivorous  animals,  276. 
changes  of  by  digestion,  enemical,  307. 
structural,  ib. 
in  large  intestines,  364. 
in  mouth,  283. 
in  small  intestines,  360-363. 
in  stomach,  305. 
classification  01,  274. 
composition  of  many.  p.  81 7  Appendix, 
digestibility  of  articles  of,  310. 

value  dependent  on^  281. 
di^stion  of,  in  intestines,  360,  et  seq. 

in  stomach,  304. 
eggs,  an  example  of  mixed,  275. 
fatty  elements  of,  changes  of,  339,355. 
general  purposes  of,  274. 
of  herbivorous  animals,  277. 
liquid,  absorption  of,  302,  363. 
of  man,  276. 
milk,  a  natural,  275. 
mixed,  the  best  for  man,  279-81. 
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Food. 

Food — eontin  ued. 
mixture  of,  necesmy,  274-77. 
nitTo^enous  and  noii-nitrog«nous,  274. 
oleagmous  principlefl  of,  changes  in 

stomach,  309. 
paaeage  of  through  alimentary  canal, 
283. 
into  stomach,  204. 
relation  of  to  carbonic  acid  produced, 
246. 
to  excretion,  279-81. 
to  heat  of  body,  271. 
to  muscular  action,  609. 
of  gastric  fluid,  302. 
of  saliva,  291. 
relation  of  to  urea,  465. 
to  urine.  458. 
phospnates  in,  471. 
vegetable,  contains  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples, 277. 
Foot-pound,  164. 
Foot-ton,  ib. 
Foramen  ovale,  778,  786. 
Formative  cells,  745. 
Form  of  bodies,  how  estimated,  707. 
Fornix,  ofBce  of,  554. 
Fourth  ventricle,  522. 

cranial  nerve,  j  j8. 
Fovea  centralis,  005,  689. 
Freezing,  effect  of  on  blood,  108. 
Frequency  of  heart's  action,  161. 
Fundus  of  uterus,  722. 

of  bladder,  4^4. 
Fungiform  papmte  of  tongue,  646, 647. 


G. 


Galactophorous  ducts,  809. 
Gall-bladder,  346. 
functions,  3U. 

passage  of  bue  into  and  from,  351, 352^ 
structure.  347. 
Ganglia.    See  also  Nervous  centres, 
cerebral  or  sensory,  functions  of,  530. 
of  spinal  nerves,  509, 573. 
of  tne  sympathetic,  573. 
action  01,  ^78. 
as    co-ordinators    of    involuntary 

movements,  578. 
structure  of,  570. 
in  heart,  165. 

in  substance  of  organs,  580. 
Ganglion,  Gasaerian,  5S»,  573. 
corpuscles,  487,  509  ("fig.  233),  576. 
See  Nerve-corpuscles. 
Gases,  absorption  of  Dy  blood,  390. 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  446. 
in  blood,  126. 

in  stomach  and  intestines,  366. 
in  urine,  473 


Glaitds. 

Gastric  fluid,  302. 
acid  in,  304. 

actbn  ox  on  nitrogenous  food,  106. 
on  non-nitrogenous  food,  30Q. 
nature  of,  3|07. 

on  saccharine  and  amyloid  prin- 
ciples, 308. 
artificial,  306. 

preparaaon  of^  306. 
chaiacters  of,  303. 
composition  0^304. 
digestive  power  of,  305,  306. 
experiments  with,  305, 306. 
pepsin  of,  104. 
quantity  oL  304. 
secretion  of,  V}2. 
how  excited,  302. 

influence  of  nervous  system    on, 
318. 
Gelatin,  38. 

Gelatinous  substances,  38. 
Generation  and  development,  719. 
Generative    organs     of     the    female, 

719, 
Genito-urinary  tract  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, 412. 
Germinal  area,  746. 
matter,  44.    See  Protoplasm, 
membrane,  745. 
spot,  725. 

development  of,  ib, 
vesicle,  t^. 
development  of,  ih. 
disappearance  of,  743. 
Gill,  217. 

Gizzard,  actum  of^  311. 
Gland,  pineaL  550. 
pituitary,  t^. 
pK»tate,  734, 741. 
Gland-cells,  agents  of  secretiOD,  413. 

relation  to  epithelium,  64, 414. 
Gland-ducts,  arrangement  of^  4 16. 

contractions  of,  420. 
Glands,  aggregated,  415. 
Brunn's,  330. 
ceruminous,  438. 
conglomerate,  415. 
Cowper's,  734,  741. 
ductless,  ^2. 
Duvemey  s,  723. 
of  large  mtestine,  336. 
lenticular  of  intestine,  ib, 

of  stomach,  301. 
of  lieberkiihn,  ^5. 
lymphatic,    378.       See    Lj-mphatk 

Glands, 
of  Peyer,  326. 
mammary,  809. 
salivary,  2^3. 
sebaceous,  438. 
secreting,  414.    See  Secrethig  Gknds. 
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Glands. 

Olandfl — continued. 

of  small  intestines,  324. 

of  stomach,  298. 

sudoriparous,  436. 

tubular,  414. 
of  large  intestine,  336. 
of  stomach,  298. 

vascular,  422.    See  Vascular  Glands. 

Yulvo-yaginal,  723. 
Olandula  Nabothi,  722. 
Olandular  epithelium,  64. 
Olisson's  capsule,  341. 
Olobulin,  37,  116. 
Olobus  major  and  minor,  736. 

development,  803. 
Olosso-pnaryngral  nerve,  567. 

communications  of,  ib, 

motor  filaments  in,  ib, 

a  nerve  of  common  sensation  and  of 
taste,  567,  650. 
Olottis,  action  of  laryngeal  muscles  on, 
614, 615. 

closed  in  vomiting,  313. 

efibct  of  division  of  pneumogastric 
nerves  on,  J71. 

forms  assumed  by,  616. 

narrowing  0^  proportioned  to  height 
of  note,  617. 

respiratory  movements  of,  236. 
Olucose,  35. 

in  liver,  357. 
Gluten  in  vegetables,  277. 
Glycocholic  acid,  349. 
Glycogen,  35,  358. 

characters,  359. 

destination,  358. 

pre|>aration,  359. 

variation  with  diet,  358. 
Glycosuria,  360. 

artificial  production  of,  360. 
Graafian  vesicle^  723. 

formation  and  development  o^  723, 
725,  733. 

relation  of  ovum  to,  72j,  726. 

rupture  of,  changes  loliowing,  733. 
Oranular  layer  of  retina,  686. 
Onipe-sugar,  35.    See  Glucose. 
Crey  matter  of  cerebellum,  532. 

of  cerebral  ganglia,  526,  et  eeq, 

of  cerebrum,  541. 

of  crura  cefebn,  526. 

of  medulla  oblongata,  520. 

of  pons  Varolii,  526. 

of  spinal  cord,  507. 
CrrooTOj  primitive,  747. 

primitive  dental,  96. 
Growth^  10,  404. 

coincident  with  development,  2,  404. 

com]>ared  with  common  nutrition,  406. 

conditions  of,  ib. 

continuance  of,  401. 


Hbart. 

GiQiwih— continued. 

as  hypertrophy,  405. 

increased  by  increase  of  function,  405. 

not  peculiar  to  living  beings,  2. 
Gubemaculum  testis,  &K. 
Gum,  insufficient  as  food,  276. 
Gustatory  nerves,  567, 650. 

cells,  ^9. 


H. 


Habitual  movements,  501,  517,  530. 
Hiematin,  116. 
HaBmadynamometer,  184. 
Hnmatochometer,  209. 
Hiemoglobin,  no,  115,  123,  250. 
alliance  with  other  colouring  matters, 

38. 
distribution,  118. 
spectrum,  124. 
Hair,  438. 
casting  of,  396. 
chemical  composition  of,  38. 
development  and  growth  of,  395. 
growth  near  old  ulcers,  406. 
structure  of,  438. 
Hair  follicles,  439. 

their  secretion,  442* 
HamuluSj  663. 
Hand,  prmcipal  seat  of  sense  of  touch, 

636. 
Hare-lip,  770. 
Haversian  canals,  86. 
Hearing,  anatomy  of  organs  of,  657. 
double,  6/8. 

impaired  oy  lesion  of  facial  nerve,  566. 
influence  of  external  ear  on,  666. 
of  labyrinth,  673-75. 
of  middle  ear,  6o7-()72. 
physiology  of,  066. 
See  Bound,  Vibrations,  etc. 
Heart,  138—169. 
action  of,  I46. 
accelerated,  167. 
effects  of,  168. 
force  of,  162. 
fluency  of,  161. 
inhibited,  i67. 
after  removal,  165. 
rhythmic,  ib. 

weakened  in  asphyxia,  138. 
work  of,  164. 
auricles  of,  138. 
their  action.  146. 
See  Auricles, 
capacity,  163. 
chorda)  tendineie  of,  144. 
columniB  camce  of,  I44, 148. 
course  of  blood  in,  140. 
development,  773. 
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HSAST. 

JSieart— continued. 

of  cayitiee  and  septa,  777. 
force,  162. 
frog's,  165. 
pnglia  of.  165. 
nypertropny  of,  406. 
impulse  of,  157. 

tracing  W  cardiograph,  159,  160. 
influence  of  pneumogastric  nenre,  167, 

569- 
of  sympathetic  nerve,  167. 

muscular  fibres  of,  139. 
musculi  papillares,  14^  149. 
nervous  connections  with  other  oigans, 
167, 168. 
rhytnm,  165. 
nervous  system,  influence  on,  164. 
sounds  of,  154. 
causes,  155, 156. 
first,  155. 

in  relation  to  pulse,  195. 
second,  k6. 
structure  0^  1^9. 
tendinous  cords  of,  144. 
valves,  Id  I. 
arterial  or  semilunar,  145. 

action  of,  150. 
auriculo- ventricular,  141. 
action  of,  147. 
ventricles,  their  action,  147. 
capaci^,  163. 
work  of,  164. 
Heat^  action  of  on  nerves,  488,  491. 
animal,  263.    See  Temperature, 
adaptation  to  climate,  264. 
connection  of  with  respiration,  2S6, 

267. 
exercise,  264. 
of  external  coverings,  272. 
of  food,  271. 
of  nervous  system,  272. 
influence  of  age  on,  263. 
losses  by  radiation,  etc.,  268. 
in  relation  to  bile,  353. 
sources  and  modes  of  production,266. 
developed  in  contraction  of  muscles, 

264,598. 
perception  of,  640. 
Heat  or  rut,  727. 

analogous  to  menstruation,  727. 
Height,  relation  to  respiratory  capacity, 

238. 
Heliootrema,  663. 
Helix  of  ear,  659. 
Hemispheres,  Cerebral,  537,  543.    See 

Cerebrum. 
Hepatic  cells,  346. 
ducts,  340,  345. 
veins,  343. 

characters  of  blood  in,  126. 
vessels,  arrangement  of,  345. 


Inkibitobt  Actxox. 

Herbivorous  animaU^ 

perception  of  odours  by,  656. 
Hermaphroditism,  apparent,  809. 
Hiccough,  mechanism  of,  25^. 
HUus  of  kidney,  448. 

spleen,  424. 
Hip-joint,  pain  in  its  diseases,  497,  514 
Hippuric  acid  in  urine,  468. 
Horse's  blood,  peculiar  coagulatioB  of, 
105. 

oereliellum,  ^36. 
Hun^,  sensation  of,  316. 
Hyaline  cartilage,  78. 
Hybernation,  retarded  respiration,  etc^ 
during,  267. 

state  of  thymus  in,  428. 

temperature  in,  267. 
Hydrochloric  acid  in  gastric  fluid,  304. 
Hygrometric  conditions  influencing  re- 
spiration, 246. 
Hymen,  723. 
Hypenesthcsia, 

result  of  injury  to  spinal  cord,  514. 
Hypeimetropia,  702. 
Hypertrophy,  405. 
Hypoblast,  745,  746. 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  572. 
Hypospadias,  S09. 


I. 


Ideas,  connection    of  with  oerebrom, 

543* 
Ileum,  322. 

Ileo-cfDcial  valve,  322,  335. 

structure  and  action,  336,  368. 
Illusions,  630-32. 
Image,  formation  of  on  retina,  693. 

distinctness  of,  695. 

inversion  of,  703. 
Impressions, 

retained  and  reproduced  in  cerebrum, 

543- 
Impulse  of  heart,  157. 

Income  of  body,  473. 

amount,  475. 

sources,  475 

compaiea  with  expenditure,  475. 
Incus,  660. 

function  of,  670. 
Indol,  339. 
Inflammatory  blood,  coagulation  of^  loS. 

corpuscles  in,  1 14. 
Infiindibulum,  224. 
Inftisoria,  movements  of,  47. 
Inhibitory  influence  of  pneumogutzio 

nerve,  167. 
Inhibitory  action  of  brain,  518. 

of  nerves,  490. 
on  heart,  167. 
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Inhibitory  Actiok. 

Inhibitory  action — continued. 
of  nerveB^eontimted. 
on  blood-vessels,  189, 190. 
on  blood-Ycaaels  of  salirary  glands, 

288. 
on  ^tric  blood-vessels,  318. 
on  intestinul  movements,  369. 
on  respiratory  movemen1».  2^6. 
Inorganic  elements  in  human  body,  30. 
Inorganic  principles,  ao, 

matter,  distinction  trom  organised,  22. 
Inosite,  35. 
Insalivation,  283. 
Insects,  temperature  of,  267. 
Inspiration,  229. 
elastic  resistance  overcome  by,  240. 
force  employed  in,  239. 

during  apnooa,  240. 
influence  of  on  circulation,  206. 
mechanism  of,  228. 
Intellectual  faculties,  relation  to  cere- 
brum, J43, 
Interarticuiar  fibro-cartilage,  82. 
Intercellular  substance,  ^6. 
Intercostal  muscles,  action  in  inspira- 
tion, 231. 
in  expiration^  235. 
Interlobular  veins,  343. 
Intestinal  juice,  337. 
Intestines,  digestion  in,  321. 
development,  753,  796. 
fatty  discharges  from,  339. 
gases,  366. 
large,  digestion  in,  364. 

structure^  334. 
length  in  diiierent  animals,  337. 
movements,  367. 
small,  changes  of  food  in,  360. 
structure  of,  321. 
valvuhc  conniventes,  324. 
villi  of,  331. 
Intonation,  625. 
Intralobular  veins,  342. 
Inversion  of  images  on  retina,  703. 

correction  of,  704. 
Involuntanr  muscles, 
action  of,  607. 
structure  of,  583. 
Iris,  691. 
action  of,  558, 695. 

in  adaptation  to  distances,  697. 
blood-vessels,  688. 
development  of,  794. 
influence  of  fifth  nerve  on,  562. 
of  sixth  nerve,  564. 
of  third  nerve  557. 
relation  of  to  optic  nerve,  558. 
structure  and  function  of,  691. 
Iron,  parts  of  body  in  which  found,  82. 
IrritaDility  of  muscular  tisane,  592. 
Ivory  of  teeth,  92. 


Labtnx. 

J. 

Jacob's  membrane,  687. 

Jacobson's  nerve,  567. 

Jaw,  interarticular  cartilage,  284. 

Jejunum,  322. 

Jettixig  flow  of  blood  in  arteries,  174. 

Jumping,  607. 


E. 
Keratin,  38 

Kidney,  increased  function  of  one,  421. 
Kidneys,  their  structure,  447. 

blood-vessels  of,  how  distributed,  450. 

capillaries  of,  194^  451. 

development  of,  800. 

function  of,  45^.    i^  Urine. 

Malpighian  booies  of,  450. 

tubules  of,  448. 
Knee,  pain  of,  in  diseased  hip,  497, 514. 
Kymo^ph,  185. 

tracings,  185,  186. 
f-,  186: 


spring- 


L. 


Labia  externa  and  interna,  723. 
Labyrinth  of  the  ear,  661. 

membranous,  664. 

osseous,  661. 

function  of,  673. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  680. 

gland,  680. 
Lactation,  81 1. 
Lacteals,  370. 

absorption  by,  384. 

contain  lymph  in  fkstuig,  381. 

origin  of,  373. 

structure  of,  377. 

in  vim,  334^  385. 
Lactic  acid,  w. 

in  gastric  fluid,  304 
Lactilerous  ducts,  809. 
Lactose,  35. 
Lacuna)  of  bone,  85,  86. 
Lamellflo  of  bone,  87. 
Lamina  spiralis,  663. 

use  of,  674. 
Lamina)  dorsales,  747,  769. 

visceniles  or  ventrales,  752,  769. 
Language,  how  produced,  623. 
Large  intestine,  334.    See  Intestine, 
laryngeal  nerves,  236,  568. 
Larynx,  construction  0(612. 

influence  of  pneumogastric  nerve  on, 

569-71- 
irritation  referred  to,  497. 

muscles  oi,  615. 
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Labtkx. 

Larynx — eontimied, 

variatiom  in  oocordiDg  to  lex  and  ag«, 
620. 

ventricles  of^  623. 

Tocal  cords  of,  6l2, 616. 
Laughing,  256. 
Laxator  tympani  muscle,  660. 
Lead  an  ai'ddental  element,  42 
Leapizi|g,  607. 
Lecithin,  30. 

Legumen  identical  with  casein,  277. 
LenSj  ciTstalline,  690. 
Lenticular  ganglion,  relation  of  third 

nerre  t^  557. 
Lenticular  glands  of  stomach,  301. 

of  large  intestine,  336. 
Leucin,  39. 
Leucocytes  of  blood,  1 18. 

amccDoid  movements,  120. 

chyle.  383. 

lymph,  381. 

origin  of,  129. 
LeucocythfiDmia,  state  of  vascular  glands 

in,  A28. 
liOvers.  different  kinds  of,  603. 
Lieberkiihn's  glands, 

in  large  intestines,  336. 

in  small  intestines,  325. 

in  stomach,  325. 
Life, 

dependence  of  on  external  force,  14. 

natural  term  of,  for  each  particle,  398. 

origin  of,  29. 

relation  to  other  forces,  6. 

simplest  manifestations  of,  i. 
Ligamentum  nuche,  74. 
Lightning,  condition  of  blood  after  death 

by,  109. 
Lime,  salts  of,  in  human  body,  42. 
Lingual  branch  of  filth  nerve,  562,  563, 

568,  650. 
Lips,  influence  of  fifth  nerve  on  move- 
ments of,  561. 
Liquor  amniij  756. 
Liquor  sauguinis,  lOi,  104. 

lymph  derived  from.  385. 

still  layer  of  in  capillanes,  196. 
Lithium,  absorption  of  salts  of,  391. 
Liver^  340. 

action  of  on  albiuninous  matters,  356. 
on  saccharine  matters,  357. 

a  blood-making  organ,  130. 

blood-vessels  ot,  341. 

capillaries  of,  194. 

cells  of,  341. 

circulation  in,  136. 

development  of,  798. 

ducts  of,  347. 

functions  of!,  348. 


m 


>genic  functi 


glycogenic  function  of,  359. 


Lymphatic  Ysbsxls. 

Liver — eontimned. 

secretion  oL  348,  See  Bile. 

stnicture  o^  3140. 

sugar  fonned  by,  359, 36a 
Living  bodies,  propnties  of,  i. 

tissucfl,  contact  with  retards  oosignla- 
tion,  108. 
Lobes  of  lunga,  224. 

of  brain.  S38  et  9tg, 
Lobules  of  fiver,  341. 

of  lunj^B,  224. 
Locus  niger,  528. 

Luminous  circles  produced  by  pmsauw 
on  eyeball,  714. 

impresnona,  duration  of,  709. 
Lungs,  218-227. 

capillaiies  of,  194. 

cells  of,  225, 226. 

changes  of  air  in,  241. 

circulfttion  in,  134, 242. 

congestion  of,  in  asphyxia,  261. 
after    division    of    pneumogastric 
nerve,  571. 

contraction  of,  235. 

coverings  of,  21^ 

development  of,  8cx). 

elasticity  of,  235. 

intercellular  passages  in,  224. 

lobes  of,  224. 

lobules  of,  224. 

lymphatics,  22J. 

movements  of  m  respiimtion,  228,  236. 

nerves,  227. 

nutrition  of,  213. 

position  of,  218. 

structure  of,  218, 223. 

supnlied  by  pneumogastric  nerve,  227. 
Lympn,  analysis  of,  383. 

compared  with  chyle,  ib, 
with  blood,  384. 

general  characters  of,  380. 

quantity  formed,  384. 

relation  to  blood,  383, 386. 
L)iuph-ooipuscles,  structure  ot,  3S0. 

in  blood,  129. 

development  into  red  blood  cturpns- 
cles,  129. 

origin  of,  129. 
Lymph-hearts,  structure  and  action  of, 
386. 

relation  of  to  spinal  cord,  387,  519. 
Lymphatic  glands,  structure  of,  37& 

function  of,  380. 
Lymphatic  vessels.  370. 

absorption  by,  305. 

communication  with  serous  cavities. 


375- 
communication  with  blood- 

contimction  of,  ^78. 

course  of  fluid  in,  370. 

distribution  of,  371. 


,380. 
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Lymphatic  Ybssbls. 

Lymphatic  yeasela — continued, 

origin  of,  id, 

propulsion  of  lymph  by,  377. 

structure  of,  370,  377. 

ralves  of,  377. 
Lymphoid   tissue,   69.     See  Betifonn 
Tissues. 


M. 


Macula  germinativa,  725. 
Maipiesium  in  human  body,  42. 
Maintenance  or  assimilation,  nature  of 
the  process,  393  et  teq.  See  Growth. 

of  blood,  130. 
Male  sexual  functions,  734. 

voice,  620. 
Malleus,  660. 

function  of,  670. 
Malpighian  bodies  of  kidney,  448, 450. 

capsules,  449,  4^1. 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  426. 
Mammalia, 

blood-corpuscles  of,  iii. 

brain  of,  S44-      „ 
Mammaij  glands,  809. 

evolution,  813. 

inyolution,  812. 

lactation,  811. 
Mandibular  arch,  769. 
Manganese,  an  accidental  element,  42. 
Manometer,  184* 

experiments  on  respiratory  power  with, 
240. 
Marginal  fibro-cartUages,  82. 
Marrow  of  bone,  84. 
Mastication,  283. 

fifth  nerve  sui)plies  muscles  oi,  560. 

muscles  of,  283. 
Mastoid  cells,  659. 
Matrix  of  cartilage,  78. 

of  nails,  441. 
Meatus  of  ear,  658. 

uiinarius,  opening  of  in  female,  723. 
Mechanical  irritation,  violent,  effect  on 

nerves,  d^i. 
Meckel*  s  cartilage,  76^. 
Meconium,  biliary  principles  in,  353. 
Medulla  of  bone,  84. 

of  hair,  4^9. 
Medulla  oblongata,  520-526. 

analogy  to  spinal  cord,  522. 

columns  of,  520. 

conduction  of  impressions,  523. 

decussation  of  fibres,  522,  523. 

development,  789. 

efiSscts  of  injuxy  and  disease  of,  524. 

fibres  of,  how  diatiibuted,  522. 

Amotions  of,  U3. 

important  to  me,  524. 


Mbtbncbpkalok. 

Medulla  oblongata — continued, 

nerve-centres  in,  ^25. 

pyramids  of,  anterior,  522. 
posterior*  522. 

renecting  power  of,  525. 

structure,  of,  520. 
Medullary  portion  of  kidney,  447. 

substance  of  lymphatic  glands,  378. 

substance  of  nerve-fibre,  480. 
Melanin,  60. 
Membrana  decidua,  761. 

granulosa,  724. 

groove,  747. 
development  of  into  corpus  luteum, 

733- 
limitans,  687. 

propria  or  oasement  membrane,  408. 

See  Basement  Membrane, 
pupillaris,  794. 

capsulo-pupillaiis,  ib. 
t)Tnpani,.059. 
office  01669,671. 
Membrane,  blastodermic,  745. 
Jacob's,  687. 
ossification  in,  90. 

primary  or  basement,  408.    See  Base- 
ment membrane, 
vitelline,  724,  744. 
Membranes,  mucous,  411.    See  Mucous 

membranes. 
Membranes,  serous,  408.     See   Serous 

membranes. 
Membranes,  passage  of  fluids  through, 
388. 
secreting,  408. 
Membranous  labyrinth,  661,  661. 
Memory,   relation    to    cerebral   hemi- 
spheres, W, 
Menstrual  discharge,  composition  of,  730. 
Menstruation,  727. 
coincident  with  discharge  of  ova,  728. 
corpus  luteum  of,  734. 
time  of  appearance  and  cessation,  730. 
Mental  derangement.  548. 
exertion,  effect  on  neat  of  body,  272. 

on  phosphates  in  urine,  471. 
faculties,  aevelopment  of  in  proportion 
to  brain,  543. 
theory  of  special   localisation   of, 
54j^550. 
field  of  vision,  ^05. 
Mercury,  absorption  of,  392, 447. 
Mesencephalon,  789. 
Mesenteric  artenes,  contraction  of,  178. 

veins,  blood  of,  125. 
Mesoblast,  745,  746. 
Mesocephalon,  526. 
Metalho  substances,  absorption  of  by 

skin,  445. 
Metapeptone,  308. 
Metencephalon,  789. 
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Mezzo-soprano  Voice. 

Mezzo-soprano  voice,  620. 
Micturition,  457. 
Milk,  as  food,  275. 

chemical  composition,  814. 

properties  of,  813. 

secretion  of,  811. 
Milk-globules,  813. 
Milk-teeth,  98. 
Mind,  cerebral  hemisphere  the  organs 

o^»  543»  548. 
influence  on  action  of  heart,  168. 

on  animal  heat,  272. 

on  digestion,  311,  318. 

on  hearing,  676. 

on  movements  of  intestines,  368. 

on  nutrition,  400. 

on  respiratory  acts,  257,  et  seq. 

on  secretion,  421.  ^ 

on  secretion  of  saliva,  287. 

in  touch,  636. 

in  vision,  704-71 1> 

power  of  concentration  on  the  senses, 

708. 

of  exciting  sensations,  642. 

Mitral  valve,  141. 

Mixed  food  for  man,  279. 

necessity  of,  275. 

Modiolus,  662. 

Molecules,  or  granules,  45. 

in  blood,  121. 

in  milk,  813 

movement  of  in  cells,  45. 

Molecular  base  of  chyle,  381. 

motion,  45. 

Mortification  from  deficient  blood,  401. 

Motion,    causes    and    phenomena    of^ 

$81. 

ama)Ooid,  583. 

ciliary,  581. 

moleculilT,  ^. 

muscular,  583. 

action  on  bones  as  levers,  603. 

of  objects,  how  judged,  708. 

power  of,  not  essentially  distinctive  of 

animals,  5. 

sensation  of,  633. 

Motor  impulses,  tnmsmission  of  in  cord, 

513- 
nerve-fibres,  490. 

laws  of  action  of,  495. 

Motor  linguee  nerve,  572. 

ocuH,  or  third  nerve,  557. 
Motorial  end-plates.  485. 
Mou^  changes  of  food  In,  283. 

moistened  with  saliva,  287. 
Movements. 

of  intestines,  367. 

of  voluntary  muscles^  603. 

produced   by  irritation   of  auditory 
nerve,  679. 
Mucin,  37. 


MvscuLAs  Acnox. 

Mucous  membrane,  411. 
basement  membrane  of,  412, 413. 
capillaries  of,  194. 

epithelium-cells  of,  413.    i$«»  Epithe- 
lium, 
digestive  tract,  411. 
gastro-pulmouary  tract,  41 1, 
genito-urinarv  tract,  411,  412. 
gland-cells  of,  413. 
tracts  of,  411. 
ofintc8tine8,323,  335. 
of  stomach,  297. 
of  tongue,  614. 
of  uterus,  cnanges  of  in  pregnancy. 


759. 
itory 


tract,  412. 


respirai 
Mucus, 

in  urine,  469. 

of  mouth,  mixed  with  saliva,  2S3. 
Multipolar  nerve-cells,  488. 
Muscles, 

changes  in,  by  exercise,  394. 

chemical  constitution,  590. 

contractility,  591. 

oontraction  mode  of,  594. 

curves,  595. 

development,  590. 

disc  of  Hensen,  588. 

effect  of  pressure  of,  on  veins,  203. 

electric  currents  in,  G09. 

fatigue,  596. 
curves,  596. 

growth,  590. 

neat    developed    in    c^mtractioa  of, 

involuntary,  583. 

Krause's  membrane,  587* 

muscle-rods,  588. 

nerves  of,  590. 

non-striated,  583. 

nutrition  of,  ^09. 

ph^ology  of,  591. 

plain,  583. 

rest  of,  591. 

rigor,  600. 

iaroolenmia,s85. 

sensibility  o(  S9V 

sound  developed  in  contraction   of, 

598. 
source  of  action  of,  608. 

striated,  585. 
stnieture,  583  H  teq, 
unstriped,  583. 
voluntary,  ^ok. 

actions  of,  003. 

blood-vessels  and  nerves  of^ 
work  of,  5C)6. 
Muscular  action^  591. 
conditions  of,  593. 
force,  596. 
source,  608. 
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Muscular  Motiox. 

Muscular  motion,  583. 
irritability,  592. 

duration  of,  after  death,  602. 
sense,  5K,  639. 

cereMllum  tlie  organ  of,  535. 
Btrengtli  tested  by  respiratory  efforts, 

239- 
Muscular  tone,  520. 

Muscularis  Mucosa;,  294,  297,  323,  332, 

334- 
Musculo-cutaneous  plate,  767* 

Musical  sounds,  619, 676. 

Myelin,  39. 

Myopia  or  short-sight,  700. 

Myodn,  37. 


N. 


Nabothi  glandulic,  722. 
Nails,  441. 

growth  of,  ib. 

structure  of,  441. 
Naphthilamine,  33^. 
Narcotic   poisons  in  stomach,  experi- 
ments on,  319. 
Nasal  cavities  in  relation  to  smeU,  654. 
Natural  organic  compounds,  31. 

classification  of,  33. 
Nerve-centre,  479.    See  Cerebellum,  Ce- 
rebrum. &c.,  and  pp.  519, 525. 

ano-spinal,  519. 

automatic  action,  496. 

cilio-spinal,  525. 

conduction  in,  496. 

congestion  of  in  asphyxia,  262. 

diabetic,  525.  ^  s 

difflision  or  radiation  in,  498. 

functions  of,  496. 

genito-urinary,  5 19. 

reflexion  in,  490. 
conditions  of,  499. 

respiratory,  524. 

transference  of  impressions,  497. 

vaso-motor,  525. 

vesico-spinaf,  519. 
Nerve-corpuscles,  487. 

caudate  or  stellate,  488. 

polar,  488. 

Nerves,  47|^495-  ^ 

action  of  stimuli  on,  488,  490. 
afferent,  4QO. 
axis-cylinaer  of,  480. 
centrifugal,  490, 495. 
centripetal,  400^  462. 
cerebro-spinal,  478. 
classification,  490. 
conduction  by,  490. 

rate  of,  491. 
continuity  of,  483. 
course  of,  484* 


Nervous  Ststzv. 

Nerves — continued. 
cranial  physiology  of,  556.    See  Cere* 

bral  Nerves, 
division,  effects  of,  486. 
division,  effects  of,  493. 
efferent^  490. 
fasciculi  of,  48^. 
functions  of,  408. 
effect    of    chemical    stimuli    on, 
491. 
of  mechanical  irritation,  491, 492, 

495-       ^ 
of  temperature,  491. 

impressions  on,  referred  to  periphery, 

492. 
in  special  terminal  organs,  id. 
inhibitory.    See  Inhibitory  Action, 
intercentral,  490. 
kinds  of,  479. 
laws  of  conduction,  490. 

of  motor  nerves,  495. 

of  sensory  nerves,  492. 
meduUated,  479. 
motor,  490. 

laws  of  action  in,  495. 
non-medullated,  402.  , 

of  special  sense,  557. 
plexuses  of,  484. 
section  effects  of,  486. 
sensory,  ^90. 

laws  or  action  in,  492. 
size  of,  481. 
spinal,      509,      510.      See     Spinal 

Nen^es. 
structure,  479. 
sympathetic,  478,  573.     See  Sjrmpa- 

thetic  Nerve, 
terminations  of,  484. 

in  cells,  485. 

in  free  ends,  t^. 

in  motorial  end-plates,  ib, 

in  networks  or  plexus^  ib. 
trophic,  403, 490. 
ulnar,    effect    of    compression     of, 

492. 
vaso-inhibitoiT,  189. 
vaso-motor,  188. 
white,  479. 
Nervi  nervorum,  172. 
Nervous  force,  velocity  of,  491. 
Nervous  system,  478' 
cerebro-spinal,  ^78,  502. 
development,  707. 
elementary  stnicture  of,  479. 
influence  of 
on  animal  heat.  272. 
on  arteries,  188. 
on  contractility,  591-2. 
on    contraction    of   blood-vessels, 
188. 
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Kebtous  Ststbjc. 

Nervous  system — continued. 
on  erection.  215. 
on  gastric  aigestion,  317. 
on  me  heart's  action,  164. 
on  movements  of  intestines,  368. 

of  stomach,  317. 
on  nutrition,  401. 
on  respiration,  257. 
on  secretion,  421. 
on  sphincter  ani,  368. 
8>-mpathetic,  478,  573. 
Neurilemma,  479. 
Neuroglia,  487. 

New-bom  animals,  heat  of,  264. 
Nipple,  an  erectile  organ,  214. 

structure  of,  810. 
Nitrogen, 
in  blood,  126-7. 

influence  of  in  decomposition,  33. 
in  relation  to  food,  279. 
in  respiration,  248. 
Nitrogenous  food,  274,  276. 
in  relation  to  muscular  work,  608. 
in  relation  to  urea,  ^65. 
to  uric  acid^  460. 
Nitrogenous  principles,  36. 
Noises  in  ears,  670. 
NosOf  653.    See  Smell, 
irritation  referred  to,  498. 
restoration    of,   sensory   phenomena 
in,  494. 
Non-azotized  or  Non-nitrogenous  food, 
274. 
organic  principles,  33. 
Non-vascular  parts,  nutrition  of,  401. 
Notochord,  748. 
Nucleus,  49. 
Nucleolus,  49. 
amooboid  movement  in,  49. 
position,  40. 
staining  of,  49. 
Nutrition  compared  with  secretion,  419. 
conditions  necessary  to^  400. 
examples,  395. 
^neral  nature,  393. 
influence  of  conditions  of  blood  on, 
400. 
of  nervous  system,  401. 
of  state  of  port,  403. 
of  supply  of  blood,  401. 
of  sympathetic  nerves,  403. 
in  paralysed  parts,  402. 
in  vascular  and  non-vascular  parts, 

401. 
rhythmic,  166. 
of  ceUs,  47. 
Nutritive, 
repetition^  399. 
reproduction,  id. 
Nymph®,  723. 


08TB0BLA8T&. 
0. 

Ocular  deft,  793. 

spectrum,  710. 
Odontoblasts,  94. 
Odours, 

causes  of,  652. 

diflferent  kinds  of,  656. 

perception  ot  653. 
vanes  in  different  classea,  656. 

relation  to  taste,  650. 
(Esophagus,  293. 
Oil,  absorption  of,  385,  392. 
Oily  matter,  J3, 

coated  with  albumen,  382. 
Oleaginous  principles,  digestion  of,  309, 

^,  .  339»  355. 362. 
Olein,  33. 

Olfactory  cells,  653. 
lobes,  functions  of,  530. 
nerve^  652. 
subjective  sensations  of,  657. 
Olivoiy  body,  522. 
fosaculus,  522. 
Omphalo-mesenteric, 
arteries,  779,  781. 
duct,  753. 
veins.  779 — 782. 
Ophthalmic  ganglion,  relation  of  third 

nerve  to,  557. 
Ophthalmoscope,  692. 
Optic, 
lobes,  corpora  quadrigemina,  homo- 
logfues  of,  528. 
functions  of^^  ^28. 
nerve,  decussation  of,  717. 
point  of  entrance  insensible  to  sight, 

713- 
thalamus,  function  of,  528. 

vesicle,  primary',  791. 
seconoar}',  792. 
Optical  angle,  705. 

apparatus  of  eye,  693. 
Ora  serrata  of  retina,  604. 
Orang[, 

brain  of,  546. 
Oi^^anic  compounds  in  body,  33. 

instabilit^r  of,  32. 

peculiarities  of  some,  31. 
Organisation,  definition  of,  31. 
Oi^ns,  plurality  of  cerebiiil,  548. 
Organs  of  sense,  development  of,  791, 
Os  orbiculare,  660. 
Os  uteri,  722. 
Osmosis,  388. 
Osseous  labyrinth,  661. 
Ossicles  of  uie  ear,  660. 

office  of,  669. 
Ossification,  ^  90. 
Ossicula  auditus,  660. 
Osteoblasts,  89. 
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Otocokia,  OB  Otolithzs. 

Otooonia  or  Otolithes,  66»  665. 

use  of,  673. 
Ovaries,  714. 

enlaivement  ct,  at  puberty,  726. 

Gnuman  yedclea  in,  723. 
Ovisacs,  723. 
Oviila  Kabothi,  722. 
Ovum,  724. 

action  of  seminal  fluid  on,  741. 

changes  of  in  ovary,  72^. 

previous  to  formation  of  embryo, 

742. 
subsequent  to  cleavage,  744. 
in  uterus,  744. 

cleaving  of  yelk,  743. 

connexion  of  with  utems^  758. 

discharge  of  ftom  ovary,  727. 

formation  of,  725. 

genninal  membrane  of^  745. 

I^erminal  vesicle  and  spot  of^  725. 

impregnation  of^  734. 

structure  of,  723. 

unimpregnated,  723. 
Oviduct,    or    Fallopian    tube,    719 — 

721. 
Oxahc  add  in  urine,  472. 
Oxygen, 

in  blood,  126. 250. 

consumed  in  ormtlung,  241, 247. 

effects  of  on  colour  of  dIoou,  125. 
on  pulmonary  circnlatioD^  199. 

proportion  of  to  carbomie  acid,  247. 

union  with  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
producing  heat,  266. 
Oxyhamioglobin,  117. 

spectrum,  124. 


P. 


Pacinian  bodies  or  oorpasde^  486. 
Palate  in  relation  to  de^vtition,  294. 

nerves  of,  560. 
Palate  and  uvula  in  relatbo  tovmce,  623. 

deft,  770. 
Palmitin,  33. 
Pancreas,  337. 
development  of^  798. 
functions  otjXfi* 
Panoreatic  fluict/337. 
Pancreatin,  t^.,^30. 
Papilla  foliata,  £49. 
PapilUe, 
of  the  kidne^r.  448. 
of  skin,  distriimtion  of^  432. 
end-Dulbs  in,  435. 
epithelium  of,  435. 
nerve-fibres  in,  434. 
supply  of  blood  to,  434. 
touch  corpuscles  in,  434. 
of  teeth,  97. 


PkABTKX; 

Papilla)— ^eon^tfiiiMf. 

of  tongue,  6d4e<*#g. 
cutnimvallate  or  calycuorm,  046. 
conical  or  filiform,  047. 
fungiform,  ib» 
use  of,  650. 
Paraglobulin,  105. 
Par  vagum,  560.    See  Pneumogastric 

nerve.        1 
Paralysed  parts, 
pain  in,  493. 
nutrition  of,  402. 

limbs,  temperature  ofj  272. 

preservation  of  sensibility  in,  494. 
Paralysis,  cross,  C13, 514,  548. 
Parapeptone,  308. 
Paraplegia,  360. 

delivery  in,  517. 

reflex  movements  in,  517. 

state  of  intestines  in,  369. 
Parotid  gland,  saliva  firom,  286. 
Pause  in  heart's  action,  154, 155. 
Pause, 

respiratory,  235. 
Pecten  of  biros,  793. 
Peduncles, 

of  the  cerebellum,  531. 

of  the  cerebrum,  537. 
Pelvis  of  the  kidney,  447. 
Penis, 

corpus  cavemoeum  of,  214. 

development  of.  808. 

erection  of,  explained,  215. 

reflex  action  in,  517. 
Pepsin,  304. 
Peptic  ceUs,  299. 
Peptones,  307. 
Perception    of  sensations  by  cerebial 

henuspheres,  543. 
Pericardium,  139. 
Perichondrium,  7p. 
Perilymph,  or  fluid  of  labyrinth  of  ear, 

use  of,  674. 
Periosteum,  84* 
Peristaltic    movements    of   intestines, 

.    367. 
of  stomach,  312. 

Penmment  cartilage,  78. 

teeUi,  ^ 
Pcnrspiration,  cutaneous,  442. 

insensible  and  sensible,  443. 

ordinaxT  constituents  of,  to* 
"Bejex^B  glands,  326* 

functions  at  329. 

patches,  320. 

resemblance  to  vascular  glands,  320, 
422. 

structure  of^  326. 
Pharynx,  292. 

action  of  in  swallowing,  295. 
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Phabtnx. 

Pharynx— n>/i/  inued. 
inllaence  of  gloaso-phuryngeftl  noire 
on,  295* 
of  pneumogertric  nerreonf  295,  569. 
Phosphates  in  tissues,  42. 
Phosphorus  in  human  body,  42. 
Pia  mater,  circulation  in,  213. 
Pigment,  ^,  70. 
of  choroid  coat  of  eye,  684. 
of  hair,  439. 
of  skm,43i. 
Pigment-cells,  form  of.  60,  71. 

moTements  of  granules  in,  46. 
Pineal  gland,  422. 
Pinna  of  ear,  658. 
Pitch  of  Toica,  020,  676. 
Pith  of  hair,  439. 
Pituitary  body,  422. 
development,  768. 
Placenta,  757,  759,  763. 
formation  of^  757,  763. 
foetal  and  maternal,  764. 
PUnts, 
diatinctions   from   animals,  4.     See 
also  Yegetablea. 
Plasma  of  blood,  104. 
Pleura,  219. 
Plexu8|  terminal,  485. 
of  spinal  nerves,  relation  to  cord,  484, 
myenteiicuB,  323. 
Auerbach's,  323. 
Meissner's,  323. 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  568. 
distribution  of,  ib* 
mixed  function  of,  569. 
influence  on 

action  of  heart,  167. 
deglutition,  295. 
digestion,  318. 
laiTnx,  230^  568. 
cMophagus,  569. 
lungs,  257-8. 
pharynx,  568. 
stomach,  318. 
respiration,  524. 
secretion  of  nmo  fluid,  318. 
sensation  of  hunger,  316. 
of  thirst,  317. 
origin  from  medulla  oblongata,  524^ 
Poisoned  wounds,  absorption  from,  392. 
Polarity  of  muscles,  603,  note. 
Pons  Varolii,  its  structure,  526. 
Portal, 
blood,  characters  of,  125. 
canals,  342. 
circulation,  n6. 
fimetion  of  spleen  with  regard  to, 

.430- 
veiniL  arransement  01^  342. 

Portio  aura,  of  seventh  nerve,  565. 

mollis,-  of  seventh  nerve,  66s. 


Ptkoatitb  AoTioir  op  Biie. 

Post  mortem  rigidity,  600.    See  Rigor 
Mortis. 

digestion,  319. 
Posture,  eflbct  of  on  the  heait^a  aeUoa^ 

161. 
Pregnancy,  absence  of  menstruation  dar- 
ing, 731. 

corpus  luteum  of,  734. 

influence  on  blood,  123. 
Presbyopia,  or  long-aight,  702. 
Pressure  on  eye,  ^ects  of,  714. 
Primary  or  basement  membrane,  408, 

412. 
Primitive  dental  groove,  96. 

fasciculi  and  fibrils  of  muscle,  585-7. 

^TWire  in  embryo,  747. 
Principles,  nitrogenous,  36. 

non-nitrogenous,  33. 
Process,  vermiform,  531. 
Processus  gracilis,  660. 

a  cerebello  ad  teBtes,337 
Prosencephalon,  788,  789. 
Prostate  gland,  734. 
Protagon,  19. 
Proteids,  30. 
Protoplsam,  44. 

chemical  cnaracters,  44. 

physical  characters,  44. 

physiological  chaxalrto^  45- 

movement,  45* 

nutrition,  47. 

reproduction,  49. 

transformation  of^  48,  52. 
ProtovertebrsB,  740,  767. 
Proximate  principles,  31. 
Pseudoscope,  719. 
Ptvalin,  action  of,  290. 
Puberty, 

changes  at  period  of,  726. 

indicated  by  menstruation,  730. 
Pulmonary  Briery,  valves  of,  145,  153. 

capillaries,  225. 

circulation,  130. 
velocity  oi^  212. 
Pulp  of  hair,  396. 

of  teeth,  92. 
Pulse,  artenal,  178. 

cause  of,  170. 

dicrotoufl,  183. 

difference  of  time  in  diflbrent  partt, 
179. 

frequency  of,  l6i. 

influence  of  age  in,  ih. 
of  food,  posture,  etc.,  161  et  eeq. 
relation  of  to  rMpiration,  162. 
sph^rgmographio  tracings,  1S2. 
^Tunationa,  161. 

in  capillaries,  195, 106. 
Pupil  of  eye,  office  of,  691. 

relation  of  third  nerve  to,  557. 
Purgative  action  of  bile,  352. 
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PURKIirjB's  FlOURBS. 

Purkiiijo*8  figrures,  688 
Pylorus,  structure  of,  296. 

'action  of,  311,312. 
Pyraniidal  portion  of  kidney,  447. 
Pyramids  of  medulla  oblon^ta,  522. 


Q. 


<luadrupcd8,  retime  of,  716 


£. 


Radiation  of  impressions,  49S. 
tectum,  ^5. 

evsieuatiou  of,  a  reflex  act,  517. 

mcclianism  of,  365. 
Keflex  actions,  498. 
acquired,  501. 
classiflcation,  503. 
conditions  necessary  to,  499. 
•in  disease,  Qoo. 
examples  01,  500. 
•excito-motor  and  sensori-motor,  499, 

note 
l^encrnl  rules  of,  499. 
inhibition  of,  ^18. 
■irre^lar  in  disease,  499. 

after  separation  of  cord  from  bnun, 

.  *laws  0^  qoo. 

of  meduda  oblongata,  523  et  aeq. 

of  spinal  cord,  5K. 

purposive  in  h«dm,  499. 

secondary.  50 1. 
Refraction,  laws  of,  689. 
Refracting  media  of  eye,  689. 
Regions  of  body.    See  Frontispiece. 
Registering  apparatus, 

cardiograph,  159. 

kymograph,  i^. 

spliygmo^ph,  182. 
Benal  arteries,  arraiu^ement  of,  450, 453. 

veins,  blood  of,  126. 
Repair,  309.    See  Nutrition. 

retarded  in  paralysed  parts,  402. 
Repetition^  nutritive^  399. 
lieproduction,  nutritive,  ib, 
lUnitiles, 

blood-corpuscles,  ill. 

brain,  ^. 
Reserve  air,  237. 
Residual  air,  w. 
liespiration,  216. 

aiNlominal  t^^-pe,  233. 

changes  of  air,  243. 

of  blood,  250. 

costal  type,  233. 

force,  239. 

frequency,  239. 


Rbtina. 

Respiration  — eontintted, 
influence  of  nervous  system,  257. 
mechanism,  228. 
movements,   ^9.      See    Respiratory 

Movemenls. 
nitrogen  in  relation  to,  248. 
organic  matter  excreted,  249. 
quantity  of  air  changed,  237. 
relation  to  Uie  pulse,  162. 
suspension  and  arrest,  260. 
tyjjcs  of,  233. 
Respiratory  capacity  of  chest,  238. 
cells,  217. 

function  of  skin,  444. 
movements,  229. 
axes  of  rotation,  229. 
of  air  tubes,  241. 
of  glottis,  236. 
influence  on   amount  of  oorbonie 

acid,  244. 
rate.  238. 
relation  to  pulse  rate,  238. 
size  of  animal,  239. 
relation  to  will,  257. 
various,  mechanism  of,  252. 
muscles,  231, 233,  234. 

Sower  of,  240 
nily  work,  242. 
nerve-centre,  257. 


rhythm,  235. 
sense,  25 


sounds,  23c 
jo. 
Rest,  favourable  to  coagulation,  1 07. 
Restiform  bodies,  522. 
Retching,  explanation  of,  314. 
Rete  mucosum,  431. 

testis,  7^6. 
Retiform  tissue,  69,  294,  297,  323. 
Retina,  684. 

blind  spot,  686. 

blood-vessels,  686. 

duration  of  impreasionB  on,  709. 
of  after-sensations,  710. 

effect  of  pressure  on,  714. 

focal  distance  of,  697. 

fovea  centraUfi,  685. 

function  of,  689. 

image   on,    how   formed    dirtinctly, 

695- 
inversion  of,  how  corrected^  704. 

insensible  at  entrance  of  optic  nerve, 

743- 
insutncient  alone  for  distuict  vision, 

689.    . 
layers,  687. 
in  quadrupeds,  715. 
reciprocal  action  of  parts     ,712. 
in  relation  to   direittion   or    vision, 
707. 

to  motion  of  bodies,  708. 

to  single  vidion,.7i4. 
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Bbthta. 

BetinA — eontintisd. 

in  reUtion — continued, 
to  tue  of  field  of  Tinon,  705. 

stmctuTB  of^  686. 

YcweU,  688.  ' 

Bhjrthm  of  heart,  cause  ^  165.    Sec 
Heart 

respiratory,  235. 
Bibs,  axes  of  rotation,  229. 
Bhinenoephalon,  789. 
Bigor  mortis,  600. 

affects  all  classes  of  muscles,  601. 

j>henomena  and  causes  of,  600. 
Buna  glottidis,  movements  of  in  respira- 
tion, 236. 
BodsofCorti,663. 

use  of,  675. 
Boot  of  nail,  441. 
Boot-sheath  of  hair,  441. 
Boots  of  spinal  nerves,  ^04,  506. 

anterior  and   posterior,  special  pro- 
perties of,  506. 
BotatioUj 

following  injury  of  crun  oerebelli, 
536. 
Bouleaux,  formation  of  in  blood,  105, 

nj. 
BugiD  or  folds  of  stomach,  297. 
Buminants, 

stomach  of,  315. 
Bumination,  315. 
Bunning,  mechanism  of,  607. 
But  or  heat,  727. 


S. 


Saccharine  principles  of  food,  digeatioo 
of,  308. 

absorption  of,  363. 
Sacculus,  665. 
Saliva,  action  of  on  food,  289. 

composition,  287. 

phyucal  properties,  286. 

process  01  secretion,  288. 

quantity,  28^. 

rate  of  secretion,  ib, 

uses,  289. 
Salivary  glands,  283. 

development  of,  798. 

secretion,  288. 

influence  of  nervous  system,  288. 

nerves  of,  288. 
Sarcode,  44.    See  Protoplasm. 
Sarcolemma,  585. 
Saroous  elements,  586. 
Scala  medJA,  663. 

vestibmi,  ib. 
Sclerotic,  682, 692. 
blood-venels,  688. 


Sbnsation. 

Scurvy  fnrai  want  of  vegetablee,  281. 
Sebaceous  glands,  438. 
their  secretion,  442. 
Secreting  glands,  414. 
aggregated,  415. 
convoluted  tubular,  414. 
tubular  or  simple,  414. 
Secreting  membranes,  4)08.   See  Muoous 

and  serous  membranes. 
Secretion,  407. 
apparatus  necessaiy  for,  408. 
circumstances  influencing,  420. 
discharge  of,  419. 
f^eral  nature  of,  4x7. 
influence  of  nervous  system,  ^i. 
pnwess  of  physical  and  chemical,  41 7, 

418. 
resemblance  to  nutrition,  419. 
serous^  A08. 
synovial2  4ii. 
Segmentation  of  cells,  51. 

ovum,  743. 
Semicircular  canals  of  ear,  662. 
development  of,  79$. 
use  of,  673. 
Semilunar  valves,  14$. 

action  of,  150. 
Seminal  fluid^  736. 

composition  of,  741. 
ooipuscles  and  grranulea  of^  738. 
enuasion  of,  a  reflex  act,  517 
influence  on  ovum  and  embryo,  741. 
filaments,  718. 

purpose  of,  740. 
tubes,  736. 
vesicles,  740. 
Sensation,  027. 
oommon,  627. 

conditions  necessary  to,  627. 
excited  by  mind,  642. 

by  internal  causes,  642. 
infiuenoe  of  attention  on,  633. 
of  motion,  63^. 

of  necessity  of  breathing,  317. 
nerves  of,  490. 
impressions  on  referred  to  pei^khety, 

492. 
laws  of  action  0^  492. 
objective.  630. 
of  pain,  035. 
of  pressure,  635. 
special,  620. 

nerves  of,  557. 
stimuli  of,  491. 

of  special,  495. 
in  stumps,  493,  632. 
subjective,  630. 
temperature,  640. 
tickling,  635. 

transference  and  radiation  of,  498, 514. 
of  weight,  639. 
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Sbhsx,  Spbcial. 

Sense,  ipecild,  629. 

of  hearing,  657.    Ste  Hearing,  Sound . 

of  Bight,  bSa    See  Vinon. 

of  imell,  652.    See  Smell. 

of  taste,  6^3.    See  Taste. 

of  toach,  ou.    See  Touch. 

muscular,  639,  640. 

organs  of,  development  of,  7^1. 
Sensory  impressions,  conduction  of,  492, 
496. 
by  spinal  cord,  511, 513. 

nerves,  490. 

ganglia,  530. 
Septum  between  auricles,  f onnation  of, 
778. 

between  ventricles,  formation  of,  778. 
Serous  membranes,  408. 

arrangement  of,  409. 

communication  of  l}*mphatica  with, 

epitnelium  of,  409. 
fluid  secreted  Dy,  410. 
lining  joints,  etc.,  4cn. 
visceral  cavities,  io, 
purpose  of^  409. 
stomata,  375. 
structure  of;  408. 
Serum, 

of  blood,  121. 
separation  of,  103, 121. 
Seventh  cerebral  nerve,  auditory  portion, 
665, 675. 
fiitdal  portion,  56c. 
Sex,  influence  on  blood,  122. 
influence  on  production  of  carbonic 

acid,  245. 
relation  of  to  capacity  of  chest,  238. 
to  respiratory  movements,  233. 
Sexual  organs   and   functions   in   the 
female,  719-734. 
in  the  male,  734-742. 
Sexual  passion,  connection  of  with  cere- 
bellum, 53^. 
Sighing,  mechiuusm  of^  254. 
Sifht,68o.    ^IM  Vision. 
SiBca,  parts  in  which  found,  42. 
Singing,  mechamsm  of,  6xQ. 
Single  vision,  conditions  of,  714. 
Sinus  poculans,  807. 

urogenitalis,  807. 
Sinuses  of  dura  mater,  213. 
Sixth  cerebral  nerve,  564. 
Size  of  field  of  vision,  705-708. 
Skeleton.    See  Fronospiece. 
Sldn,  430. 
abtorption  by,  445. 
of  gases,  446. 

of  metaUic  substances,  445. 
of  water,  %b, 
4iapillsries  of,  194. 
cutis  vera  ot^  432. 


SPBCTRUM-AXALT8I8. 

Skin — continued. 

epidermii  of^  430. 

evaporation  from,  445. 

excretion  by,  442-44^. 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from,  444. 
of  watery  vapour  from,  442. 

functions  of,  430. 
respiratory,  445. 

papillie  of^  432-436. 

perspiration  of,  443. 

rate  mucosum  of,  431. 

sebaceous  glands  of,  438. 

structure  of,  410. 

sudoriparous  glands  ol^  436^ 
Sleep,  554. 
Smell,  sense  oL  652. 

conditions  of,  652. 

delicacy,  656. 

different  kinds  of  odourSj  656. 

impaired  by  lesion  of  facial  nerve,  566 

impaired  by  lesion  of  fifth  nerve,  562, 

internal  excitants  of,  657. 

limited  to  olfactory  region^  654. 

relation  to  common  sensibility,  654. 

structure  of  organ  of,  653. 

subjective  sensations^  657. 

vanes  in  different  animals,  656. 
Sneering,  caused  by  sun^s  light,  498. 

mechanism  of,  255. 
Sniffing,  mechanism  of,  256. 

smell  aided  by,  653. 
Sobbing.  256. 
Soda,  salts  of  in  blood,  122. 
Sodium  in  human  body,  41, 42. 
Somatopleure,  750. 
Somnambulism,  556. 
Solitary  glands,  326. 
Sonorous  vibrations,  how  communicated 
in  ear,  668. 

in  air  and  water,  668.    See  Sound. 
Soprano  voice,  619. 
Sound, 

conduction  of  by  ear,  666. 
by  external  ear,  666, 667. 
by  internal  ear,  673^575. 
by  middle  ear,  667-673. 

movements  and  sensations  produced 

by,.  679. 

perception 
of  direction  of,  676. 
of  distance  of,  677.^ 

permanence  of  sensation  of,  677* 

produced  by  contraction  of  muscle,598. 

production  of,  675. 

subjective,  679. 
Spasms,  reflex  acts,  518. 
Speaking,  619. 

mechanism  of,  255. 
Spedal  senses.  629. 
Spectrum-analysis,  124. 

of  blood,  124. 
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Spectritx,  OcrLAR. 

Spoctrum,  ocular,  710. 
Speech,  623. 

ftinction  of  tonffue  in,  626. 

influence  of  medulla  oblongata  on,  525. 
SpermatoxoidR,  development  of,  737. 

form  and  structure  of,  ib, 

function  of,  738. 

motion  of,  730. 
Spherical  aberratioo,  C94. 

correction  of,  69^. 
Spheroidal  epithelinm,  64. 
Sphincter  ani,  254. 

external,  368. 

internal,  335,  368. 

influence  01  spinal  cord  on,  519. 
Sphygmogrnph,  181. 

tracings,  182. 
Spinal  accessory  nen'c,  571.   See  Acces- 
sory nen'e. 
Spinal  cord,  502. 

canal  of,  504. 

a  collection  of  oerrous  centres,  519. 

columns  of,  5G4. 

eomnussurea  of,  ib. 

conduction  of  impressions  by,  $ioetseq, 

course  of  fibres  in,  506. 

decussation  of  sensory  impressions  in, 

diffusion  of  impressions,  498. 
eflfect  of  injuries  of,  on  conduction  of 
impressions,  514. 
on  nutrition,  402. 
fissures  and  Airrows  of,  504. 
functions  of,  510. 

of  columns,  513. 
influence  on  lymph-hearts,  519. 
on  sphincter  ani,  519. 
on  tone,  520. 
of  lamprey,  541;. 
morbid  irritability  of,  518. 
neryes  of,  509. 
of  newt,  54^. 

radiation  of  impressions,  498. 
reflex  action  of,  515. 
in  disease,  51SL 
inhibition  of,  518. 
size  of  difl^rant  parts,  506. 
structure  of,  504 — 508. 
transference,  497,  514. 
weighty  545. 
relatiTO,  io. 
-white  matter,  505. 
^y  matter,  507. 
Spinal  nerves.  509. 
origin  of,  to, 
physiology  of,  510,  573. 
Spiral  canal  of  cochlea.  662. 
lamina  of  cochlea,  663. 
function  of,  674. 
Spirometer,  237. 
Splanchnic  nenre,  190,  369,  575.  | 


Stumps. 

Splanchnopleure  750. 
Spleen,  424. 

as  a  blood-fonning  organ,  428. 

in  relation  to  digMtion,  A29. 
to  portal  circulation,  to. 

hilus  of,  424. 

Malpighian  corpuscles  of,  42^ 

pulp,  424. 

structure  of,  424. 

trabecular  of,  424. 

stroma  of,  424 
Splenic  yein,  blood  of,  125. 
Spot,  germinaL  725. 
Squamous  epithelium,  59. 
Stammering,  626. 

in  other  organs  than  those  of  speecU^ 
626. 
Stapedius  muscle,  660. 

function  o^  672. 
Stapes,  660,  062. 
Starch,  34. 

action  of  cooking  on,  308. 

diction  of 
in  small  intestine,  363. 
in  mouth,  290. 
in  stomach,  308. 
Staryation,  277. 

loss  of  weight  in,  277. 

efiect  on  temperature,  278. 

symptoms,  278. 

period  of  death  in,  279. 

appearances  after  death,  279, 
Stature,  relation  to  respiratory  capacity^ 

238. 
Stearin,  33 
Stercorin,  3d,  354. 

allied  to  cholesterin,  t^. 
Stereoscope,  718. 
Still  layer  in  capillaries,  196. 
St.  Martin,  Alexis,  case  of,  302,  30S 

Stomadi,  296. 

blood-yessek,  301. 

deyelopment,  797. 

digestion  in,  301,  360. 

digestion  after  death,  319. 

glands,  2q8. 
lenticular,  301. 
tubtdar,  290. 

moyements,3ii. 
influence  <n  nervous  system  on,  317.. 

mucous  membrane,  297. 

muscular  coat,  296. 

ruminant,  J15. 

secretion  of,  J02.    See  Gastric  fluid. 

structure,  296. 

temperature,  303. 
Stomata,  199,  375. 
Structural  oompoaidon  of  human  body^ 

Stumpi^;en«ti„«i.,493,63.. 
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SUBJSCTITE  SSNSATIONS. 

SubiectiTe  senaatioiiB,  630. 

01  sound,  679. 

of  taste,  652. 
Sublobular  veins,  343. 
Sttccus  entericuft,  337. 
Sucking,  mechanism  of,  256. 
Sudoriparous  glands,  436. 

their  distribution,  437. 

number  of,  438. 

their  secretion,  J42. 
Suffocation,  259---62. 
Sugar,  digestion  of,  308, 363. 

as  food,  experiments  witli,  2'ji}. 

formation  of  in  liver,  357. 
Sulphates  in  urine,  470. 

in  tissues,  42. 
Sulphur,  in  bile,  350. 

union  of  with  oxygen  producing  heat, 
266.  note. 
Suprarenal  capsules,  422,  423. 

aevelopment  of,  804. 

disease  of,  relation  to  discolonitiou  of 
skin,  428. 
Sun.  a  source  of  energy,  12. 
Swallowing,  294. 

mechanism,  294. 

nerves  engaged,  295. 
Sweat,  443. 
Sympathetic  nervous  system,  478. 

character    of    movements    executed 
through,  579 

conduction  of  impressions  by,  577. 

diagrammatic  view,  575. 

distribution,  576. 

divisions  of,  478. 

fibres,    differences  of  from    cerebro- 
spinal fibres,  482. 
mixture  with  cerebro-spinal  fibres, 

functions,  577. 
ganglia  of,  576. 

action  of,  577,  et  teq. 

co-ordination  of  movements  bv,  579, 
580. 

structure,  576. 

in  substance  of  organs,  580. 
influence  on 

blood-vessels,  188. 

animal  heat,  273. 

heart,  167. 

intestines,  369. 

involuntary  motion,  578. 

liver,  360. 

nutrition,  403. 

salivary  glauds,  289. 

■ecretioD,  289. 

stomach,  318. 
structure  of,  573,  5y6. 
Synovial  fluid,  secretion  of,  411 . 

membranes,  409. 
Syntofnin,  37. 


TUALAMBNCBPHALOX. 

Systemic    circulation,  136.      See  Cii- 
culation. 
vessels,  141. 
Systole  of  heart,  147. 


T. 


Taste,  643. 

conditions  for  nerception  of,  643. 

connection  witn  smell,  C50. 

impaired  by  injury 
of  facial  nerve,  j66. 
of  fifth  ner\'e,^o3. 

nen'es  of,  563,  ^67,  568. 

permanence  of  impressions,  65 1 . 

seat  of,  644. 

subjective  sensations,  651. 
Taste-goblet^  648. 
Taurin,  sulphur  combined  with,  350, 

note, 
TaurochoUc  acid,  349. 
Teeth,  91. 

development  and  casting  of,  96,  397. 

eruption,  times  o^  lOO. 

structure  of,  92. 

temporar}'  and  permanent,  98,  et  »rq. 
Temperament,  influence  on  blood,  123. 
Temperature, 

average  of  body,  263. 

changes  of,  eft'ects  of,  265. 

cirrumstances  modifj-ing,  263. 

of  cold-blooded    and    wann-bloodcci 
animals,  265. 

in  disease,  ib. 

influence  on  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
produced,  245. 

loss  of,  268. 

maintenance  of,  267. 

of  Mammalia,  Birds,  etc.,  265. 

of  paralysed  parts,  272. 

regulation  of,  267. 

relation  of  to  combustion  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  266. 

of  res])ireaair,  244. 

sensation  of  variations  of^  641.    See 
Heat. 
Tempomry  cartilage,  78,  8f. 

teeth,  98. 
Tendons,  structure  of,  73. 

cells  of,  t^. 
Tension,  arterial,  184. 
Tenor  voice,  620. 
Tensor  tympani  muscle,  660. 

office  of,  072. 
Tesselated  epithelium,  58,  59. 
Testicle,  734. 

development,  801,  802. 

descent  of,  805. 

structure  of,  734. 
Thalamencephal^,  788,  789. 
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Thalaxi  Optici. 

Thalami  optid,  function  of,  53a 
Third  craxual  nerve,  557. 
Thinrt,3i7. 

allayed  by  cutaneous  abaorptioni  446. 
Thoracic  duct,  370,  382. 

ita  contents.  382. 
Thvmus  glana,  423. 

nmction  of,  427. 
Thjrro-arytenoid  muscles,  615. 
Thvroid-gland,  423, 427. 

nmction  of,  427, 
Thyroid  cartilage,  structure  and  connec- 
tions of,  613, 614. 
Timbre  of  voice,  620, 
Tissue,  adipose,  75. 

areolar,  oelluiar,  or  connective,  68. 

fetty,75. 

muscular,  583. 
Tissues, 

elementary  structure  of,  58. 

erectile,  214. 

mutually  ezcretoiy,  132. 

nitrogenous,  urea  derived  from,  465. 

nutrition  of,  393.    See  Nutrition. 

vascular  and  non-vascular,  401. 
Tone  of  blood-vessels,  176. 

of  muscles,  520. 

of  voice,  620. 
Tongue,  6d^. 

action  or  in  deglutition,  294 
in  sucking,  256. 
in  speech,  626. 

epithelium  of,  6^. 

injfluence  of  lacial  nerve  on  muscles 
of,  566, 

motor  nen'e  of,  C72. 

an  oigan  of  toucn,  65a 

papiluD  of,  644,  647. 

parts  most  sensitive  to  taste,  650. 

structure  of,  644. 
Tonsils,  292. 

pharyngeal,  293. 
Tooth,  91.    iS<v  Teeth. 
Tooth-ache,  radiation  of  sensation  in, 

498. 
Tootk-pulp,  92,  94, 98. 
Touch,  634 

after-sensation,  642. 

characters  of  external  bodies,  ascer- 
tained by,  636. 

conditions  for  perfection  of,  637. 

connection  of  with  muscular  sense, 

639- 
«o-operation  of  mind  witli,  642. 

function  of  cuticle  with  regard   to, 

436. 
of  papilla)  of  skin  with  regard  to, 

^      435- 

hand  an  organ  of,  636. 

illusions,  638. 

modifications  of,  635. 


Unstiupbd  Hubctlak  Fibre. 

TfxwStk—eontmmd, 
a  modification  of  common  aeBaation, 

spediu  organs,  636. 

subjective  sensations,  642. 

the  tongue  an  organ  o^  65a 

various  degrees  of  in  ditferent  parts, 

637. 
Touch-corpuscles,  434, 485. 
Trachea.  220. 
TrabecuuD  cranii,  768. 
Tradescantia  Viiginica,  movements  in 

cells  of^  45. 
Tragus,  659. 

Transference  of  impressions,  497, 514. 
Transformation 

offeree,  II. 

products  of  living  tisnie,  23. 
Transplanted  skin,  sensation  in,  494. 
IVansudation,  418. 
lYicuspid  valve,  141. 

■afet^r-valve  action  of,  15a 
Trigenunal  or  fifth  nen-e,  558. 

effects  of  injury  o^  402,  562. 
Trophic  nerves,  403.  490. 
lube.  Eustachian,  659, 671. 
Tubes,  Fallopian,  721.    See  FaUopEaa 
tubes. 

looped,  of  Henle,  449. 
Tubiuar  glands,  414. 

convoluted,  414. 

simple,  414. 

of  intestmes,  325. 

of  stomach,  298. 
Tubules,  57. 
Tttbuli  seminiferi,  736. 

uiiniferi,  449. 
Tunica  albugmea  of  testicle,  734. 
Tympanum  or  middle  ear,  (^9. 
'development  of^  795. 

functions  of^  667. 

membrane  o^  660. 

structure  of,  t^. 

use  of  air  in,  668. 
Types  of  respiration,  233. 
T}Toain,39. 


U, 


Ulceration  of  parts  attending  ir^nrics 

of  nerves,  402, 562. 
Ulnar  nerve, 

effects  of  compression  of,  492. 
Umbilical  arteries,  765,  781,  784. 

contraction  od^  177. 

cord,  765. 

vesicle,  754. 
Unconscious  cerebration,  540^ 
Unstriped  muscular  fibre,  5^. 

development,  590. 
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TJkjlchus. 

XJracliuB,  757. 

Unite  of  ammonia,  467. 

of  soda,  466, 467. 
UrM,  39,  463. 
chemical  composition  of,  464. 
identical  witn  cyanate  of  ammonia, 

464. 
apparatus  for  estimating  quantity,  465. 
properties,  d63. 
(luantity,  404. 

in  relation  to  muscular  exertion,  465. 
sources,  465. 
Ureter,  453. 

Urethra,  development  of,  807. 
Uric  acid,  3^  406. 
condition  in  which  it  exists  in  urine, 

467. 
forms  in  which  it  is  deposited,  ib. 
proportionate  quantity  of,  466. 
source  of,  467. 
Urina  sanguinijB,  potiU,  et  cibi,  458. 
Urinarv  bladder,  457. 
derelopment,  807. 
regurg:itation  fixun  prevented,  457. 
structure,  454. 
nerves,  455. 
Urine,  457. 
BiuujteB  of,  461. 
chemical  composition,  461. 
characters,  457. 
colouring  matter  of,  468. 
cystin  in,  472. 

decomposition  by  mucus,  469^ 
expulsion,  4^. 
flow  of  into  Bladder,  456. 
gases,  ^73. 

general  properties  of,  457. 
hippuric  acid  in,  468. 
mucus  in^  469. 
oxalic  acid  in,  472. 
phosphorus  in,  471. 
quantity,  459. 

circumstances  influencing,  459*. 
reaction  of,  d^8. 

made  alkaline  by  diet,  458. 
secretion,  ^55. 
effects  or  posture,  etc.,  on,  456. 
rate  of,  t^. 
specific  gravity  of,  459. 
variations  of,  458. 
of  water  iu,  462. 
Uterus,  722. 
change  of  mucous  membrane  of,  762. 
contractions  of  its  arteries,  177. 
development  of  in  pregnancy,  406. 
follicular  glands  oi,  759. 
masculinus,  8o7. 
reflex  action  of,  517. 
simple  and  compound  glands  of,  722, 

759. 
structure,  722. 


Utriculus  of  labyrinth,  665. 
Uvula  in  relation  to  voice,  623. 


V. 


Vagina,  structure  of,  722. 

Vagus  nerve,  568.    See  Pneumogastric. 

Valve.  ileo-ca]cal,  structure  of,  336. 

of  Yieussens,  531. 
Valves  of  heart,  141. 

action  of;  147 — IJ3. 

bicuspid  or  mitral^  141. 

semilunar,  145, 149. 

tricuspid,  141,  150. 

of  lymphatic  vessels,  377. 

of  veins,  200,  203. 
ValvuItD  conniventes,  324. 
Vas  deferens,  73^. 

development,  803. 
Vasa  effbrentia  of  testicle,  736. 
of  kidney,  453. 

recta  of  kidney,  453. 
of  testicle,  736. 

vasorum,  172. 
Vascular  area,  754,  772. 
Vascular  glands,  ^22. 

in  relation  to  biood,  427. 

several  offices  of,  427, 428. 
Vascular  parts,  nutrition  of,  401. 

system,  development  of,  772. 
Vaso-motor  nerves,  188,  570. 

eflbct  of  section,  189. 
Vaso-motor  nerve-oentre,  189, 525. 

reflection  by,  189. 
Vegetable  substances,  digestion  of,  310. 
Vegetables    and    animals,   distinctions 

between,  4. 
Vegetable  kingdom,  main  functions  of, 

Veins,  200. 
anastomoses  of,  203. 
circulation  in,  202. 
rate  of,  209. 
influence  of  expiration,  20>. 

inspiration,  206. 
cardinal,  782,  783. 
cranium,  213. 
development,  781. 
effects  of  musoidar  pressure  on,  203. 
of  respiration  on,  205. 
force  of  heart's  action  remaining  in,202. 
influence  of  gravitation  in,  202 
parietal  system  of,  782,  783. 
rhythmical  action  in,  204. 
structure  of,  200. 
systemic,  141. 
umbilical,  765,  782,  784. 
valves  of,  200. 
velocity  of  blood  in,  209. 
visceral  system  of,  782,  783. 
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Vblocitt  op  Blood. 

Velocity  of  blood  in  arteries,  207. 
in  capillaries,  209. 
in  veinsj  209. 

of  circulabon,  210. 

of  nen'ous  force,  491. 
Vena  porta),  125,  340.  342. 
VensD  ncpaticiD,  udvencntcs,  782. 

revenentes,  782. 
Venous  blood,  123,  125. 
Ventilation,  251. 
Ventrirles  of  heart,  138,  139. 

capacity  of,  1C3. 

contracttion  of^  147. 
effect  on  veins,  202. 

force  of,  162. 

dilatation  of,  147. 

of  larynx,  office  of,  623. 
Ventriloquism,  677. 
Vennicular    movement    of    intestines, 

368. 
Vermiform  process,  335. 
VertebrsD,  development  of,  749,  765. 
Vesicle,  germinul,  725. 

Graatian,  720,  72^. 
bursting  of,  720. 

umbilical,  7^. 
Vesicula  genuinativa,  725. 
Vesiculic  seminales,  739. 

functions  of,  740. 

reflex  movements  of,  517. 
Vestibule  of  the  ear,  662. 

of  vagina,  723. 
Vestigial  fold  of  Marshall,  783. 
Vibrations,  conveyance  of  to  auditory 
nerve,  666,  et  wq, 

perception  of,  633. 

of  vo^  cords,  010. 
Vidian  nerve,  565. 
Villi  of  intestines,  331. 

action  in  digestion,  362. 
Villi  in  chorion,  758. 

in  placenta,  763. 
Visceral  arches,  develojiment  of,  769. 

connection  with  cranial  nerves,  770. 

lamina).  752,  769. 

layer  01  pleura,  219. 

pktes,  752,  769. 
Vision,  6a}. 

angle  of;  705. 

at  different  distances,  adtiptation  of 
eye  to,  697,  9t  §eq. 

contrasted  witn  touch,  706. 

corpora   quadrigemina  the  principal 
nerve-centres  of^  528. 

correction  of  aberration,  694, 696. 
of  inversion  of  image,  704. 

defects  of,  700. 

direction  of,  707. 

distinctness  of,  now  secured,  695. 

double,  71^. 

duration  01  sensation  in,  70Q. 


VULVO-TAOIWAL  GlAHDS. 

Vision — fontimtrd. 
estimation   of  the  form  of   olgocta, 
707. 
of  their  motion,  708. 
of  their  size,  706. 
field  of^  size  of,  705. 
focal  distance  of,  697. 
impaired  by  lesion  of  fifth  nerve,  562. 
influence  of  attention  on,  708. 
modified   by  different  parts  of  tho 

retina,  712. 
phenomena  of,  693. 
m  quadrupeds,  715. 
single,  with  two  eyes,  714. 
Viaual  direction,  707. 
Vital  capacity  of  chest,  237. 
Vital  force,  2*5. 
Vitelline  duct,  753. 
membrane,  744* 
spheres,  ib. 
Vitreous  humour,  691. 
Vocal  cords,  611. 
action  of  in  respiration,  836,  255. 
approximation  of,  effect  on  height  of 

note,  618. 
attachment  of,  615. 
elastic  tissue  in,  74. 
longer  in  males  tnan  in  females,  6ao. 
position  of,  how  modified,  616. 
vibrations  of,  cause  voice,  6ti. 
Voice,  61 1, 619. 
of  boys,  620. 
compass  of,  620. 

conaitions  on  which  strength  depends^ 
622. 
Voice,  human,  produced  by  vibration  of 
vocal  cords,  611,  623. 
impaired  by  destruction  of  aooessMy 

nerve,  572. 
in  eunuchs,  62 1. 
influence  of  age  on,  621. 
of  arches  of  palate  and  uvula,  623. 
of  epiglottis,  616. 
of  sex,  620. 
influence   of    ventricles   of    larynx, 
623. 
of  vocal  cords,  611,  616. 
in  male  and  female,  62a 

cause  of  different  pitch,  620. 
modulations  of^  621. 
natural  and  fauetto,  ib. 
peculiar  characters  of,  621. 
varieties  of,  620. 
Vomiting,  313. 
action  01  stomach  in,  3x4. 
mechanism  of,  313. 
influence  of  spinal  cord  in,  517. 
voluntary  and  acquired,  315. 
nerve-actions  in,  315. 
Vowels  and  consonants,  623. 
Vulvo-vaginal  glands,  723. 
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Walking,  605. 

Warm-blooded  animali^  266. 
Wa«jte  and  repair,  concurrent,  16,  et  8fq, 
Water,  40, 
abflorbed  by  skin,  445. 

by  stomach,  361. 
in  1)lood,  variations  in,  121. 
•exhaled  from  Uuigs^  2ip. 

from  skin,  443. 
fonns  large  Jiarl  of  human  body,  40. 
influence  01  on  coagulation  of  blood, 
108. 
on  decomposition,  ^^. 
ill  uriye,  excretion  of,  455* 

variations  in,  462. 
loss  of  from  body,  41. 

uses,  41. 
quantity  in  various  tissues,  41. 
vapour  of  in  atmosphere,  244. 
Wave  of  blood  causing  the  pulse,  180. 

velocity  of,  181. 
White  corpuscles^  118.    See  Blood-cor- 
puscles,   white;  and   Lymph-cor- 
puscles. 


1 


Zona  pellvcida. 

White  corpuscles— <!Oit/inM^v/. 

fibro-cartilage,  78,  81. 
Willis,  circle  of,  213. 
Wolffian  bodies,  801.  802. 
Wolffian  duct,  800,  803. 


Y. 


Yawning,  256. 
Yelk,  or  vitellus,  72^. 

clian^  of,  in  Fallopian  tube,  743. 

cleaving  of,  743. 

constriction  01    by  ventral    laminVy 

Ye  k-sac^  753,  754. 
Yellow  elastic  fibre,  71,  74. 

fibro-cartilage,  Jo,  81. 

spot  of  Sommcnng,  685. 

Z, 

Zona  pelludda,  724,  744. 


THE  END. 
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